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Rvad1)efore  the  execatlvo  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Madison,  December 
36, 1877,  by  Prest.  W.  C.  Wuitpord,  and  published  in  the  Journal  by  the  request  of  ihe  Associa* 
tlon. 

A  few  weeks  since,  the  president  of  the  association  very  kindly  in- 
vited me  to  present  before  your  body,  at  this  session,  a  sort  of  an  in- 
augural address,  in  which  I  should  outline  my  views  on  the  prominent 
questions  now  discussed  by  the  educators  of  the  state.  I  was  loath 
to  occupy  your  time  with  an  extended  review  of  the  policy  which  I 
hope  to  pursue  in  my  administration,  as  the  incoming  state  superin- 
tendent. I  was  partly  led  to  adopt  this  course  by  the  desire  to 
consult  more  fully  than  I  have  done  with  the  leading  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  our  public  schools  on  some  subjects,  before  definitely  an- 
nouncing any  opinions  on  these,  and  to  reflect  more  carefully  upon 
certain  practical  measures  which  seem  necessary  to  reach  the  ends  de- 
manded by  the  intelligent  and  thou£:htful  teachers.  I  am  inclined  to 
hold  tenaciously  to  well  established  principles  and  methods,  as  fur- 
nishing usually  the  safest  guides  under  existing  circumstances;  but  I 
trust  that  I  am  ready  to  adopt  and  use  even  radical  reforms  in  our 
j>resent  system  of  education,  when  demonstrated  to  be  beneficial  and 
necessary. 

But  I  consented  to  comply  with  the  invitation,  so  far  as  to  lay  be- 
fore you  a  paper  on  a  topic  in  which  I  have  had  a  life-long  interest, 
and  which  now  concerns,  as  I  conceive,  the  mass  of  our  citizens  more 
vitally  than  any  bther  educational  question  before  the  state.  I  refer 
to  the  conditino  ayul  needs  of  the  public  schools  in  the  small  villages 
Vol.  VIIL— No.  1. 
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and  the  rural  districts.    These  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
our  cities  and  large  villages  as  the  ungraded  schools. 

The  way  appears  to  be  opened  for  a  critical  and  general  iuvestiga- 
tion  of  the  problem  which  these  schools  present.  Three  products, 
very  satisfactory,  have  been  attained  by  our  educational  efforts;  viz.,  a 
largely  endowed  and  well  patronized  State  University,  four  efficient 
and  popular  normal  schools,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-five  graded 
schools,  many  of  which  are  employing  the  best  known  processes  for 
training  the  young.  We  need  not  mention  the  amount  of  public  at- 
tention which  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  these  enterprises. 
The  fact  is  clearly  settled  that  they  will  never  be  abolished,  nor  crip- 
pled in  their  beneficent  operations.  While  we  do  not  lessen  our  care 
or  interest  for  these  institutions,  our  minds  now  naturally  turn  to  con- 
sider the  standing  and  outcome  of  the  common  schools  at  the  cross- 
roads. 

In  our  state,  last  year,  this  class  of  schools  numbered,  5,235,  and  were 
attended  by  nearly  three-fourths  of  282,186  children,  taught  in  all 
our  public  schools.  At  least  7,000  different  teachers  were  employed 
in  these  rural  schools,  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  were  ex- 
pended in  maintaining  them,  nearly  three  times  the  sum  paid  out  for 
the  support  of  the  city  and  village  graded  schools.  In  addition  to 
these  things,  it  is  evident  that  from  the  country  districts  must  come 
the  chief  supply  of  the  students  for  our  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, of  the  teachers  for  our  various  grades  of  schools,  of  the  farm- 
ers and  mechanics  of  the  next  generation,  of  the  members  of  the  al- 
ready crowded  professions,  and  of  the  leaders  in  society,  in  the  churchy 
and  in  civil  life.  The  influences  which  the  state  can  directly  exert 
upon  the  country  boys  and  girls  to  aid  in  developing  their  intellects 
and  in  forming  their  characters,  will  conduce  the  most  effectively  to 
shape  and  determine  its  career  and  prosperity. 

Now,  in  what  condition  do  we  find  the  vast  majority  of  the  schools 
which  we  are  considering?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  undervalue  or  decry 
the  work  accomplished  in  them.  No  class  of  laborers  associated  with 
us  command  so  fully  my  hearty  sympathy  as  the  earnest  and  consci- 
entious teachers  in  our  rural  neighborhoods.  I  look  with  admiration 
and  pride  upon  the  thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in  these 
places,  who  are  longing  and  striving  to  obtain,  with  poorly  supplied 
and  ill  suited  facilities,  a  fairly  thorough  and  liberal  mental  culture. 
1  cannot  withhold  words  of  warm  commendation  and  praise  from  the 
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hundreds  of  fathers  and  mothers,  toiling  in  the  humbler  industrial 
pursuits,  sacrificing  many  comforts  of  life,  and  executing  the  most 
successful  plans,  even  under  the  adverse  and  depressing  influences 
which  rest  upon  the  schools  near  their  homes,  in  order  to  give  their 
sons  and  their  daughters  the  best  advantages  secured  in  our  high 
schools,  in  the  few  colleges  in  the  state,  and  in  our  university.  We 
must  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  very  many  of  our  skilled  artizans, 
our  managers  in  the  religious  and  the  political  spheres,  our  wealthi- 
est tradesmen,  the  thriftiest  cultivators  of  our  lands,  and  the  active  in- 
structors of  our  youth,  have  received  their  principal,  if  not  their  entire 
mental,  training  in  our  country  schools.  Here  has  been  g»3ndered  that 
remarkable  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  ambition  so  characteristic  of  the 
people  of  our  country.  You  will  find  a  straight  route  from  the  low- 
liest district  school-house  to  the  palace  of  the  millionaire,  the  court 
room  of  the  judge,  or  the  mansion  of  the  president. 

With  all  the  excellent  results  which  these  schools  are  producing^ 
still  their  defects  are  manifest  and  lamentable.  The  weakest  points 
in  our  educational  system  are  found  here.  The  most  ardent  admirer 
of  our  common  schools,  while  extremely  sensitive  under  all  criti- 
cisms upon  their  management  and  their  results,  must  admit  that 
they  are  capable  of  great  improvement.  There  are  some  well  informed 
people  who  assert  that  our  rural  schools  have  deteriorated  in  the  past 
thirty  years  in  the  quality  of  their  instruction  and  discipline.  You 
will  meet  with  leading  school  ofiicers  and  teachers  who  claim  with 
positiveness  that  the  status  of  the  country  schools  is  but  slightly  bet- 
ter than  that  of  twenty  years  ago.  In  my  opinion  there  has  been  a 
progress  by  way  of  a  preparation  in  them  for  far  better  results.  But 
stand  at  the  head  of  an  institution  which  receives  into  its  classes,  from 
the  families  of  our  country  and  village  population,  the  young  people 
of  average  attainments  and  abilities,  or  even  with  the  brightest  minds 
and  the  best  scholarship  attainable  at  home,  and  for  twenty-five  years 
furnish  hundreds  of  them  with  academic  and  collegiate  instruction; 
then  you  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  our  elementary 
schools  are  in  too  many  cases  inflicting  upon  their*pupils  ignorance  of 
the  simplest  elements  taught  in  them,  ill  formed  habits  of  study  and 
thinking,  and  loose  morality  in  observing  the  essential  laws  of  the 
community  and  the  i^eedful  regulations  of  school  life.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  applicants  for  admission  into  our  national  military  and 
naval  schools,  though  examined  only  in  the  primary  branches,  are  re- 
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jected  on  the  ground  of  their  defective  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
It  is  found  impossible  to  organize,  in  this  state  and  elsewhere  in  this 
country,  a  purely  normal  school  for  professional  training  «)f  teachers; 
because  so  much  time  and  energy  have  to  be  devoted  in  supplement- 
ing the  wretched  instruction  and  the  worse  mental  drill,  which  many 
of  the  students  have  received  in  the  district  schools.  The  fault  lies 
not  so  much  with  the  scholars,  nor  with  the  teachers,  nor  with  the 
mass  of  the  supporters  of  these  rural  schools,  as  with  the  educational 
ideas  which  control  them,  and  with  the  educational  system  which  be- 
gets these  ideas.  If  this  be  true,  a  fearful  responsibility  rests  upon 
those,  be  they  politicians,  statesmen,  or  educators,  who  fashion  and 
guide  the  public  masses  to  organize  and  conduct  our  country  schools. 
That  we  may  be  more  certain  in  our  convictions,  let  us  notice  in 
detail  the  marked  defects  of  these  schools  : 

1.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  some  advancement  has  recently  been 
made  in  providing  the  external  accommodations  in  our  districts. 
More  substantial  and  more  convenient  school-houses  have  been  erected 
in  many  localities,  and  considerable  modern  furniture  and  simple  ap- 
paratus supplied.  But  the  contrast  between  the  airy,  well  ventilated, 
and  elegantly  furnished  rooms  of  our  city  graded  schools,  and  the 
small,  ill  arranged,  and  dingy  looking  school-houses  in  very  many 
country  places,  is  the  contrast  between  a  palace  and  a  hovel.  The 
annual  reports  show  that  a  much  larger  number  of  out-buildings  are 
furnished  than  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Then  the  condition 
of  the  school  grounds  was  simply  appauling,  and  seemed  designed  to 
offend  the  most  refined  instincts  in  the  children's  minds.  Yet  there 
is  abundant  opportunity  to  improve  in  this  respect.  Our  scholars 
must  seek,  in  the  most  careful  and  delicate  ways,  to  cultivate  the  sense 
of  shame,  which  is  the  primary  impulse  toward  a  civilized  life.  In  a 
large  majority  of  our  school-rooms  are  needed  well  selected  maps, 
charts,  simple  cabinets  of  minerals,  animal  preparations,  and  inexpen- 
sive apparatus  for  illustrating  the  elementary  facts  of  the  mathemati- 
cal and  physical  sciences.  As  a  rule,  the  school  grounds  should  be 
ornamented  with  deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  and  other  appliances 
supplied,  in  order  to  develope  in  the  youth  a  taste  for  the  beautiful. 

2.  Nowhere  in  our  country,  except  in  some  churches  controlled 
by  the  congregational  polity,  are  the  extreme  views  of  a  democratic 
government  so  firmly  held  as  in  the  country  school  districts.  This 
state  of  affairs  pertains  not  only  to  the  election  of  school  officers,  and 
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the  choice  of  teachers,  and  the  attendance  of  the  scholars,  but  more  es- 
pecially to  the  notions  and  customs  which  virtually  regulate  the 
whole  management  of  the  schools.  They  dictate  the  rules  which  gov- 
ern the  teacher  in  forming  the  classes,  in  conducting  the  recitations, 
and  in  correcting  the  mischievous  and  lawless  children.  The  intense 
individualism  brought  out  in  these  districts  exposes  the  schools  to  be 
influenced  by  the  local  jealousies,  the  partizan  prejudices,  the  neigh- 
borhood quarrels,  and  the  personal  piques,  which  exist  in  very  many  of 
these  places.  A  fair  minded  and  generous  hearted  teacher,  falling 
into  the  power  of  some  districts  where  these  conditions  prevail  in  their 
worst  form,  falls  into  a  den  of  lions,  without  any  assurance  promised 
him  that"some  miraculous  agency  will  close  the  mouths  of  these  lions. 
The  frequent  changes  of  teachers  in  our  district  schools  are  owing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  these  conditions.  The  teachers  have  been  visited 
with  the  hatred  of  some  faction  which  they  have  failed  to  conciliate 
or  suppress;  some  disobedient  and  self-willed  boy  has  enlisted  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  against  the  patient  and  peace-loving  school-master;  a 
new  man  or  woman  must  be  called  to  take  the  charge  to  avoid  a  dis- 
turbance or  hard  feelings;  some  parent  whose  wishes  have  not  been 
duly  consulted  by  the  school  officers  or  the  teacher,  decides  that  the 
school  is  a  failure,  and  that  his  children  must  therefore  remain  at 
home;  and  some  lady  cousin  of  the  district  clerk  is  keeping  the  school 
and  pocketing  the  wages,  and  the  older  scholars  deride  and  scandalize 
her  because  they  know  that  they  are  as  well  fitted  as  she  to  teach. 

Where  so  many  school  officers  have  to  be  selected  in  all  the  districts, 
and  each  set  among  so  few  inhabitants,  and  the  choice  is  often  deter- 
mined amidst  these  discordant  elements  of  the  neighborhood,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  many  of  these  officers  are  utterly  indifiFerent  or  incompe- 
tent in  the  administration  of  the  school  affairs. 

A  cursory  glance  will  show  that  these  schools,  in  their  ideas  and 
operations,  are  quite  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  state.  In  reality,  they  decide,  in  most  part,  what  shall  be  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised  for  their  support,  regulate  the  courses 
of  study,  and  determine  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  whom  they 
hire,  and  establish  the  code  of  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  pupils.  It  is  too  true  that  our  state  system  of  public  schools  is 
largely  a  collection  of  separate  district  schools. 

Large  liberty  is  given,  under  these  circumstances,  to  run  the  schools 
on  the  narrowest  and  most  stingy  notions  of  economy.    To  maintain 
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our  schools  at  starvation  prices  is  to  invite  the  teachers  to  accept  oth- 
er and  more  remunerative  occupations,  and  for  the  district  to  secure  a 
premium  for  stupidity,  incompetence,  and  meanness.  To  obtain  better 
results  and  be  satisfied  with  the  investment  of  our  money,  we  must  be 
willing  to  pay  more  for  energy,  experience,  high  culture,  and  stem 
moral  character  in  our  teachers. 

3.  No  proper  classification  of  pupils  can  be  formed  in  these  coun- 
try schools.  Great  disparity  of  ages,  attainments,  and  aptitudes  pre- 
vail often  in  each  school.  Ex-Superintendent  Bateman,  of  Illinois, 
says,  on  this  point:  "Little  fellows,  who  have  just  touched  the  line  of 
eligibility,  are  there  for  the  first  time,  with  their  primers  and  spelling 
books,  intent  upon  mastering  the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet.  There, 
too,  are  young  men  and  misses,  for  the  last  time,  having  traveled 
again  and  again  the  most  advanced  ground  of  the  scanty  curriculum, 
yet  hoping  to  gather  up  some  additional  crumbs  of  knowledge  before 
saying  good-bye  to  school.  .Between  these  extremes  are  all  the  grades, 
the  dull  and  the  bright,  the  fast  and  the  slow,  the  gentle  and  the 
rough,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  all  to  be  instructed  and  cared  for  in 
innumerable  ways  by  one  teacher."  As  a  result  of  these  conditions, 
the  pupils  are  arranged  into  too  many  classes,  and  a  great  variety  of 
studies  must  be  gone  over  each  day.  There  is  no  concentration  of 
thought;  there  is  no  time  to  impress  the  main  points  of  a  lesson  on 
the  minds  of  the  scholars;  there  can  be  no  living  interest,  no  deep  en- 
thusiasm in  any  single  direction.  Confusion  and  discord  must  be  felt 
by  the  pupils  and  master.  The  best  approved  methods  for  study  and 
recitation  require  quiet,  sedateness,  and  steady  application;  and  these 
methods,  if  they  are  known,  cannot  be  practiced. 

The  variety  of  text-books  on  the  same  subjects,  still  found  in  some 
schools,  the  too  frequent  changes  of  these  books  in  many  districts, 
and  the  tardy  or  imperfect  supply  quite  often  realized,  prevent  any 
close  and  skillful  systematizing  of  the  work,  if  all  the  other  elements 
of  the  school  were  propitious. 

The  ideas  of  personal  independence  which  prevail  in  our  districts, 
allow  many  pupils  to  reject,  in  toto,  some  of  the  studies,  and  pursue 
only  those  which  they  can  easily  understand,  or  for  which  they  have 
acquired  some  inclination.  No  system  of  rigid  examinations  holds 
these  pupils  to  their  tasks  and  prevent  the  relinquishing  of  a  subject 
until  they  have  mastered  it. 

These  country  schools  are  greatly  weakened,  and  have  not  the  stur- 
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dy  materials  which  many  of  them  had  thirty  years  since,  because  the 
ambitious  and  more  advanced  scholars,  not  finding  at  home  the  edu- 
cational privileges  which  they  covet,  seek  instruction  in  the  high 
schools  of  our  villages  and  cities,  and  in  the  preparatory  departments  of 
our  academies  and  colleges. 

4.  Very  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  rural  schools  have  inadequate 
qualifications.  They  are,  as  a  general  rule,  young  in  years,  have  mea- 
ger acquirements,  and  are  inexperienced  and  untrained  in  their  work. 
It  is  astonishing,  and  yet  it  is  not,  that  so  few  of  our  common  school- 
teachers are  satisfied  with  obtaining  merely  the  third  grade  certificate. 
These  teachers  do  not  expect,  and  they  have  no  right  to  expect,  to 
give  instruction  in  the  schools  for  more  than  three  to  five  terms,  and 
after  this  they  intend  to  enter  upon  some  permanent  business.  As 
poorly  prepared  as  they  may  be  in  literary  attainments,  they  have 
still  less  acquaintance  with  the  grand  and  successful  manipulations  of 
children's  minds  employed  in  our  best  classified  and  equipped  schools. 
The  following  is  a  sad  picture,  but  it  is  drawn  by  a  truthful  hand: 
*'  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  an  incompetent  teacher,"  in 
one  of  these  schools,  "  inflicts  positive  and  irreparable  injury.  He 
blunts  the  intellectual  faculties,  stifles  the  natural  desire  for  knowl- 
edge, makes  the  school  odious,  fills  the  mind  with  distorted  concep- 
tions, corrupts  the  morale  nature,  induces  cai*eless,  superficial  and 
slothful  habits,  and  leaves  the  character  of  his  pupils  a  helpless  wreck, 
to  drift  about  on  the  sea  of  life,  the  sport  of  every  wind  that  blows." 
On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  moderate  compensation, 
and  the  fickleness  of  school  districts,  the  best  fitted  and  most  success- 
ful teachers  leave  the  country  positions  and  drift  into  the  graded 
schools.  The  latter,  also,  in  this  way,  injure  the  eflBciency  of  the 
former. 

5.  There  is  too  general  want  of  the  highest  incentives  to  study  and 
moral  efibrt.  The  range  of  studies  is  comparatively  limited  and  do 
not  satisfy  the  earnest  and  intelligent  scholars.  Very  often  those  in 
the  advanced  classes  are  compelled  to  drudge,  term  after  term,  over  the 
same  lessons,  acquiring  no  new  thoughts,  nor  increasing  their  mental 
power.  No  arrangements  for  extended  promotions  stimulate  and 
steady  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  dreadful  but  important 
day  of  examinations  to  reach  higher  grades,  of  this  most  country  pu- 
pils are  in  blissful  ignorance.  The  influence  of  the  higher  studies  and 
of  the  supervision  of  thoroughly  qualified  instructors  upon  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  lower  classes  is  not  felt.  The  distance  between  an  average 
boy  in  one  of  these  schools  and  a  position  in  which  he  can  acquire 
wealth,  literary  distinction,  or  public  honors,  appears  otlen  to  him  like 
a  great  gult;  and  he  pauses  in  the  midst  of  his  ambiti6us  eiforts  and 
sits  down  disheartened,  knowing  that  he  has  no  preparation  and  no 
opportunity  to  gratify  his  laudable  desires. 

The  justness  of  what  I  have  written  in  regard  to  the  country  schools 
will  appear  more  evident,  and  my  argument  at  this  point  will  have  a 
fitting  close,  if  I  quote  the  following  terse  statements  from  an  article 
by  President  Phelps  upon  the  same  subject.  In  speaking  of  the  con- 
ditions of  success  in  the  graded  schools,  which  I  wish  to  contrast  with 
those  existing  in  our  elementary  schools,  he  says:  "They  are  gener- 
ally supplied  with  conveniences,  well  furnished  and  comfortable  school 
edifices.  They  are  able  to  command  the  services  of  educated,  skillful^ 
and  permanent  teachers.  They  possess  libraries,  apparatus,  and  most 
of  the  material  aids  to  instruction.  Their  gradation,  as  a  general  rule, 
is  carefnlly  adjusted  to  the  successive  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
human  faculties,  and  the  principle  o{  a  division  of  skilled  labor]  suited 
to  each  of  the  stages,  is  applied  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  administration  there  are  boards  of  education  and  efficient  su- 
perintendents, exercising  a  critical  scrutiny  into  the  minutest  details^ 
and  infusing  into  the  schools  all  the  energy  and  inspiration  which  they 
are  capable  of  receiving." 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  are  we  not  justified  in  saying  that  in  no  oth* 
er  public  enterprise  of  such  greatness  and  value,  is  there  such  a  waste- 
of  time,  money,  and  labor  on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers,  and  pupils? 
In  looking  at  what  can  possibly  be  attained  in  these  schools,  shall  we 
not  say  that  this  waste  is  certainly  inexcusable  ? 

But  you  may  plead  that  the  state  is  conscious  of  its  obligations  to 
improve  our  country  schools,  and  that  it  is  doing  all  that  it  has  in  its 
power  to  lessen  the  evils  in  them.  I  know  that  it  enforces  a  general 
system  for  their  instruction  and  advancement;  raises  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  their  support;  employs  scores  of  county  superintendents,  as> 
able  and  self-denying  as  any  in  the  land,  to  supervise  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  teachers  and  the  schools  themselves;  has  founded  normal 
schools  which  supply  training  for  over  a  thousand  teachers  at  once, 
and  are  not  surpassed  by  those  of  the  older  states;  and  has  established 
superior  arrangements  for  holding  institutes,  so  as  to  reach  and  mould 
every  teacher  in  our  public  schools.   Grant  all  these  facts,  and  give  the 
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state  due  credit  for  its  vast  provision  to  aid  popular  education,  yet  the 
deficiencies  exist  and  should  be  speedily  removed. 

The  proper  solution  of  the  proplem  before  us  is  a  gigantic  task. 
Possibly  the  educators  of  the  state  have  never  been  called  to  consider 
one  of  a  more  serious  and  difficult  nature.  But  let  us  not  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  of  grasping  clearly  the  subject,  and  of  determining 
as  speedily  as  possible  what  shall  be,  not  a  theoretical,  but  a  practical 
and  permanent  remedy  for  "  the  ills  the  schools  are  heir  to."  What 
must  be  gained  may  appear  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  demands  upon  us.  Progress  will  be  slow  and  sometimes 
imcertain.  We  can  rely  implicitly  upon  the  partiality  of  the  people  for 
their  common  schools.  But  we  must  convince  them  that  important, 
if  not  radical,  changes  must  be  effected  in  the  methods  of  their  man- 
agement and  conduct. 
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AS  SEEN  BY  A  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  fact  that  in  a  county  of  10,500  children  of  school  age  but  2,000, 
or  one  out  of  five,  attend  anything  more  than  the  ungraded  school, 
gives  the  condition  of  this  considerable  prominence,  for  in  it  four- 
fifths  of  this  local  population  receive  nine-tenths  of  all  their  schooling, 
though  this  ratio  may  not  hold  good  throughout  the  state.  In  the 
consideration  of  an  average  country  school,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  best  have  to  be  cut  down  in  order  to  raise  up  the  worst;  and 
in  this  cutting  down  the  best,  the  fairest  fiowers  disappear,  which 
those  who  teach  them  must  recollect  while  reading  this. 

The  composition  of  the  school  is  of  course  the  teacher  and  the 
taught;  the  former  on  the  average  being  in  stature  a  man  or  a  woman, 
but  in  thought,  and  often  in  action,  a  child.  With  the  egotism  pecu- 
liar to  adolescence,  which  makes  **  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  he  has  boldly  faced  a  wordy  technical  examination,  and  with- 
out a  thought  of  special  fitness  or  fitting,  unfalteringly  enters  on  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  profession  from  which  the  profoundest 
intellects  of  earth  shrink  discouraged. 

His  education  has  usually  been  in  pursuit  of,  and  valued  only  for 
securing  certificates;  and  so  little  has  he  valued  knowledge  for  its 
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OWE  sake  or  for  his  own  development,  that  were  all  of  the  present 
certificate  branches  stricken  from  the  list  and  others  substituted,  the 
present  ones  would  be  as  wholly  neglected  as  they  have  been  by  him 
in  the  past  monopolized.  His  whole  educational  existence  has  in 
effect  been  bounded  by  the  studies  necessary  to  allow  him,  fit  or  unfit, 
at  the  earliest  moment  possible  to  earn  money  in  school;  and  this 
goal  being  reached,  further  efiFort  is  abandoned  except  as  rendered  im- 
perative by  encroachments  of  the  superintendent. 

In  justification  of  this  statement  may  be  adduced  the  fact,  that  of 
thousands  of  teachers  known,  few  receive  good  third  grade  standings, 
and  very  few  indeed  pass  on  to  higher  grades;  and  of  those  who  have 
taught  from  ten  terms  upwards,  few  can  show  an  increase  on  their 
standings  of  one  per  cent,  per  term. 

Subjects  such  as  aims  of  our  school  system,  relation  of  teacher  to 
society,  influence  of  heredity  and  habit  on  schooling,  industrial  educa- 
tion, mental  action,  the  average  school^  cast  no  shadow  over  his  serene 
repose,  but  are  relegated  to  state  teachers'  associations  or  educational 
journals  to  be  treated  by  visionaries  in  long  drawn  sentences. 

Our  average  teacher  has  fair  morals,  habits  and  intentions,  though 
much  lowered  by  a  few  base  specimens  who  gossip  or  scandal  while 
talking,  loaf  (ladies  in  rocking  chair  in  parlor  as  well  as  men  in  stores 
and  barrooms),  dance,  chew,  smoke,  swear  aud,  sad  indeed,  gamble 
and  drink.  And  of  the  average  teacher  it  may  be  said,  he  is  passively, 
but  not  aggressively  good;  that  is,  he  keeps  himself  straight,  but  sel- 
dom exerts  himself  to  straighten  any  one  else  in  manners  and  morals. 

In  the  management  of  the  average  school  there  is  usually  an  ab- 
sence of  machine  work,  or  else  the  machinery  is  of  ancient  date  and 
sadly  in  want  of  repairs;  for  between  that  drill  sergeant  school  where 
the  movements,  signals,  attitudes,  recitations,  diagrams  and  problems 
are  studied  for  effect  on  visitors  to  divert  their  attention  from  the  real 
teaching,  to  that  other  extreme  of  open  defiance  and  insubordination 
where  all  is  uproar  and  confusion,  both  of  which  are  rare,  there  lies  a 
middle  ground  whose  average  signals,  movements,  recitations  of 
classes,  methods  of  working  and  reciting  have  so  little  of  system 
about  them  that  no  methodical  habits  are  acquired  by  pupils;  and 
though  they  may  grow  no  worse  than  they  were  when  they  entered 
school,  yet  having  acquired  no  better  habits  the  school  has  in  this 
failed,  and  one  of  the  best  features  of  a  good  citizen  is  lost.  In  other 
words,  what  might  by  a  little  more  effort  and  precision  have  produced 
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good  habits,  has  through  the  inappreciation  or  indolence  of  the  teacher 
been  so  carelessly  done  as  to  produce  absolutely  nothing  for  the  pupil 
to  carry  out  of  school  into  his  after  life. 

Many  of  these  schools  are  seminaries  of  laziness  rather  than  of 
learning,  and  much  of  the  trouble  occsisioned  by  large  pupils  had  its 
origin  in  the  indolent,  careless  habits  they  ^rmed  when  smaller. 

The  doctrine  of  prevention  of  trouble,  by  keeping  each  and  every 
child  so  busy  that  he  never  finds  time  for  mischief  or  laziness,  may  be 
believed,  but  is  little  practiced  in  these  average  schools. 

Punishments  are  vindictive  or  to  right  (?)  what  was  amiss,  and  are 
inflicted  on  the  democratic  doctrine  of  equal  (rights  or)  doses  for  all, 
irrespective  of  time,  place  or  circumstances,  instead  of  reformatory,  or 
to  lead  the  child  to  see  his  wrong,  and  to  do  better  in  future. 

In  our  average  school  a  knowledge  of  of  the  different  branches,  or 
"going  through"  the  different  books,  is  considered  the  only  valuable 
and  honorable  part  of  school  work,  and  it  is  on  this  field  that  the 
teacher  lays  out  his  strength.  Manners,  morals,  habits,  discipline, 
what  are  they  compared  to  so  many  pages  a  day  —  mere  trash  that 
superintendents  and  over-nice  people  will  bother  him  with.  And  so  he 
assigns  questions,  and,  text-book  in  hand,  listens  to  note  that  pupil 
and  book  agree,  seldom  broadening  out  the  lesson  from  his  own  infor- 
mation. He  is  particular  (if  at  all)  about  the  words  of  the  extract, 
but  seldom  bothers  about  the  spirit  or  application  of  it.  By  some 
patent  purifier  process,  the  average  school  is  fed  on  the  chaff,  or  form, 
of  institute  methods;  for  the  teacher  sees  what  the  institute  man 
does,  but  seldom  sees  what  he  is  driving  at,  and  as  the  conductor  ven-^ 
tilates  his  hobbies  most.at  the  institute,  so  the  school  has  to  catch  the 
hobby  afterward,  with  equal  fever  but  with  sad  effect. 

Calisthenics,  marches,  phonics,  botany,  diagramming,  map  drawing, 
written  examinations,  wax  and  wane  in  rotation,  irrespective  of  the 
needs  of  the  school  or  of  the  educational  function  or  value  of  each. 
The  reading  of  these  schools  is  either  droningly  shuffling,  or  trippingly 
listless.  The  arithmetic  is  unreliable  except  in  the  fundamental  op- 
erations; and  though  pupils  may  have  recited  abcut  interest,  ex- 
change, bills,  notes  and  accounts,  yet  business  men  regard  them  with 
a  shrug.  Writing  lacks  in  neatness,  legibility  and  system,  and  sel- 
dom is  written  work  put  up  to  "  look  like  business."  Grammar  is 
usually  a  jumble  of  memorized  facts,  which  do  little  to  aid  in  speak- 
ing or  writing  the  language.    Geography,  by  virtues  of  its  own  which 
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inhere  through  poor  teaching,  yields  about  as  good  results  as  any  of 
the  list.  Most  of  these  results  are  due  to  attempting  too  much,  some- 
times in  response  to  local  demands  either  of  parents  or  pupils,  but 
far  the  most  is  due  to  the  teachers,  who  try  to  do  so  much  per  term 
that  it  must  perforce  be  poorly  done. 

The  manners  and  morals  of  these  schools  are  seldom  aboTe  the  av- 
erage of  their  neighborhoods,  and  are,  in  some  cases,  lower. 

The  teacher,  as  was  before  observed,  does  not  exert  himself  much 
to  straighten  others,  and  does  not  fully  appreciate  the  tendency  of 
children  to  imitate  the  bad  rather  than  the  good  traits  of  each  other, 
whereby  the  best  who  attend  are  attracted  downward  to  the  level  of 
the  lowest,  with  no  counter-attraction  to  raise  any  up,  unless  it  ema- 
nate from  the  teacher,  which  seldom  aggressively  occurs.  Where  out- 
houses are  absent,  or  are  too  small,  common  recesses  are  common  nui- 
sances which  teachers  perpetuate  thoughtlessly,  or  because  they  give 
them  a  rest;  although  they  break  down  that  personal  reserve  which 
is  a  strong  defense  of  chastity,  and  often  cause  disease  by  causing  the 
retention  of  that  which  should  be  discharged.  Intermissions  are 
more  quiet  and  orderly  than  formerly,  though  a  few  are  yet  pande- 
moniums where  confusion  reigns  supereme,  inside  and  out. 

The  "  taught,"  or  pupils  as  they  finish  their  schooling,  are  the 
fruit  of  these  schools;  and  if  "by  your  fruit  shall  ye  be  known"  be 
applied  to  them  little  credit  is  theirs,  for  this  average  product  of  the 
average  country  school  can  do  nothing  well.  He  has  possibilities,  but 
he  had  them  before  he  went  to  school.  He  has  a  little  more  book 
knowledge,  and  that  is  all.  His  schooling  has  not  inclined  him  to  be 
more  moral,  orderly,  prompt,  attentive,  systematic,  neat,  practical  and 
considerate;  nor  has  he  been  led  to  thirst  for  learning,  leaving  school 
determined  to  push  up  higher.  Truly  this  average  country  school, 
which  has  to  do  all  that  is  done  for  more  than  half  the  children  of 
the  state,  needs  consideration  and  missionaries.  The  education  it  fur- 
nishes, though  poor  and  meagre,  is  better  than  none,  and  yet  how 
little  for  an  immortal  soul. 

The  claim  that  these  schools  have  not  improved  in  twenty  years  or 
more,  will  apply  more  to  the  quality  of  what  is  done  than  to  the  qu^an^ 
tity.  Since  that  time  the  three  "  Rs"  have  been  supplemented  by 
history,  geography,  constitutions,  mental  arithmetic  and  orthoepy,  as  a 
distinct  item,  and  it  is  in  this  dispersion  of  force  that  the  failure  to 
improve  the  "  Rs"  lies.    The  expense  is  justified  now  by  even  the 
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meager  results  as  above  stated,  but  how  much  more  might  be  derived 
could  this  work  be  better  done.  L. 


THE  KIND  OF  INSTRUCTION  SUITED  TO  OUR  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 

An  earnest,  inexperienced  teacher  seeking  to  know  the  best  way  to 
do  his  work,  must  feel  somewhat  bewildered  by  the  (seemingly?)  con- 
tradictory counsel  given  in  works  on  education.  On  one  page  he  is 
made  nervous  by  reading  of  the  dangers  of  overwork  in  schools;  on 
the  next  page  he  is  made  ashamed  of  his  insufficiency  by  reading  a 
long  list  of  stimulants  warranted  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  work 
out  of  a  class.  By  one  he  is  urged  to  have  his  pupils  put  every  state- 
ment into  the  most  perfectly  logical  form,  while  another  would  ignore 
the  logical  faculty  in  the  elementary  course,  reserving  their  culture 
for  the  college  or  university.     Of  the  common  school  boys  and  girls, 

Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  or  die, 

Simple  six  hundred. 

Now  it  is  true  that  our  common  schools  should  be  held  strictly  to 
certain  things.  They  should  be  required  to  bring  their  pupils  to  read 
intelligently  and  intelligibly;  to  perform  ordinary  arithmetical  work 
accurately  and  expeditiously,  to  express  their  thoughts  grammatically 
both  orally  and  in  writing,  as  well  as  some  other  practical  things.  It 
is  true  no  plea  of  high  culture  is  an  excuse  for  miserable  reading,  no 
plea  of  exceptional  genuius  (e.  g.  a  second  Rufus  Choate  or  Horace 
Greeley)  is  to  be  accepted  for  unreadable  manuscript,  no  amount  of 
logical  form  can  be  an  offset  to  false  results  in  numbers,  and  no  pro- 
spective Greek  or  Latin  an  equivalent  for  bad  English. 

It  is  further  true  that  some  of  us  have  seen  with  some  amusement 
not  unmingled  with  a  slight  contempt,  the  elite  of  the  teaching  force 
of  the  state  laboring  for  half  an  hour  over  (what  at  last  was  found  to 
be  the  unattainable),  the  proper  way  to  solve  the  question,  "  If  six 
apples  cost  12  cents,  what  is  the  price  of  one?"  It  is  true  we  have 
heard,  and  pitied  while  we  heard,  a  scholar  go  through  an  elaborate 
analysis  (according  to  form)  of  an  example  in  Mental  Arithmetic  with 
no  more  sense  of  the  logic  than  a  parrot  has  of  the  Lord's  prayer  he 
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has  been  taught  to  repeat  by  his  antiquated  mistress,  so  proud  of  her 
pious  labors.  It  is  most  true  that  much  precious  time  and  energy 
have  been  wasted  in  drilling  in  the  forms  and  formulas  which  have 
amounted  to  nothing  but  withered  leaves  barren  of  fruit,  serving  only 
to  deceive  both  teacher  and  scholar. 

But  is  there  no  plan  for  logical  thought  and  expression  in  the  com- 
mon school?  Does  this  faculty  only  effloresce  after  the  scholar  has 
crossed  its  threshold  for  the  last  time?  Is  its  culture  a  foe  to  right 
doing?  If  so^  pity  our  common  schools  and  the  thousands  who  get 
no  other  training  than  it  affords.  Do  not  the  elementary  studies  de- 
mand for  their  most  eflBcient,  practical  use,  the  exercise  of  the  analyti- 
cal and  deductive  faculties?  Does  not  the  proper  use  of  these  facul- 
ties facilitate  the  acquirement  of  the  practical  ability?  And  is  not 
the  failure  to  develop  harmoniously  the  higher  intellectual  powers, 
rather  the  fault  of  erroneous  methods  than  any  inherent  unsuitable- 
ness  in  common  school  scholars  or  in  the  common  school  curriculum? 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  mental  philosophy  has  settled,  it  is  that 
in  intellectual  discipline  the  concept  must  precede  the  expression,  and 
that  the  surest  way  to  stultify  intellectual  growth,  is  to  fill  the  mind 
with  expressions  that  convey  no  thought  or  erroneous  thought  to  the 
mind  of  the  utterer.  Yet  such  has  been  the  character  of  the  work 
which  has  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  analytical  work,  while  in 
reality  it  exercises  only  the  lowest  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and 
then  only  in  the  most  profitless  way.  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  excellent 
work  on  mental  physiology  (a  work  which  teachers  would  do  well  to 
study),  has  shown  the  philosophy  of  this. 

There  is  one  advantage,  however,  of  this  vicious  method,  an  advan- 
tage which  with  some  teachers  outweighs  all  other  considerations. 
By  it  a  class  can  be  made  to  show  off  admirably  before  an  ignorant 
audience.  But  woe  to  the  teacher  when  his  class  is  touched  by  an 
Ithuriel's  spear;  its  batrachian  character  is  made  painfully  manifest. 
And  thrice  woe  to  the  pupils  whose  training  is  intrusted  to  such  a 
teacher.  Their  higher  intellectual  powers  become  atrophical  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  amount  of  college  pabulum  in  after  life  will  restore. 

But  there  is  a  way  of  developing  the  higher  faculties  in  our  com- 
mon schools,  and  in  the  use  of  its  curriculum,  and  that  not  to  the 
hinderance  but  to  the  furtherance  of  its  practical  (bread  and  butter) 
use.  And  moreover  it  produces  that  germinant  state  of  the  mind  that 
refuses  to  stop  its  growth  with  its  school  life,  but  making  use  of  all 
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the  after  events  of  life,  attains  that  higher  culture  which  ought  to  be 
the  possession  of  every  citizen  under  a  free  government. 

This,  however,  will  never  be  done  by  a  perfunctory  teacher  or  by 
one  who  seeks  miraculously  showy  results.  This  would  be  seeking 
for  the  living  among  the  dead.  All  healthy  growth  is  a  comparatively 
slow  process.  To  produce  a  full  grown  orange  from  the  seed  in  an 
hour,  is  an  eastern  jugglery.  To  develop  a  healthy  process  of  deduc- 
tion or  induction  requires  time  —  time  to  observe  the  facts,  time  to 
consider  the  relations,  and  time  to  find  the  approximately  fitting  ex- 
pression. I  use  the  word  approximately  advisedly.  The  expression 
should  be  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  thought,  shadowing  its 
crudeness  and  imperfection.  And  this  should  be  accepted  tentatively 
in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  improved  expression  with  improved 
mental  processes.  Why  should  the  skull  be  larger  or  better  formed 
than  the  inhabiting  brain?  Why  should  we  deceive  ourselves  with 
the  appearance  of  chest  and  calves  due  entirely  to  padding,  and  laid 
aside  with  our  garments?  Bring  up  the  clear  clean-cut  expression 
as  we  bring  up  the  clean  clear-visioned  mind.  Let  them  go  hand  in 
hand,  giving  to  each  other  aid  and  comfort.  Let  not  a  mass  of  incon- 
sequent words  bury  up  the  struggling  thought,  or  the  awakening 
thought  perish  for  lack  of  power  to  call  up  the  fitting  word,  but  so 
teach  that  the  golden  light  will  in  due  time  find  its  golden  urn. 

Peicaukee.  A.  F.  North. 


CO-EDUCATION. 


This  subject  is  now  assuming  more  than  ordinary  importance  in 
some  of  our  eastern  cities,  more  paiticularly  Boston  and  Brooklyn. 

In  order  to  consider  the  case  intelligently,  it  may  be  well  to  review 
briefly  some  of  the  arguments  and  opinions  presented  for  and  against 
co-education  in  localities  where  the  question  is  being  warmly  dis- 
cussed; also  to  compare  the  social  status  of  such  localities  with  that 
of  the  country  at  large. 

Opposition  to  co-education  has  received  a  new  impulse  from  the 
fact  that  several  leading  colleges  have  excluded  young  ladies  from 
their  privileges  on  the  ground  that  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  boys' 
school  is  not  a  proper  one  for  girls.  That  such  an  atmosphere  is  not 
a  fitting  one  for  girls  is  painfully  true,  but  to  infer  therefrom  that 
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mixed  public  schools  are  an  evil  is  illogical  and  unjust,  for  the  moral 
tone  of  a  boys^  school  is  one  thing,  and  that  of  a  mixed  school  another 
and  a  better.  Some  of  the  colleges  alluded  to  were  practically  boys' 
schools  as  the  comparative  number  of  lad}*  students  was  small,  and 
the  moral  tone  such  that  the  college  presidents  regarded  it  unsafe  for 
young  ladies. 

The  public  schools  of  New  York  city  have  for  years  been  conducted 
on  the  separate  plan.  In  a  conversation  with  a  person  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  boys'  schools  in  New  York  city,  my  question 
as  to  the  condition  of  his  school  compared  with  mixed  schools  elicited 
the  reply,  "Tough."  This  school  may  have  been  an  exception,  but 
there  are  reasons  to  apprehend  that  it  represented  too  faithfully  the 
general  condition  of  boys'  schools. 

It  is  stated  that  the  commingling  of  the  sexes  in  the  school  room 
begets  a  coarseness  of  manners  which  is  prejudicial  to  the  girls,  while 
the  friends  of  co-education  contend  that  the  refining  influence  of  the 
girls  act  favorably  upon  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  boys,  and. 
hence  that  such  association  under  proper  restrictions  proves  a  mutual 
blessing,  and  that  to  instruct  youth  how  to  behave  in  mixed  company 
is  a  necessary  part  of  t^ieir  training. 

Opponents  further  claim  that  the  tone  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  clas- 
sics, while  it  does  not  injure  boys,  is  hurtful  to  girls.  To  this  we 
venture  two  objections:  The  above  statement  obtains  as  to  the  Latin 
school  in  Boston,  which  is  supported  by  the  public.  From  this  it  is 
attempted  to  form  an  argument  against  all  public  schools.  If  the 
general  application  lor  the  reason  that  all  Latin  schools  ai*e  not  public 
schools.  The  worse  feature  of  this  argument  is  the  false  position  of 
its  premise.  It  is  not  true  that  such  classics  as  are  injurious  to  the 
girls  have  no  such  effect  upon  the  bo^'s.  Were  it  said  that  such  pas- 
sages, while  they  can  be  taught  to  a  separate  class  without  proving 
injurious  would  in  a  mixed  class  prove  harmful,  the  statement  would 
have  the  force  of  argument,  it  being  in  a  measure  true.  Moreover, 
classics  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  our  public  schools  can  be 
secured  without  introducing  selections  which  are  objectionable  in  a 
mixed  class. 

There  is  a  sophistry  in  the  logic  of  the  opposition  which  the  unob- 
serving  will  not  detect.  Much  is  said  regarding  the  danger  to  which 
girls  are  exposed,  but  the  boys  are  either  considered  proof  against  all 
immoral  influences  or  else  their  interest  in  morality  is  entirely  ignored. 
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Apparently  the  question  is  considered  from  a  moral  standpoint,  but  a 
closer  investigation  will  reveal  an  undercurrent  which  resolves  itself 
into  caste.  It  is  urged  that  in  mixed  schools  pupils  form  acquaint- 
ances which  parents  cannot  approve,  and  which  in  after  years  may 
prove  humiliating  to  the  upper  classes.  This  has  great  weight  with 
the  aristocracy  of  the  cities,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  chief  source 
of  opposition  to  co-education.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
wealthy,  while  they  command  the  influence  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  power,  yet  they  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion even  of  the  cities,  that  the  grievance,  of  which  they  complain  is 
•confined  to  a  few  who  are  able  to  give  their  children  the  benefits  of 
other  than  public  schools  if  they  are  not  content  to  accept  such 
schools  as  the  best  judgment  and  means  of  the  majority  of  citizens 
establish  and  support. 

A  few  of  the  arguments  which  the  discussion  involves  we  have 
touched  upon.  Of  course  extravagant  statements  unworthy  of  notice 
are  made  by  extremists  on  both  sides.  Some  claim  co-education  to  be 
the  only  proper  method  of  training  children,  while  others  denounce 
the  system  as  wholly  vicious. 

These  controversies  may  be  of  public  interest,  but  the  trained 
teacher  will  find  his  personal  experience  and  observation  a  better  guide. 

There  are  dangers  peculiar  to  mixed  schools  M*hich  make  competent 
management  and  strict  surveillance  absolutely  essential;  constant  vigi- 
lance is  their  only  safegard.  A  lively  interest  in  study  will  exclude 
morbid  thoughts.  Boys  are  more  rude  and  boisterous,  and  if  not  re- 
strained will  exert  a  similar  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  girls. 
It  is  equally  true  that  girls  are  more  reserved,  and  in  a  properly  dis- 
ciplined school  will  exert  a  refining  infiuence  which  cannot  escape  the 
boys,  and  which'  will  strengthen  their  own  virtues.  In  this  connec- 
tion too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  responsibility  of 
teachers,  not  indeed  to  prevent  acquaintance,  which  is  as  undesirable 
as  it  is  impossible,  but  so  to  use  their  influence  and  authority  that  the 
bounds  of  propriety  be  not  over-stepped. 

There  are  also  physical  and  mental  constitutional  differences  be- 
tween boys  and  girls  which  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  boy  is  less 
sensitive,  more  unconcerned,  more  confident,  and  can  be  urged.  The 
girl  is  more  reserved,  more  delicate,  more  passionate  and  more  easily 
discouraged.  These  constitutional  differences  call  for  sound  judgment, 
thoughtfulncss  and  a  nice  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 
2— Vol.  VIIL— No.  1. 
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Girls  have  good  command  of  language,  and  memorize  easily;  boys^ 
possess  in  a  greater  measure  the  power  of  concentration,  and  in  rea- 
soning can  bear  a  greater  mental  stain.  So  far  as  the  curriculum  of 
the  public  school  is  concerned,  however,  these*  differences  favor  the 
girl  as  much  as  they  do  the  boy. 

In  separate  schools  the  tendency  is  to  have  the  pupils  instructed  by 
teachers  of  their  own  sex  only,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  c<^ntact  with  different  minds. 

The  most  serious  objection  to  a  general  system  of  separate  schools,, 
one  which  seems  to  be  entirely  ignored,  is  the  utter  impracticability 
of  the  measure.  In  large  cities  where  several  buildings  can  be  filled 
with  pupils  the  measure  would  not  be  so  difficult;  but  in  smaller  ones,, 
in  [towns  and  throughout  the  rural  districts,  where  one  building  is 
sufficient  for  one  school,  it  would  become  necessary  to  erect  more  build- 
ings and  to  increase  the  teaching  force  to  instruct  the  same  number 
of  pupils.  This  would  increase  the  burdens  of  taxation  and  compel 
districts  to  resort  to  cheap  teachers,  and  thus  lower  the  standard  of 
excellence  in  the  great  majority  of  our  common  schools. 

There  need  be  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  as  localities  are  now  at 
liberty  to  make  their  schools  separate  or  mixed  to  suit  their  own  con<* 
venience.  Discussion,  however,  can  cause  no  harm.  There  are  de- 
fects in  our  system  of  public  schools  more  serious  than  that  of  co- 
education which  it  is  hoped  discussion  will  expose  and  help  to  correct* 

Lancaster.  J.  G.  Davies. 


BRIEF  COMMENTARIES.    VI. 

Cic.  in  Cat.,  II,  2,  4. 

Sed  cum  viderem,  ne  vobis  quidem  omnibus  re  etiam  turn  probata^ 
si  ilium,  ut  erat  meritus,  morte  multassem,  fore  ut  ejus  socios  invidia 
oppressus  persequi  non  possem,  rem  hue  deduxi,  ut  tum  palam  pugnare 
possetis,  cum  hostem  aperte  videretis. 

In  a  complicated  sentence  like  this,  the  student  should  look  at  once 
for  the  principal  verb,  which  of  course  is  dediLxi^  that  being  the  only 
verb  in  the  indicative  mood,  except  erat  meritus^  which  follows  the 
relative  adverb  u^,  and  is  therefore  subordinate.  Bern  hue  deduxi  is 
the  kernel  of  the  sentence,  —  the  verb  and  its  object;  all  that  precedes 
this  is  subordinate.  In  this  subordinate  clause  we  begin  with  the  verb 
viderem,  following  the  temporal  conjunction  cum.     Videretn  is  a 
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transative  verb,  and  as  there  is  no  accusative  case  following  it,  it  must 
govern  a  clause  —  an  accusative  with  the  infinitive,  that  being  the 
class  of  clauses  which  follows  verbs  of  seeing:  the  object  of  riderem 
must  therefore  be  fore  with  its  subject,  that  being  the  only  infinitive 
in  the  clause.  And  here  lies,  no  doubt,  the  difficulty  in  the  sentence  — 
in  the  fact  that  fore  is  used  impersonally,  having  its  subject,  not  in 
^  the  accusative  case  of  a  noun,  but  in  the  shape  of  a  clause.  Futurum 
est  is  one  of  the  impersonal  verbs  (of  the  class  of  sequttur,  restat,  mos 
eat,  etc.),  which  has  as  a  subject  a  clause  with  ut  and  the  subjunctive. 
Futurum  est  ut  ejus  soeios  persequi  nan  poasim:  "  It  will  be  [come  to 
passj  that  I  cannot  follow  up  his  accomplices.^^  This  clause  now  be- 
comes the  subject  of  the  future  infinitive  fore  \^futurum  esse^^  the 
present  subjunctive  passim  becoming  the  imperfect  possem  by  the  rule 
of  sequence  of  tenses,  —  the  whole  sentence,  with  its  principal  verb 
deduxi^  relating  to  past  time.  Render:  "When  I  saw  that  it  would 
come  to  pass  that  I  should  not  be  able,"  etc.,  or  more  simply,  "  when 
I  saw  that  I  should  not  be  able,"  etc. 

From  ne  to  multassem  is  subordinate  to  the  clause  just  analysed,  and 
itself  consists  of  two  coordinate  modifications:  1.  Be*  *  probata^  sai 
ablative  absolute  of  cause,  "  since  even  then  the  case  was  not  proved 
even  to  all  of  you."  2.  St.. multassem^  a,  coniitionaX  clause,  "if  I 
should  punish  him  with  death,  aS  he  deserved."  Multassem  represents 
the  future  perfect  indicative  of  the  direct  discourse,  made  a  secondary 
tense  of  the  subjunctive  by  depending  upon  viderem^  and  being  in 
its  own  nature  a  tense  of  completed  action. 

The  ut  clause  at  the  close,  explaining  the  term  huc^  needs  no 
analysis.  W.  F.  Allen. 


INTEREST  ON  NOTES. 

I  presume  I  am  not  alone  among  teachers  in  criticising  with  some 
severity  the  Connecticut  rule  for  computing  interest  on  notes,  on 
which  partial  payments  have  been  made. 

A  few  months  ago,  having  a  case  not  provided  for  in  the  text-book, 
to  wit:  one  in  which  the  payment  exceeded  the  interest  accrued  at 
the  time  of  payment,  but  less  than  a  yearns  interest  on  the  sum  lent, 
I  wrote  to  the  "chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  state  of 
C  onnecticut,"  and  directed  it  to  "  Hartford,  Conn.,"  asking  for  infor- 
mation; and  in  due  time  I  received  a  courteous  reply  from  Norwich, 
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Conn.,  which,  in  a  few  words,  made  the  whole  matter  plain,  snd  satis- 
fied me  that  if  interest  is  not  to  be  allowed  on  interest,  the  Connecti> 
cut  rule  is  the  only  equitable  rule,  and  should  have  been  adopted 
instead  of  the  Massachusetts  rule  by  Chaacellor  Kent,  and  by  the 
United  States'  courts. 

I  hitve  not  his  letter  by  me,  but  lie  says  in  substance,  that  interest 
is  equitably  due  at  the  end  of  each  year,  but  if  the  lender  has  neg- 
lected to  collect  his  interest  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  to  provide  for 
its  collection,  the  courts  will  not  relieye  him  of  the  results  of  his  own 
neglect.  If,  however,  the  borrower  subsequently  makes  a  payment, 
the  court  will  take  so  much  of  this  as  is  necessary  to  pay  the  interest 
past  due,  and  allow  interest  on  the  excess  of  payment,  if  any,  until 
the  end  of  the  year. 

With  this  principle  for  his  guide,  any  scholar  with  a  mind  suffi- 
ciently mature  to  study  percentage,  can  make  his  own  rule,  and  when 
he  publishes  a  teit-book,  1  hope  he  will  be  able  to  give  a  rule,  if  he 
deem  one  necessary,  more  intelligible  than  those  usually  found  in  our 
text- books. 

Waupun.  C.  C.  Batlbt. 


SELECTED, 


SEX  IN  EDUCATION. 

(We  glvo  SD  «itlcle  tb(B  month  by  Mr.  Divlea,  of  Lanomtet,  on  Co-edncatlon. 
Juet  to  heir  all  eideB,  we  prlDt  the  the  follonlag.  which  1o(i.ib  Bomcwbat  In  a  dlflbrei 
It  iB  from  the  K*w  Yoti  World.— Sob.] 

"  '  own  advocate  of  what  are  popularly  called  women's  rights 
us  with  a  few  criticisms  on  the  World's  recent  article  on 
tion  of  Boston  Girls."  There  is  at  least  one  point  in  her 
hiich  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice: 
ly  no  one  can  agree  with  President  Porter  in  the  apparent 
bis  suggestion  that  the  sexes  should  be  so  educated  as  to 
e  peculiar  qualities  of  each,  since  all  must  rather  think 
ould  be  so  reared  as  to  supply  to  it  the  differences  chamc- 
at  present;  that  women  should  be  taught  to  be  stronger. 
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though  not  less  lovelj,  and  men  taaght  to  be  gentle,  though  not  lest$ 
strong." 

Our  fair  critic  adduces  no  arguments  to  support  this  statement,  but 
the  very  terms  in  which  it  is  made  suggest  objections.  If  a  youiii 
has  weak  points  of  character  it  is  well  enough  to  endeavor  to 
strengthen  them  in  the  course  of  his  education.  It  is  not  considered 
unwise  when  a  lad  is  disposed  to  the  exclusive  study  of  languages  to 
give  him  as  much  discipline  in  mathematics  as  he  can  endure  without 
the  perversion  of  his  natural  inclination;  but  it  is  acknowledged  also 
that  his  best  development  is  likely  to  be  in  the  pursuit  which  his  own 
wish  prompts  him  to  follow.  He  can  hardly  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish any  surpassingly  good  work  in  other  departments.  So  it  may 
be  well  enough  to  teach  a  girl  who  has  special  talents  for  painting  to 
strum  a  little  on  the  piano;  but  this  disciplinary  exercise  may  easily 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  spoil  a  good  painter  without  making  a  good 
muFucian.  In  dealing  with  the  sexes  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
the  same  policy  of  cultivating  in  each  sex  the  spf^cial  ai>titudes  of 
each  ought  to  be  adopted.  Indeed,  the  whole  problem  of  education 
is  intimately  connected  with  and  dependent  upon  the  judicious  study 
of  individual  character.  Every  wise  instructor  Jmows  that  one  boy 
cannoh  be  safely  loaded  with  the  same  amount  of  work  which  another 
can  easily  carry;  that  a  sensitive  lad  with  a  delicate  relish  for  poetry 
is  not  fit  to  undergo  the  same  training  as  a  rough,  hearty  boy,  with  a 
taste  for  mechanics.  It  is  plain  that  the  system  of  education  in  which 
such  differences  are  most  clearly  recognized  and  which  adapts  itself 
best  to  them  will  produce  the  best  results;  and  the  great  defect  of 
most  systems  of  education  is  that  under  them  such  recognition  and 
adaptation  are  rare  and  difficult.  But  as  between  boys  and  girls,  the 
distinctions  of  strength,  structure,  temperament  and  disposition  are 
plain.  The  individual  differences  between  different  boys  and  different 
girls  were  little  recognized  in  the  earlier  systems  of  education,  an 
the  mental  and  moral  differences  between  the  sexes  are  not  so  marked 
in  early  youth  as  to  have  suggested  separate  systems  of  juvenile  edu- 
cation for  boys  and  girls  under  those  earlier  systems.  But  as  the 
boys  and  girls  grew  up  towards  young  manhood  and  young  woman- 
hood the  distinction  between  all  young  men  and  all  young  women 
enforced  attention,  and  separate  systems  of  education  were  inevitably 
adopted.  If  the  agitators  of  the  subject  of  co-education  put  aside  the 
question  of  sex  for  a  moment  and  simply  suppose  one  set  of  beings 
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with  certain  physical  qualities  and  mental  proclivities  and  another  set 
of  beings  varying  constantly  from  them  in  both  respects,  they  must 
confess  that  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  nature  to  apply  the  same 
discipline  to  both.  Call  this  distinction  sex,  and  you  have  the  origin 
of  the  separate  systems  of  education,  which  are  merely  a  first  step 
towards  the  realization  of  the  theory  that  each  individual  ought  to 
be  educated  with  as  close  a  reference  as  possible  to  his  or  her  strong 
and  weak  points.  People  who  insist  upon  educating  a  girl  like  a  boy 
or  a  boy  like  a  girl  make  with  their  eyes  open  the  blunder  which  the 
father  of  Pascal  made  inadvertently  when  he  forced  his  son  to  study 
the  languages  and  kept  mathematics  out  of  his  reach.  We  are  in* 
clined  to  think  that  for  a  good  many  ages  to  come  women  will  find 
their  greatest  sources  of  influence  in  their  womanly  qualities.  Wo- 
men who  have  been  notable  for  the  unusually  masculine  character 
of  their  minds  have  rarely  been  admired  as  women  by  men  or  looked 
up  to  as  types  and  examples  by  their  own  sex.  Mme.  De  Stael, 
George  Sand,  Harriet  Martineau  and  George  Eliot  may  all  be  de- 
scribed as  women  spoiled  to  make  geniuses,  just  as  men  are  sometimes 
spoiled  to  make  poets.  Such  a  sacrifice  is  costly,  but  it  is  gladly  of- 
fered whenever  the  gods  call  for  it.  To  attempt  to  spoil  all  the  wo- 
men in  the  world  on  the  chance  of  getting  thousands  of  geniuses  out 
of  them  is  a  very  difierent  matter. 


METHOD  OF  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  primary  fact  of  human  nature  is  the  participation  of  each  in 
the  life  of  all  —  upon  this  depends  all  progress  from  barbarism  toward 
civilization.  The  great  practical  lesson  for  the  youth  to  learn  is  how 
to  combine  with  his  fellows  so  as  to  aid  and  not  hinder  them.  Each 
individual  of  the  community  must  reinforce  its  result  and  not  weaken 
it.  Not  only  this,  but  each  individual  must  so  act  as  to  reinforce 
Jhimself — the  efforts  of  one  moment,  day  or  hour,  must  be  such  as  to 
combine  with  those  of  the  next,  and  produce  an  aggregate  result. 
The  total  of  the  separate  endeavors  must  be  directed  to  one  focus,  and 
days  be  reinforced  by  the  years. 

This  great  lesson  of  combination  with  one's  fellow  men  by  the  in- 
dividual man  —  and  of  the  particular  moments  of  time  into  one  grand 
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result  —  is  the  one  lesson  of  school  discipline  inculcated  under  never 
so  great  a  variety  of  forms. 

(1).  There  are  punctuality  and  regularity;  without  them  concert  of 
action  is  destroyed,  time  wasted,  labor  wasted  and  mutual  confidence 
weakened.  A  school  without  regularity  and  punctuality  is,  as  we  ex- 
press it,  ^^  demoralized.^^ 

(2).  Next  there  is  silence,  self-control  as  manifested  in  the  repres- 
sion of  the  impulse  to  prate  and  chatter.  Human  character  gains  in 
depth  only  through  the  ability  to  hold  back  the  impulse  to  immedi- 
ate reaction  against  one's  first  impressions,  and  to  allow  the  second, 
.and  third  and  subsequent  impressions  to  follow,  until  the  permanent 
and  invariable  is  discerned  amidst  the  shifting  surfaces.  The  effect  of 
noise  is  distraction;  silence  is  the  parent  of  attention. 

(3).  Attention  in  school  is  of  two  kinds:  (a)  to  one's  own  work, 
absorbed  in  individual  investigation  regardless  of  the  occupation  of 
one's  fellows;  {b)  to  the  work  of  others  —  as  in  a  class  recitation 
wherein  each  pupil  is  alert,  watching  the  process  of  interaction  be- 
tween the  minds  of  his  fellow  pupils  and  that  of  the  teacher;  himself 
participating.  The  pupil's  industry  consists  of  these  two  kinds  of 
attention. 

With  the  power  of  attention,  moral  and  intellectual  forces  unite. 
Attention  is  intellect  acted  upon  directly  by  the  will,  and  without 
such  combination  with  the  v/ill,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  higher  in^ 
sight  or  thinking. 

(4).  Moral  instruction  in  the  form  of  disciplining  the  pupil  into 
habits  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  courtesy,  justice  and  kindness,  belongs 
incidentally  to  the  school,  and  depends  largely  upon  the  personelle  of 
the  teache'r.  All  virtues  fasten  easily  to  the  child  when  he  has  once 
broken  up  his  animal  naturalness  by  the  habits  of  strict  punctuality 
and  regularity,  silence,  attention  and  industry.  For  industry  denotes 
the  ascent  above  the  stage  of  immediate  animal  enjoyment,  and  the 
attainment  of  gratification  through  self-sacrifice.  Self-sacrifice  for  a 
rational  end  is  the  root  of  the  moral  tree.  Without  this  in  its  ele- 
mentary forms  of  regularity,  silence,  attention  and  industry,  all 
formal  inculcation  of  morality  is  a  painful  farce.  —  Supt.  Harris,  St^ 
Louis. 

Ax  indiscreet  person  is  like  an  unsealed  letter,  which  every  one  may 
read,  but  which  is  seldom  worth  reading. 
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ORAL  AND  TEXT-BOOK  INSTRUCTION. 

As  regards  the  method  of  instruction,  there  are  the  so-called  oral 
and  text-book  methods.  The  oral  method  is  the  liveliest  and  most 
inspiring.  The  teacher  is  the  fountain  of  information,  and  the  pupils 
are  kept  alert  by  causing  them  to  contribute  their  knowledge  and 
criticisms  to  the  subject  as  it  developes.  The  defects  of  the  method 
are:  (1)  Its  liability  to  throw  most  of  the  work  upon  the  teacher  and 
too  little  upon  the  pupil.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  make  the 
pupil  work  —  rather  than  the  teacher  work.  (2)  If,  in  order  to  give 
the  pupils  work  to  do  in  the  preparation  of  their  recitation,  the 
teacher  falls  into  the  habit  of  dictating  lessons  to  pupils,  the  danger 
is  that  the  pupil  wastes  most  of  the  time  devoted  to  recitation  in  con- 
structing a  poor  quality  of  manuscript  text-book,  and  the  recitation 
degenerates  into  a  monotonous  and  profitless  aiFair. 

Again,  the  teacher  being  the  fountain  of  information  in  the  purely 
oral  method,  there  cannot  be  without  discourtesy  such  freedom  of 
discussion  of  the  views  of  the  source  of  information  as  there  can 
when  a  text-book  is  used  in  which  teacher  and  pupil  have  no  further 
interest  than  to  prove  its  truth. 

The  text-book  method  has  the  advantage  in  developing,  in  the  best 
manner,  the  first  kind  of  attention  above  described  —  that  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  pupil  upon  his  work,  utterly  oblivious  of  teacher  or  fellow 
pupils.  When  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  subject,  as  he  thinks  it  is 
presented  in  the  book,  the  well  conducted  recitation  tests  his  work, 
and  exhibits  to  him  the  different  constructions  which  may  be  put  on 
the  same  words;  it  enlarges  his  view  of  the  subject,  shows  him  where 
his  own  powers  of  critical  attention  have  failed,  and  where  he  has 
been  more  acute  than  his  fellows,  and  thus  tends  to  equalize  and  de- 
velope  all  of  his  faculties.  It  developes  in  the  •happiest  manner  the 
second  species  of  attention  —  that  of  watching  a  process  of  thought 
about  a  subject  carried  on  dialectically  by  fellow  pupils  and  teachers — 
a  process  in  which  insight  into  human  nature  is  developed  more  rap- 
idly than  in  any  other  way.  The  defects  of  text-book  instruction 
are:  (1)  It  tends  to  make  the  teacher  indolent,  and  to  let  the  pupils 
confine  their  recitation  to  the  words  of  the  book,  thus  exercising  only 
verbal  memory.  It  is  apt,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be  monoton- 
ous and  dull,  dogmatic  and  mechanical;  the  teacher  scarcely  investi- 
gating the  subject  beyond  the  words  of  the  text,  and  by  use  of  the 
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book  in  recitation,  dispensing  even  with  the  mastery  of  the  text.  (2) 
The  use  of  a  ready-made  text-book  has  the  further  disadvantage  that 
the  teacher  takes  the  order  of  presentation  in  the  book  for  granted, 
and  does  not  discover  by  original  attempts  at  the  unfolding  of  a  sub- 
ject, what  the  principle  is  that  guides  one  from  topic  to  topic.  With- 
out this  knowledge  of  the  genesis  of  a  subject,  the  highest  and  best 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  fails. 

The  method  of  "  original  investigation,"  as  I  have  named  the  high- 
est method,  is  that  which  combines  the  advantages  of  both  the  former 
methods;  it  secures  the  first  and  second  species  of  attention;  (1)  in- 
dependent industry,  and  (2)  critical  investigation  of  the  results  of 
others,  and,  in  addition,  puts  iiself  in  the  place  of  the  teacher  in  the 
fact  that  the  pupil  is  taught  how  to  study  the  evolution  of  a  subject 
for  himself,  and  to  learn  not  merely  its  dead  results,  but  its  living  his- 
torical process.  He  is  taught  how  to  make  a  text-book  as  well  as 
how  to  critically  examine  and  verify  one.  He  is  taught  how  to  in- 
augurate and  conduct  original  investigations  upon  a  subject,  whether 
that  subject  be  a  thing  of  nature  requiring  the  use  of  the  laboratory, 
the  microscope  or  the  scientific  expedition,  or  whether  the  subject  be 
a  thing  of  the  mind,  requiring  the  analysis  of  patient  thought,  or  the 
laborious  historical  research  and  sifting  of  authorities. 

Doubtless  the  former  generation  of  educators  in  this  country  laid 
too  much  stress  upon  the  mere  mastery  of  the  technique  of  the  book 
and  the  initiation  of  the  pupil  into  the  method  of  mastering  the 
printed  page.  The  new  avatar  in  education  that  has  descended  here 
in  this  land;  brings  with  it  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  other  phase  of 
education  mentioned,  to  wit:  the  verification  of  book  learning  by  in- 
dependent and  true  scientific  investigation.  Our  educational  methods 
are  gradually  undergoing  revolution  all  over  the  country  so  far  as  in- 
struction is  concerned,  so  as  to  adopt  the  "  method  of  investigation" 
in  place  of  the  old  method,  which  is  spoken  of  contemptuously,  as  the 
"  cramming  text-book  method."  The  new  method  is  all-worthy  of 
adoption,  but  the  old  is  not  sufficiently  valued.  Hence  we  have  ex- 
tremes and  unnecessary  one-sidedness  in  the  newest  devotees  of  the 
method  of  investigation.  The  tendency  is,  of  course,  to  neglect  the 
printed  page  and  the  critical  comparison  of  authorities,  and  to  con- 
fine teaching  too  much  to  individual  experiment  and  original  investi- 
gation. It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  school  has  its  chief  work 
in  initiating  the  pupil  into  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  race  as  a 
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preliminary  to  his  original  additions  to  the  same.  Unless  he  knows 
what  has  been  thought,  observed  and  done,  he  runs  the  risk  of  travel- 
ing around  in  a  narrow  circle  of  his  own,  and  wasting  his  life  in  re- 
peating discoveries  long  since  made.  Hence,  in  early  life,  there  pre- 
dominates the  assimilating  stage  of  education;  in  maturer  life,  the 
stage  of  original  acquisition. 

And  yet,  even  in  this  characterization  of  the  difference  between  the 
school  and  practical  life,  we  are  apt  to  underrate  the  assimilative  stage. 
For  inasmuch  as  all  human  life  is  vicarious,  and  all  mankind  are 
made  by  means  of  spoken  and  printed  language  to  live  for  each  in- 
dividual—  so  that  each  individual  is  able  through  language  to  partici- 
pate spiritually  in  the  experience  of  the  race  without  being  obliged 
to  suffer  the  terrible  throes  —  the  agony  and  sweat  of  blood — that 
that  experience  has  cost  in  the  aggregate — it  follows  that  the 
greater  part  of  life  is,  after  all,  the  participation  in  the  life  of  the  race 
«nd  its  assimilation,  rather  than  exclusively  original  experience.  The 
race  transcends  the  individual  almost  in  an  infinite  potency.  What 
are  the  senses  of  one  scientific  man  to  the  aggregate  senses  of  all  sci- 
entific men  ?  What  is  the  thinking  of  one  philosopher  to  the  think- 
ing of  all  philosophers?  The  physical  labor  of  one  man  is  insignifi- 
cant compared  with  that  of  the  community;  still  less  potent  is  the 
unaided  might  of  the  individual  thinker  —  experimenter  or  literary 
man.  Genius  is  the  ascent  of  the  individual  into  the  vision  and  will- 
power of  the  race  —  so  that  he  is  guided  by  the  universality  of  man- 
kind, and  is  a  fit  guide  for  others.  Without  this  participation  in  the 
common  mind  and  experience  of  the  race,  the  individual  can  not 
achieve  anything  except  erratic  and  negative  endeavors.  He  con- 
spires against  humanity.  He  mistakes  idiosyncrasy  for  originality, 
and  his  life  is  a  profitless  attempt  to  dispense  with  sunlight  and  to 
see  the  world  by  the  shine  of  his  own  eyes.  The  outcome  of  such 
seeing  is  hallucination  and  the  spectre- world. 

This  is  more  evident  when  we  consider  a  moment  what  our  greatest 
men  of  science  owe  to  others  of  their  kind.  A  Humboldt,  a  Bitter, 
an  Agassiz,  a  Du  Bois  Beymond,  a  Huxley  or  a  Tyndall  seem  to  give 
in  their  writings  encyclopaedic  summaries  of  the  total  results  of  hu- 
man investigation.  The  great  original  contributions  that  they  have 
made  seem  and  are  only  small  points  in  the  knowledge  they  have 
learned  from  others. 

Hence  care  must  be  taken  not  to  undervalue  the  old  pedagogic 
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method  of  critical  sifting  of  the  text-book  lessons  as  an  initiation  of  the 
pupil  into  the  method  of  availing  himself  of  the  experience  of  man- 
kind. Its  compass  did  not  include  all;  but,  if  a  choice  must  be  made» 
it  included  what  should  be  first  chosen. 

But  the  new  method  of  investigation  deserves  all  the  admiration  it 
receives,  and,  indeed  more.  It  does  not,  when  rightly  understood, 
conflict  with  the  method  of  critical  comparison  of  authorities,  but  is 
a  valuable  supplement  to  it,  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  after  a  fair 
trial.  We  do  right  in  anticipating  very  marked  results  in  the  rising 
generation  educated  under  this  new  method.  —  Supt.  Harris,  St. 
Louis. 


FREDERICK  FRCEBEL. 

Frederick  Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  "  Kindergarten  "  system  of  ed- 
ucation, was  born  in  Germany,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Pestalozzi,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  his  method  of  teaching.  Froebel,  however,  soon 
discovered  the  want  of  something  better  calculated  to  interest  and 
engage  the  active  powers  of  the  youngest  children.  He  carefully 
studied  the  child  in  its  spiritual,  moral,  intellectual,  and  animal  na- 
ture. He  perceived  that,  by  the  old  systems  of  instruction,  the  har- 
monious and  gradual  development  of  all  the  faculties  was  not  secured, 
but  that  the  memory  was  olten  overtaxed,  the  moral  sentiment  neg- 
lected, or  the  physical  powers  stunted,  while  the  inventive  or  creative 
facult}^  innate  in  every  child,  remained  undeveloped.  He  watched 
nature  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  plants  grew  freely  in  good  soil 
and  pure  air,  needing  but  the  aid  of  the  cultivator  for  their  perfect  de- 
velopment. In  beautiful  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  Nature,  he 
found,  too,  the  Scripture  precept:  ^^  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,^^  with  its  euccmraging  promise,  ^^  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.*^  He  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
teacher  of  youth  should  not  attempt  to  force  the  mind,  but  simply 
use  the  right  means  and  materials  by  which  knowledge  may  be  ob- 
tained, direct  the  awakening  faculties,  form  the  habits,  educate  the 
feelings,  and  preserve  a  pure  atmosphere  and  good  influences  around 
the  tender  human  plant. 

^^  We  must  begin  at  the  beginning,^^  said  Froebel,  after  having  de- 
voted nearly  a  life- time  to  the  education  of  scholars  beyond  childhood. 
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"  Too  much  has  to  be  undone  in  later  years,  that  has  been  done  wrong 
from  the  outset."  He,  thereupon,  addressed  himself  to  mothers,  to 
the  whole  female  sex,  to  whom  the  care  of  infancy  is  committed.  In 
his  book  of  "  Mother's  Cosseting  Songs,"  Frederick  Froebel  laid  down 
his  views  on  Infant  Education. 

For  the  age  from  three  to  seven  he  devised  his  "  Kindergarten,"  as 
an  intermediate  step  and  connecting  link  between  the  child's  home 
life  and  the  school,  which  brings  the  child  into  contact  with  the  chil- 
dren of  his  own  age,  enhances  his  pleasure  in  following  the  same  par- 
suits  with  them,  and  plants  the  seeds  of  sociable  virtues.  During  his 
life-time  Froebel  was  understood  and  appreciated  only  by  a  few  supe- 
rior minds.  In  order  to  make  his  ideas  more  widely  known,  this  un- 
selfish man  practiced  much  self-denial,  and  traveled  many  miles,  fre- 
quently resting  on  the  green  sward  at  night,  **  with  an  umbrella  for 
his  bedroom  and  a  knapsack  for  his  pillow."  Toward  the  close  of  his 
life  his  labors  were  rewarded  with  success,  for  he  lived  to  see  many 
^^  Kindergartens  "  (Child-Oardens),  as  he  called  them,  established  in 
Germany. — N.  Y.  School  JoumaL 


CHANGE  OF  RESIDENCE. 

[A  good  deal  is  said  about  the  bad  effects  of  a  frequent  change  of 
teachers,  but  here  we  have  something  on  a  change  often  more  hurt- 
ful.—Edrs.] 

Parents  think  to  better  their  condition  by  "  moving."  Do  they 
ask  whether  such  step  will  be  likely  to  benefit  or  hinder  the  best  de- 
velopment of  their  children?  Suppose  the  change  brings  them  a  few 
hundred  dollars;  will  it  also  add  to  the  opportunities  of  the  child  for 
intellectual  acquirements,  cr,  would  such  change  be  eventually  a 
damage  to  the  child,  such  that  thousands  of  dollars  could  not  atone 
for?  Such  damage  would  result  when  the  family  of  young  people  are 
removed  from  the  locality  with  good  schools,  to  some  sparsely  and 
newly  settled  country  where  schools  had  not  yet  been  established. 
So  we  would  advise  that  if  changes  are  to  made,  let  them  occur  before 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  are  twelve  years  of  age,  not  at  a  pe- 
riod when  to  remove  them  from  school  would  be  almost  suicidal. 
*'  There  is  a  sublimity  in  permanence."  The  itinerant  is  generally  a 
loser.    Too  much  change  is  bad  for  the  adult  as  well  as  for  the 
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younger.  Americans  need  rest  in  these  days.  They  need  leisure, 
time  to  think,  to  read,  to  study.  The  scholarship  of  the  older  com- 
munities ought  to  be  better  than  in  the  newer.  The  fine  arts  are 
more  cultivated  in  the  older  than  in  new  cities.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  such  a  state  83  becoming  stale,  but  we  of  the  west  or  southwest  are 
in  little  danger  as  yet  of  getting  rusty  from  being  fixed  in  one  place. 
A  very  few  removes  of  a  household  are  equivalent  to  a  conflagration, 
a  destruction  not  only  to  the  furniture  of  the  house,  but  a  damage 
also  to  the  garniture  of  the  mind.  The  cares  of  the  family,  the  time 
required  to  fix  up  or  to  organize  the  new  bouse,  the  disarrangement  of 
everything  causes  vexation,  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quietness 
that  are  requisite  to  study.  Young  people  as  well  as  old,  should  have 
a  room  by  themselves  now  and  then;  should  be  unmolested.  To  fur- 
nish this  and  other  opportunities  for  successful  study  to  the  child 
from  ten  to  eighteen,  is  due  the  child,  and  the  sacred  duty  of  all  pa- 
rents. To  deny  these  helps  is  a  species  of  barbarism,  and  yet  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens,  if  the  wandering,  restless  ones  may  be 
called  "  citizens,"  resemble  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert,  nightly  pitch- 
ing their  roving  tent  a  day's  journey  nearer  —  intellectual  poverty  ! 
— American  Journal  of  Education. 


EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 

The  question  before  us  at  this  crisis  is,  "  Are  our  public  schools  do- 
ing all  that  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  them  to  prepare  the  young 
people,  who  have  to  live  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  to  become  intel- 
ligent, moral,  and  industrious  citizens?"  I  have  purposely  narrowed 
the  inquiry  to  those  who  labor  with  their  hands,  both  because  they 
form  so  large  a  majority  of  the  number  to  be  educated,  and  because 
those  who  are  not  destined  to  manual  labor  have  always  been  able, 
vhen  they  desired  it,  to  prjocure  education  outside  of  a  public  school 
system.  There  is  a  latent  fallacy  in  the  arguments  of  many,  with  re- 
gard to  the  connection  between  education  and  labor,  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  expose  at  the  outset.  It  is  popularly  believed,  though 
no  one  makes  the  assertion  in  so  many  words,  that  education  and  la- 
bor are,  to  a  certain  extent,  incompatible,  or  rather  that  they  bear  to 
each  other  an  inverse  ratio.  When  one  should  be  highest  the  other 
should  be  lowest.    For  those  who  do  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  the 
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lowest  amount  of  education  suffices;  indeed,  an  eminent  pulpit  orator 
of  a  neighboring  state  holds  that  no  education  is  the  best  for  such  la- 
borers. On  the  other  hand,  persons  whose  intellect  and  taste  have 
been  cultivated  to  the  highest  possible  point,  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  incapacitated  for  any  useful  employment.  Accordingly,  when 
primary  schools  were  first  established  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  com* 
monly  believed  that  the  diligent  and  successful  pupils  would  be  able 
to  live  without  working;  and  in  the  old  spelling-book,  thumbed  in. 
my  boyish  days,  may  be  read  an  exhortation  to  diligent  study,  closing 
with  the  remarkable  assertion,  which  the  boys  regarded  as  a  historic 

fact, 

"  For  learn iDg  was  the  only  thing, 

That  made  poor  Pepin's  son  a  king." 

In  opposition  to  this  popular  under-current  of  thought,  it  becomes 
us  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  that  public  education  is  but  the  handmaid 
of  labor;  that  education,  so  far  from  superseding  labor,  seeks  only  to 
render  it  more  effective;  that  so  far  from  there  being  any  incompati- 
bility between  them,  the  best  workman  is  the  man  who  has  had  the 
best  education. — Hon.  M,  A,  Newell, 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Q.  If  children  attend  school  in  another  district,  can  school-money 
be  drawn  by  the  district,  as  in  Illinois? 

A.  In  this  state  children  are  to  be  enumerated  and  draw  money 
only  in  the  district  in  which  they  belong. 

Q.     How  can  children  be  transferred  to  another  district? 

A.  There  is  no  method  of  transfer,  except  as  territory  is  trans- 
ferred, with  the  children  residing  on  it. 

Q.    Must  tuition  be  paid  in  a  "/r^e  high  school  "  by  pupils  over  20? 

A.  The  constitution  limits  school  age  free  of  tuition  to  20.  The 
new  high  schools  are  "  free  "  in  no  larger  sense  than  other  public 
schools. 
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Q.  The  district  having  voted  a  winter  and  a  summer  school,  can 
the  board  order  a  vacation  of  two  months  and  throw  part  of  the  win- 
ter school  into  the  spring? 

A.  This  would  be  an  unwaranted  exercise  of  their  discretionary 
power.    The  vote  of  the  district  must  be  carried  out. 

Q.  If  the  county  board  fails  to  levy  a  sufficient  school  tax  on  a 
town,  does  not  a  town  school  tax,  if  larger  than  the  deficiency,  make 
it  up? 

A.  No,  the  deficiency  must  be  made  up,  temporarily,  by  transfer 
of  money  from  the  general  fund  to  the  school  fund  of  the  town,  and 
the  county  board,  under  chapter  373,  laws  of  1876,  must  add  the  defi- 
ciency to  the  tax  levied  the  next  year.  The  county  school  tax,  levied 
upon  the  town,  is  separate  from  and  must  be  paid  in  addition  to  any 
school  tax  raised  by  the  town  itself. 

Q.  May  not  a  teacher  act  as  book-agent  in  other  districts  than  the 
one  in  which  he  is  teaching? 

A.  That  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  law.  He  should  not  act  as  book- 
agent  at  all  while  a  teacher. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  WHITEWATER. 

The  work  of  this  institution  for  the  year  1877-8,  was  begun  on  the  29th  of 
Angust.  The  attendance  during  the  fall  term  just  closed  has  been  large,  the 
efforts  of  the  teachers  untiring,  and  the  interest  of  the  students  most  active  and 
encouraging.  The  attendance  in  the  normal  or  teachers^  classes  was  216;  in  the 
preparatory  class,  49;  and  in  all  others,  116,  giving  a  total  of  881,  a  number 
nearly  equaling  the  entire  enrollment  of  the  year  ] 875-6.  This  fact  indicates  that 
the  attendance  for  the  current  year  will  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  last.  The  capacity  of  the  building  is,  in  fact,  about 
reached. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  this  school  was  reorganized, 
that  the  terms  were  rearranged  and  several  changes  made  in  the  faculty.  The 
total  number  now  employed  in  the  latter  is  thirteen.  The  number  of  additions 
to  the  teaching  force  was  seven.  These  teachers  were  selected  with  care  and 
with  speccial  reference  to  their  fitness  for  the  work  each  would  have  to  perform. 
The  results  thus  far  are  fully  equal  to  all  reasonable  expectations.  The  faculty 
is,  indeed,  a  good  one,  and  is  working  in  entire  harmony.    Among  the  more  im- 
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portEDt  changes  in  the  instructional  department  may  be  noticed  the  transfer  of 
the  normal  recitations  in  Latin  to  tlie  head  teacher  of  the  grammar  school ;  the 
assignment  of  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  the  prepaiatory  drill  for  practice- 
teaching,  to  a  definite  place  in  the  course  of  study  by  classes,  and  to  the  direc- 
tion of  special  teachers  selected  with  direct  reference  to  fitness  and  adaptation  to 
their  work.  The  results  are  already  such  as  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  the 
changes.  The  work  in  Latin  has  been  greatly  improved,  much  more  careful 
attention  being  given  to  the  elementary  principles,  to  thorough  drill  in  the 
grammar,  and  to  the  relations  of  that  language  to  the  mother  tongue.  The  instruc- 
tion in  vocal  music  has  been  entirely  revolutionized.  It  has  not  only  a  fixed 
place  in  the  course,  so  that  all  classes  entering  the  school  acquire  a  good  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles,  and  are  able  to  read  and  write  music  readily,  but  are  trained 
to  the  art  of  teaching  that  as  well  as  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
and  are  thus  prepared  to  lead  music  in  their  own  schools  wlien  they  shall  have 
entered  upon  their  professional  duties.  This  instruction  is  earned  through  all 
the  departments  in  daily  lessons,  from  the  primary  model  class  upward.  All  the 
classes  in  the  normal  department  engage  in  a  general  chorus  practice  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

In  a  similar  manner,  drawing  receives  its  due  share  of  attention  throughout 
the  school.  The  instruction  and  practice  in  this  important  branch  are  very 
systematic,  able  and  thorough,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  W.  S.  Johnson, 
whose  articles  in  the  Journal  have  heretofore  attracted  verv  wide  and  deserved 
attention.  Drawing  is  taken  up  and  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  its  basic 
principles,  and  not  as  a  merely  empirical  and  imitative  art.  It  thus  becomes  a 
powerful  discipline  to  the  mind,  as  well  as  a  means  of  occular  and  muscular  de- 
velopment. The  black-board  is  brought  into  constant  requisition.  Tiie  power 
of  the  left  as  well  as  the  right  hand  is  brought  into  play.  The  principles  of 
symmetry  are  kept  in  view,  and  exercises  witli  both  handu^  as  well  as  of  each, 
separately  form  a  part  of  the  course.  Original  designs,  enlargements  fmm  copy 
as  well  as  reductions,  are  among  the  means  of  securing  diversity  and  skill  in 
execution.  The  progress  of  the  classes  under  these  varied  and  masterly  courses 
of  treatment  has  been  remarkable.  The  value  of  this  drill  to  those  who  are  to 
practice  tJie  art  of  illustration  in  the  school  rooni  is  beyond  calculation.  The  aid 
it  renders  to  the  students  in  the  other  branches  of  study  is  already  very  noticeable. 

In  the  department  of  English  language  and  literature,  too,  a  decided  advance 
has  been  made.  The  teacher  assigned  to  this  work,  Miss  Thomas,  possesses  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  her  position.  Herself  an  enthusiastic  student  of  literature, 
and  endowed  with  greiit  energy  of  character,  she  inspires  her  classes  with  a  fond- 
ness for  these  studies,  and  their  progress  is  correspondingly  marked.  The  char- 
acter of  the  compositions  and  essays  of  the  past  term  evinces  a  decided  superiority 
over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  The  senior  rhetoricals  were  held  the  latter 
part  of  December,  and  two  other  public  exercises  of  some  of  the  lower  classes 
have  since  occuiTed  and  given  great  satisfaction. 

In  addition  to  the  special  advantages  above  noticed,  we  come  to  speak  of 
another,  second  in  importance  to  none  of  them.  The  Art  of  Teaching  is  now 
systematically  and  minutely  attended  to.    Not  only  the  human  mind,  but  the 
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broader  study  of  humannaturej  is  made  a  subject  of  analysis  and  study  as  a  ba- 
sis for  the  practice  of  teaching,  and  the  criticism  that  accompanies  it.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  assume  that  mere  teaching  in  a  practice-room  with  a  little  vague 
and  empirical  criticism,  made  by  teachers  of  limited  culture  and  experience, 
T?ill  answer  the  demands  of  a  sound  professional  *  preparation.  Prior  to  enter- 
ing the  school  of  practice,  the  members  of  the  class  to  be  thus  assigned  spend 
several  weeks  with  the  superintendent  of  the  model  school  in  the  discussion  of 
the  mind,  its  faculties,  the  Amotions  of  each,  and  the  relations  of  the  several 
branches  of  study  to  their  development  ThA^inbji^l  utkiuTe  of  the  child,  the 
means  of  influencing  and  controlling  his  con(^t,  'the  best  mea&a  of  arresting 
and  holding  his  attention,  and  of  inciting  him  to  induaby  and  self-activity  in 
his  school  work,  are  taken  up  in  order  and  carefully  considered.  In  short,  the 
tyro-teacher  is  not  allowed  to  go  into  the  practice-room  without  knowing  for 
what  he  goes,  what  he  is  to  do,  and  how.to  do  i^t  This^^^^paration  gives  fl  point 
and  sharpness  to  his  practice  not  otherwise  attttowiUiQ, ,%nd  mokes. Ms  experi- 
ence far  more  Instructive  and  profitable  than  would  othoFwisc  te  possible.  By 
the  means  indicated,  the  professional  work  in  this  school  is  being  both  system- 
atized and  emphasized.  It  is  beginning  to  assume  its  appropriate  place  and 
importance.  It  is  not  leftlo  take  its  chances  after  everything  else  has  been  done. 
The  classes  subjected  to  it  are  becoming  deeply  interested  and  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  its  value;  and  its  good  fruits,  it  is  confidently  believed,  will  in  due 
time  be  made  to  appear  in  the  superior  skill  and  success  of  the  graduates  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  state.  This  special  branch  of  the  professional  instruction, 
is  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Isabel  Lawrence,  a  lady  of  culture,  experience,  and  skill 
in  this  sphere  of  duty.  The  President  devotes  much  time  also  to  the  classes  in 
school  economy,  and  the  higher  questions  in  Pedagogy  and  the  Theory  of  Edu- 
cation. 

The  older  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  value  of  their  work'are  already  too 
well  known  to  need  special  reference  here.  The  Faculty  as  now  constituted, 
may  be  said,  with  truth,  to  be  exceptionally  strong.  Each  person  is  especially 
fitted  for  the  work  in  hand;  and  hence,  that  work,  as  a  whole,  is  well  balanced 
and  in  a  healthful  state  of  progress.  The  senior  class  numbers  eleven  persons, 
and  is  composed  of  excellent  material.  There  are  eleven  also  in  the  junior  class, 
making  twenty-two  now  in  the  four  years  course.  From  present  appearances, 
the  number  of  candidates  for  certificates  in  the  elementary  or  two  years  course 
in  June  next,  will  be  between  thirty-five  and  forty,  which,  with  the  seniors  above 
noted,  will  make  not  far  from  fifty  to  receive  the  honors  of  the  school  at  the  next 
commencement 

The  primary  model  class,  which  last  year  was  less  than  half  full,  was,  during 
file  fall  term  of  the  present  school  year,  entirely  up  to  the  maximum  of  its  ac- 
commodation. In  the  intermediate  room  last  year  there  were  only  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  pupils.  Now  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty.  The  grammar  de* 
partment,  in  charge  of  Miss  Helen  L.  Storke,  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  and  a  most 
ancomplished  scholar  and  teacher,  has  been  crowded  during  the  entire  fall  and 
wintor  thus  far. 

The  spring  term  will  begin  on  the  80th  of  the  present  month.    The  examina- 
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tions  for  admission  will  occur  on  the  day  previous.    It  is  for  the  interest  of 
every  person  proposing  to  enter  the  school  to  do  so  promptly  at  the  time  named. 

W.  P.  Phelps. 


OSHKOSH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Editors  Jottrnal:  The  enrollment  in  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School  during 
the  Pall  Term,  1877,  was  as  follows : 

Normal  Department.  —  Normal  Course— gentlemen,  84;  ladies,  119.  Pre- 
paratory Class—gentlemen  21 ;  ladies,  56 ;  total,  280. 

Model  Department.— Grammar  Grade,  108;  Intermediate,  55;  Primary,  48; 
total,  211. 

Total  in  the  school,  491. 

Number  admitted  to  Normal  Department  on  first  examination^gentlemeny 
23;  ladies,  50. 

Left  during  term  to  teach  —  gentlemen,  24;  ladies,  7. 

Number  of  students  employed  as  Practice  Teachers  in  Model  Department 
(half  term  each),  24. 

As  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  least  understood  features  of  Normal  School 
work  is  that  of  Practice  Teaching,  we  here  give  an  outline  of  that  work  as  con* 
ducted  in  this  school : 

During  the  first  term  of  the  first  year,  a  course  of  forty  lectures  on  School 
Management,  is  taken  by  the  student.  During  his  second  term  he  is  sent  to  the 
Model  Department,  as  an  observer  of  the  different  grades  of  work.  This  obser- 
vation is  facilitated  by  a  list  of  specific  points,  which  are  given  to  each  observer, 
and  upon  which  he  is  to  make  particular  notes.  At  the  close  of  his  series  of 
visits,  he  prepares  a  report  of  his  observations,  based  upon  the  notes  taken, 
and  it  is  filed  with  the  president  of  the  school. 

In  the  third  term  of  the  first  year's  work,  a  course  of  thirty  lessons  on  the  Art  of 
Teaching  is  given,  in  which  specific  methods  are  discussed.  The  student  is  now 
considered  ready  to  begin  work  as  "  practice  teacher,"  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  a  critic.  During  one  half  of  the  second  year,  the  student  has  charge 
of  a  class  in  the  Model  Department,  and  during  the  subsequent  years,  another 
half  year's  teaching  is  required  as  the  minimum  of  critical  work  in  this  field 
previous  to  graduation. 

No  student  is  placed  in  charge  of  a  class  while  the  critic  teacher  in  charge  of 
the  department  is  employed  in  teaching ;  therefore,  for  economy  in  time  and  su- 
pervising force,  it  is  usual  to  have  two  student  teachers  employed  in  either  de- 
partment at  the  same  time.  During  this  recitation  period,  the  regular  or  critic 
teacher  devotes  his  entire  attention  to  a  supervision  of  the  two  students  conduct- 
ing classes  in  adjacent  rooms. 

The  students  keep  "work  books,*'  in  which  every  lesson  is  outlined,  and  plan 
of  presentation  prepared  before  its  assignment  to  class. 

The  critic  holds  a  daily  teachers'  meeting,  at  which  time  plans  are  presented 
and  revised,  criticism  upon  former  work  is  made,  and  suggestion  of  methods  ia 
given. 
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Once  a  week,  a  general  teachers*  meeting  is  held  by  the  critics  and  practice 
teachers,  for  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  and  management  of  classes. 

G.  S.  AT.wieie. 

RITER  FALLS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  fourth  state  normal  school,  established  in  1875,  is  located  at  River  Falls,  in 
Pierce  county,  twelve  miles  southeast  from  Hudson,  which  is  on  the  West  Wis- 
consin railway.  Like  the  older  schools,  its  present  condition  is  the  result  of 
steady  growth,  and  its  purposes  are  shaped  by  the  actual  needs  of  the  country 
whose  youth  seek  its  influences.  The  law  under  which  the  school  is  established 
is  reproduced  in  this  connection  for  the  information  of  inquirers: 

*'Tbe  exclusive  purpose  of  which  "  (normal  schools)  **  shall  be  the  instruction 
and  training  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching, 
and  in  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  to  a  good  common  school  education; 
also,  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture  and  chemistry,  in  the  arts  of  husbandry, 
the  mechanic  arts,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  state, 
and  in  what  regards  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.** 

In  organizing  the  River  Falls  school,  the  most  Prions  obstacle  was  found  in 
the  general  belief  that  a  normal  school  can  perform  what  no  other  school  can, 
and  that  it  ought  to  save  the  energy  and  time  of  its  students  by  imparting  infor- 
mation, and  by  transforming  character  through  change  of  mental  habits,  in  the 
brief  time  of  a  single  school  term.  Possibly  more  attention  given  to  popular 
exposition  of  the  aims  and  possibilities  of  the  school,  would  have  revealed  the 
fact  early  that  the  old  processes  of  wringing  results  from  adverse  circumstances, 
of  accumulating  power  by  personal  industry  and  vigor,  of  growing  by  assimila- 
tion of  relevant  thought,  were  to  be  continued.  But  the  school  has  depended 
chiefly  on  explanatory  circulars  and  the  influence  of  students'who  have  faithfully 
performed  part  of  the  work,  for  correcting  public  opinion. 

During  the  present  year  the  enrollment  has  been  as  follows: 

Normal  and  preparatory  grades,         -  -  -  -         155 

Grammar  grade,        .......85 

Intermediate  grade,       ......  43 

Primary  grade,         .......      43 

W.  D.  Parker. 

■I  i   I  ■ 

River  Falls,  December  25, 1877. 
Editors  of  the  Jottrnal  :  —  I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the  past  success  of 
the  Journal  has  been  such  as  to  encourage  its  publication  another  year.  Since 
1834,  the  year  of  my  graduation  at  Yale  College,  I  have,  with  scarcely  an  inter- 
mption,  been  connected  in  different  relations  with  either  common  schools,  nor- 
mal schools,  academies,  or  colleges,  until  a  recent  period.  As  I  am  not  content 
to  keep  entirely  aloof  from  educational  matters  which  have  engrossed  so  much 
of  my  life,  and  are  still  of  absorbing  Interest  to  me,  I  have  forwarded  my  appli- 
cation for  the  Journal  for  another  year.  With  the  aid  of  this  well  conducted 
monthly  I  can  look  out  through  the  '*  loopholes  of  retreat "  upon  the  work  of 
the  teachers  and  educators  of  our  state,  toiling,  as  we  hope,  honestly,  wisely,  and 

efficiently,  in  the  responsible  duties  of  a  noble  calling.  Wishing  you  continued 
success  in  the  circulation  of  the  Journal,  so  important  to  teachers  in  the  state, 
and  BO  indispensable  to  district  officers, 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours,  A.  H.  Weld. 
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EXAMIITATIOirS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Deab  Bib  :  Will  you  permit  me  to  trouble  you  yet  again  with  what  you  may 
regard  as  the  vagaries  of  an  old  teacher.  I  am  so  sanguine  that  good  would  re- 
sult from  a  systematic  examination  of  public  schools,  and  the  publication  of  the 
results,  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  again  calling  attention  to  it 

Were  I  a  county  superintendent  of  schools,  I  am  confident  I  could,  at  least 
twice  a  year,  examine  the  leading  schools  in  each  town  of  my  district,  in  a  few 
of  the  principal  studies,  and  examine,  mark,  record  the  percentages,  and  return  the 
examination'papers,  and  send  to  the  press  the  results,  in  addition  to  other  ofBcial 
duties,  without  performing  more  labor  for  the  compensation  received  than  is 
performed  by  mechanics  and  laboring  men  generally. 

If  it  is  impracticable  for  county  superintendents  to  do  this,  I  am  confident 
there  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  community  those  who  are  competent,  and 
who  would  cheerfully  perform  this  service  gratuitously;  satisfied  for  their 
trouble  by  the  good  thus  accomplished,  were  they  authorized  to  do  so. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  person  so  authorized,  proceeds  to  examine  in  distiicts  1, 
2, 8,  4,  5  and  6,  in  each  of  the  towns  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F,  giving  to  each  school 
twenty  words  selected  from  the  lessons  spelled  by  the  classes  during  the  term, 
and  ten  or  twenty  more  words  in  common  use,  such  as  icicle,  biscuit,  sugar,  etc., 
and  take  home  with  him  the  manuscripts,  properly  folded,  superscribed,  and 
filed ;  and  also  to  each  school  a  suitable  number  of  examples  in  arithmetic, 
questions  in  geography,  etc.,  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner ;  and  when  he  has 
leisure,  that  he  examines  and  marks  them  as  above.  Suppose,  further,  that  the 
result  of  the  examinations  in  spelling  should  be  as  follows:  In  town  A,  district 
1,  seventy-five  per  cent. ;  distfict  2,  sixty-eight  per  cent. :  district  8,  eighty-one 
per  cent.,  etc. ;  snd  so  of  towns  B,  C,  D,  etc. ;  it  would  be  easy  to  obtain  the  aver- 
age per  cent,  for  each  town  in  spelling.  In  the  same  way  the  results  in  other 
studies  could  be  recorded  and  published.  The  result  might  show  that  town  B 
stood  highest  in  spelling,  and  district  5  the  highest  in  the  town,  and,  of  course, 
in  the  towns  examined;  and  that  Jasper  Simpson  was  highest  in  districts;  also 
that  town  F  was  highest  in  arithmetic,  etc.,  and  so  of  other  studies.  Now,  would 
not  such  a  report  of  the  results  of  such  an  examination  excite  a  wholesome  em- 
ulation among  the  scholars,  districts,  and  towns,  giving  new  life  and  energy  to 
the  cause  of  education  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  that  this  might  be  unfair,  as  one  district  might  have  better 
material  than  the  others.  This  is  true,  and  hence  the  desirableness  of  another 
similar  examination,  after  a  suitable  interval.  In  the  result  of  this  second  exam- 
ination, the  point  of  chief  interest  would  be,  which  scholar  in  each  schooi-dis- 
trict,  district  in  each  town,  and  town  of  those  examined,  has  raised  its  per  eeni- 
ages  most  during  t?ie  interval.  In  this  way,  we  can  readily  decide  what  town  has 
the  best  schools,  and  which  teachers  are  most  successful  and  most  worthy  of  pro- 
motion. 

In  Washington  University,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  (and  I  pre- 
sume of  other  cities),  a  system  of  examinations,  of  which  the  one  proposed  is  a 
modification,  has  been  tested  for  years,  and  with  good  results. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  advisable  to  confine  examinations  to  high  schools  under 
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State  supervision,  and  permit  the  teachers  of  high  schools  to  examine  subordi- 
nate schools. 

In  selecting  questions  for  such  examinations,  I  deem  it  desirable  to  make  them 
as  practical  as  possible.  There  is  a  general  complaint  that  scholars  who  can  read- 
ily work  long,  complicated  examples  in  the  text  book,  fail  to  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  simple  business  matters.  I  fear  there  is  too  much  ground  for  such  com- 
plaint. 

A  few  weeks  since,  I  visited  two  of  the  state  high  schools,  and  gave  to  each  of 

them  the  following  question,  which  they  were  each  allowed  an^hour  to  solve: 

^  A  note  was  given  the  first  day  of  January  last,  payable^in  one  year.    (1)  What 

was  the  note  worth  on  the  2l8t  of  November?  (the  day  I  visited  the  schools.) 

(2)  What  would  the  bank  give  for  it?  (3)  What  would  it  be  worth  if  drawing 
interest  at  10  per  cent.  ?  (4)  What  would  the  bank  give  for  it?  Allow  for  days 
of  grace  in  each  case,  and  assume  the  use  of  money  to  be  worth  10  per  cent.'' 
To  my  surprise,  not  a  single  correct  answer  was  obtained  in  either  schoorby  a 
single  scholar. 

The  correct  answers  can  easily  be  obtained  by  a  business  man  in  ten  n^inutes, 
working  carefully,  and  verifying  his  results. 

The  answers  will  be  found,  if  worked  legally,  i.  e.,  discounting  for  one  month 
«nd  13  days,  to  be.  (1)  $088.20;  (2)  $988.06;  (3)  $1,088.33;  (4)  $1,087.68.  If  dis- 
counted according  to  directions  in  most  of  the  text-books,  i.  e.,  for  one  month 
and  12  days,  (1)  $^38.47;  (2)  $i>88.d3;  (3)  $1,088.14;  (4)  $1,087.99.  The  answers 
obtained  were : 

(1)  $912.57;  $915.89;  $923.11;  $917.68;  1911.16;  $912.13;  $917.48;  $985.30; 
$960.01;  $090.88;  $989.02;  $988.07. 

(2)  $988.89;  $991.83;  $910.00;  $010.28;  $903.56:  $897.22. 

(3)  $1,090.00;  $1,097.50;  $1,089.72;  $1,089.67;  $1,097.51;  $1,089.16;  $1,084.11; 
■$1  088  93 

(4)  $1,007.60;  $1,066.86;  $1,012.38:  $1,089.90;  $1,010.94. 

These  schools  have  excellent  teachers,  but  the  results  are  not  satisfactory. 
Respectfully,  G.  C.  Batlet. 

Waupun^  Dec.  19, 1877.         

Editoxs  of  the  Jouknal:  —  In  the  October  No.  of  the  Joukkal  there  were 
two  queries  which  received  no  answer  in  the  November  No.,  and  to  which  I  sub- 
mit  the  following : 

(1.)  "  Were  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  to  be  impeached,  would  he  act  as  Presi- 
dent during  the  impeachment  trial  ?  " 

The  constitution  says  nothing  in  itself  upon  this  matter,  but  in  Townsend's  An- 
alysis (first  edition),  page  146,  the  latter  part  of  section  19,  a  citing  is  made  to 
the  opinion  of  a  "  veiy  learned  senator,"  that  "such  should  not  be  the  case;*' 
iVom  which  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  does  act  in  that  capacity.  And  again,  in 
Wright*s  Analysts  of  State  Constitution,  page  101,  paragraph  8,  the  following  is 
found : 

**  Under  the  U.  8.  Constitution  impeached  officers  still  continue  to  act  in  their 
Ofllces  until  removed  by  sentence  of  the  Senate." 

(2.)  *'  What  qualifications  are  required  of  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Judges  of 
the  U.S." 

The  constitution  gives  no  qualifications  for  a  Supreme  or  Circuit  Judge.  la 
the  FedercHUt,  an  analysis  written  by  Hamilton,  Maaison,  and  Jay,  in  1788,  while 
the  constitution  was  before  the  people  for  ratification,  none  is  thought  necessary. 

If  any  qualifications  have  been  prescribed  since,  it  must  have  been  done  by  tJ. 
8.  statutes,  and  none  are  to  be  found.  It  is,  therefore,  supposable  that  all  neces- 
sary qualifications  will  be  sought  for  during  course  of  appointment. 

Sturgeon  Bay,  0.  M.  Smith. 
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EDITORIAL. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  election  to  the  office  of  state  superintendent  brings  to  me  the  Joint  editor- 
Ship  of  the  Journal,  which  has  been  made  the  organ  of  the  state  department  of 
public  instruction.  Most  cheerfully  do  I  assume  the  duties  of  the  position,  as 
it  enables  me  to  explain,  in  the  most  direct  manner,  the  important  transactions 
of  this  department  to  the  teachers,  school  officers,  and  other  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  the  state;  and  to  discuss  with  them  many  other  subjects  of  living  interest 
to  our  schools  of  all  grades.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  highest  obligation  Just  now 
resting  upon  our  educators  is  to  improve  and  strengthen,  permanently,  thecoun- 
try  schools  with  all  the  appliances  in  our  hands.  A  large  share  of  the  Jouiiital 
will  be  used  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish  this  object.  To  aid  in  this  direction, 
I  invite  the  active  sympathy  and  the  cordial  co5peration  of  the  educational 
workers.  Strenuous  efiorts  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  employed  to  maintain 
the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  other  and  higher  schools  in  Wisconsin. 

No  effort  will  be  spared  to  make  this  periodical  as  acceptable,  as  it  has  been 
under  my  predecessor,  to  the  large  class  of  its  readers.  The  articles  will  usually 
contain  brief  and  pointed  discussion  of  the  practical  questions  at  issue  among 
us.  As  much  original  matter  as  can  well  be  obtained  will  appear  in  each  num- 
ber. Items  of  state  news  of  education  will  be  diligently  collected.  It  is  not  my 
desire  to  introduce  methods  of  school-work  or  remedies  for  existing  evils  which 
are,  in  their  nature,  foreign  and  ill  adapted  to  our  educational  system.  I  shall 
strive  to  emphasize  and  develop,  as  fully  as  possible,  all  the  provisions  and  agen- 
cies in  our  power  to  elevate  the  public  schools. 

W.  C.  Whitpord. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  recent  executive  session  of  this  association,  the  minutes  of  which  will  ap- 
pear indue  time  in  the  Journal,  was  decidedly  interesting  and  profitable.  No 
larger  attendance  of  the  leading  educators  have  we  ever  seen  on  the  same  occa- 
sion in  tills  state.  It  is  a  gratifying  change  from  the  small  group  of  ardent  and 
self-denying  workers  of  ten  years  ago,  to  the  present  crowded  room  of  the  teach- 
ers, superintendents,  and  principals  from  the  various  p(«rtions  of  the  state.  Though 
the  accommodations  for  holding  the  meetings  were  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
yet  none  of  the  state  officials  were  to  blame  for  the  inconveniences  experienced 
by  the  association,  as  the  Assembly  and  Senate  chambers  in  the  State  Capitol 
were  undergoing  repairs,  and  could  not  be  used  until  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

The  papers  presented  were,  in  the  main,  well  written,  thoughtful,  and  suggest- 
ive. They  embraced  a  variety  of  topics,  nearly  all  of  which  elicited  animated 
and  pointed  discussion.  The  chief  ones  were  **  Our  Country  Schools,"  "  An  Ex- 
hibitory  Department  of  tlie  Association,"  "  The  Question  of  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation,"  **  Kindergarten  Culture,"  "Relation  of  Normal  Schools  to  the  Commoa 
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Schools  of  the  State,"  "  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Prof.  O.  R  Smith,"  "  The 

Study  of  Drawing  in  the  Common  Schools,"  "A Course  of  Study  for  Mixed 

Schools,"  "  Supervision  of  Schools,"  and  "The  Functions  of  High  Schools  and 

the  Courses  of  Study  Therein." 
The  attention  of  the  association  was  repeatedly  called  to  the  consideration  of 

the  present  condition  and  the  imperative  wants  of  the  district  schools  in  the 
smaller  villages  and  in  the  country.  A  number  of  improvements  in  their  super- 
▼ision,  instruction,  and  government  were  suggested.  These  look  mainly  toward 
the  adoption  of  the  township  system  of  schools,  and  the  employment  of  teachers 
with  better  qualifications. 

In  review  of  the  action  of  this  session,  every  teacher  present  must  realize  that 
he  has  gained  a  clearer  and  more  intelligent  view  of  the  vast  interests  which  are 
eonnected  with  the  educational  work  of  the  state. 

The  kindly  feelings  and  good  understanding  which  exists  among  the  teach- 
ers of  our  state,  were  noticeably  manifested  at  this  meeting.  In  our  twenty  years 
of  observation,  we  have  never  seen  any  prominent  tendency  of  the  members  of 
our  state  association  to  separate  into  cliques.  This  harmony  and  unity  of  senti- 
ment give  promise  of  still  greater  usefulness  on  the  part  of  our  teachers. 


THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS  AND  THE  SUPERINTEND- 

ENTS. 

The  Association  of  the  Principals  of  the  high  schools  held  a  meeting  previous 
to  the  session  of  the  Teachers*  Association,  in  the  Agricultural  Rooms  of  the 
Capitol,  at  Madison.  It  held,  two  days  afterwards,  another  brief  session. 
The  organization  was  perfected  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
and  officers  were  chosen  for  the  ensuing  year.  Appropriate  resolutions  were 
passed  in  regard  to  the  sudden  and  affecting  death  of  their  former  president. 
Prof.  O.  R,  Smith,  of  Sparta.  Several  valuable  papers  were  presented  by  the 
members,  and  carefully  discussed.  The  character  of  those  can  be  gathered  from 
the  minutes  of  the  association,  published  in  this  number. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  county  and  city  superintendents  was  held  on  the 
afternoons  of  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  27  and  28, 1877,  in  the  Capitol,  at 
Madison.  The  attendance  was  not  large;  and  the  business  of  the  sessions,  sand- 
'wiched  between  those  of  the  Teachers*  Association,  had  to  be  hurried.  The 
interest  in  the  exercises  was  lost,  in  a  measure.  The  superintendents  introduced 
an  excellent  programme,  and  most  of  the  papers  were  well  considered.  Here, 
also,  the  problem  which  the  rural  schools  present,  came  prominently  to  the 
front  We  were  greatly  interested  in  some  of  the  remarks  by  the  superintend- 
ents upon  securing  a  better  class  of  country  teachers,  and  upon  better  methods 
of  making  school  reports.  Some  improvements  in  making  these  reports  were 
explained,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  adopted. 

The  conviction  grew  upon  us,  as  we  attended  the  sessions  of  this  body,  that  the 
superintendents  should  have  longer  time  to  consider  the  business  which  comes 
before  them ;  that  they  should  have  more  freedom  to  discuss  the  difficulties  in 
their  work ;  and  that  their  annual  meeting  should  occur,  either  before  or  after  the 
sessions  of  the  Teachers'  and  Principals*  Associations,  during  the  holidays. 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


COPTTENTIOir  OP  SUPERIIfTENDENTS. 

The  annual  session  of  County  and  City  Superintendents  convened  in  the  Cap- 
itol, at  Madison,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  27, 1877.  The  following  Supei^ 
intendents  were  present: 

COUNTY  BXTPBiUNTENDBNTS. 

Kennedy  Scott,  Columbia.  Adolph  Heidkamp,  Ozaukee. 

A.  R.  Ames,  Dane  (1st  dist)  David  D.  Parsons,  Richland. 

M.  S.  Frawley,  Dane  (2d  dist)  John  W.  West,  Rock  (1st  dist.) 

Thomas  C.  Richmond,  Green.  J.  B.  Tracy,  Rock  (2d  dist.) 

C.  I.  Collier,  Jefferson.  James  T.  Lunn,  Sauk. 

Patrick  Flanagan,  Outagamie.  John  Howitt,  Waukesha. 

Jas.  H.  Tobin,  Waushara. 

CITT  8UFEBINTBNDBNT8. 

0.  A.  Hutchins,  Fond  du  Lac.  Jas.  MacAlister,  Milwaukee. 

C.  W.  Roby,  La  Crosse.  O.  S.  Westcott,  Racine. 

Samuel  Shaw,  Madison.  Geo.  Skewes  (ex-Supt),  Racine. 

State  Superintendent  Searing  was  selected  as  chairman,  and  Supt.  W.  A.  Walk- 
er, of  Manitowoc  county,  was  elected  secretary. 

It  was  arranged  that  part  of  the  time  proposed  for  the  sessions  be  allotted  to 
the  Principals'  Association,  that  members  might  attend  both. 

Supt.  Searing  said  that  he  was  down  on  the  programme,  and  had  intended  to 
present  a  paper,  but  under  the  circumstances,  would  have  to  present  a  few  extem- 
poraneous remarks.    He  said : 

The  interests  of  the  schools  are  to  a  great  extent  under  the  charge  of  the  county 
superintendents.  They  determine  to  a  great  extent  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  the 
character  of  the  teacher,  etc.  Examinations  of  teachers  are  no  more  uniform, 
the  work-of  the  superintendents  no  more  harmonious  than  at  the  commencement 
of  his  term  of  office.  Hoped  that  the  incoming  superintendent  would  attend 
more  to  these  things.  He  read  a  letter  from  Supt  Whiting,  illustrating  his  re- 
marks. A  system  of  uniform  examinations  he  believed  to  be  possible,  and  would 
recommend  the  same.  A  more  rigid  exclusion  of  the  incompetent  should  be  ex- 
ercised. That  this  is  not  done  is  not  the  fault  of  the  superintendents,  but  of  the 
system.  A  uniform  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools  over  the  state  should 
be  Instituted.  Better  attendance  of  pupils  should  be  obtained  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  county  superintendent  Teachers  should  also  take  an  interest  in  this 
matter.  More  accurate  statistics  are  to  be  desired.  Public  sentiment  in  relatioa 
to  school  matters  should  be  improved. 

Supt  Parsons  read  a  paper  upon  *'  What  Means  Can  We  Employ  to  Make  the 
Work  of  the  Common  School  Teacher  more  Fruitful  in  Good  Results,"  in  which 
he  insisted  that  the  county  superintendent  was  responsible  in  a  large  measure  for 
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the  condition  of  the  schools.  A  close  supervision  should  be  exercised,  by  means 
of  thorough  visitation.  Teachers*  meetings,  lectures,  and  libraries  are  import- 
ant in  many  respects. 

Supt.  Lunn  said  he  had  not  sufficient  time  for  preparation.  His  experience 
had  not  been  favorable  as  to  libraries,  but  believed  in  their  institution.  He  be- 
lieved in  rigid  examinations,  and  in  honest  marking  by  superintendents  and 
teachers.  A  teachers'  examination  should  be  a  seine  to  catch  enough  of  the  Hp« 
plicants  to  fill  the  schools.  Superintendents  have  not  done  enough  lecturing 
and  meeting  with  school  officers.  More  circulars  to  the  people  and  to  teachers 
from  the  state  department  should  be  issued.    They  have  a  highly  beneficial  effect 

(jteneral  information  and  character  are  more  valuable  than  high  standings ;  the 
possesssion  of  the  latter  is  not  indicative  of  good  teachers.  Teachers  should  be 
encouraged  to  attend  institutes  and  teachers*  meetings,  and  to  buy  educational 
works,  and  take  educational  papers,  by  i;iving  a  certain  per  cent  of  credit  for 
their  so  doing.    District  purchase  of  text-books  is  very  advantageous. 

The  subject  was  then  opened  for  general  discussion. 

Supt  Isham  favored  more  uniformity  in  examinations,  and  also  a  convention 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  state,  at  which  aU  should  be  present. 

Supt  Walker  objected  to  the  granting  of  per  cent,  for  attendance  at  teachers' 
meetings,  etc.  Thought  that  certificates  should  be  issued  on  a  basis  of  intellec- 
tual qualifications. 

Supt.  Lunn  defended  his  position,  and  Supt  Scott  favored  Mr.  Lunn*s  plan,  and 
also  favored  monthly  reports  of  facts  noticed  on  visitation,  to  teachers,  and  to 
school  boards  if  the  imperfections  be  flagrant. 

Supt  Collier  thought  that  all  does  not  rest  with  the  county  superintendent. 
Other  matters  have  much  to  do  in  the  premises.  Personal  quarrels  often  injure 
the  schools;  children  should  not  be  allowed  to  teach;  would  like  to  have  an  age 
qualification. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Appleton,  could  not  see  the  benefit  arising  f>om  uniformity  of 
questions,  as  some  superintendents  would  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  correct  an- 
swers. Even  if  answers  were  sent  out,  the  superintendents  would  be  unable  to 
mark  papers  properly,  but  would  have  to  apply  to  teachers  for  aid.  Superinten- 
dents present  excepted.    Superintendents  should  pass  an  examination. 

Supts.  Isham  and  Frawley  objected  to  thus  stigmatizing  superintendents.  Be- 
lieved them  to  be  able  generally  to  do  their  work  properly. 

The  next  paper  read  was  upon  **  County  Teachers*  Meetings  and  ABsociations,*' 
by  Supt.  Isham.  He  strongly  favored  these  meetings,  and  believed  great  good 
resulted  from  them.  Systematic  organization  and  special  preparation  should  be 
insisted  upon.  By  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and  school  officers,  much  can  be 
accomplished.  He  then  outlined  the  plan  that  had  been  tried  in  Walworth 
county,  and  which  works  well. 

Supt.  Walker  then  read  a  paper  upon  **  Kecords  and  Reports  of  Schools  and 
School  Officers.'*  He  endeavored  to  show  that  the  reports  at  present  required 
contained  much  matter  that  should  be  omited.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  Isham,  Lunn,  Shaw,  Stewart,  Skewes,  and  Chandler  Joined. 
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The  following  resolution  was  read  by  the  secretary;  and  after  discussiotiy 
adopted : 

Resolved,  That  a  great  number  of  our  schools,  particularly  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, are  not  provided  with  sufficient  apparatus  to  facilitate  the  work  of  teach- 
ers. We  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  few  articles,  such  as  a  ^oc>d 
blackboard,  a  set  of  writing  and  reading  charts,  state  and  county  maps,  and  one 
of  the  United  States.  All  of  these  can  be  had  for  a  price  not  exceeding  $dO. 
Placed  at  the  disposal  of  efficient  teachers,  their  value  cannot  easily  be  over-es- 
timated. We  pledge  ourselves  to  urge  upon' the  proper  officers,  in  our  several 
superintendent  districts,  the  purchase  of  these  as  a  minimum. 

Adjourned. 

Friday,  P.  M.  December  28th. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  President. 

A  paper  by  Superintendent  Frawley  on  "A  Uniform  System  of  Examinations 
of  Teachers  throughout  the  State  "  was  read.  He  opposed  the  system  in  ques- 
tion. Unilbrm  examinations  would  prove  abortive  of  good  results.  Would  ren- 
der the  superintendency  a  sort  of  figure  head.  The  work  of  examining  cannot 
be  done  according  to  mechanical  principles.  An  examination  should  reflect  the 
individuality  of  the  examiner.  The  exigency  of  the  public  interests  necessitates 
a  variation  in  the  scale  of  qualification. 

Superintendent  Scaring  believed  that  a  flexible  system  of  uniform  examinations 
was  possible.  It  would  aid  the  incompetent  and  inexperienced.  The  plan  of  uni- 
form examinations  is  in  operation  successfully  in  some  sections  and  works  well. 
Legislation  not  believed  necessary. 

Superintendent  Scott  believed  in  the  preparation  of  questions  by  the  superin- 
tendents themselves. 

Superintendent  Parsons  thought  the  same. 

Superintendent  Lunn  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  com- 
plete set  of  questions  and  distribute  them  to  county  superintendents.  The  mo- 
tion was  lost. 

Superintendent  Isham  did  not  believe  such  uniformity  practicable.  Depended 
upon  written  work  largely,  for  his  information  as  to  teachers. 

Supt.  Walker  thought  that  such  a  system  of  examinations  as  proposed  by  those 
in' favor  of  uniformity  deprived  teachers  of  the  intellectual  portion  of  their  work. 
Did  not  favor  it. 

Supt.  Collier  thought  more  uniformity  as  to  issuing  certificates  should  exist. 
Favored  a  meeting  of  county  superintendents  at  least  two  days  long,  which 
should  be  separate  f^om  the  state  association.    Desired  an  age  qualification. 

Supt.  Tracy  believed  examinations  should  be  held  in  the  several  inspection  dis- 
tricts successively.  By  so  doing,  he  avoided  much  trouble.  Does  not  issue  any 
certificate  until  all  work  is  done.  He  cited  the  method  which  is  in  vogue  in 
Minnesota  in  regard  to  examinations. 

Supt.  West  did  not  think  this  a  vital  question.  Believed  superintendents 
should  make  their  own  questions.  Believed  in  a  meeting  of  the  superintendents 
of  the  state. 

Supt.  Flannagan  would  like  to  have  a  sample  set  of  questions.  Localities  dif- 
fered, however,  and  a  set  that  would  do  in  some  localities  would  not  do  in  his 
county. 
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8apt.  Parsons  had  oral  work  in  all  of  his  examinations.  If  crowded,  received 
the  assistance  of  the  better  teachers. 

8upt.  Ames  thought  such  a  plan  would  take  much  labor  from  oflf  the  hands  of 
the  superintendent  Would  also  increase  his  independence.  He  also  desired  an 
age  qualification. 

Supt.  Searing  still  favored  such  a  plan.  Spoke  of  appeals,  of  which  more  oc« 
curred  during  the  past  year  than  during  the  preceding  three.  Refused  to  license 
one  person  wbo  had  a  handful  of  certificates,  one  averaging  as  high  as  8.  Be* 
lieved  in  a  general  convention  of  superintendents. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Presidents  Albec  and  Phelps  in  relation  to  pupils  Ax)m 
the  Normals  and  their  examination  by  county  superindendents.  Thought  there 
might  be  some  plan  adopted  by  which  the  pupils  could  be  examined  without  the 
the  expense  and  trouble  attending. 

The  paper  of  Supt.  Prawley  was  ordered  published  by  the  convention. 

Supt.  Roby,  of  La  Crosse,  desired  that  his  paper,  "  A  Uniform  Course  of  In- 
struction for  the  Cities  of  the  State,"  be  omitted  from  the  programme.  Mr.  Roby 
was  allowed  to  withdraw  his  paper,  on  the  condition  that  it  be  published  in  the 
State  Journal. 

Prest.  Phelps  presented  a  memorial  in  regard  to  a  '*  National  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion," and  requested  the  members  of  the  Association  to  sign  the  same. 

On  motion,  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  W.  A.  Walker,  Samuel 
Shaw,  and  J.  B.  Tracy,  to  assist  the  State  Superintendent  in  the  work  of  reform- 
ing the  annual  statistical  reports  pertaining  to  school  afiairs. 

On  motion,  an  executive  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Superintend- 
ents Prawley,  Scott,  and  West. 

Supt.  Scott  introduced  the  following   resolution,  which  was  unanimously 

adopted: 

Hesolvedt  That  w^e,  the  County  Superintendents  of  the  state,  hereby  tender  a 
vote  of  Uianks  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Searing  for  the  gentlemanly,  efficient,  and 
practical  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Alter  remarks  by  Supt.  Searing  in  relation  to  the  resolution  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  school  affairs  during  his  term  of  office,  the  convention  adjourned. 
W.  A.  Walker,  EDWARD  SEARING, 

Secretary.  President, 
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Wednesday  Afternoon,  December  26, 1877. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Principal  Shaw,  of  Madison.  The  Pres- 
ident  not  being  present,  Prin.  J.  T.  Gould,  of  Necedah,  was  appointed  Chairman 
pro  tern  .and  W.  G.  CJough,  of  Portage,  was  chosen  Secretary  pro  tern. 

S.  Shaw,  B.  M.  Reynolds,  of  New  Lisbon,  and  J.  T.  Cummings,  of  Sparta,  were 
appointed  a  committee  on  enrollment. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Prin.  S.  Shaw,  on  The  Relation  of  the  University  to 
the  High  Schools  of  the  State.  The  subject  of  the  paper  was  then  discussed  by 
B.  M.  Reynolds,  S.  T.  Cummings,  R.  Schmidt,  of  Appleton,  and  others. 
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On  motion,  8.  Shaw,  B.  M.  Reynolds,  J.  T.  Lovewell,  of  Milwaukee,  and  W.  G. 
ClougU,  were  constituted  a  committee  to  prepare  a  report  upon  the  subject  of  the 
paper,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Association  at  a  subsequent  session. 

On  motion,  J.  T.  Cummings,  B.  M.  Reynolds,  and  E.  B.  Smith,  of  Burlington, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  and  report  appropriate  resolutions  on  thd 
death  of  O.  R.  Smith,  of  Sparta. 

On  motion,  £.  R.  Smith,  of  Burlington,  Greorge  Skewea,  of  Racine,  and  R. 
Schmidt,  of  Appleton,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  find  the  Constitution  of 
last  year,  or  to  prepare  a  new  one. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 

W.  G.  Clough,  Scc'y  pro  tern. 

Friday,  P.  M.,  December  28. 

Association  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  pro  tern,    £.  R.  Smith  presented 

the  following: 

Your  commitlee  to  whom  was  referred  tlie  subject  of  the  Constitution,  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows: 

1.  We  are  unable  to  find  the  original  Constitution. 

2.  We  recommend  the  following  for  your  consideration : 

CONSTITUTION. 

Abt.  I.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  Wisconsin  Principals'  Asso* 
oiation. 

Art.  II.  Principals  of  graded  and  hieh  schools  may  become  members  of  this 
Association  upon  the  payment  of  one  dollar. 

Art.  III.  •  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  president,  vice  president, 
secretary,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected  annually,  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
members  present  at  such  election  may  determine. 

Art.  IV.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Art.  v.    The  officers  shall  constitute  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  hare 
power  to  call  meetings  of  this  Association  and  provide  a  programme  of  exercises 
for  the  same. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  R.  Smith, 
George  Skbwbs, 
R.  Schmidt. 

Committee. 
On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Power  a  Principal  has  over  his  Subordinates  "  waa  read  by 
Prin.  Beach,  of  Beloit. 

Also  a  paper  on  the  "  Course  of  Study  for  City  and  Village  High  Schools,"  by 
Prin.  Hardy,  of  Milwaukee. 

Also  a  paper  on  "Uniform  Reports  for  the  State,  by  Prin.  Harvey,"  of  Sheboygan. 

Also  a  paper  by  Prin.  Emory,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  entitled  "  A  Pew  Problems  Re^ 
lating  to  high  Schools." 

On  motion,  the  time  of  each  speaker  in  the  discussions  was  limited  to  five 
minutes. 

J.  T.  Cummings,  for  the  committee  on  resolutions,  reported  the  following, 

which  were  adopted : 

Whereas^  Divine  Providence  has  removed  from  our  midst  Prof.  O.  R.  Smith; 
and, 
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Whereaiy  We  remember  him  as  an  efficient  worker,  a  genial  and  largc-minded 
friend,  and  a  powerAil  force  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  state;  therefore, 

MeMlred,  That  we  bear  testimony  before  all  and  place  on  our  records,  our  full 
appreciation  of  his  freat  powers  as  an  instructor,  of  his  untiring  efforts  to  secure 
the  best  and  fullest  development  of  the  schools  under  his  charge,  and  of  his  ereat 
power  and  unflagging  zeal  in  promoting  all  educational  measures,  both  of  the 
state  and  nation. 

Resolved^  That  we  tender  our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  and 
(Perish  with  them  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend  and  co-laborer. 

Prin.  Beach,  in  his  paper  on  the  power  of  a  principal  over  a  subordinate,  con- 
aidered  that  discipline  is  necessary  that  there  may  be  uniformity  of  action ;  that 
while  obedience  should  not  be  arrogantly  required,  counsel  should  be  given  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  best  results ;  that  encouragement  should  be  given,  en- 
quiry awakened,  and  an  opportunity  to  strengthen  afforded  by  a  new  effort;  that 
a  principal  is  never  too  old  to  learn. 

Prin.  Shaw  considered  that  a  principal  should  go  directly  to  the  subordinate 
and  correct  faults  in  kindness,  to  the  end  that  the  teacher  may  not  feel  grieved ; 
but  feel  that  care  must  be  taken  or  her  efficiency  will  be  impaired. 

Prin.  Hardy,  in  his  paper  on  the  pourse  of  Study  for  Village  and  City  High 
Schools,  considered  the  matter  full  of  difficulty,  that  small  schools  attempt  the 
work  of  large  schools;  that,  as  the  present  course  is  a  compromise  between  the 
scientific  and  classical  courses,  the  day  of  complete  uniformity  is  far  distant; 
that  the  number  of  studies  should  be  limited;  that  we  should  not  look  to  the  ad- 
vantage and  convenience  of  the  few  to  the  neglect  of  the  many ;  that  too  much 
stress  is  laid  on  the  subject  matter  rather  than  on  method;  that  we  should  look 
to  quality,  and  not  to  quantity;  that  political  economy  and  literature  should  re- 
ceive more  attention. 

Prof.  I.  K.  Stewart,  of  Berlin,  found  that  in  several  schools  the  work  does  not 
bring  culture;  that  no  two  successive  classes  can  do  the  same  work  in  the  same 
time ;  that  we  need  a  course  of  study,  not  a  course  of  time. 

Snpt  McAlister,  of  Milwaukee,  thinks  the  great  trouble  attaches  to  the  tradi- 
tional High  School.  That  the  High  School  has  two  faces.  1st,  toward  the  Uni- 
versity ;  2d,  toward  occupations  in  life.  That  we  must  adopt  both,  where  we 
can,  but  where  one  only  can  be  had,  the  latter  should  be  taken.  That  we  should 
give  attention  to  Gorman  rather  than  to  Latin.  That  mental  science  should  be 
eliminated,  and  chemistry  reduced  to  the  minimum.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  natural  philosophy,  and  general  history  omitted. 

Other  teachers  took  part  in  the  discussion,  but  their  remarks  were  not  re- 
corded. 

On  motion,  the  association  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  year  1878,  with 
the  following  result: 

President,  S.  Shaw,  of  Madison;  Vice  President,  J.  H.  Chamberlin,  Black 
River  Falls;  Secretary,  E.  K.  Smith,  Burlington;  Treasurer,  J.  Q.  Emery,  Fort 
Atkinson. 

Principal  Shaw  read  the  following: 

Tour  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  "The  relation  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  its  Graded  and  Hieh  Schools,*' would  respectAilly  report: 
Ist  We  claim  to  be  thoroughly  m  sympathy  with  the  iaea  of  University  eda- 
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cation  at  public  expense,  as  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  common  school  sys* 
lem,  and  as  such,  we  pledge  it  our  hearty  support 

2ci.  We  feel  that  the  graded  schools  of  the  state  are  justly  entitled  to  protection 
at  the  hands  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  from  being  obliged  to  compete 
with  its  preparatory  work. 

8d.  Under  present  arrangements,  those  schools  have  not  such  protection,  as 
will  appear  from  the  fact  tnat  more  than  one -half  of  the  students  listed  in  the 
last  catalogue  for  the  sub-freshman  class  of  the  course  of  general  science  are  res- 
idents of  districts  compelled  to  offer  parallel  instruction  in  having  adopted  the 
Free  High  School,  and  having  received  state  aid  therefor. 

4th.  If  the  regents  deem  it  necessary  to  continue  sub-freshman  instruction  for 
the  assistance  of  pupils  from  rural  districts,  we  respectfully  ask  the  adoption  of 
substantially  the  Minnesota  plan  for  our  protection. 

5th.  Should  this  course  be  adopted  in  Wisconsin,  we  are  confident  that  our 
University  would  very  soon  reap  the  same  advantages  as  has  the  Minnesota 
University,  of  increased  numbers,  popularity,  and  efficiency. 

6th.  That  this  association,  by  an  appropriate  committee,  forward  this  report 
to  the  regents  at  their  first  meeting,  and  press  it  upon  their  consideration. 

Sam'l  Shaw, 
W.  G.  Clough. 

J.  H.  OUtfMINOS. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted  as  the  dense  of  the  association,  and  S.  Shaw 
appointed  a  committee  to  present  the  matter  to  the  regents. 

The  secretary  elect  was  authorized  to  procure  a  suitable  record  book  for  the 
association. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

J.  T.  GOULD, 

Chairman  pro  tern. 
W.  G.  Clough, 

Secretary  pro  tern. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


New  American  Prokoukcing  Speller.    By  S.  Meutchen.    Philadelphia:    E. 
S.  Butler  &  Co.    Price  23  cts. 

The  special  feature  of  this  Speller  is  that  it  is  intended  to  teach  correct  pro- 
nunciation as  well  as  orthography.  This  is  an  important  matter,  as  most  per- 
sons speak  a  hundred  fold  more  words  than  they  write,  and  it  is  a  part  of  school 
training  quite  too  much  overlooked.  The  book,  before  us,  is  preceded  by  a  Pri- 
mary Speller,  and  both  are  gaining  a  large  circulation.  Address  M.  R.  Keegan, 
Agent,  457, 12th  St.,  Chicago. 

The  Accountakt;   A  Treatise  on  Book-keeping.    By  Millard  R.  Powers, 
M.  A.,  Chicago:    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.    Price,  75  cts.,  for' introduction. 

This  work  is  designed  to  impart  instruction  upon  the  science  of  accounts,  as 

applied  to  mercantile  business.    Generally  speaking  tlie  book-keeping  texts  have 

too  much  theory.    It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  of  this  work  to  make  it  es- 
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fientially  a  practical  work;  teachers  and  pupils  will  recognize  the  advantage  of 
this  feature. 

School  and  Social  Dbama.    By  T.  8.  Denison.    Published  by  the  Author,  at 
De  Kalb,  111. 

We  have  received  the  following:  The  " Sparkling  Cup,"  and  "  Seth  Green- 
back/' dramas,  and  "  A  Family  Strike,"  **  Wanted  a  Clorrespondent,"  and  "  Ini- 
tiating a  Granger,"  farces.  These  little  plays  appear  to  be  full  of  fun,  and  to 
teach  many  good  lessons  withal.    Price  20  cts.  each. 

Thb  International  Review. — The  first  number  of  this  Journal  for  the  pres- 
ent year  furnishes  a  variety  of  articles,  some  of  which  have  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary  interest.  Those  on  "The  Elements  of  National  Wealth,"  by  David  A.  Wells; 
on  "  Money  and  its  Laws,"  by  Prof.  W.  G  Sumner,  of  Yale  College,  and  the 
author  of  a  History  of  American  Currency ;  and  on  "  The  Count  of  the  Electoral 

Vote,"  by  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  will  attract  attention  because  of  their  pop- 
ular nature.  Whittier  contributes  a  brief  but  stin-ing  poem  on  Thiers,  the  de- 
ceased French  statesman.  We  have  marked  for  examination  the  articles  on  '*  The 
Second  Harvest  at  Olvmpia,"  by  Ernst  Curtius,  of  Berlin;  and  "First  Impres- 
sions of  Athens,"  by  tidward  A.  Freeman.  They  are  scholarly  productions.  We 
have  merely  glanced  at  Poore*s  review  of  tlie  Memoir  ana  Letters  of  Charles 
Sumner;  at  Osgood's  ''Modern  Love,"  and  at  the  extensive  and  discriminating 
notes  on  recent  books  published  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  price  of  the 
Review  is  $5.00  a  year,  and  it  may  be  procured  of  news  dealers.  It  is  published 
bi-monthly,  by  A.  B.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Habpeb's  Monthly. —  This  periodical  for  January  contains  a  large  number 

of  illustrations  under  the  subjects  of  "A  Glimpse  of  Prague,"  "Sappho — A 

Story,"  "  The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,"  "  On  the  Welsh  Border,  *^  Old  Man 

Gram,"  and  "  Life  on  Broadway."    The  treatise  on  "  Popular  Exposition  of  some 

Scientific  Experiments,  is  concluded  in  this  number.    The  usual  supply  of  stories, 

poems,  and  descriptions  of  travel  will  delight  the  readers  of  the  Magazine.  The 
racy  pen  of  the  Editor  appears  especially  in  items  under  the  Easy  Chair  and  the 
Drawer.  It  takes  a  decidediv  serious  character  under  the  Historical  Record,  in 
noticing  prominent  events  which  have  occurred  in  this  countr/the  past  month. 

The  Atlantic  opens  a  n^w  volume  with  the  January  number,  and  with  a  very 

attractive  table  of  contents,  for  that  issue,  beginning  with  the  "  Result  in  South 

Carolina,"  by  a  South  Carolinian;  and  then  we  have  a  feast  of  good  things  from 

Mark  Twain,  Longfellow,  Warner,  Whittier,  Howells,  Holmes,  and  various  others. 
When  it  is  added,  that  the  "  Galaxv"  has  gone  into  the  *' Atlantic,"  we  are  as- 
sured of  a  fresh  impulse  of  life  and  brilliancy  to  the  latter. 

The  Domestic  Monthly. —  The  publishers  have  again  enlarged  tliis  maga- 
zine, both  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  pages,  and  it  is  no  more  than  just  to  say, 
that  no  other  magazine  gives  such  a  variety  of  fashion  intelligence,  such  full  and 
complete  reports,  or  more  adequately  supplies  the  needs  and  wants  of  ladies. 
The  current  number  (January)  devotes  twenty-two  pages  to  fashion  literature, 

which  is  divided  into  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  subject  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. The  literary  contents  arc  varied,  fresh,  and  excellent.  The  principal  at- 
tractions are  the  continuation  of  Mary  Cecil  Hay's  charming  novel,  "  Her  Three 
Lovers,"  several  chapters  of  a  very  entertaining  novelette,  called  "  The  Doctor's 
Bister,"  and  No. 4  in  Eben  E.  Rexford's  instructive  series  of  "Flower  Talks." 
Published  by  Blake  &  Company,  849  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $1.50  per  year. 
Specimen  copies,  16  cents. 
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NOTES. 


Im  oar  next  issne  we  shall  send  bills  to 
those  who  have  not  paid  for  1878,  in  advance. 
Those  who  remit  at  once  will  save  as  that 
troable,  and  themselves  ten  cents. 

We  would  request  subscribers,  who  feel  so 
disposed,  to  obtain  and  send  us  an  additional 
name  or  two.  Many  can  do  this  without 
trouble,  and  will  thereby  aid  us  materially. 

The  Association  empowered  PresU  MacAl- 
ister  to  make  arrangements  for  the  publica- 
tion, through  the  Journal,  of  the  Proceed- 
ings, Papers,  and  Reports,  in  a  single  number. 
The  Proceedings  do  not  appear,  therefore,  this 
month.  The  best  plan  will  be  an  extra  or 
sapplemental  number,  issued  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

C.  D.  MiLLEB,  principal  at  Juneau,  is  stir- 
ring up  the  people  to  the  erection  of  a  school 
house  more  creditable  to  a  county  seat,  and 
we  hope  to  hear  of  it  as  coming  forth  with  the 
new  court  house. 

At  Grand  Rapids,  Prof.  T.  W.  Chittenden, 
superintendent  and  principal,  is  doing  some 
good  outside  work  in  the  way  of  lectures, 
there  and  elsewhere.  The  professor  has  had 
large  experience  ^s  a  chemist  as  well  as 
teacher. 

J.  H.  OoULD,  principal  at  Necedah,  is  said 
to  have  one  of  the  most  handsomely  decorated 
school  rooms  in  the  state,  and  has  been  get- 
ting up  an  extensive  supply  of  illustrative 
apparatus  for  the  several  rooms,  of  domestic 
manufacture. 

P.  R.  Barkbs,  who  sac«'eeded  W.  G.  Spence 
in  the  high  school  at  Mauston,  besides  his 
other  good  work  there,  has  got  a  lyceum  into 
effective  working ,  order.  This,  rightly  man- 
aged, may  be  made  a  valuable  coadjutor  to  the 
public  school. 

The  xokthlt  report  for  December  of  the 
public  schools  of  La  Crosse,  contains  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  only  nine  cases  of  tardi- 
ness among  1,609  pupils.  The  percentage  of 
attendance  was  over  95.  The  cases  of  tardi- 
ness in  a  former  month  were  only  eight. 

If  increase  in  numbers  is  a  sign  of  progress, 
the  high  school  at  Racine  is  coming  up  vigor- 
ously, under  Mr.  Westcott,  having  risen  fh>m 
86  to  1S9.    We  opine,  Judging  from  his  atter- 


ances  at  our  educational  meetings,  that  thia 
gentleman  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our  teach- 
ing force. 

The  late  superintendent  of  Clark  conntj, 
Mr.  Herodren,  reports  that  some  uncommonly 
neat  school-houses  have  been  erected  in  the 
country  districts  of  that  county  of  late,  and 
that  the  high  schools  at  NeiUsville  and  Hum- 
bird,  in  charge  respectively  of  Messrs.  L.  A. 
Doolittle  and  R.  H.  Darling,  are  doing  well. 

Sup't  RicHKoin),  of  Green  county,  devotes 
a  large  amount  of  his  time,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  superintendent,  to  institute  work. 
To  this  is  added,  while  the  schools  are  in  ses- 
sion, a  system  of  teachers^  meetings  on  Sat- 
urdays, so  that  between  the  two,  no  teacher 
can  fall  asleep  or  get  rusty*  and  great  good 
mast  result. 

The  town  of  Sumner,  Barron  county,  has 
established  a  free  high  school  for  the  town, 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Synon,  from  the  University,  is 
the  first  teacher.  This  town  is  under  the  town 
system,  and  is  the  first  town  in  the  state,  we 
believe,  to  establish  such  a  school ;  our  read- 
ers can  draw  their  own  inferences.  The 
school  is  doing  well  we  hear. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  L.  D.  Har- 
vey, principal  of  the  high  school  at  Sheboy- 
gan, has  invented  a  ventilating  apparatus  for 
school  houses,  dwellings,  etc.  We  Icam  that 
it  is  already  in  use  in  Sheboygan,  Plymouth, 
Fond  dn  La«,  Neenah,  Juneau,  Columbus, 
New  Lisbon,  and  in  one  room  of  the  White- 
water normal  school  building;  and  that  in 
every  case  it  is  giving  satisfaction. 

A  very  ftill  annual  catalogue  of  [the  officers 
and  students  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
for  the  academic  years  of  1877-8,  has  been 
issued.  The  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance during  the  year  was  888;  and  they  are 
classified  as  follows:  Law  students,  81; 
special  students,  57;  Sub-Freshmen,  109; 
Freshmen,  82;  Sophomors,  43;  Juniors,  88; 
and  Seniors,  84;  resident  graduates,  8. 

We  are  informed  that  Prof.  M.  T.  Park, 
the  director  of  the  practice  department  of  the 
Oshkosh  Normal  School,  has  prepared  a  blank 
form  for  programme  cards  to  be  used  by  the 
superintendents  and  principals  of  our  schools. 
It  is  a  simple  and  ingenious  device  to  aid 
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them  In  Bopeirlslng  their  work.  We  under- 
stand that  the  profesoor's  plan  can  be  carried 
ont  In  the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Ik  Columbia  connty.  Superintendent  Scott 
still  urges  the  neccpslty  of  having  the  summer 
schools  commeuce  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
April,  the  attendance  greatly  falling  off  after 
the  flmt  of  July.  It  would  greatly  contribute 
to  this  result  if  the  annual  school  meeting  for 
all  districts  was  fixed  by  law  on  the  second 
Monday  in  July.  It  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  school  after  this  is  of  little  profit. 

Tbs  rxhL  TBRX  .of  the  Fort  Atkinson  high 
school  closed  December  2l8t  last.  There  were 
12S  scholars  In  attendance;  and  their  stand- 
ing, as  reported,  shows  an  excellent  discipline. 
On  the  points  of  attendance,  punctuality,  and 
conduct,  over  one-half  of  the  pupils  reached 
the  maximum  grade  of  100.  On  scholarship, 
two-thlr^  of  them  were  marked,  in  their 
studies,  from  85  to  99  inclusive. 

Pbof.  Sbaiuno  returns,  at  the  close  of  his 
term  as  State  Superintendent,  to  his  old  posi- 
tion in  Milton  College,  as  the  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature.  He  will  be 
welcomed  most  cordially  by  his  old  associates 
and  by  the  students  of  the  institution. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Professor  will,  at 
once,  take  up  the  task  of  completing  his  work 
on  the  first  Six  Books  of  Uomer's  Iliad.  Me 
had  made  extensive  preparations  for  this  text- 
book when  he  was  elected  the  State  Superin- 
tendent four  years  ago. 

Tub  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Eau 
Claire  for  the  fall  term,  ending  December  21st 
last,  shows  a  very  high  state  of  discipline. 
The  schools  on  the  west  side,  ander  the  charge 
of  Prof.  A.  J.  Button,  the  principal,  had  only 
87  cases  of  tardiness  among  068  papiis.  The 
average  percentage  of  attendance  was  99.78; 
that  of  regularity  was  98.07. 

The  schools  on  the  east  side  are  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  H.  C.  Howland,  the  principal. 
There  were  96  cases  of  tardiness  among  444  pu- 
pils. The  average  percentage  of  attendance 
was  96;  that  of  punctuality  was  99.44. 

Thb  teachers  of  the  second  superinten- 
dent district  of  Rock  county  have  formed  an 
association,  and  are  holding  meetings  once  in 
two  weeks.  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  the 
Whitewater  normal  school,  lectured  last 
month  before  the  association  at  Milton  Junc- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  School  Discipline.  His 
analysis  of  the  theme  was  clear  and  philosoph- 
ical, and  was  presented  in  an  earnest  and  con- 
vincing manner.    Have  not  the  mobs,  railroad 
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Strikes,  and  failures  in  business  in  this  conn- 
try,  shown  the  Intelligent  teachers  that  the 
school  room  must  form  in  the  pupils  who  are 
to  be  our  future  citizens,  a  sterner  self-control, 
a  clearer  sense  of  rectitude,  and  a  more  patient 
application  in  the  various  pursuits  t 

TiiB  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Regents  of 
the  State  University  will  be  held  at  Madison, 
Tuesday,  January  15, 1878. 

At  Brodhead,  things  are  improving  under 
Mr.  Rait.  They  are  seeking  to  come  into  line, 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  high  schools. 

Last  year  only  twenty  high  schools  were 
aided  troia  the  high  school  f^nd,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  17,466.80.  This  year  no  less  than  fifty- 
seven  have  been  aided,  absorbing  the  whole 
125,000. 

Thb  Board  of  Education  of  Fond^duLac 
adopted,  December  19th  last,  the  following: 

''  Wbbreas,  The  feeling  is  great  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  that  the  price  of  school- book» 
is  cxhorbltant;  and 

Whbrbas,  The  legislature  of  1875,  passed  a 
law  authorizing  boards  of  aldermen  and  trus- 
tees of  incorporated  villages  and  cities  to  em- 
power district  ofllcers  ana  boards  of  education 
to  purchase  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools; 
therefore, 

Henoived^  That  we  respectftiUy  ask  the  hon- 
orable board  of  aldermen  to  confe:  upon  this 
board  the  power  to  obtain  school-books  for 
the  use  of  our  schools  by  direct  purchase  from 
the  publishers,  and  to  furnish  them  to  pupils 
at  publishers'  prices,  with  only  the  cost  of 
handling  to  be  added.'* 

Tub  Appleton  Pott  published  about  the 
middle  of  last  month,  as  the  first  number  of  Its 
nineteenth  volume,  the  Annual  Review  of  the 
history  and  the  present  condition  of  that  city. 
Among  the  many  interesting  items  in  the 
paper,  we  find  a  detailed  account  of  the  pub- 
lic.schools  of  the  place  for  the  past  year.  They 
are  justly  styled  **  the  pride  of  the  city."  The 
amount  raised,  during  the  year,  for  their  sup- 
port Is  124,978.14.  Twenty-seven  teachers  are 
employed  In  the  four  districts.  The  value  of 
the  school  property  is  reported  to  be  |9S,000. 
The  attendance  of  the  pupils  has  increased  in 
all  departments.  A  high  school  was  estab- 
lished last  year,  and  it  then  enrolled  148 
scholars.  The  course  of  study  adopted  is 
more  than  ordinarily  ftiU ;  and  a  class  of  ten, 
the  first  one  formed,  will  graduate  next  sum- 
mer. The  success  of  the  schools  is  attributed 
largely  to  the  carefbl  grading  of  the  pupils, 
and  to  the  cordial  support  which  the  leading 
and  well-to-do  citizens  of  the  place  give  in 
sending  their  children  and  in  voting  sufficient 
Ihnds  for  their  schools. 
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Thie  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Insti- 
tute for  ihe  Education  of  the  Blind,  located  at 
JanesviUe,  has  been  published.  It  covers  the 
year  ending  September  20,  1877. 

This  is  the  oldest  of  our  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  was  first  established  as  a  private 
school  in  the  year  1849,  by  a  few  enterprising 
and  benevolent  citizens  of  JanesvIUo  and  vi- 
cinity. It  was  adopted  by  the  state  in  an  act 
of  the  legislature  in  the  following  year,  and 
has  since  been  under  its  management.  The 
charge  of  the  Institute  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
five  trustees  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
board  have,  as  their  report  shows,  performed 
a  large  amount  of  work  this  year  in  finishing 
the  erection  of  the  main  edifice  in  the  place 
of  the  one  burned  down  in  1874,  and  in  re- 
establishing the  school  in  it.  This  building  is 
365  feet  m  length,  and  104  feet  In  width.  It 
contains  75  rooms,  excluding  the  closets  and 
l)ath  rooms.  The  recitation  and  dormitory 
rooms  arc  large,  well  ventilated,  and  hand- 
somely furnished.  It  is  regarded  as  the  best 
«tructure  which  the  state  has  built  for  onr 
charitable  schools.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
about  two  miles  south  of  the  city,  and  pre- 
sents an  imposing  appearance. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  school, 
know  that  its  former  snpei Intendent,  Prof. 
Thomas  H.  Little,  died  about  three  years  ago, 
partly  from  injuries  which  he  received  at  the 
burning  of  the  main  building,  and  partly  flrom 
his  anxieties  and  labors  in  the  care  of  the  pu- 
pils subsequent  to  this  accident.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  purity  of  life,  of  unfiagging  in- 
dustry, of  ardent  devotion  to  his  special  work, 
of  the  most  enlightened  views  of  the  correct 
xnanagement  of  schools  for  the  education  of 
the  blind,  and  of  that  peculiar  power  as  a 
teacher  to  impress  himself  most  forcibly  upon 


the  minds  of  his  students.  He  attached  to 
himself  a  large  number  of  the  leading  inatruct- 
ors  in  the  benevolent  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  our  state. 
Principally  through  his  unselfish  exertions, 
the  state  board  of  charities  was  established. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  supervision  of  the 
institute  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Sarah  F.  C.  Little, 
whose  administration  has  given  the  best  sat- 
isfaction to  the  trustees  and  the  public.  She 
was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  school,  and  has 
conducted  it  since  her  elevation  to  its  head  on 
the  principle;  and  plans  which  her  lamented 
husband  in  troduced.  Her  report  for  this  year 
is  regarded  as  most  exhaustive  and  instruct- 
ive. It  shows  that  the  attendance  of  pnplls  is 
the  largest  It  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  Twenty  new  pupils  have 
been  admitted  during  the  year. 

The  branches  taught  are  reading,  spelling/, 
geography,  arithmetic,  grammar,  bistor>-,  al- 
gebra, rhetoric,    physiology,  English  litera- 
ture, and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental. 
In  the  industrial  department,  there  have  been ' 
manufactured    corn    brooms,   cane    bottom: 
chairs,  and  rag  carpets.  Sewing,  knitting,  and ' 
crocheting  have  been  taught. 

Rbcbnt  reports  from  the  public  school  at 
Bdgerton,  Rock  county,  show  that  all  its  de- 
partments are  in  excellent  condition.  For 
over  two  years.  Miss  Libbie  B.  Thayer  has  been 
the  principal;  and  she  has  imp'ressed  very 
distinctly  on  the  school  her  modes  of  teaching 
and  discipline.  The  quality  of  the  class- work 
and  the  percentage  of  attendance  of  the  pupils 
give  the  school  a  high  rank  among  the  village 
graded  schools  in  the  state.  One  of  the  dis- 
trict oflicers  lately  said  that  he  could  sooner 
Eersuado  his  little  daughter  to  lose  a  meal  at 
omc  than  be  absent  from  her  classes  a  part 
of  a  day.  In  the  primary  room,  Miss  Thayer 
has  been  assisted  from  the  start  by  Miss  Long, 
who  is  a  very  faithful  and  popular  instructor. 
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WANTED. 

A  Male  Teacher,  with  several 
years*  experience, 

In  Colleges,  and  at  present  Principal  of  a 
prosperona  Academy,  desires  a  position  as 
tutor.    Good  reasons  for  wishing  a  change, 
and  best  of  references.    Address, 
pButctPAL,  care  Wleconsia  Journal  Education. 
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ON  A  SEPARATE  FEMALE  COLLEGE  AT  THE  STATE  UNI- 
VERSITY. 

[At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  XJniyer- 
sitj  a  year  since,  resolutions  were  introduced  in  favor  of  restoring  the 
former  Female  College^  in  which  separate  instruction  was  given  to  the 
lady  students.  This  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Re« 
gents,  who  reported  adversely  to  the  resolutions  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  June  last.  At  this  time,  the  Board  of  Visitors,  who  had  nearly 
completed  their  work  in  attendance  upon  the  annual  examination  of 
the  University  classes,  presented  their  views  upon  what  they  termed 
^^  the  experiment  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the  University/' 
As  is  well  known,  they  took  decided  grounds  against  the  measure,  for 
certain  physiological  reasons.  The  whole  matter  was  then  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  faculty  of  the  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Letters  in  the 
University,  with  the  request  that  they  "  report  to  this  Board  at  its 
next  meeting  whether  the  course  of  study  cannot  be  so  arranged  as 
to  relieve  ladies  from  some  of  the  severe  studies,  and  allow  them  to 
take  some  others  in  lieu  thereof,  without  increasing  the  number,  cost, 
and  labor  of  the  teachers;  and  if  so,  in  what  way.^'  Both  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  board  and  the  report  of  the  visitors  were  received  by  the 
faculty,  and  by  them  referred  to  a  committee  of  their  number.  The 
following  report  was  prepared  by  this  committee,  accepted  by  the 
faculty,  and  sent  to  the  regents,  who  unanimously  adopted  it  at  their 
semi-annual  meetings  held  Jan.  15, 1878.  — Edbs.] 

To  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Wiscansin: 
The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  certain  documenf.s  relating  to 
Vol.  VIIL— No.  1. 
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the  re-establishment  of  the  Female  College  as  a  distinct  department 
of  the  University,  and  the  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  made 
to  the  Board  of  Regents  at  the  Commencement,  in  June,  1877,  would 
report  as  follows: 

1st.  That  in  their  opinion  a  complete  separation  of  students  accord- 
ing to  sex  would  be  impracticable,  and  a  partial  separation  in  the  same 
manner  would  be  injudicious. 

It  would  be  impracticable  in  that  it  would  duplicate  the  work  of 
instruction  for  which  our  present  force  is  none  too  great.  In  the 
Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  years,  the  classes  are  generally  at 
present  divided,  according  to  the  courses  of  study  pursued,  —  t.  e.  Sci- 
entific and  Classical  —  in  both  of  which  young  women  are  found  in 
about  equal  numbers;  so  that  to  divide  according  to  sex  would  neces- 
sitate four  divisions  instead  of  two,  and  require  four  hours  for  recita- 
tion, to  adjust  which  without  conflict  would  be  impossible.  In  some 
instances,  such  a  division  might  be  made  —  provided  the  instructional 
force  were  adequate  —  but  such  a  partial  adoption  of  the  system  of 
separate  instruction  would  not,  we  think,  be  advisable. 

It  would  also  be,  in  our  opinion,  injudicious.  To  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  sexes  in  the  recitation  room,  would  be  construed  to 
imply  a  difierence  in  mental  ability,  in  physical  ability,  or  that  our 
experience  had  condemned  the  results  of  uniting  the  sexes  in  the 
class-room  as  to  its  moral  effects  upon  either  the  young  men  or 
women. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  marked  distinctions  are  founded  upon 
equally  marked  differences.  Our  experience  has  not  warranted  any 
such  conclusion.  The  young  women  are  at  least  equal  to  the  young 
men  in  the  class-room.  This  has  been  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  faculty.  That  they  are  better  in  some  studies  than  in  others,  does 
not  affect  this  conclusion.  The  health  of  the  young  women  is  as 
good,  upon  the  average,  as  that  of  the  young  men.  This  is  not  a  ran- 
dom statement,  but  is  based  upon  our  careful  observation  for  several 
years.  Isolated  cases  of  ill  health  have  come  to  our  notice,  but  such 
cases  are  proportionally  fewer  among  young  women  than  among 
young  men.  And,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  report  of  the  visiting 
committee,  we  must  be  allowed  to  dissent  from  their  conclusions. 
We  think  that  they  had  too  little  time  to  form  a  determinate  conclu- 
sion in  a  problem  of  so  complex  a  nature;  we  also  think  that,  while 
isolated  cases  might  have  warranted  their  inference,  a  more  compre- 
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hensive  view  would  bave  led  to  the  opposite  verdict;  we  further  think 
that  the  few  instances,  alluded  to,  of  ill  health,  are  due  to  a  constitu- 
tional predetermination,  rather  than  to  the  effects  of  study;  and,  fur- 
ther, in  forming  a  safe  conclusion  upon  the  case  as  presented,  due 
allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  visit  of  the  com- 
mittee was  made  at  the  close  of  the  year,  after  ten  months  of  contin- 
uous study  and  some  weeks  of  severe  examination  had  taxed  the  en- 
ergies of  all  the  students  —  the  effects  of  which  would  be  more  marked 
in  the  case  of  the  young  women.  We,  by  no  means,  assume  that  the 
physical  strength  of  young  women  is  equal  to  that  of  young  men; 
but  we  do  maintain  that  it  is  equal  to  the  task  of  maintaining  a  cred- 
itable standing  in  any  of  our  courses  of  study.  It  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed that  a  college  course  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  physical  power  of 
young  men,  so  that  any  presumed  deficiency  on  the  part  of  young 
women  would  debar  them  from  attempting  it. 

In  regard  to  the  moral  effect  of  having  both  sexes  in  the  same  reci- 
tation, it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  there  have  never  been  fewer  occa- 
sions of  discipline  than  at  present,  and  none  growing  out  of  this  re- 
lation. Any  novelty  at  first  distracts  attention,  but  this  has,  with  us, 
ceased  to  be  a  novelt}',  and  students  meet  as  students  and  nothing 
more. 

The  present  system  has  worked  so  well  that,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  any  change  would  be  fraught  with  grave  consequences. 
To  return  to  the  old  system  of  separate  instruction,  would  cause  dis- 
trust and  irritation  on  the  part  of  patrons  and  pupils  that  would 
more  than  overbalance  in  evil  consequences  any  anticipated  good  re- 
sults. We  do  not  believe  that  any  general  change  is  demanded,  either 
by  patrons  or  pupils;  and  we  believe  that  the  present  system  better 
answers  the  ends  for  which  the  University  was  founded  than  the  one 
proposed  in  the  resolutions  before  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Your  committee  are,  however,  aware  that  some  young  women 
may  desire  a  University  course,  who  are  not  physically  able  to  com- 
plete it  in  four  years;  and  that  others  may  desire  instruction  in  music, 
drawing,  and  painting,  for  which  the  regular  college  course  does  not 
allow  sufficient  time.  To  meet  the  wants  of  such  we  submit  the  fol- 
lowing  course,  extending  through  six  years^  completing  in  that  time 
the  regular  Modem  Classical  course;  at  the  completion  of  which 
such  students  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  degree  as  those  receive  who 
complete  the  course  in  the  usual  time.    This  course  would  be  open  as 
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an  option  to  all  students.  Your  committee  do  not  recommend  any 
lowering  of  the  course,  or  any  change  in  the  course,  but  simply  that 
more  time  be  allowed  for  its  completion.  The  University  must  be 
true  to  its  name.  Its  course  of  instruction  and  its  degrees  can  win  re- 
spect only  by  deserving  it.  We  are  confident  that  the  proposed 
change  will  meet  all  the  demands  that  may  be  made,  allowing  suffi- 
cient time  for  music  and  ornamental  studies  to  be  pursued  in  addi- 
tion to  the  college  course,  and  making  all  the  concession  to  physical 
debility  that  will  be  demanded. 
The  following  is  the  extended  course  proposed: 


I 

9 


I. 


Latin. 
Latin. 


8    Botany. 


German. 
German. 
German. 


IL 


1  Latin  and  German. 

2  Latin  and  German. 
8    Latin  and  German. 


Mathematics. 
Mathematics. 
Mathematics. 


III. 


1  French. 

2  French. 

•8    Anglo-Saxon. 


Mathematics  and 

Mechanics. 
Rhetoric. 
Physics. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


TJiiavERSiTY,  November  6, 1877. 


rv. 


1  Physics  and  Histoiy.  Latin  and  Chemistry. 

2  Zoology.  Physics,  History  or 

Chemistry. 
8    Latin.  Physics,  History  or 

Chemistry. 

V. 

1  English  Literature.    Bhetoric  and  German 

2  Geology  and  German.  Political  Economy. 
8    Comparative  Philol-  Constltntional  Law. 

ogy. 

VI. 
1    Mental  Philosophy.    Astronomy  and  In- 
ternational Law. 
Moral  Philosophy.       Logic. 


I    8    Aesthetics. 


Logic. 


Stephen  H.  Caepekter, 
William  F.  Allen, 
W.  W.  Daniells, 
J.  B.  Parkinson, 
Roland  D.  Irving. 


READING— HOW  TO  TEACH  IT. 

As  reading  is  first  in  order,  in  the  common  school  curriculum, 
and  as  through  it  the  most  of  our  subsequent  knowledge  comes,  how 
to  teach  it  that  the  most  may  be  made  out  of  it,  is  of  some  import- 
ance. 

Of  this  art  there  are  two  distinct  branches:  First,  the  art  of  gath- 
ering ideas  and  thoughts  from  the  wriMen  page,  and,  second,  the 
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power  of  expressing  orally  the  thought  embodied.  A  dumb  person 
may  accomplish  the  first  in  the  absence  of  the  ability  to  do  the  sec- 
Ofid,  and  as  in  the  case  of  MiIton*s  daughters  who  read  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  to  their  blind  father  without  any  conception  of  the 
the  thoughts  expressed,  the  second  may  be  done  in  the' absence  of  the 
first.  Those  only  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  test  both  teachers  and 
scholars  know  how  much  of  the  second  kind  of  reading  there  is  in 
our  schools.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  relative  importance 
of  the  two  branches,  as  the  pre-eminent  value  of  the  first  will  gen- 
erally be  conceded.  It  at  least  should  never  be  absent,  especially  with 
beginners.  We  are  expected,  however,  to  teach  both.  They  go  best 
hand  in  hand. 

Unlike  pictures,  there  is  no  evident  or  necessary  connection  between 
the  written  words  and  the  thought  expressed  by  them.  Words  are 
pnrely  arbitrary  and  conventional,  as  any  one  can  convince  himself  by 
trying  to  decipher  the  legend  on  a  Chinese  tea  chest.  The  child  has 
to  be  taught  the  connection.  How  can  this  best  be  done,  so  as  to  se« 
cure  the  immediate  object,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  favorable  turn 
to  the  mind  of  the  child  in  the  direction  of  proper  intellectual  habits? 

It  is  not  so  much  by  the  number  of  studies  with  which  we  bring 
our  scholars  in  contact,  as  by  the  accordance  of  onr  work  with  mental 
law  and  the  thoroughness  (not  exhaustiveness)  with  which  it  is  done, 
that  we  can  secure  results  which  shall  tell  favorably  upon  their  future 
mental  power  and  progress.  Indeed  we  may  frustrate,  especially  in 
the  young,  the  very  objects  of  education  by  compelling  attention  to 
too  many  subjects  (a  fault  characteristic  of  our  times),  producing  that 
weakness  of  hold,  that  unmastery  of  principles,  that  confused  percep- 
tion and  conception  characteristic  of  many  men  of  learning.  Having 
a  sufficient  number  of  studies  to  produce  an  agreeable  variety  and  call 
into  exercise  the  threefold  intellectual  pDwers,  and  combining  there- 
with the  habit  of  reading  understandingly  and  not  otherwise,  so  that 
in  after-life  that  work  will  be  a  pleasure,  and  not  an  irksome  task,  any 
range  of  knowledge  desirable  can  readily  be  obtained  by  them  after- 
wards. It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  those  men  who  have  evi- 
denced the  firmest  grasp  of  truth,  extended  the  area  of  science,  and 
stamped  their  intellectuality  on  the  age,  have  had  just  such  a  training. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  legal  lights  of  our  own  country,  their 
versatility  being  the  result  of  reading  and  study  in  after-life. 

Papers  on  methods  of  teaching,  like  Institute  instruction,  may  not, 
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and  ought  not,  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  inducing  a  slavish 
copying,  but  they  accomplish  a  vast  deal  where  they  lead  teachers  se- 
riously to  consider  and  reflect  on  the  matter,  for  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity are  sure  then  to  increase.  Methods,  in  order  to  be  available  for 
our  common  schools,  must  be  adapted  to  use  with  the  simplest  and 
most  inexpensive  apparatus,  as  fortunately  the  best  methods  are, 
needing  chiefly  a  teacher  thoroughly  interested  in  the  work  and  in 
loving  and  sympathetic  accord  with  the  pupils,  drawing  them  into  the 
attitude  *of  pleased  and  anxious  learners. 

THE  FIRST  STEP   IN  TEACHING  BEADING. 

Supplying  yourself  with  a  few  household  words,  such  as  boy,  cow, 
dog,  ox,  horse,  sheep,  runs,  walks,  eats,  jumps,  white,  black,  in,  by, 
with,  and,  etc.,  in  large  type,  such  as  you  may  cut  from  newspaper 
headings,  posters^  etc.,  and  paste  on  cardboard;  or,  better,  have  the 
county  superintendent  select  one  hundred  such  words  and  get  them 
printed  on  sheets  and  sent  to  each  teacher  (the  cost  is  but  a  trifle), 
and  gathering  around  you  from  four  to  eight  pupils  (not  more,  for  if 
there  are  more  than  that  number  in  the  room  of  that  class,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  take  them  by  relays,  which  can  easily  be  done,  as  not  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  are  desirable  for  one  recitation),  you  intro- 
duce the  subject  of  some  well  known  animal,  fruit  or  flower.    Ask 
them  if  they  have  ever  seen  one  (no  need  of  a  picture).    The  answer 
may  come  only  from  a  few,  and  then,  perhaps,  in  the  shape  of  a  nod 
of  the  head.      Addressing  the  least  timid:     ^^Have  you  a  cow?^* 
"  Yes."    "  What  color  is  it?"    "  Red."    Following  up  by  such  ques- 
tions as:    What  do  you  feed  it?    What  use  is  it?    What  name  do 
you  give  it?    Turning  to  the  others  and  asking  such  other  questions 
as  their  answers  will  suggest,  they  will  all  have  eagerly  answered  be- 
fore you  have  had  a  chance  to  ask  of  each.    You  have  created  an  in- 
terest, their  minds  have  been  awakened,  you  have  gained  their  confi- 
dence; now  show  them  a  card  with  the  single  word  cow  on  it,  and  tell 
them  that  is  cow,  and  have  them  pronounce  it  again  and  again  in 
answer  to  your  enquiry.    Take  a  similar  course  with  dog,  ox,  horse, 
etc.    Place  two  or  more  of  these  cards  on  a  slate  before  them;  have 
them  point  out  each  as  you  name  it.     Change  their  position  on  the 
slate,  and  have  them  do  it  again.    Have  them  count  the  letters  in  two 
or  three  of  them  and  point  out  any  letters  that  are  alike  in  any  of 
them.    Ask  how  many  letters  there  are  in  any  two  of  them;  how 
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many  more  in  one  of  these  than  in  the  other.    Asking  them  again  to 

point  out  similar  letters,  you  may  incidentally  name  them,  and  thns 

have  them  learn,  not  only  the  letters,  but  their  names.    Let  them 

have  the  liberty  to  take  one  each  of  these  cards  to  their  seats  with 

them,  that  they  may  make  them  on  their  slates  and  bring  them  up  at 

the  next  recitation.    Examine  these  then  and  criticize  kindly  and  faith^ 

fiiUy,  helping  them  on  to  improvement,  and  they  will  gladly  try  again* 

Having  mastered  a  short  list  of  names,  which  they  will  do  in  a  few  days, 

bring  out  such  words  as  good,  bad,  oJd^  red,  white,  etc.,  and  connect 

with  the  names;  then  such  words  as  runs,  lies^  walks^  jumps ^  to  be 

connected  first  by  the  teacher  and  then  by  the  pupils,  keeping  up 

the  practice  of  comparing  the  words  by  counting  the  letters,  adding, 

subtracting,  multiplying,  and  incidentally  learning  the  names  of  the 

letters  and  forming  sentences.    They  may  be  allowed  and  invited  to 

take  a  few  of  these  cards  home  with  them  in  a  little  paper  box,  and 

come  prepared  to  arrange  them  properly  in  sentences  on  the  morrow. 

Of  course  these  exercises  will  occupy  many,  recitations,  but  if  done 

well,  in  one  month  your  scholars  will  be  prepared  to  take  up  a  primer 

and  read  it  with  propriety;  and,  if  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacheri 

will  have  had  brought  before  them  in  the  happiest  manner  something 

of  natural  history,  domestic  economy,  the  science  of  numbers  and  the 

minor  morals.      And   then   how  animated    your   recitations!    how 

pleased  your  scholars!  and  you  will  say  with  the  author  of  the  *^  Sea- 


sons," 


Delightflil  task  to  rear  the  tender  thought; 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  I 

But  if  you  are  not  a  teacher,  but  a  mere  lesson-hearer,  you  will  be 
likely  to  turn  from  this  work  in  disgust  and  say:  ^^  I  pray  thee  have 
me  excused."  And  certainly  such  a  one  ought  to  be  excused.  She 
may  be  fitted  for  any  other  sphere,  from  the  humblest  kitchen  to  a 
place  in  the  ball-room  of  a  palace,  but  she  is  not  fitted  for  this  sa- 
cred place.  There  is  as  much  fitness  in  a  butcher  performing  an  ope- 
ration on  an  aneuerism  or  couching  for  a  cataract,  or  a  common  black- 
smith repairing  one  of  Troughton^s  finest  theodolites  as  in  such  a  one 
giving  direction  to  the  finer  springs  of  intellectual  life. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  seeing  at  the  Oshkosh  Normal  one  of 
the  two-year  graduating  class  conduct  a  primary  reading  class  on  this 
principle,  and  I  am  sure  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  large  audience 
listening  to  it  when  I  say  that  it  gave  better  evidence  of  her  fitness 
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ifor  the  work  to  which  she  was  about  to  devote  herself,  than  manj 
much  more  pretentious  examinations  or  high  standing  certificates 
would. 

If  our  county  superintendents  themselves,  and  by  teachers  selected 
for  their  known  excellence  of  methods  of  teaching  this  and  the  kin- 
dred branches,  would,  at  regular  systematic  teachers^  meetings,  illus- 
trate and  enforce  these  better  methods,  and  encourage  other  teachers 
to  strive  after  them,  as  has  been  done  with  general  acceptance  lately 
in  Walworth  county,  our  schools  at  the  cross-roads  would  no  longer 
be  the  bete  noir  of  our  educational  system,  but  would  rank  with  the 
highest,  as  they  would  be  the  most  valuable  of  our  educational  agen- 
cies. A.  P.  N. 

Fewaukee. 


A  THIRD  RAMBLE  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORDS. 

The  English  language  has  been  in  current  use  both  as  a  written 
and  spoken  language  for  about  1500  years.  In  this  lapse  of  time 
many  and  great  changes  have  affected  it.  The  Celtic  nations  whom 
the  Saxons  dispossessed,  left  few  trac^  of  their  language  —  chiefly 
referring  to  places  and  to  articles  of  manufacture  unknown  before  to 
their  conquerors.  The  growth  of  the  language  had  tended  to  throw 
off  the  cumbrous  inflections  of  the  original  Saxon,  and  when,  after  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  French  tongue  strove  in  vain  nearly  200  years 
for  supremacy,  but  little  further  effect  was  visible  upon  the  revived 
folk-speech  than  a  hastening  of  the  natural  bent  of  the  language 
towards  the  abandonment  of  its  inflections.  However,  as  the  French 
was  the  cultivated  language  of  the  world  from  1250  to  1400,  its  in- 
fluence was  constant  upon  the  English;  but  the  influx  of  words 
was  mainly  confined  to  such  as  were  needed  to  express  ideas  new  to  the 
less  civilized  northern  race,  and  for  which  they  had  no  equivalent. 
More  words  have  come  to  us  direct  through  the  Latin  than  have  come 
to  us  through  the  French;  and  the  influx  in  both  cases  is  due  rather 
to  a  literary  influence  than  to  a  social  or  political  influence. 

These  changes  in  the  lapse  of  this  long  period  have  served  to  ob- 
scure the  meaning  and  derivation  of  many  words,  especially  those  of 
Saxon  origin.  We  propose  to  examine  a  few  of  our  common  expres- 
sions that  have  ceased  to  be  understood. 
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I. 

"  Do  "  in  the  sentence  "  How  do  you  do."    The  first  "  do  "  is  the 
common  causative  verb,  A.-S.  don,  Ger.  thun,  meaning  to  cause;  as  "I 
do  you  to  wit."    The  use  of  this  "do"  in  interrogative  expressions*  • 
to  allow  the  verb  to  follow  the  subject,  is  of  recent  date,  as  is  also  its 
use  in  the  periphrastic  forms  of  the  verb;  its  original  use  was  wholly 

causative. 

The  second  "do"  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  first; 
it  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  dugan,  Ger.  taugen,  to  be  good  for,  to  be 
of  use.  This  word  is  still  in  use  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  Jamieson, 
in  his  dictionary,  gives:  "  To  dow,  to  be  able,  to  avail,  to  profit;  with 
a  negative  affixed,  it  denotes  that  reluctance  which  arises  from  mere 
ennui,  or  the  imaginary  incapacity  which  is  produced  by  indolence." 

The  following  extracts  from  Burns  give  illustrations  of  the  use  of 

this  word: 

**I*n  laugh,  an'  sing,  an'  shake  my  leg, 

As  lang's  I  dow."        JTp.  to  I,  Lapraik, 

**  And  when  I  downa  yoke  a  naig, 
Then,  Lord  be  thank  it,  I  can  beg." 

"I  readily  and  truly  grant 
He  downa  see  a  poor  man  want."      Ded,  to  G,  HamUion. 

"  Bat  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding 

An'  downa  be  disputed."  A  Dream, 

I  have  found  these  examples  in  looking  over  only  a  few  pages  of 
Bums,  and  I  presume  th^re  are  many  more. 

Cotgrave's  Dictionary  (1650)  gives  under  atrophe,  "  one  with  whom 
his  meat  dowes  not,  or  to  whom  it  does  no  good." 

The  salutation  then  means,  How  do  you  flourish?  and  if  we  take 
nstances  of  its  use  anterior  to  the  interrogative  auxiliary  use,  we  find 
only  the  last  do  used,  as  "How  de  ye,  felasP  "  which  is  equivalent  to 
"How  fere  ye,  fellows?  "    Coventry  Mysteries  (about  1400). 

We  also  use  this  word  in  the  colloquial  expression:  "that  will  do 
very  well,"  equivalent  to  "  that  will  be  of  use." 

We  have  also  one  derivative  from  this  word:  doughty,  meaning  to 
he  of  use:  generally  applied  to  a  man  who  is  of  use,  that  is,  strong. 

II. 

"To  christen''  has  now  the  double  meaning  of  naming  and  baptiz- 
ing.   If  any  one  were  asked  to  give  the  derivation  of  this  word,  we 
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presume  he  would,  without  hesitation,  say  that  it  was  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  the  Saviour.  In  this  case  the  etymology  of  the 
word  has  been  obscured  through  the  desire  of  softening  an  obnoxious 
expression  (euphemism),  and  also  through  a  natural  tendency  to 
assimilate  a  word  whose  origin  is  not  seen  to  another  whose  derivation 
seems  to  be  evident.  Christen  in  this  sense,  has  no  etymological  con- 
nection with  Christ.  The  word  is  properly  to  cwrsen — to  curse,  to 
mark  with  the  cross. 

The  history  of  the  word  is  as  follows:  The  cross,  having  been  the 
instrument  upon  which  our  Saviour  suflfered,  came  to  be  the  symbol  of 
Christianity.  The  Anglo-Saxon  verb  cursian  meant  to  punish,  to 
torment;  then  to  devote  to  punishment  or  torment,  which  was  done 
by  making  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  same  sign  was,  and  is  still,  also 
made  as  a  protection  against  evil,  and  in  times  of  danger.  The  sign 
of  the  cross  was  also  used  in  the  formula  for  baptism;  hence  a  bap- 
tized child  was  called  a  cursened  i.  e.  a  crossed  child. 

The  following  quotations  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  will  show 
the  original  spelling  and  meaning  of  the  word: 

"Nan.  These  men  have  pestilent  running  heads,  then.  Do  they 
speak  as  we  do? 

"Madge,    No,  they  never  speak. 

"Nan.    Are  they  cursened? 

"Madge.    No,  they  call  them  infidels."    Coxcomb  iv,  3. 

"Cunn.    But  how  came  this  clown  to  be  called  Pompey  first? 

"Greg.  Pish!  one  good  man,  Caesar,  a  pump-maker,  kersened  him* 
Pompey,  he  writes  himself,  but  his  right  name^s  Pumpey." 

Wit  at  Several  Weapons  iii,  1, 

The  first  quotation  refers  to  Baptism;  the  second  to  naming.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  had  the  word  crtstnian,  but  it  was  never  used  to  denote 
baptism;  but  was  used  sometimes  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
christianizare,  and  sometimes  of  catechizare.  Whelock  in  the  Glos- 
sary to  his  edition  of  King  Alfred's  Version  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical 
History,  says:  "Catechizare^  S&xonice^  Christianu7n  facere,  Anglice, 
to  christen."  The  following  extracts  from  Bede's  Eccl,  Hist.,  Whe- 
lock's  ed.,  show  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  christen:  I  quote  Bede's 
Latin  and  Alfred's  Anglo-Saxon :  "  Cum  catechizaratur."  ^^  Sidhdhan 
he  gecristnad  waes,"  after  he  was  christened,  ii,  14.  "  Catechizandi  et 
baptizandi  ofiBcio  deditus;"  ^^thaet  he  thaer  thaet  folc  cristnade  and 
fuUade,"  that  he  there  christened  and  baptized  the  people.  lb.    "  Rex 
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ipse  catechizatus,  fonte  baptismi  cum  sua  gente  ablueretur/^  ^^  And 
thone  cyning  to  Gristes  geleafan  gecyrde,  and  hine  gecristnade,  and 
hine  eft  aefter  faece  mid  fulluht  baeih  athwogh  mid  his  theode."  And 
he  converted  the  king  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  christened  him,  and 
after  a  while  washed  him  in  the  bath  of  baptism  with  his  people. 
J6.,  iii,  7.  Catechizare  is  also  translated  Cristes  geleafan  onfon,  to 
accept  the  faith  of  Christ.  '^  Ibi  ad  doctrinam  Scotorum  catechizati, 
et  baptismatis  gratia  sunt  recreati.^*  ^'  And  thaer  thurh  Scotta  lare 
Cristes  geleafan  onfengon,  and  gefullade  waeron.^^  And  there  through 
the  lore  of  the  Scotch  they  received  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  were 
baptized.    Ib.^  iii,  1. 

It  may  be  urged  that  cursen  is  a  corruption  of  christen,  but  we 
think  it  must  be  evident  that  both  words  were  in  use  together,  at  first 
discriminated,  one  referring  to  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  other  to 
the  catechizing,  still  retained  in  the  formula  for  baptism. 

S.  H.  Carpenteb. 


OBJECTS  OF  SCHOOL  VISITATION. 

The  object  of  a  superintendent  in  visiting  a  school,  and  the  means 
by  which  he  aims  to  accomplish  any  good,  are  little  understood  by 
teachers,  to  whom  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  of  service. 

In  the  first  place,  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  your 
friend.  No  one  more  desires  j'our  success.  Your  failure  is  a  discredit 
to  him.  He  will  not  retail  your  faults  to  your  pupils  or  patrons,  but 
your  merits  will  be  placed  before  them,  that  they  may  have  confidence 
in  you,  and  be  respectful.  He  will  not  correct  any  of  your  faults  be- 
fore your  pupils.  Tell  him  what  troubles  you  in  methods  and  gov- 
ernment, and  if  you  receive  no  help,  you  are  not  harmed.  Do  not  al- 
low the  pupils  to  form  a  hollow  square  around  yourself  and  the  super- 
tendent,  while  conversing.  His  talk  to  you  should  not  become 
neighborhood  gossip.  Be  entirely  free  to  correct  pupils  in  his  pres- 
ence. Do  not  try  to  show  off  your  smartest  pupils  and  best  classes. 
The  poorest  ones  are  those  which  should  receive  most  of  his  attention. 

Because  he  suggests  many  improvements,  do  not  think  he  has  seen 
nothing  meritorious  in  your  work.  Unless  time  is  too  short,  he  will 
leave  with  you  a  written  statement  of  what  he  approves  and  of  what 
changes  he  would  suggest.    Unless  you  have  arrived  at  perfection  it  is 
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proper  for  him  who  receives  a  part  of  the  credit  for  your  success,  and 
condemnation  for  your  failure,  to  point  out  the  imperfections,  and  in- 
dicate points  which  demand  improvement.  If  many  small  matters 
are  put  in  the  list  of  imperfections,  you  may  infer  that  the  general 
course  is  right. 

Some  teachers  take  to  defending  themselves,  in  that  event,  and  try 
to  neutralize  a  had  point  hy  a  good  one,  when  the  suggestions  were 
inspired  hy  a  deep  interest,  and  a  consciousness  that  there  was  good 
natural  ability  for  teaching^  and  a  foundation  already  laid,  for  a  ca- 
reer of  unusual  success.  Details  are  corrected  only  when  the  general 
principles  are  right.  The  following  classes  of  teachers  do  not  receive 
suggestions:  those  who  are  absolute  failures  by  nature,  qualifications 
and  lack  of  interest;  those  who  are  doing  the  best  possible  under  ad- 
verse surroundings  which  they  cannot  change;  those  who  are  evi- 
dently too  conceited,  stubborn,  or  stupid,  to  undertake  any  improve- 
ment. 

Do  not  waste  his  precious  time  by  excuses,  apologies  for  absence  or 
anything  else  under  the  sun.  He  can  ask  if  he  desires  information  of 
that  kind.  Do  not  abuse  your  predecessor.  You  do  not  clean  your- 
self by  covering  him  with  mud.  The  superintendent  probably  knows 
him  better  than  you  do,  even  if  he  is  not  communicative  upon  that 
topic.  You  will  some  day  have  a  successor.  Omit  small  talk,  and  let 
the  first  sentence  you  utter  to  him,  at  any  intermission,  contain  just 
pure  business,  between  yourself  and  him,  i.  e.,  the  things  that  are  not 
as  you  wish  them.  Tell  what  classes  are  failures,  what  topics  in 
arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  etc.,  you  do  not  present  in  a  manner  to 
interest  the  class;  what  points  in  discipline  you  fail  to  accomplish, 
etc.  Before  school  closes,  speak  to  him  quietly  of  those  things  in 
which  he  can  serve  you  by  advising  the  pupils  in  a  brief  address. 
Idleness,  faults  of  manner,  resistance  to  wholesome  discipline  and  dis- 
like of  certain  branches,  come  under  this  head.  If  he  cannot  help 
you,  through  ignorance,  you  may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
say,  "  I  do  not  know,  but  I  will  try  to  find  out." 

If  you  believe  that  you  know  more  of  books  and  methods  than  he 
does,  at  least  condescend  to  tell  him  what  you  are  doing.  State 
whether  the  parents  are  interested,  and  if  they  are,  how  they  mani- 
fest it,  and  what  things  are  suiting  you.  Who  is  benefitted,  if  you 
are  sullen  and  reserved,  or  harmed  if  you  are  communicative  and 
pleasant?    If  your  school  is  a  mob  of  strikers,  in  point  of  order,  or 
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as  a  class,  hopelessly  dull,  and  he  has  seen  it,  open  your  heart  the 
more  freely,  and  if  he,  who  is  constantly  studying  those  points  and 
reading  the  opinions  of  the  best  men  upon  these  problems,  cannot 
suggest  something  in  the  way  of  remedy,  denounce  him  as  incompe- 
tent. Do  not  try  to  deceive  him  and  cover  up  weak  points,  because 
having  been  a  teacher,  those  little  artifices,  usually  palmed  off  on  vis- 
itors, are  perfectly  transparent  to  his  eye. 

It  is  a  common  idea,  that  a  visitor  must  remain  in  a  school  at  least 
a  day,  in  order  to  know  anything  of  its  faults.  On  the  contrary,  any 
teacher  who  has  visited,  for  a  purpose,  a  dozen  schools,  can  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  general  management,  in  less  than  twenty  minutes, 
and  also. tell  the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  teacher  in  charge. 
The  time  of  a  superintendent,  after  the  first  fifteen  minutes,  is  spent 
in  devising  remedies  for  observed  defects.  A  half  dozen  questions  of 
the  right  kind,  aimed  at  the  soul  of  the  method  in  each  case,  will 
show  him  in  what  manner  the  classes  which  he  has  not  heard  are  con- 
ducted, and  how  to  improve  them. 

All  whom  he  meets,  especially  school  officers,  "  talk  school "  with 
him.  This  is  right.  It  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  say  much  to 
help  you,  provided  you  state  every  trouble  fully.  Visitation,  prop- 
erly performed,  is  the  most  important  part  of  a  superintendent's*  duty^ 
because  it  accomplishes  more  good.  A  call,  merely,  for  the  name  of 
it,  in  which  nothing  is  done  to  help  the  teacher  or  pupils,  is  of 
course  useless. 

Biver  Falls.  fl.  S.  Baker. 

PREPARATORY  WORK. 

There  has  been  much  said  and  written  in  this  state,  in  the  last  ten 
jears,  on  Higher  and  Preparatory  Education.    The  discussion  has 
been  animated  and  productive  of  good,  and  great  advance  has  been 
made  in  high  school  work,  both  in  regard  to  its  character  and  the 
amount  of  such  work.    It  will  be  found  on  careful  inquiry,  however, 
that  this  advance  has  kept  pace  with,  but  not  gone  beyond,  the  in- 
crease in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  university  and  the 
other  colleges  of  this  state,  as  well  as  of  other  states  of  the  north- 
west.   Ten  years  ago  the  standard  of  qualification  for  admission  to 
the  preparatory  department  of  the  university  was  very  low;  in  fact, 
it  might  be  almost  safely  said  that  there  were  no  requirements;  and 
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thus  an  evil  influence  was  exerted  upon  the  high  schools.  But  in 
later  years  this  standard  has  been  raised  in  a  great  degree,  and  the 
high  school  work  has  risen  in  a  corresponding  ratio.  Almost  eveiy 
community  now  feels  the  need  of  a  high  school.  The  number  of 
these  schools  is  increasing  from  yesr  to  year,  and  they  exhibit  a  higher 
degree  of  excellence.  The  recent  high  school  law  is  producing  good 
results  both  in  the  establishment  and  the  maintenance  of  schools  of 
this  grade.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  work  may  go  on.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  also,  that  our  college  faculties  will  increase  the  rigidity 
of  their  examinations  for  admission  to  their  classes  and  grant  no  in- 
dulgence to  those  who  are  not  well  qualified  for  the  work  upon  which 
they  propose  to  enter.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  thoroughness  of 
this  examination  will  not  be  confined  to  those  studies  which  they 
will  continue  to  pursue  in  their  collegiate  course,  but  that  thorough 
examinations  may  be  made  in  the  common  branches.  It  seems  that 
these  branches  are  passed  over  too  lightly  in  the  examinations.  Can- 
didates are  often  quite  deficient  in  them.  It  is  not  necessarily  asked 
that  the  quantity  ot  the  requirements  should  be  very  much  increased 
but  that  the  quality  of  the  instruction  in  the  high  schools  be  fnast 
thoroughly  tested.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  pupils  in  high 
schools,  felt  by  all  teachers,  to  leave  school  before  the  preparatory 
work  is  fully  and  thoroughly  completed. 

Thus  these  pupils  are  not  fully  prepared  for  the  next  higher  grade 
of  work  or  for  the  active  endeavors  of  life;  and  as  a  high  school  teach- 
er, I,  for  one,  call  on  the  college  faculties  to  assist  in  checking  this 
tendency  by  a  most  thorough  and  rigid  examination  of  candidates 
presenting  themselves  for  admission.  County  and  city  superintend- 
ents can  aid  much  in  the  same  direction  by  making  their  exarainar 
tions  more  and  more  thorough,  not  merely  in  quantity  but  in  quality. 
These  examinations,  made  by  colUges  and  superintendents,  are  equiv- 
alent to  a  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  high  schools.  Here  is 
where  a  pressure  can  be  brought  upon  them,  but  we  will  venture  the 
suggestion  that  these  examinations  are  not  conducted  by  college  fac- 
ulties with  that  care  and  thoroughness  that  their  importance  de- 
mands. I  venture  the  assertion  that  high  school  work  will  never,  on 
the  whole,  surpass  in  excellence  the  actual  and  enforced  demands 
made  by  colleges  upon  candidates  for  admission.  These  requisitions 
are  the  high  water-mark. 

Let  the  colleges,  we  say,  make  their  demands,  and  insist  on  an  in- 
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crease  in  quantity  and  quality  of  preparation.  There  will  thus  be  a 

healthy  and  very  beneficial  reflex  influence  on    the    preparatory 
schools. 

New  Lisbon.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 


METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  educational  abilities  of  a  teacher,  are 
the  best,  and,  to  him,  the  most  practical  methods.  It  has  been  the 
aspiration  of  some  prominent  educators  who  have  invented  or  advo- 
cated good  methods,  to  see  their  pet  plans  universally  adopted,  thus 
lessening  in  some  degree  the  evils  arising  from  so  frequent  change  of 
teachers.  But  it  would  seem,  since  no  two  teachers  are  alike,  that 
such  a  thing,  were  it  accomplished,  must  do  more  harm  than  good. 
If  they  were  all  alike,  one  common  method  of  doing  everything  would 
be  the  spontaneous  result. 

If  the  spruce  clerk  could  put  on  the  stifi^  and  heavy  boots  of  the 
Hibernian  ditcher,  and  immediately  accommodate  the  form  of  his  feet 
and  the  muscles  which  move  them  to  the  strange  and  unweildy  en- 
casements, or,  if  the  red  man  could  successfully  assume  civil  methods 
of  obtaining  food  and  raiment,  then  might  the  ordinary  country 
pedagogue  go  into  a  Franco-Germanic  Ireland  on  the  American  frontier 
and  buckle  on  an  armory  of  methods  found  in  some  book  of  Utopian 
theories,  or  propagated  in  some  normal  dispensary  of  pedagogics,  and 
succeed  withal.  But  since  there  is  not  only  a  vast  difference  in  teach- 
ing, but  also  a  much  greater  diversity  of  schools,  does  it  not  seem  a 
little  speculative  to  think  that  similar  results  might  be  produced  from 
these  heterogeneous  elements  by  applying  the  same  law  to  all? 

We  would  not  imply  that  normal  schools,  institutes,  associations, 
etc.,  are  not  practical  institutions;  fur  from  it;  this  field  of  new  thought 
and  method  is  illimitable;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  select,  cut,  fashion  and 
use  only  such  ideas  as  ai*e  most  adoptable,  and  reject  all  the  rest. 

If  there  is  a  human  calling  in  which  inventive  genius  and  executive 
ability  are  absolute  necessities,  it  is  that  of  the  teacher.  He  must 
construct  and  execute  his  own  plans,  for  ^* circumstances  alter  cases" 
80  much  that  it  is  unsafe  for  him  to  take  the  success  or  failure  of  oth- 
ers as  a  chart  to  guide  him  around  the  shoals.  There  are  many 
methods  of  explaining  the  mysteries  of  the  decimal  scale,  fractional 
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numbers  and  evolution.  AltLough  founded  upon  the  same  principles, 
and  culminating  in  the  same  results,  the  methods  are  different,  and 
appear  so  to  the  pupil  by  reason  of  the  different  language  and  ar- 
rangement used.  No  teacher  can  successfully  use  the  expressions  and 
technicalities  of  another  author  which  he  does  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand himself,  in  expounding  the  mysteries  of  science.  He  must  first 
have  a  clear  conception  of  his  own,  and  then  make  use  of  the  most 
simple,  natural  and  original  language  and  method  at  his  command. 

It  is  the  same  with  discipline  as  with  instruction.  Characters  and 
tricks  are  so  multifarious  that  generalization  is  impossible,  and  no  rule 
with  a  stated  penalty  can  be  made  and  enforced  with  justice  and 
success. 

If  you  have  not  clear  conceptions,  inventive  genius  and  gumption 
to  meet  every  emergency  with  original,  exclusive  and  competent  juris- 
diction, you  had  better  pursue  the  fickle  goddess  of  fortune  by  another 
and  less  difficult  route. 

Elroy.  W.  J.  Mutch. 


ORDER  IN  HANDLING  CLASSES. 

Trifling  circumstances  sometimes  determine  great  results.  It  is  re- 
corded of  the  Greek  general  Brasidas  that  he  looked  out  one  morn- 
ing on  the  host  of  the  enemy  that  was  attacking  the  city  he  was  set 
to  defend,  and  exclaimed:  "  Victory  is  ours,  for  I  see  that  the  spears 
in  the  files  of  the  enemy  are  not  in  line,  and  their  ranks  yonder  are 
so  ill-ordered  that  their  weapons  will  become  sources  of  suicide  before 
the  sun  has  set.^^ 

Who  can  say  how  much  success  in  the  school-room  may  depend  on 
straight  lines  and  orderly  movements?  Certain  it  is  that  everything 
which  gives  dignit}'  to  school  work  does  something  to  preserve  the 
teacher^s  authority,  and  infuse  a  spirit  of  interest.  So  great  is  the 
deference  paid  to  order,  that  the  teacher  who  makes  a  good  display  in 
this  respect,  though  he  accomplishes  little  else,  will,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  be  favorably  judged  by  both  his  pupils  and  his  patrons.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  wholly  without  reason  that  such  a  teacher  may  be  pre- 
ferred to  one  who  has  other  good  qualities  but  is  deficient  in  this. 

It  is  no  unimportant  part  of  education  to  train  the  child  to  yield 
ready  and  cheerful  submission  to  authority.     This  is  necessary  to  the 
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happiness  of  the  man,  and  absohitely  essential  to  good  citizenship. 
In  order  that  each  one  may  submit  without  resistance  to  the  re- 
straints, with  which  authority  hems  him  in  on  all  sides,  he  must  be 
trained  by  a  gradual  course  of  discipline.  No  man  would  throw  the 
harness  on  a  pair  of  untrained  colts  and  expect  them  to  yield  a  quiet 
submission  to  bit  and  collar;  but  would  first  subdue  them  by  a  pro- 
gressive course  of  restraint.  Much  more  is  such  a  course  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  child. 

Whatever^  then,  contributes  to  this  end,  aside  from  any  other  ad- 
vantages it  may  possess,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  teacher^s  considera- 
tion. In  so  far  as  he  subordinates  the  will  of  his  school  to  his  own, 
even  by  controlling  their  movements  to  and  from  class-recitation,  he 
does  something  in  this  direction.  Nor  is  the  influence  of  such'  train- 
ing confined  to  its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  child,  but  contrib- 
utes also  to  the  security  of  school  government. 

It  is  the  unsubdued  will  that  challenges  the  authority  of  the 
teacher.  In  many  instances,  corporal  punishment  wages  but  a  feeble 
warfare  against  its  resistance;  and  in  some  cases,  the  child  would  even 
suffer  death  before  the  will  could  be  conquered  by  pain.  But  oppo- 
sition to  authority  may,  to  a  considerable  extent,  be  avoided  by  the 
constant  application  of  mild  but  salutary  restraint. 

Nor  is  the  economy  of  time  resuHing  from  the  prompt  and  system- 
atic movement  of  classes  to  be  ignored.  An  excursion  boat  bearing 
a  large  company  of  Knight  Templars  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire  in 
such  a  part  that  it  would  soon  result  in  sinking  the  boat.  AnotHer 
boat  was  summoned  to  its  side,  but  the  captain  was  fearful  of  giving 
the  alarm  of  fire,  knowing  that  the  rush  that  would  immediately  fol- 
low would  inevitably  result  in  considerable  loss  of  life.  The  leader 
of  the  Templars  asked  for  command;  and,  with  a  blast  of  the  bugle, 
summoned  the  company  to  place  themselves  in  order  for  marching. 
Announcing  that  they  were  invited  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  other  boat, 
he  gave  the  order  to  march,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  company 
was  transferred  from  the  sinking  boat  to  a  place  of  safety. 

Though  time  and  order  may  not  save  life  in  the  school-room,  yet 
they  determine,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  value  of  all  subsequent 
life  to  every  scholar.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  a  class 
will  take  its  place  in  less  time  when  it  moves  in  obedience  to  signals, 
than  when  it  is  allowed  to  come  according  to  the  promptings  of  the 
dispositions  of  its  members.    One  tardy  member  wastes  the  time  of  all. 

2_Vol.  VIII.— No.2. 
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Finally,  an  orderly  method  of  calling  classes  to  recitation  occar 
sions  less  disturbance  to  the  rest  of  the  school  than  would  necessarily 
result  without  such  method.  The  movement  of  all  being  simultane- 
ous, little  more  disturbance  is  occasioned  than  would  happen  from  the 
movement  of  a  single  pupil. 

As  to  methods,  a  simple  and  efficient  one  is  somewhat  prevalent 
among  the  teachers  of  this  county^  and  consists  in  three  signals;  the 
first  is  turn  towards  the  aisle,  the  second  to  rise  and  the  third  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  place  of  recitation.  Some  teachers  give  a  fourth  signal  to 
the  class  to  be  seated. 

If  such  a  system  of  signals  be  used,  to  accomplish  anything  in  the 
way  of  order,  they  must  be  correctly  and  promptly  given  by  the 
teacher,  and  strict  obedience  to  each  signal  must  be  insisted  on  from 
every  scholar.  If  one  is  allowed  to  disregard  the  order,  all  will  soon 
follow  the  example. 

La  Crosse  County.  Samuel  Jokes. 


SELECTED. 


THE  CO-EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

This  is  still  an  open  question.  Much  has  been  said,  and  seemingly 
strong  arguments  have  been  given  on  both  sides.  The  objection  that 
has  always  been  most  prominent  and  boastingly  held  out  as  insuper- 
able, is:  It  is  the  hot-house  that  stimulates  the  buds  of  sexual  in- 
stincts, and  forces  them  into  premature  development  if  dormant,  or 
advances  them  in  all  cases,  at  a  period  when  they  should  be  restrained ; 
further,  it  opens  the  doors  to  too  close  communion,  to  unrestrained 
intimacy,  favors  it,  begets  it  in  most  cases,  in  fact;  and  then  comes 
excess,  which  follows  naturally  from  allowed  indulgence,  and  cannot 
be  controlled.  This  is  the  Giant  Despair  in  this  problem.  Another 
objection  is:  The  female  mind  is  not  adapted  to  cope  with  the  male 
intellect,  therefore,  it  should  have  its  own  curriculum,  its  own  arena, 
its  own  peculiar  training,  apart  from  males.  As  the  female  person 
should  have  its  peculiar  clothing,  labor,  recreations,  etc.,  because  it  is 
female^  and  a  woman  violating  custom  in  regard  to  these  is  held  to 
unsex  herself,  so  the  mind,  differing  by  nature  as  does  the  body,  re- 
quires and  demands  different  treatment  and  training.    These  two 
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Tiews  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  objections,  though  there  are  others 
of  less  weight. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  has  mach 
force.  It  is  not  imaginary,  quite;  it  is  not  a  wooden  gun.  It  has 
real  difficulties.  But  we  believe  something  lies  behind  it,  covered  by 
the  special  pleading,  which  generally  is  the  real  argument.  In  train- 
ing the  sexes  together  we  meet  a  great  trial — a  tough  problem,  an 
every-day  watch  and  conflict,  and  it  is  too  much  for  us,  and  we  con- 
veniently dodge  it  by  cutting  the  knot  with  a  sword.  We  rid  our- 
selves of  the  problem  by  separation  of  the  element.  We  shut  one- 
half  of  the  trouble  out  of  our  sight  by  a  shifting  of  scene,  just  as  re- 
ligious devotees,  finding  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  too  much 
for  their  human  nature,  shut  themselves  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of 
temptations,  instead  of  manfully  meeting  them  and  fighting  a  good 
square  fight  like  Paul.  We.  admit  our  weakness  in  the  conflict  when 
we  make  a  scape-goat  of  the  immoral  tendency^  and  pile  everything 
onto  it.  We  say  again,  we  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  difficult  task,  but 
we  also  say:  Should  we  refuse  to  meet  it  like  Christian  men  and  wo- 
men, because  it  is  such?  It  is  much  easier  to  most  parents  to  rear  a 
family  of  girls  alone  than  of  boys  and  girls  together;  but  who,  ex- 
cept a  weak  one,  prays  to  be  delivered  from  the  trial.  So  it  is  easier 
to  shut  yourself  out  of  society,  and  live  a  recluse  or  a  hermit  to  avoid 
temptation  and  all  the  evils  of  great  cities,  but  it  is  not  brave  —  it  is 
cowardly.  It  is  easier  for  most  persons  to  teach  a  school  of  girls  or  of 
boys  separate  than  when  united,  and  in  our  humble  opinion  this  is 
the  principal  reason  of  the  separation. 

As  to  the  second  objection,  we  think  it  has  been  pretty  well  shown 
that  the  female  mind  is  equal  to  nearly  all  studies  of  the  common  col- 
leges, and  even  the  universities.  Examples  are  coming  up  in  every 
graduating  class  of  these  institutions,  and  in  special  and  art  schools 
to  prove  it.  Give  females  the  time  in  which  the  male  intellect  has 
monopolized  all  the  higher  departments,  and  they  will  prove  it.  It 
could  be  easily  shown,  if  there  were  time,  that  separating  the  sexes 
does  not  cure  the  great  bugbear  scandal  in  a  large  school.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  school  in  which  the  sexes  are  together — and  there 
are  many  —  that  has  been  forced  to  close  on  that  account,  or  has  had 
any  serious  scandal  connected  with  it.  Schools  composed  of  girls 
exclusively  have  had  quite  as  much  trouble  as  have  the  mixed  schools. 

The  trouble  lies  in  the  management.  If  we  could  always  have  the 
wisest,  most  prudent,  most  noble  men  and  women  at  the  head  of  our 
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schools,  there  would  be  no  trouble  about  the  sexes  being  together. 
But,  as  in  families,  many  fail  to  produce  such  men  and  women  of 
their  children  as  they  would  like  to  see,  because  they  do  not  know 
how  to  do  it,  or  are  totally  unfitted  by  nature  and  education  to  do  it, 
so  in  mixed  schools,  the  teacher  fails  to  control  and  mould  character, 
because  of  inability.  He  may  do  his  best,  and  be  held  blameless  for 
the  failure,  for  nature  did  not  give  him  the  boon.  He  fails,  and  so 
separates  the  sexes  to  help  his  weakness  and  allow  him  to  succeed. — 
Pacific  School  and  Home  Journal 


OUT  DOOR  OVERSIGHT  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Every  part  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  should  be  visited  often  by 
the  principal.  In  towns  where  not  more  than  two  houses  are  occu- 
pied for  school  purposes,  visits  can  be  made  daily.  It  is  well  to  have 
some  irregularity  in  these  trips.  If  ten  oVlock  be  the  time  to-day, 
the  same  hour  to-morrow  ought  not  to  find  one  making  the  same 
visits.  The  cellar,  out-buildings,  all  sides  of  the  school  houee,  should 
be  seen.  The  manager  of  the  institution  must  make  frequent  inspec- 
tion visits,  in  order  to  keep  himself  well  informed  of  the  out  door 
habits  of  his  boys.  By  observing  these  suggestions,  no  marking,  cut- 
ting or  defacing  the  buildings  or  fences  can  occur  without  the  imme- 
diate knowledge  of  the  principal;  this  will  make  the  discoveiy  of  the 
offender  not  only  possible  but  probable. 

The  time  at  which  the  master  is  especially  needed  at  the  school 
house  is  before  school  commences.  Most  of  the  evil  results  of  school 
days  come  from  events  which  occur,  not  during  school  hours,  but  at 
intermissions.  The  presence  of  the  principal  is  an  assistance  to  the 
teachers.  One  need  not  be  within  hearing  distance  of  a  party  of  boys 
or  girls,  to  know  the  subject  of  their  conversation.  Children  are  not 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  concealment.  Their  faces  tell  tales,  so  that 
one,  oftentimes,  is  enabled  to  crush  some  little  wicked  plot  before  it 
ripens,  by  learning  the  story  from  the  actions  of  the  pupils,  in  the 
room,  or  on  the  playground  during  intermission.  When  school  is 
opened,  and  pupils  are  all  in  their  proper  places,  the  disciplinary  care 
of  the  principal  is  relieved  for  the  time;  it  is  assumed  by  the  respec- 
tive teachers. 

The  principal  of  a  village  school  who  deems  it  his  duty  to  be  at  the 
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Bchool  house  at  just  nine  o^clock,  and  not  necessarily  before,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  failure.  Hundreds  of  children  are  congregated  in  and  about 
the  house;  then  they  need  a  supervising  eye  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
grade  teacher.  It  is  not  in  time  spent  after  school  that  one  is  likely 
to  err,  for  very  many  men  remain  too  long  then  for  their  own  good 
and  that  of  the  pupils,  but  in  the  matter  of  promptness  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  principal  has  no  control,  nominally,  outside  the  school 
grounds;  really,  be  has  complete  jurisdiction.  The  civil  law  has  little 
to  do  with  this  question;  it  is  a  moral  one.  It  ie  not  supposed  that 
our  municipal  governments,  through  their  police  department,  are  un- 
able to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city;  doubtless  they  are  able,  but 
they  do  not;  they  never  did,  hence  we  infer  they  never  will.  The 
influence  that  makes  boys  and  girls  behave  on  the  streets  of  their 
own  town  must  come  from  the  school.  Fences,  buildings,  and  side- 
walks marked  with  chalk,  urchins  shouting  after  strangers,  hooting 
at  teams  —  in  short,  the  thousand  mean  and  impolite  things  that  only 
boys  ever  know  how  to  do,  are  a  blot  on  the  good  name  of  a  town, 
and  often  reflect  seriously  on  the  management  of  the  school.  No 
man  can  expect  to  remedy  such  evils  in  one  or  two  years,  where  they 
have  been  long  established.  There  may  be  a  town  where  ten  years 
will  not  suffce  to  accomplish  the  good  behavior  of  the  boys  when  run- 
ning around  the  town;  but  no  village  exists  where  the  head  of  the 
public  school  cannot  make  a  perceptible  advance  in  this  reform  in  less 
than  a  year. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  pupils  are  correct  in  street  deportment, 
when  the  master  is  vnthin  sight  and  hearing;  few  boys  will  angrily 
take  part  in  a  quarrel  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher.  The  honor  and 
self-respect  of  the  boys  of  the  entire  school,  in  each  department, 
should  be  toned  up;  this  can  be  done  by  direct  appeal  from  the  prin- 
cipal. There  is  great  danger  in  permitting  a  gap  to  exist  between 
the  boy  and  the  master;  communication  should  be  free  and  frequent. 
Intimate  general  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil  will  not  neces- 
sarily follow.  Few  can  play  at  daily  recesses  with  the  class  without 
suffering  somewhat  by  the  contact.  It  is  not  a  well-advised  sugges- 
tion to  say,  take  recesses  out  doors  with  the  school.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  our  teachers  could  not  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  inside,  should 
they  mingle  much  outside.  This  confession  may  be  humiliating — it 
is  humiliating.  Some  great  school  masters  advise  this  plan;  perhaps 
they  have  forgotten  that  because  it  suits  their  own  case  it  may  not  do 
for  their  neighbor. 
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The  countless  theories  that  are  advanced,  and  rules  that  are  made, 
are  often  worthless,  because  their  action  presupposes  pierfect  men  and 
women  for  teachers. 

In  proportion  as  a  principal  of  a  school  is  near  to  what  he  ought  to 
be  in  disposition,  so  can  he  associate  with  his  pupils  at  all  hours  and 
occasions.  He  is  very  far  from  unsuccessful,  if  he  associates  with 
them  only  in  the  school  room. — Supt.  Gove,  Denver,  in  Ed.  Weekly. 


HINTS  FOR  STUDENTS  IN  WRITING. 

With  most  boys  there  is  a  fascination  about  anything  which  shows 
skill.    The  swiftest  runner  or  skater,  or  the  best  ball  player  or  jumper^ 
all  are  admired  and  envied  in  proportion  to  their  amount  of  skill. 
When  boys  are  merging  into  manhood  is  a  period  when  many  form 
an  attachment  for  penmanship,  and  desire  to  become  skillful  penmen. 
As  there  are  many  such  who  are  among  the  readers  of  the  Journal^ 
we  will  give  a  few  points  which  may  benefit  them.    There  is  necessaiy 
to  the  skillful  execution  of  penmanship  a  free  movement,  and  in  writ- 
ing an  easy  and  correct  position  of  the  hand  is  worth  much  labor  to 
attain.    The  study  of  principles  is  another  good  practice,  and  when 
writing  to  see  that  they  are  perfectly  formed.    The  practice  of  flour- 
ishing is  something  we  regard  as  of  great  value  in  gaining  for  the 
learner  a  free  use  of  the  hand  and  arm.    In  flourishing,  all  the  move- 
ments are  upon  ovals  or  parts  of  ovals,  and  in  forming  capital  letters 
the  main  features  are  ovals.     So  that  the  movements  of  flourishing 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  arm  movements  used  in  form- 
ing capitals.    There  are  very  many  persons  who  would  not  dare  to 
strike  out  with  a  bold  whole  arm  movement  and  try  to  make  letters, 
but  we  have  found  all  such  to  jump  rapidly  into  confidence  in  them- 
selves by  teaching  them  to  flourish.    We  would  also  advocate  the 
use  of  the  muscular  movement,  but  would  always  combine  it  with 
the  finger  movement.      There  are  no  persons  who  write  wholly 
with  the  muscular  movement,  but  there  are  very  many  who  use  too 
little  of  it.    We  would  also  advocate  an  occasional  change  of  pens,  a 
stiff  pen  and  an  elastic  one.    Sometimes  it  is  very  diflScult  to  carry  a 
light  hand;  when  such  is  the  case,  vigorous  movement  exercises,  jeven 
to  the  breaking  of  a  few  pens,  is  of  great  value.    Confidence  in  one^s 
self  is  rapidly  gained  by  bold  and  heavy  shading,  for  the  ability  to 
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shade  heavily  makes  it  easy  to  produce  smooth  and  delicate  shades. 
As  a  rule,  all  shades  should  slant  alike,  also  the  average  width  of.  cap- 
itals should  be  three-fourths  the  height.  The  observance  of  this  rule 
prevents  the  sprawling  appearance  of  capitalsi  and  it  is  well  worth 
being  governed  by  it. — Penman' 8  Journal. 


AN  UNGRADED  DEPARTMENT  IN  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  advantages  of  the  graded  school  system  are  too  obvious  to  need 
mentioning.  But  its  disadvantages  are  not  generally  known  to  those 
who  have  not  had  experience  in  organizing  schools,  in  making  pro- 
motions of  scholars  from  grade  to  grade,  and  in  classifying  those  who 
apply  for  admission  from  the  ungraded  country  schools. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  with  the  system  is  that  it  is  a  Procrus- 
tean bedstead:  the  pupils  must  be  pared  down  or  drawn  out,  to  fit  it. 
Many  bright  scholars  could  easily  go  through  the  common  school 
course  in  one  or  two  years,  less  time  than  it  takes  the  machine  to  run 
them  through.  Then  again,  there  are  many  others  who  are  carried 
through  in  less  time  than  they  really  need  to  learn  the  grades  thor* 
onghly.  Promotions  may  be  made  at  irregular  intervals,  of  course, 
but  this  always  causes  the  pupil  to  omit  something  he  needs  to  know. 
The  pupil  who  fails  in  promotion^  especially  when  these  promotions 
BJre  made  annually,  is  usually  put  back  farther  than  he  needs  to  go; 
the  work  of  the  lower  class  is  so  easy  for  him  that  during  a  term  or 
two,  he  has  much  leisure  time,  and  the  result  is  not  difficult  to  imag- 
ine— it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  had  much  experience  in  graded 
school  work.  Scholars  who  have  not  enough  work  to  occupy  their 
time  will  always  cause  more  or  less  trouble.  The  stage  driver  who 
gave  his  off  leader  a  sharp  cut  of  the  whip  to  give  him  something  to 
think  about  while  passing  the  black  stump  was  a  philosopher. 

There  are  large  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  in  all  our  cities 
and  towns  who  ought  to  be  in  school,  but  who  are  ashamed  to  go, 
because  when  examined  by  the  principal  they  are  found  to  be  so  defi- 
cient in  some  of  the  essential  studies  of  the  course  that  they  must  be 
graded  down  among  the  little  children.  Now,  all  this  trouble  could 
easily  be  remedied  by  establishing  in  connection  with  each  large 
graded  school,  an  ungraded  department  Such  a  department,  in  th^ 
hands  of  a  competent,  energetic  teacher,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
value.    Here  could  be  sent  those  vigorous  minded  boys  and  girls  who 
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have  been  irregularly  taught  in  country  schools.  Special  attention 
could  be  given  to  their  most  neglected  branches  until  they  were  ready 
to  enter  without  detriment  the  regular  grades.  And  here,  too,  should 
he  sent  all  such  scholars  as  have  but  a  short  time  to  remain  in  school. 
By  giving  them  only  the  essential  branches  —  reading,  practical  com- 
position (which  includes,  of  course,  writing  and  spelling),  and  arith- 
metic, they  could  learn  what  would  be  of  great  value  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  young  men  and  women  who  now  stay  at  home  because 
there  is  no  grade  which  they  can  enter  without  the  greatest  humilia- 
tion, would  rejoice  at  an  opportunity  to  enter  such  a  school,  and  its 
advantages  to  them  would  be  incalculable. —  Iowa  Normal  Monthly • 


GOOD  MANNERS  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Two  American  journals,  the  Nation  and  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  both  noted  for  their  able  authorship  and  pride  of  intellect, 
have  recently  presented  us  articles  on  certain  efforts  made  in  some  of 
the  schools  of  the  country  for  the  melioration  of  the  manners  of  their 
pupils.  The  tone  of  these  articles,  it  is  true,  is  satirical  and  sarcastic, 
calculated  to  amuse  readers  of  a  certain  class,  rather  than  to  instruct 
the  public;  but  we  do  not  understand  that  the  distinguished  editors  of 
these  periodicals  object  to  an  improvement  in  the  manners  of  Amer- 
ican children;  it  is  to  the  particular  efforts  of  certain  schools  in  that 
direction  that  they  object,  and  not  to  the  thing  itself.  These  particular 
efforts  they  find  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  ridicule;  but  while  they 
thus  very  merrily  point  out  the  wrong,  they  do  not  seriously  conde- 
scend to  enlighten  us  as  to  what  would  be  right. 

From  the  usual  tenor  of  these  periodicals,  we  should  infer  that  the 
editors  are  the  last  men  who  would  maintain  that  good  manners  can 
be  evolved  from  innate  consciousness,  without  any  intelligent,  system- 
atic efforts  for  their  improvement,  and  that  the  manners  of  American 
youths,  especially,  are  so  perfect  that  they  need  no  cultivation;  for 
this  position  would  be  as  absurd  as  the  peculiar  measures  of  instruc- 
tion which  they  deride.  The  very  fact  that  certain  American  schools 
have  taken  special  means  for  improving  the  manners  of  their  pupils, 
which  these  leading  magazines  ridicule,  shows  the  need  of  some  gen- 
eral and  approved  system  for  the  inculcation  of  good  manners,  which 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  the  schools  of  the  country. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  education  of  children  in  America  has 
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passed  from  the  family  into  the  public  schools,  and  manners  must  be 
taught  there,  if  anywhere.  They  must  be  taught  intelligently  and 
by  system,  and  not  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  individual  teachers, 
who  may  meet  only  with  merry  comments  in  the  newspapers  for  their 
pains.  The  education  of  the  manners  must  begin  at  a  very  early  age, 
and  be  continued  as  a  specialty,  like  any  other  rudimentary  branch  of 
education,  so  long  as  the  child  remains  a  pupil. 

The  idea  that  among  a  self-governing  people,  the  last  thing  that 
the  child  should  be  taught  is  self-government  (for  good  manners  are 
nothing  else),  seems  like  the  result  of  extraordinary  dullness;  but  which, 
however,  is  probably  owing  to  inadvertance  and  neglect.  It  is  certain 
that  our  governors  are  to  come  from  our  common  schools;  or  ought 
to  come  from  these,  at  any  rate;  and  what  educated  or  refined  per- 
son would  like  to  come  under  the  government  of  ill  mannered  men? 

There  is  one  fact  in  our  American  history  that  we  have  alluded  to 
before  now,  but  which  we  wish  to  dwell  on  because  of  its  importance. 
It  is  this  —  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  has,  unfortunately,  had  more  to 
do  in  giving  tone  to  our  manners  since  his  day  than  have  our  schools 
themselves,  taught  the  people  their  rights^  but  never  their  duties;  and 
the  only  way  to  have  good  manners  is  to  teach  men  their  duties  to 
their  fellow  citizens  and  to  society.  The  laws  of  the  land  secure  our 
rights;  and  it  is  by  a  code  of  social  law  for  public  schools  that  our 
children  should  be  taught  their  duties. 

Almost  every  step  in  the  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement 
has  met  with  derision  and  stubborn  opposition.  The  long  pantaloons, 
the  umbrella,  the  coach,  the  carpet,  the  steamboat,  the  electrical  tel- 
egraph, etc.,  have  all  been  laughed  at  before  being  brought  into  use. 
And  we  may  expect  a  similar  fate  to  attend  the  introduction  of  every 
other  social  improvement.  Nothing  was  probably  ever  more  laughed 
at  in  Great  Britain  than  the  early  efforts  of  the  American  Colonies  at 
setting  up  self-government  without  the  aid  of  kings.  But  that  gov- 
ernment has  been  set  up,  and  is  already  among  the  longest  estab- 
lished governments  of  Christendom.  We  have  taken  a  leading  posi- 
tion, it  is  true,  in  setting  up  modern  republican  government;  and  we 
need  not  hesitate  in  striking  out  with  new  measures  that  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  its  preservation.  But,  all  questions  of  govern- 
ment aside,  there  is  no  element  of  civilized  life  that  gives  a  greater 
charm  to  society,  or  lends  a  greater  value  to  life  itself,  than  good  man- 
ners; and  such  manners,  like  everything  else  in  this  world  of  compen- 
sations, cannot  be  had  without  careful,  early,  and  systematic  cultiva- 
tion.— N.  Y.  School  Journal. 
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KEEP  LIFE  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  prosy  we  naturally  become  as  we 
grow  older?  and  how  that  the  disparity  of  ages  between  teacher  and 
pupils  may  account  for  many  school-room  difficulties?  Through  boy- 
hood and  girlhood  there  is  usually  a  buoyancy  of  spirit,  a  frivolity,  a 
mischievousness,  all  liable  to  give  trouble  in  the  school-room,  which 
we  do  not  carry  across  the  threshold  of  our  majority.  They  are  char- 
acteristic of  childhood  and  youth,  and  should  in  a  great  measure  be 
80  regarded.  It  should  be  remembered  that  old  heads  are  out  of  place 
on  young  shoulders. 

Many  most  excellent  teachers  of  the  higher  grade  schools  would  be 
utter  failures  if  placed  in  the  lower  grades.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
wink  at  little  nonessentials  which  do  not  exactly  come  up  to  our 
*  standard '  of  strict  decorum.  Instead  of  expecting  these  things,  we 
allow  them  to  surprise  us,  and  we  lay  them  up  against  the  child  thus 
unintentionally  offending;  we  count  them  all  as  parts  of  a  burden, 
and  soon  one  of  them  becomes  the  "  last  straw  "  which  "  breaks  the 
camePs  back,^^  and  not  infrequently  does  little  less  with  the  pupil's 
back.  Our  dear  old  folks  at  home  we  are  often  inclined  to  consider 
crabbed,  fretful^  intolerant,  unsympathizing;  the  children  dare  not 
romp,  they  dare  not  sing:  there  must  be  no  flow  of  spirits;  quietnes 
is  the  order  of  the  day  with  them.  But  after  all,  they  are  not  crabbed, 
fretful,  etc.,  they  are  simply  natural.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  it  in 
that  light?  If  not,  and  you  live  long  enough,  you  will  experience 
the  truth  of  our  position. 

But  what  have  the  ^^  dear  old  folks  at  home  '^  to  do  with  the  teach- 
ers? A  great  deal;  in  the  school-room  we  are  apt  to  l^e  the  "  dear  old 
folks  at  home  '^  on  a  smaller  scale.  Examine  the  two  cases  candidly, 
and  see  if  they  are  not  quite  parallel.  ^'  But,''  some  teachers  say,  "  it 
is  impossible  to  be  an  ^  angel '  when  one^s  school  gets  noisy,  restless, 
idle,  and  confused."  Of  course  it  is;  an  "angel"  isn't  wanted  just 
then,  but  rather  the  doctor.  Here  you  have  a  case  of  low  mental  life, 
and  it  occurs  chiefly  on  dull  days.  Prescribe  for  it;  the  medicine  is 
very  pleasant,  and  your  (im)patients  will  swallow  it  without  any 
coaxing.  What  an  idea!  the  teacher  a  doctor,  and  the  school-room 
an  apothecary's  shop!  Does  it  seem  odd?  and  yet  it  is  all  right. 

Take  the  case  of  low  mental  life  cited  above.  Now,  in  your  daily 
order  of  recitations  you  should  have  two  or  three  general  exercises  in 
which  all  participate  at  the  same  time;  as,  free*hand  drawing,  vocal 
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music,  langaage  lessons,  and  the  like.  Announce  some  one  of  these, 
and  drop  everything  else;  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  minutes  on  this  gen- 
eral exercise,  at  this  junctut^,  is  not  time  lost  by  any  means;  but  clear 
gain  in  every  direction,  morally,  mentally,  and  physically.  Is  not  that 
simple,  easy,  and  pleasant  enough?  Can  you  not  take  the  role  of  the 
doctor  to  that  extent? 

You  must  keep  the  life  in  your  school;  and,  no  matter  how  earnest, 
conscientious,  kind,  and  skillful  you  are,  you  will  have  to  make  extra 
exertion  occasionally,  or  success  in  its  truest  sense  will  never  be 
your  grateful  portion.  However,  you  must  not  mistake  your  school. 
If  your  government  is  better  and  your  school  more  orderly  when  the 
county  or  district  superintendent,  the  directors  or  citizens  visit  you, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  it,  and  you  will  do  well  to  read  again 
Wickersham  and  other  writers  on  the  subject.  Avoid  all  effort  after 
a  '*  showy  "  school.  Discharge  your  duty  in  such  manner  that  your 
pupils  shall  be  unable  to  rise  up  in  judgment  against  you,  when  they 
reach  maturity.  Better  than  dollars  and  cents,  and  loud  passing  ap- 
plause, will  be  such  a  reward. — Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 
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Honor  and  obey  your  parents  and  teachers,  for  this  is  your  duty. 
Your  parents,  by  an  irresistable  instinct,  love  you  far  more  than  you 
love  them.  They  are  wiser  than  you.  They  are  always  your  best 
friends  and  advisers.  Confide  in  them,  talk  freely  with  them,  conceal 
nothing  from  them,  and  ask  and  follow  their  advice,  as  well  as  obey 
their  commands.  Cherish  your  gray  haired  father  and  mother  as  the 
apple  of  your  eye.  This  will  honor  you  both.  Your  teachers  repre-  - 
sent  your  parents  in  school.  They  should  treat  you  as  kindly  as  their 
own  children,  and  you  should  respect  and  obey  them  as  your  parents. 

Love  your  country  and  obey  her  laws,  for  she  protects  your  rights. 
Labor  for  her  welfare;  and,  if  need  be,  sacrifice  your  life  for  her  free- 
dom, happiness,  and  glory.  "  No  free  government,  or  the  blessing  of 
liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  people"  —  it  is  the  solemn  warning 
of  our  fathers — "  but  by  a  firm  adherance  to  justice,  moderation,  tem- 
perance, frugality,  and  virtue."  The  true  patriot  upholds  and  pre- 
serves his  country  by  his  virtues  in  peace,  as  well  as  by  his  valor  in 
war. 
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Anticipate  not  evil,  Look  on  the  bright  side.  Be  anxious  for 
nothing.  Trust  in  God,  and  be  hopeful  and  happy.  Never  despair. 
Day  at  last  dawns  on  the  darkest  night.  ^^  I  do  not  remember,^'  said 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism  and  a  great  and  good  man, 
^*  to  have  felt  lowness  of  spirits  one  quarter  of  an  hour  since  I  was 
bom.  Ten  thousand  cares  are  no  more  to  my  mind  than  ten  thou- 
sand hairs  are  to  my  head.  I  have  never  lost  a  night^s  sleep  in  zny 
life."  With  this  buoyant  and  happy  temperament,  though  of  a  deli- 
cate constitution,  he  labored  hard  until  his  death,  in  his  88th  year. 

Make  an  enlightened  conscience  your  guide  in  all  things.  Always 
obey  its  still  small  voice.  Dare  say,  ^'  I  am  icrong."  Dare  to  do  rigbt 
against  the  world.  Follow  not  the  multitude  to  do  evil.  It  is  neither 
the  oracle  of  truth,  nor  the  voice  of  God.  "Duty,"  said  Lee,  "is  the 
subliniest  word  in  the  language."  "  A  sense  of  duty,"  said  Daniel 
Webster,  "  pursues  us  ever." — Baldwin's  Moral  Maxims. 


Results  Not  Seen. —  The  best  teachers  do  a  work  unknovm  and 
unseen.  Whoever  says  to  his  class  of  boys  and  girls  that  which 
strengthens  the  weak,  improves  the  ignorant,  encourages  the  down- 
hearted, gives  new  hope  to  the  discouraged,  softens  and  cultures  the 
rude  and  boorish,  does  a  work  equal  to  that  the  angels  of  heaven  un- 
dertake. His  labor  may  seem  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  sim- 
ply look  to  see  the  results  that  business  brings  forth  —  houses,  lands, 
money,  and  fame.  Yet  it  is  just  such  work  that  is  needed  to  vitalize 
conscience  and  infuse  ideas.  A  country  is  rich,  if  it  has  many  such 
men  and  women  at  work;  or  poor,  if  it  has  few. —  Canada  School 
Journal. 


A  writer  in  the  Scientific  American  suggests  that  the  common  tinc- 
ture of  iron  can  be  used  as  indelible  ink.  The  writing  is  scarcely 
legible  when  dry,  but  on  pouring  green  or  black  tea  over  it,  it  appears 
distinctly  black.  The  juice  of  onions  may  also  be  used,  the  writing 
being  held  to  the  fire  to  bring  it  out.  The  correspondent  must  of 
course  be  first  informed  of  the  mode  of  developing  the  characters. 


■"♦" 


If  teachers  arrive  at  school  later  than  pupils,  it  seems  as  though 
the  pupils  were  the  more  interested. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIOirS  AND  ANSWERS. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS  —  RSHOYALS,  ETC. 

Q.  Mast  an  outgoing  district  treasurer  carry  the  books,  papers,  and 
funds  to  the  new  one? 

A.  The  new  one  should  do  what  is  necessary  to  put  himself  in  pos- 
session of  the  o£Sce,  file  his  bond,  and  obtain  the  books,  ^tc.  The  law 
merely  requires  the  old  one  to  *^  hand  oyer  "  these  things,  and  he  can* 
not  be  complained  of  for  any  neglect  unless  he  refuses  to  deliyer  them 
when  called  for. 

Q.  Does  a  treasurer  vacate  his  office  if  he  neglects  to  obtain  the 
books,  etc.  ? 

A.  No,  but  he  is  subject  to  removal  for  any  gross  neglect  of 
duty. 

Q.  Our  director  is  very  obnoxious  to  the  district  for  his  doings  and 
refusal  to  do.  Can  we  declare  his  office  vacant,  and  have  another  one 
appointed? 

A.  No,  but  you  can  lay  your  complaint  before  the  county  judge 
and  ask  him  to  remove  the  officer.       t 

THE  TREASURER. 

Q.  Is  a  treasurer  obliged  to  pay  for  wood  not  furnished  according 
to  contract? 

A.  If  a  contract  has  J^een  made  lawfully  by  the  board,  and  the 
wood  is  accepted  by  the  other  two  members,  that  would  usually  be 
sufficient.  If  the  treasurer  is  certain  that  there  is  gross  dishonesty 
in  the  transaction,  and  that  he  can  show  it,  he  may  refuse  to  pay  the 
order. 

Q.  Our  treasurer  is  dead  and  no  one  will  accept  the  office;  how  can 
the  teacher  be  paid? 

A.  Probably  some  one  can"  be  got  to  accept  long  enough  to  effect 
the  payment.    Perhaps  she  can  sell  her  orders. 

SOHOOL-BOOKS. 

Q.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  **  Constitutions  ^^  sent  to  school- 
districts? 
A.  They  are  for  the  advanced  scholars,  to  be  used  as  text-books; 
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the  teacher  shoald  regulate  the  use,  if  there  are  not  enough  to  fur- 
nish one  to  each  pupil  reciting  on  the  subject.  They  may  be  put  in 
the  district  library,  if  there  is  one,  when  school  is  not  in  session,  and 
should  be  taken  care  of  like  other  district  property.    (Sec.  48.) 

Q.  Have  foreign  pupils  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  text-books  owned 
by  the  district,  if  other  pupils  have  free  use? 

A.  It  must  be  so  held.  They  are  "admitted  to  the  privileges  "  of 
the  school.  (Sec.  19,  sub-section  11.)  If  books  are  furnished  by  the 
district  to  the  pupils,  it  is  to  all.  The  tuition  fee  may  reasonably  be 
a  little  higher  in  such  schools,  or  the  board  may  make  a  special  ar- 
rangement that  such  pupils  furnish  their  own  books. 

Q.  Our  district  clerk  went  off,  to  be  gone  some  months,  but  ap- 
pointed his  mother  to  act  in  his  place.    Can  this  be  considered  legal? 

A.  It  cannot.  She  might  perform  certain  specific  acts  for  him,  by 
his  direction,  but  cannot  legally  take  his  place  as  clerk,  by  his  ap- 
pointment. 

UNQUALIFIED  TBACHERS  —  EXAMINATION  —  DISMISSAL. 

Q.  A  person  teaches  a  month  with  no  certificate;  is  there  any  law- 
ful way  to  pay  her? 

A.  The  law  intends  to  absolutely  prevent  the  employment  of  unr 
qualified  teachers,  and  their  payment  out  of  any  public  tunds.  (Sec. 
42,  amended  by  chap.  101,  laws  of  1872,  and  comments,  and  sees.  59, 
136  and  134.)  If  a  teacher  who  has  no  certificate  has  been  employed, 
let  her  be  paid  for  the  services  rendered  by  private  subscription. 

Q.  In  a  certain  school  two  teachers  are  usually  employed;  one 
without  any  certificate,  to  teach  the  little  ones;  may  she  not  be  paid? 

A.  Not  out  of  public  funds.    The  law  must  be  obeyed  in  all  cases. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  to  pay  a  teacher  holding  a  license,  but  who  received 
it,  it  is  stated,  without  being  examined? 

A.  The  license  is  warrant  for  paying  her.  It  is  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  she  is  a  "qualified  "  legal  teacher.  •  If  there  was  neglect 
in  the  matter  of  examination,  that  was  not  her  fault. 

Q.  Is  there  any  legal  way  to  discharge  an  incompetent  teacher,  ex- 
cept by  having  his  certificate  annulled? 

A.  The  certificate  is  merely  prima  facie  evidence  of  competency  to 
teach.  The  contract  is  between  the  board  and  teacher  for  the  teach- 
ing of  a  particular  school  —  it  may  be  a  large  and  diflicult  one  —  for 
a  certain  time.  The  teacher  undertakes  the  service  required,  and  for 
such  service,  "  projperly  rendered,"  the  district  becomes  liable  to  pay  a 
certain  sum.    Now  if  the  teacher,  after  undertaking  it,  fails  to  render 
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the  service  properly,  he  may  be  paid  off  and  discharged,  the  same  as 
any  other  incompetent  employ^,  the  board,  of  course,  assuming  that 
they  can,  if  necessary,  show  that  they  had  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
discharge.  It  is  not  necessary,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  certifi- 
cate held  by  the  teacher  be  also  annulled.  This  might  be  unjust. 
He  might  be  able  to  get  along  very  well  with  a  small  school,  but  lit- 
tle advanced,  but  might  be  unequal  to  the  instruction  and  manage- 
ment of  a  large  one,  quite  advanced,  and  hence  perhaps  the  failure. 

MISCELLAKEOUS. 

Q.  A  man  whose  family  and  place  of  voting  are  in  another  district, 
is  station  agent  in  this  one;  his  daughter,  part  of  the  time,  "keeps 
house  ^'  for  him,  at  the  station.  Is  she  entitled  to  attend  school  free 
in  this  district } 

A.  A  man  can  have  only  one  legal  domicile  at  a  time.  The  arrange- 
ment you  speak  of  does  not  change  his  domicile  to  your  district,  nor 
give  his  daughter  a  right  to  attend  school  free  in  the  same. 

Q.  How  does  it  appear  that  fires  must  be  built  for  the  teacher,  and 
not  by  him? 

A.  The  board  must  keep  the  school-house  "  in  good  condition." 
In  cold  weather  this  requires  a  fire.  It  is  not  specially  for  the  teacher, 
bat  for  the  children  also.  If  no  person  is  employed  to  do  it,  it  does 
not  therefore  become  the  duty  of  the  teacher. 

Q.  Can  the  board  allow  a  school-house,  built  by  the  aid  of  money 
borrowed  from  the  state,  to  be  used  for  meetings,  if  objection  is  made? 
A.  There  is  no  provision  of  law  forbidding  them.    The  use  of  the 
school-house  may  be  allowed  the  same  as  in  other  cases. 
Q.  May  a  teacher  forbid  the  chewing  of  tobacco  in  school? 
A.  It  is  quite  proper  for  him  to  do  so,  and  the  board  should  sustain 
him  in  it. 

Q.  Can  a  person  elected  county  superintendent,  and  holding  a  cer- 
tificate, finish  a  school  already  begun? 

A.  This  is  a  question  between  him  and  the  school  board  and  the 
county  board.    He  should  not  continue  to  teach  to  the  neglect  of  his 
duties.    Had  better  get  some  one  to  take  his  place  in  the  school. 
Q.     If  a  meeting  of  a  board  is  held  outside  the  district,  is  it  lawful? 
A.    If  an  accidental  meeting,  its  action  is  lawful  only  in  case  it  is 
done  "  within  the  limits  "  of  the  district.    If  for  some  special  reason 
—  we  will  suppose  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  —  a  meeting  is  duly 
called  and  held' outside  the  district,  all  attending  and  no  one  object- 
ing, the  validity  of  its  action  need  not  be  called  in  question. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


CARROLL  COLLEGE  AT  WAUKESHA. 

Edrs.  Journal  —  I  will  reply  to  your  request  by  giving  an  account  of  our 
daily  life : 

Our  school  clay  begins  at  8:30,  A.  M.,  at  which  time  both  departments,  high 
school  and  grammar,  meet  in  the  chapel  for  a  brief  devotional  service,  incladiog 
readinfi;  the  Bible,  singing,  and  prayer.  We  are  now  reading  the  gospel  of 
Matthew,  a  few  questions  are  generally  asked  on  the  passage  read  the  preceding 
day,  and  the  students  are  expected  to  pass  an  examination  monthly  on  the  history 
and  geography  of  what  they  have  read. 

At  8 :  45,  the  departments  separate,  and  the  recitations  of  the  day  begin.  Stu- 
dents,  when  not  reciting,  are  expected  to  be  at  their  desks,  engaged  in  study.  My 
first  recitation  is  a  class  of  35  in  English  Grammar.  The  text  book  employed  is 
Reed  and  Kellogg's  Higher  Lessons  in  English,  which  was  adopted  last  fall,  and 
has  given  excellent  satisifaction.  I  have  never  had  a  class  more  thoroughly  In- 
terested in  this  study.  They  have  finished  the  first  half  of  the  work,  which  is 
taken  up  with  the  study  of  the  sentence,  and  the  parts  of  speech,  accompanied 
with  a  vast  amount  of  practical  work  in  analysis,  punctuation,  and  composition. 
Part  second  is  devoted  to  subdivisions  of  the  parts  of  speech,  with  corrections 
of  errors  in  their  use. 

My  second  recitation,  from  9:15  to  9:35,  is  also  in  English  Grammar,  same 
text  book,  a  class  of  12,  composed  entirely  of  new  scholars.  Tliey  have  joined 
the  other  class  in  the  study  of  Part  II,  and  have  this  separate  recitation  to  make 
up  the  work  of  last  term.  In  the  grammar  department,  a  class  in  Swinton's 
Language  Lessons,  one  in  Swlnton's  Progressive  Grammar,  and  a  class  of  begin- 
ners without  any  text  book,  complete  our  work  in  this  field.  My  third  class  is 
a  class  of  nine,  who  are  reading  the  2d  Book  of  Csesar^s  Commentaries.  Time, 
from  9:35  to  10. 

The  next  class,  from  10  to  10 :  25,  is  a  class  of  six  in  Loomis^s  Higher  Algebra. 
They  are  more  than  half  through  the  book,  and  are  doing  good  work. 

The  next  class  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  day,  though  at  present  only 
20  minutes  are  allowed  for  the  recitation.  It  is  a  class  of  fifteen  in  Wilson's  Out- 
lines of  General  History.  They  have  gone  with  increasing  interest  and  profit 
through  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Jewish,  and  Grecian  History,  and  the  Ro- 
man Monarchy  and  Republic,  and  are  now  studying  the  Roman  Empire,  verging 
towards  its  decline  and  fall.  Five  or  six  pages  are  assigned  as  a  daily  lesson, 
and  the  pupils  are  expected  to  commit,  not  the  words,  but  the  story,  to  fix  in  their 
minds  only  the  leading  events  and  dates,  and  always  to  study  out  the  geography 
of  the  places  about  which  tliey  read.  Lyman's  Historical  Chart  is  frequently 
exhibited  to  the  class,  and  is  a  great  help  to  a  clear  and  vivid  understanding  of 
the  subject.    Condensed  histoiies  I  have  entirely  discarded. 

At  10 :  45,  we  have  a  recess  of  15  minutes.    The  next  half  hour  I  give  to  two 
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pupils,  belonging  to  our  last  two  gradaating  classes,  who  are  tiding  up  iom^ 
additional  studies,  and  at  the  same  time  rendering  me  efficient  service  in  teach* 
ing.    Thej  are  reading  Livy,  and  Just  finishing  Spherical  Gheometry. 

From  11 :  80  to  12  comes  the  largest  class  in  arithmetic  I  have  ever  attempted 
to  handle,  a  class  numbering  41,  who  are  supposed  to  be  posted  in  the  Tarioiis 
applications  of  percentage,  and  have  latel}  been  investigating  the  Credit  and  In- 
terest Method  of  Equating  Payments.  The  difficulty  of  putting  old  and  new 
scholars  together  is  here  fully  illustrated,  yet  when  one  or  two  of  the  class  are 
eliminated  at  the  next  examination,  the  class  will  worlc  together  very  well.  The 
text  boolc  employed  is  Stoddard's  Complete  Arithmetic,  over  250  of  which  have 
been  bought  since  I  adopted  it  a  few  years  ago.  I  have  seen  no  necessity  for  a 
change.  It  gives  all  the  material  for  either  a  partial  or  a  very  thorough  course, 
and  this  is  Just  what  a  teacher  wants. 

From  12  to  12:80  is  a  class  of  0  in  Norton's  Natural  Philosophy.  Sulijects 
gone  over  thus  far.  Somatology  and  Mechanics,  together  with  over  75  problems 
worked  out,  and  a  compilation  of  a  long  list  of  interesting  memoranda,  the  results 
of  their  own  calculation  and  observation.  The  text-book  gives  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  hitherto  employed.  Such  mere  compilations  as  Steele's  Fourteen 
Weeks,  I  regard  as  wholly  unsuitable  either  for  beginners  or  those  advanced. 

At  12: 80  we  have  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour  for  lunch.  From  1  to  8  I 
have  five  classes,  occupying  from  20  to  25  minutes  each,  as  follows:  Bryant  & 
Stratton's  Book-keeping,  21 ;  Robinson's  Elenientary  Algebra,  11 ;  Guyot's  Phys- 
ical  Geography,  24;  a  general  exercise  in  Spelling  and  one  in  Political  Economy. 
In  Spelling  we  use  Swinton's  Word  Book,  paying  attention  to  Etymology  and 
Definition,  as  well  as  to  Spelling.  In  Political  Economy,  I  read  to  the  scholars 
one  or  more  chapters  from  Nordhoflfs  Politics  for  Young  Americans,  expecting 
them  to  be  prepared  the  next  day  with  a  brief  analysis  of  the  chapter  read,  and 
to  stand  a  general  examination  at  the  close  of  the  month.  The  other  recitations 
in  the  High  School  Department  are,' Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  Virgil,  two 
classes  in  Gkrmau,  U.  S.  History,  Rhetoric  and  Physiology.  The  last  recites  to 
Mrs.  Carroll,  the  Principal  of  the  Grammar  Department,  all  the  others,  for  the 
present,  to  asisistant  pupils. 

The  work  of  the  Grammar  Department  is  preparatory  to  that  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  latter  is  intended  to  prepare  for  the  Freshman  Class  of  the  Uni- 
versity  or  other  college.  The  modern  language  course  is  the  most  popular  with 
our  students.  At  present  I  have  no  class  in  Greek.  A  great  majority  do  not  ex- 
pect to  pursue  any  further  course  of  study  ai\er  graduating  from  our  High  School 
Course,  and  for  their  sake  the  curriculum  includes  a  good  deal  that  is  not  merely 
preparatory.  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  will  probably  be  brought  on  during 
the  year. 

The  school  numbers  61  in  the  High  School,  34  in  the  Grammar  Department, 
total,  95,  the  largest  number  we  have  ever  had  at  any  one  time.  The  present  Sen- 
ior and  Middle  classes  will  probably  be  consolidated,  and  graduate  a  year  from 
next  June,  some  of  the  former  taking  extra  studies,  or  going  over  mora  than  the 
required  ground.  My  present  Junior  Class,  numbering  about  40,  is  the  largest 
and  most  promising  class  that  I  have  ever  had.  One-half  of  them  have  taken 
Latin.    The  class  will  need  division  next  year,  some  going  on,  and  others  devot- 
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izLg  a  year  to  review  and  making  up  deficiencies.  We  lose  many  of  our  pupils 
in  the  spring,  especially  young  men.  Those  thus  interrupted  rarely  keep  up 
with  their  classes.    They  need  n^t  least  three  years  to  do  the  work  of  two. 

Our  musical  department,  under  Prof.  Chas.  H.  Carroll,  is  doing  excellent  work, 
though  it  has  not  yet  been  as  fully  appreciated  as  it  deserves.  Two  singing 
classes  meet  daily,  occupying  the  time  from  8  to  4  P.  M.  The  instruction  is 
clear  and  systematic ;  the  classes  are  making  steady  and  rapid  improvement 

We  have  seven  written  examinations  during  the  year,  the  last  one  being  pre- 
pared and  conducted  by  some  one  not  connected  with  the  college;  for  the  list 
two  years  by  Prof.  A.  P.  North,  of  Pewaukee. 

About  75  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  are  from  this  county,  90  per  cent  Arom  other 
counties  of  the  state,  and  6  per  cent  outside  of  the  state.  Carroll  College  has  a 
small  but  growing  endowment  We  hope  that  the  former  is  a  temporary  and  the 
latter  a  permanent  quality.  Important  improvements  in  building  and  grounds 
have  been  made  within  a  year.  The  location  is  most  desirable.  Our  aim  is  to 
occupy  this  important  field,  in  the  interests  of  intermediate  education. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  L,  Rankik,  Principal, 


liAWRENCE  UNIYERSITT. 

This  institution  is  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  its  existence.  For  the 
first  four  years  it  undertook  nothing  beyond  academic  and  seminary  work.  Its 
first  college  class  was  graduated  in  1857.  Like  many  another  western  denom- 
inational college,  it  has  had  a  large  endowment  of  poverty,  which  has  engen- 
dered some  virtues  not  always  developed  under  an  experience  of  the  opposite 
kind.  Its  financial  embarrassments  have  not  prevented  the  performance  of 
an  educational  service  of  which  its  friends  do  not  feel  ashamed.  Its  scholarship 
has  steadily  advanced  for  many  years,  and  its  courses  of  study,  though  by  no 
means  what  they  would  be  with  larger  pecuniary  facilities,  are  yet  considerably 
superior  to  those  of  many  of  our  western  institutions.  Many  of  its  graduates 
going  to  eastern  professional  schools  take  rank  with  the  best  scholars,  and  win 
for  themselves  and  their  institution  a  good  name.  * 

The  institution  has  been  suffering  during  the  last  few  years,  both  from  the 
prevailing  depression  and  from  vexatious  litigation.  This  has  kept  back  some 
very  important  improvements  which  were  contemplated.  The  interest-bearing 
endowment  fund,  though  a  portion  of  it  is  in  an  unsettled  condition,  may  be 
fairly  reckoned  at  $05,000,  with  a  prospective  addition  at  an  early  day  of  about 
$15,000,  resulting  from  the  conversion  of  unproductive  into  productive  property. 
It  has,  in  addition  to  this,  $10,000  invested  as  a  permanent  library  fund.  It  has 
one  large  but  not  costly  building,  a  fair  amount  of  apparatus,  a  good  cabinet 
and  museum,  and  an  excellent  library  of  between  eight  and  nine  thousand  vol- 
umes— one  of  the  best  working  libraries  in  the  west  This  account  of  the 
resources  of  the  institution  is  not  a  very  brilliant  or  enticing  one.  Yet  some  of 
the  noblest  colleges  of  our  country  have  not  till  within  comparatively  recent 
years  had  a  better  showing  than  this  and  many  another  western  college.  Thir^ 
years  ago  there  were  probably. not  more  than  three  colleges  in  New  England, 
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and  perhaps  not  more  than  five  east  of  the  AUeganies,  which  were  in  a  better 
financial  condition.  Yet  the  influence  of  each  of  more  tlian  a  score  of  these 
institutions  had  even  then  been  incalculable.  Famous  men  had  been  trained  in 
their  halls,  and  their  power  was  felt  in  all  ranks  of  society. 

The  aim  of  the  managers  of  Lawrence  University  is  at  present  to  make  a 
sound,  thorough,  solid  college,  and  nothing  else.  The  title  "University  "  would 
doubtless  be  misleading  if  the  name  had  not  come  long  since  in  popular  though 
doubtless  vicious  usage  among  us  in  this  country,  to  have  no  peculiar  distinc- 
tion from  tl^at  of  college.  There  are,  besides  the  preparatory  and  academic 
departments  which  it  is  found  necessary  to  maintain,  two  principal  courses  of 
study,  the  Classical  and  the  Scientific.  The  former  requires  of  the  average 
student,  coming  with  a  fair  common  school  education,  three  years  of  preparatory 
study,  one-third  of  which  is  devoted  to  Latin,  and  two-ninths  to  Greek,  and  the 
balance  to  elementar}'  mathematics  and  other  English  studies.  The  Scientific 
course  requires  two  years  of  preparatory  study,  of  which  one-third  is  Latin,  and 
the  balance  English,  scientific  and  mathematical  branches.  This  Scientic  course, 
though  more  extensive  than  that  pursued  by  some  of  our  colleges,  partakes  sub- 
stantially  of  their  general  character.  Still  it  is  not  what  the  theory  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  institution  contemplate,  nor  what  would  be  adopted  but  for  its 
crippled  resources.  It  is  believed  that  a  course  of  collegiate  study  should  be 
genera],  and  not  special,  and  that,  whether  scientific  or  classical,  it  should  em- 
brace both  a  sufllcient  range  and  a  sufficient  amount  to  Airnish  a  broad  liberal 
training  of  the  mind.  While  it  is  thought  wise  to  allow  an  option  to  to  the 
student  as  between  the  two  courses,  and  is  deemed  altogether  better  for  students 
of  certain  aptitudes  and  mental  tendencies  to  take  the  scientific  than  the  classi- 
cal, this  should  not  be  made  an  inferior  course,  nor  occupy  a  briefer  time.  It  is 
evident  that  many  students  are  influenced  by  the  latter  consideration,  and  are 
disposed  to  take  the  coarse  which  will  lead  soonest  to  graduation,  without  due 
calculation  of  the  comparative  benefits  to  be  derived.  The  true  idea  is  that  o 
about  the  same  amount  of  study  for  the  degree  of  "Bachelor,"  whether  of  Arts , 
Philosophy  or  Science. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  desired  that  the  courses  of  study  in  our  western  colleges 
should  be  as  high  or  as  rigid  as  in  some  of  the  best  eastern  institutions.  It 
might  be  unwise  to  make  a  very  few  extraordinary  scholars  to  the  discourage- 
ment or  exclusion  of  many  who  would  make,  not  extraordinary  scholars,  but 
very  good  ones.  The  problem,  doubtless,  is  to  eflfect  the  most  and  best  higher 
educational  culture,  on  the  whole.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  cheap- 
en and  degrade  our  college  courses  for  the  sake  of  numbers  and  vulgar  popular- 
ity. Observation  would  seem  to  teach  us  that,  at  least,  the  standard  of  collegiate 
scholarship  among  us  should  not  be  any  lower  than  that  of  reputable  eastern 
colleges  twenty  years  ago.  This  I  Judge  to  be  attained  by  a  large  proportion  of 
our  western  colleges  at  present. 

With  this  college  the  standard  has  been  steadily  elevated  almost  ft'om  the  be- 
ginning. In  the  early  days  of  its  history,  though  from  the  first  its  doors  were 
opened  to  young  women  as  well  as  to  young  men,  the  notion,  then  so  com- 
mon, that  the  former  would  not  be  able  to  endure  so  severe  a  course  as  the  latter 
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prevailed  here  also.  Accordingly,  as  in  most  other  co-educational  institutions, 
there  was  a  *'  Ladies  Course/*  of  a  considerably  inferior  grade.  This  was  abol- 
ished about  a  dozen  years  ago.  It  was  prophesied  that  its  displacement  would 
occasion  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  ladies  taking  the  course.  Instead  of  this 
the  number  has  increased,  while  the  proportion  of  ladies  to  gentlemen  has  re. 
mained  substantially  the  same.  What  is  more,  carefiil  observation  produces  the* 
conviction  that  in  the  same  course  of  study  young  women  are  quite  as  success 
fill  as  young  men,  and  that  their  physical  endurance,  so  far  as  the  effect  of  study 
is  concerned,  is  in  no  respect  inferior. 

Though  the  requirements  of  admission  to  the  college  courses  have  been  largely 
raised  within  a  few  years,  and  the  methods  of  study  and  examination  have  been 
made  more  rigid,  the  classes  tend  to  constantly  increase.  The  number  of  grad- 
uates for  the  last  five  years  has  been  fourteen  per  cent,  more  than  in  any  other 
consecutive  five  years  of  the  history  of  the  institution. 

While  the  institution  is  under  denominational  patronage  and  is  intended  to  be 
thoroughly  religious  in  its  character  and  influence,  it  is  entirely  free  from  all 
sectarian  or  denominational  requirements  of  any  sort. 

Appleton,  ^ G.  M.  Steele. 

OUR  SCHOOL  SFSTEM. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Whitpord, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  much  interested  in  your  address  before  the  State  Teachers 
Association.  Our  country  schools  are  the  weakest  part  of  our  school  system.  I 
think,  in  common  with  most  other  teachers  of  the  state,  that  there  are  two  vital 
defects  which  must  be  remedied  by  legislation  before  we  can  hope  for  much  im- 
provement—  the  district  system  and  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers.  If 
you  could  signalize  your  administration  by  securing  the  adoption  of  the  town 
system  uniformly  throughout  the  state,  it  would  be  enough  for  you  to  be  proud  of 
as  the  achievement  on  which  your  reputation  as  state  superintendent  should  rest 
I  am  not  blind  to  the  the  difficulties  of  securing  such  a  sweeping  change,  but  I 
believe  that  the  sentiment  of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  would  be 
fUlly  expressed  in  favor  of  the  change. 

In  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  the  question  is  not  so  simple.  A 
committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  reported  to  the  State  Association  a  plan 
which  I  think  met  the  wishes  of  most  teachers,  for  examination  by  state  exam- 
iners appointed  by  State  Superintendent. 

But  there  is  one  point  which  I  think  could  be  easily  secured,  and  which  would 
prevent  some  great  evils  in  our  schools.  I  mean  a  section  added  to  our  School 
Code  forbidding  certificates  or  licenses  to  any  person  under  eighteen  years  qfage. 
If  licenses  are  to  be  issued,  I  would  suggest  that  the  county  superintendent  be 
forbidden  to  issue  them  except  upon  the  unanimous  request  of  the  district  board 
in  writing.  When  county  superintendent  I  adhered  to  this  principle  and  thus 
avoided  licensing  unqualified  teachers,  with  perhaps  half  a  dozen  exceptions.  I 
think  you  could  very  easily  carry  through  the  legislature  a  provision  requiring 
(Ul  teachers  to  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old.  A.  O.  WstOHT. 

Fox  Lake, 
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A  teacher  in  Appleton  kindly  but  forcibly  says: 

*'  Inclosed  I  send  you  one  dollar  in  payment  for  the  Journal  for  1878.  Allow 
me  to  add  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Joubital  improves  with  every  number.  I 
was  an  interested  reader  of  its  pages  during  my  own  school  days,  and  have  been 
a  subscriber  most  of  the  time  since  I  became  a  teacher,  and  I  have  nearly 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  teacher  who  cannot  commanfl  a  salary  that  will 
enable  him  to  subscribe  for  it  has  mistaken  his  vocation,  and  would  benefit 
the  profession  and  himself  by  entering  into  some  business  that  will  pay  better.'' 


Another  one  say? : 

"Besides  its  official  department  and  local  notes,  invaluable  to  Wisconsin 
teachers,  the  Journal  gives  more  and  better  reading  matter  for  the  money  than 
any  educational  publication  in  the  west.    Success  to  it  under  the  new  regimeV 


Pboblbm. —  Form  an  even  hundred  out  of  the  numbers  from  one  to  nine,  and 

in  the  operation  have  each  figure  occur  but  once. 
Ohdisa. LiLLUB  Hobibbttb. 

Will  soice  one  answer  the  question  below,  giving  reasons : 
Would  you  teach  your  pupils,  where  there  are  two  letters  of  the  same  kind 
together,  to  say  ••  double  s,"  **  double  e,"  etc.,  or  to  say  each  separately  ?    If  either 
is  wrong,  which  ?    If  neither  is  wrong,  which  is  preferable  ?         A  Teachsb. 


Will  tou  please  ask  the  friends  of  the  Journal  to  give  their  views  upon  the 
sentence,  '*  the  man  was  to  blame  ?  *'  The  question  was  raised  in  our  association 
whether  it  is  a  grammatical  expression.  F.  W.  Denison. 

Marshall  ' 

i^OOD  FRUITS. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Howard,  the  principal  teacher  in  the  Industrial  School,  sends  us 
4he  following  letters;  written  by  two  of  the  boys.  The  first  writer  could  not 
write  when  he  came  to  the  school  four  years  ago;  the  second,  a  colored  boy, 
could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  penmanship  is  veiy  good,  as  well  as  the  com- 
position, and  Mr.  Howard  says  about  two  dozen  of  the  boys  can  write  letters 
ihlly  equal  to  those  sent    We  print  the  letters  Just  as  they  were  written : 

State  Ind*l  School,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Feb.  8,  *78. 
Son,  W.  0,  Whilfwrdy  MadUon,  Wis., 

Dbab  bib.  Our  school  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  an  adding  match 
similar  to  Prof.  A.  F.  North's. 

I  send  you  the  number  of  credits  of  each  side,  thinking  you  might  be  inter- 
ested  in  it. 

The  north  side  has  28,680,  the  south  side  has  28,944.  The  north  side  being 
089  ahead.  Respectfully  yours,  Jabed  E.  Wisob. 

State  Ind*l  Sch'l,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  Feb.  9, 1878. 
E<m.  W.  O.  Whitfard,  State  Supt,  Madison,  Wis., 

Dbab  sib,  we  have  been  engaged  for  the  last  month  in  an  Arithmetic  Match 
similar  to  the  one  that  Prof.  A.  F.  North  used  to  have  in  his  school,  and  the 
result  is  as  follows:  The  south  side  received  for  the  whole  amount  of  credit^ 
22,944,  and  the  north  pide  received  28,690,  leaving  686  credits  in  favor  of  the 
north  side.  Thinking  that  you  might  be  interested  in  knowing^  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  such  exercises,  I  send  you  this  item.    Tours  Truly,    JLouis  Ybddbb. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Regents  of  the  State  UniversitY  held  their  semi-anDual  meeting  at  Mad- 
ison, beginning  January  15th  last  We  found  the  board  composed  of  earnest 
and  practical  men,  thoroughly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  University.  The 
meeting  was  harmonious,  though  the  Regents  acted  upon  questions  on  which 
they  held  different  opinions. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  the  management  of  the  University.    Hereafter, 
the  students  will  not  be  charged  for  heating  and  lighting  the  public  i-ooms.    The 
University  catalogue  will  be  issued,  after  this,  on  commencement  day,  instead 
'  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.i  A  professorship  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  was  cre-i 
^  ated,  and  it  will  be  illled  at  theWnual  meeting  in  June  next  j  ' 

On  and  after  the  next  fall  term,  all  students  and  those  wishing  to  become  such, 
will  be  required  to  register  their  names,  residences,  names  of  parents  or  guard- 
ians, and  places  of  nativity,  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  board ;  and  such 
record  must  be  signed  by  each  student. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  visitors  for  this  year  were  requested  to  make 
their  examinations  individually  at  any  time  convenient  for  themselves  during 
the  winter  and  spring  terms,  as  well  as  collectively  during  the  exercises  of  the 
commencement  weeic  in  June.    This  action  was  taken  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  the  last  board  of  visitors,  who  say :    **  Were  such  a  course  adopted, 
it  would  enable  boards  of  visitors  to  obtain  a  much  greater  familiarity  with  the 
methods  and  condition  of  the  University,  its  efficiency,  and  its  needs,  than  is 
practicable  under  the  existing  system,  and  to  submit  recommendations  and  crit- 
icisms with  greater  confidence  than  they  are  able  to  feel  at  present.*' 
"  Several  recommendations  presented  by  Prest.  Bascom,*  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  institution,  were  referred  to  the  executive  committee,  with  instruc- 
tions to  carry  them  into  effect. 
A       The  report  adopted  by  the  principals  of  our  graded  and  high  schools,  at  their 
^     meeting  at  Madison,  December  28, 1877,  in  reference  to  the  preparatory  instruc- 
tion in  the  University,  was  presented  by  Prof.  Shaw,  of  Madison,  in  compliance 
with  the  vote  of  the  principals.    This  repoit  was  entered  upon  the  records  of  the 
Regents,  and  was  referred,  together  with  the  documents  accompanying  it,  to  the 
\^  committee  on  Library,  Course  of  Study,  and  Text-books,  with  instructions  to 
report  by  resolution  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 

Ck)nsiderable  criticism  has  been  made,  at  times,  at  the  somewhat  frequent 
changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  membership  of  the  board.  The  policy 
has  been,  in  reference  to  the  Normal  School  Board,  to  retain,  in  general, 
the  members  through  several  terms.  This  course  has  given  them  greater 
efficiency,  as  they  have  acquired  great  familiarity  with  the  work  of  the  Normal 
Schools.  So,  on  this  board,  the  Regents  who  have  held  their  positions  the 
longest,  display  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  minutest  details  of  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  University.    The  business  of  a  state  institution  of  this  kind  ia 
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80  Tast,  that  no  one  can  gain,  in  only  two  sessions  of  the  board  a  year,  sufficient 
Imowledge  of  even  the  essential  points  in  this  business,  so  as  to  qualify  him 
always  to  act  intelligently.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  experienced  and 
efficient  members  of  the  board  whose  term  of  office  expires  this  month  should 
be  reappointed  by  the  Governor. 


DIDACTICS  AT  THE  UNIYERSITT. 

^  A  course  of  lectures  in  Didactics  at  the  Universi^  is  certainly  a  "  new  depart* 
C  ure  "  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  fact  that  four.flfths  of  the  Seniors  attend, 
/  although  the  course  is  entirely  optional,  attests  the  present  appreciation  of  the 
)    instruction,  and  promises  future  valuable  results. 

r  The  course  is  being  delivered  by  Dr.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  and  even  a  hurried  glance 
'  at  the  synopsis  was  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  his  reputation  as  a  scholar, 
*  thinker,  and  instructor  will  only  be  enhanced  by  its  production.  His  manner 
and  matter  are  both  highly  satisfactory,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the  eager  and 
unflagging  attention  and  note  taking  on  the  part  of  the  class.  If  the  diploma  of 
the  institution  is  to  be  given  the  force  of  an  unlimited  state  certificate,  certainly 
such  a  course  of  lectures  must  come  into  still  greater  prominence,  and  lose  its 
optional  character.  There  is  no  doubt,  at  all,  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  step  taken, 
and  the  fact  that  so  many  graduates  of  the  University  teach  immediately  after 
leaving  school,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  fdrnishes  abundant  proof  that  in  this 
direction  lies  a  large  field  of  labor. 

The  lack  of  Just  such  instruction  as  this  course  affords  has  been  seriously  felt 
in  the  past,  and  so  the  present  efforts  are  fully  appreciated  by  all  immediately  in- 
terested, and  should  be  sustained  and  amplified  by  those  in  authority. 


Thx  Supreme  Coubt  of  Illiitois  recently  decided  that  "  a  pupil  cannot  be 
compelled  to  pass  in  every  study  in  the  curriculum  of  a  grammar  school,  in  order 
to  allow  him  to  be  admitted  into  a  high  school ;  that  the  only  penalty  the  pupil 
can  be  made  to  suffer  for  not  passing  the  necessary  examination  in  any  one  study 
being  his  incapacity  to  enter  into  any  class  of  study  in  the  upper  school  in  which 
he  did  not  pass  on  admittance  to  the  school."  This  decision  gives  to  parents  the 
choice  of  the  studies  which  their  children  shall  pursue  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  state.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these :  A  boy  had  omitted,  on  account  of  ill 
health,  the  study  of  English  grammar.  On  application  he  was  admitted  to  a 
high  school.  The  teachers  of  this  school  discovered  afterwards  that  he  was  de- 
ficient in  this  study,  and  they  required  him  to  prepare  for  an  examination  in  it 
Not  complying,  he  was  expelled.  A  mandamus  was  issued  to  compel  the  trus- 
tees to  admit  him  again.  The  trustees  took  an  appeal,  and  the  supreme  court 
affirmed  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 

The  same  question  in  substance,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  before  the  su- 
preme court  of  our  state,  in  1874;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  same  manner.    In 
fact,  the  action  of  our  court,  it  is  said,  influenced  largely  the  decision  in  the 
-present  instance. 
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Tbjc  Govxrnob  or  Kbw  Yobk  coDdemns,  in  his  recent  annual  message,  the 
raising  of  money  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  high  schools  and  instruction  in 
tiie  higher  branches  of  study  required  in  the  learned  professions.  This  practice 
he  terms  "  an  act  of  injustice  under  the  forms  of  law.**  The  principle  of  ''tax- 
ing  one  class  of  citizens  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  another  class,*'  he 
does  not  oppose  in  its  application  for  providing  a  common  school  education  ; 
but  only  in  its  application  to  furnish  free  instruction  in  the  higher  studies  of 
literature,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences.  The  governor  gives  utterance,  in  this  con- 
nection,  to  this  astounding  assertion :  **  What  is  worse,  instead  of  educating  Uie 
m^Bses  of  children  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  upon 
which  ih»y  must  depend  for  a  living,  we  educate  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  discontented  with  their  condition,  unfit  to  discharge  its  duties  in  a  manner 
xno8t  beneficial  to  their  own  interests,  and  takeaway  the  strong  incentives  which 
impel  those  who  are  really  able  and  worthy  to  win  for  themselves  high  positions 
in  learning  and  usefulness."  This  argument  is  aimed  not  only  against  higher 
learning,  but  really  against  all  free  education.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  lowest 
pr^udices  of  those  people  who  oppose  paying  money  to  educate  others,  and  those 
"^ho  decry  advanced  culture. 


Delegates  fVpm  the  school  boards  of  the  leading  cities  in  England  waited 
recently  upon  some  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  urged  tl^e  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  English  spelling,  with 
a  view  to  reforming  it  in  the  interests  of  education.  The  number  of  delegates^ 
was  large,  and  included  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  E.ingdom.  The  move^ 
ment  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly  two  years.  Prof.  Gladstone,  of  the  London 
school  board,  stated  **  that  it  was  found  on  comparing  the  progress  made  in  edu- 
cation by  English  children  with  the  progress  made  by  children  in  some  conU- 
onetal  countries,  where  spelling  was  more  simple,  that  the  foreign  children  learnt 
to  read  and  spell  vith  striking  rapidity.  If,  for  instance,  the  English  language 
had  a  spelling  as  simple  as  the  Italian  or  German,  there  would  be  a  saving  in  the 
school-life  of  every  English  child  of  a  year's  time.  The  spelling  of  English  had 
always  been  changing,  as  was  seen  in  our  literature,  and  it  was  a  well  founded 
pomplaint  that  various  systems  were  adopted  in  the  country.  It  was  not  for  the 
school  board  to  say  which  of  the  systems  of  spelling  should  be  adopted,  or  what 
changes  should  be  made;  but  they  simply  asked  for  an  inquiry  into  the  subject^ 
ifL  order  to  point  out  a  remedy  for  the  anomalous  condition  of  the  spelling.'* 

A  letter  Arom  Prof.  Max  Muller,  of  the  Oxford  University,  was  read  stating^ 
t^at  *^  I  am  as  ftilly  convinced  as  ever  of  the  advantages  of  a  spelling  relorm.*' 


The  Statx  Teacher's  Association  of  Mighigait,  at  their  annual  session  last 
month,  discussed  quite  fully  the  leading  defects  of  the  country  schools.  Thie 
subject  is  awakening  a  great  interest  in  several  northern  states. 
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NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 


Trsnch  on  the  Study  of  Wobds.    Edited  by  Tho^  D.  Suple§.    New  York : 
W.  J.  Widdleton.    400  pp.  12mo,  $1.60  post  paid. 

This  old  and  familiar  fViend,  which  we  first  read  with  delight  years  ago,  is  now 

presented  for  the  first  time  in  a  convenient  form  for  a  text-book.    The  editor  ha3 

done  a  good  service  to  the  cause  of  word-study,  which  we  opine  is  quite  to  much 

overlooked  in  the  present  fbror  for  English  literature.    Ko  writer  has  done  so 

ilLQCh  to  make  attractive  the  study  of  words,  which  are  the  elements  of  literature^ 

IMS  th^  accomplished  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    Whoever  first  makes  his  acquaint- 

uuse  by  means  of  the  volume  before  us,  will  be  sure  to  want  more  fVom  the  same 

source,  which  he  can  obtain  in  "  English  Past  and  Present,"  **  Synonyms  of  the 

Vew  Tiestament,"  *'  Glossary  of  English  Words  Used  formerly  in  Senses  Differ- 

ent  from  their  Present,'*  etc.,  all  of  which  are  issued  by  Widdleton. 

A  History  op  the  United  States.    By  Josiah  W.  Leeds.    Published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  468  pp.,  12mo. 

Although  we  have  a  multitude  of  condensed  histories  of  our  country,  each 

fresh  compilation  presents  something  new.    Whichever  book  may  be  used  as  a 

text  in  school,  the  possession  and  collateral  use  of  others  adds  to  the  interest  and 

benefit  of  the  study.    The  handsome  volume  before  us  contains  several  things  of 

8pme  moment  whiph  are  mostly  omitted  in  similar  compilations,  and  by  the  use 

of  a  full,  condensed  page,  and  the  ommission  of  illustrations,  it  embraces  more 

matter,  we  judge,  than  any  of  the  common  12mo.  histories.    It  will  prove  popur 

lar,  we  think,  as  a  boi^k  for  advanced  plasi^es. 

LiTERAiiT  Sblbctionb.    Edited  by  J.  P.  McOaskey,  Philadelphia:  J.  H.  Bat- 
tier  &  Co.,  8  vols.,  200  pp.,  each  35  cts.  in  paper,  75  cts.  in  cloth,  post-paid. 

This  choice  miscellany  of  good  things  in  our  literature  is  called  the  '*  10  times 
10  series,"  meaning  we  suppose  that  each  book  has  a  hundred  selections.  The 
cpnapilati.on  is  made  with  much  intelligence  and  good  taste,  and  with  an  evident 
appreciation  of  what  will]  please  bright  pupils  who  are  loo]|^ing  about  for  mate- 
rial to  meet  the  demands  on  them  in  the  way  of  "  rhetorioals.'*  The  books  are  al* 
80  admirable  for  fireside  reading,  and  as  an  alternate  or  source  of  variety  in  the 
ordinary  rea4iiig  .exercises  of  the  school-room. 

The  Mathematical  Visitor,  No.  2.  — Edited  <ind  published  by  Artemus 
Harlin,  K.  A.,  Erie,  Penn.  This  work  deals  with  problems  in  th«  higher  matii- 
ematlcs,  and  is  published  annually,  in  January,  the  present  being  the  second 
issue.  Price  fifty  cents  a  numbier.  The  lovers  qf  the  mpre  abtruse  mysteries  of 
quantity  will  find  much  in  this  work  to  gratify  their  taste.  We  notice  th^ 
many  distinguished  mathematicians  are  contributors. 

The  Lahcabtbb  School  Mottoes,  published  by  J.  H.  Butler  A  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, on  twelve  cards,  8x14  inches,  printed  on  both  sides,  furnish  a  largQ 
number  of  valuable  maxims  and  precepts  which  could  not  fail  to  aid  mat(eri&11y 
in  the  moral  instri^Mion  of  school  children,    Price  $1.10  per  set,  post-paid. 
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The  Atlantic  fob  1878.  ^  Our  readers  will  do  well  to  take  note  of  two 
things:  that  the  managers  of  this  sterling  periodical  have  increased  its  strength 
and  brilliancy  by  adding  to  it  the  "  Galaxy/'  and  that  while  they  propose  to 
make  it  still  maintain  the  first  rank  in  American  periodical  literature,  as  regarda 
the  quality  of  its  articles,  they  will  also  especially  aim  during  the  coming  year 
to  treat  questions  of  public  interest,  as  they  arise,  in  a  thorough  and  impartial 
manner.  It  is  not  only  their  purpose  to  make  the  Atlantie  acceptable  to  the 
lovers  of  belles  lettres^  but  to  make  it  indispensable  to  all  who  yalue  the  beat 
thought  in  the  country  on  finance,  matters  of  government  reform,  and  all  social 
problems.    The  January  and  February  numbers  carry  out  this  purpose. 

Monroe's  Primabt  Rb/ldino  Chabts,  published  by  Cowperthwait  &  Go., 
Philadelphia,  present  an  easy  and  intelligible  method  for  introducing  the  child 
to  the  mysteries  of  written  language,  and  are  rendered  doubly  usefUl  by  direc- 
tions to  the  teacher  on  each  chart  They  are  fastened  in  a  holder,  and  embrace 
about  fifty  chart  pages,  two  on  a  sheet,  making  a  very  complete,  cheap  and  use- 
ful apparatus  for  the  purpose  designed. 


NOTES. 


Bills  are  sent  this  month  to  those  who  haye 
not  paid  in  advance.  If  anj  are  omitted  or 
wrongly  included,  it  is  by  inadvertence,  and 
not  by  intent. 

BxcBiFTs  for  subscriptions  are  sent  in  the 
next  number  issued.  If  not  found  there,  write 
and  see  about  it. 

Plxasv  don't  order  a  change  of  P.  O.,  or  a 
discontinuance,  without  indicating  clearly 
where  the  Journal  has  been  sent  previously. 
We  do  not  always  remember. 

WiscoNSiK  supports  nine  colleges  and  uni- 
yersities,  including  the  state  university,  with 
the  full  college  courses  of  study;  and  five  col- 
leges, not  including  the  commercial,  with 
only  partial  courses. 

Wb  are  pleased  to  hear,  by  Supt.  Roby,  that 
the  school  board  in  La  Crosse  having  asked 
an  appropriation  of  $fi,000  for  a  site  for  a  new 
high  school  building,  the  common  council 
finally  made  it  17.500.  This  looks  weU  for  the 
school  spirit  of  the  city  fathers. 

Wx  learn  that  a  good  graded  school,  with 
three  departments,  is  in  operation  at  Merril- 
lon,  Jackson  county,  a  village  that  has  grown 
up  at  the  Junction  of  the  Green  Bay  and  Lake 
Pepin  with  the  Chicago  and  K.  W.  R'y.  Mr. 
B.  G.  CasUe  is  principal. 


Pbot.  Hosba  Babns,  of  Kenosha,  has  aban- 
doned his  intention  to  engage  in  business  is 
the  oil  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  desir- 
ous of  finding  employment  again  as  a  teacher 
or  principal  in  our  high  schools. 

D.  A.  Mahomxt,  superintendent  of  Keno* 
sha  county,  says  that  writing,  as  a  regular 
study,  is  a  failure  in  half  the  schools  of  his 
county.  The  chief  cause  is  a  lack  of  uniform- 
ity of  writing  books,  making  it  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  classify  his  school  In  giylng  in- 
struction in  this  branch. 

Wb  are  informed  by  Charles  B.  Hears,  ed- 
itor of  the  Polk  County  Press,  that  the  teach* 
ers  of  his  county  formed  a  library  association 
in  1866,  and  that  it  has  been  in  fiourishing  con- 
dition since.  By  this  means  good  reading 
matter  has  been  yearly  supplied  the  teachers. 
Mr.  Hears  was  superintendent  of  schools  for 
his  county  for  three  terms,  and  speaks  highly 
of  this  arrangement,  seemingly  the  first  adopt- 
ed in  the  state. 

Oklt  three  acaden  ^  m  the  state  make  \ 
their  annual  reports  this  year  to  the  state  1 
superintendent.  The  large  number  of  graded  I 
schools,  of  which  911  maintain  three  or  more  I 
departments,  is  accomplishing  most  of  the  / 
preparatory  work  usually  reached  in  the  acady 
mies  of  New  York  state. 


KOTZS. 
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OuB  state  supports  405  graded  schools  —  an 
Increase  of  18  daring  the  jew. 

SixTT-wniE  teaebers'  institutes  were  beld 
the  past  year  in  flfty-three  different  counties 
•nd  superintendent  districts. 
■  Thb  ayerage  monthly  wages  of  male  teach- 
ers have  decreased  |i.47,  the  past  year;  and 
those  of  female  teachers,  10.81 ! 

Thv  twenty-seren  cities  in  the  state  with 
an  independent  school  government  report  ono 
hundred  and  sixty-one  school-houses. 

Thb  state  superintendent  reports  the  in- 
erease  of  69  school  districts  last  year— the 
whole  number  being  5,564,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
dependent cities. 

Thb  rtiport  of  the  Darlington  High  School 
for  December  shows  74  pupils  in  the  four 
classes,  with  an  excellent  standing  for  schol- 
arship, as  well  as  for  attendance  and  deport- 
ment. 

Thb  cost  of  maintaining  the  four  normal 
schools  in  this  state  last  year  was  as  follows : 
PlatteviUe,  117,115.88;  Whitewater,  121,188.48; 
Oshkoeh,  121,488.66;  River  Falls,  116,001.88, 
tatal  175,688.06.  The  recelpU  for  tuition  fees 
amounted  to  $17,471.09,  leaving  the  net  cost 
to  the  state,  $68,211.86. 

Thb  Urst  public  school  within  the  limits  of 
the  state  was  organized  in  Milwaukee,  in  the 
fhll  of  1886.  This  was  done  when  the  laws  of 
Michigan  territory  were  in  force  in  Wiscon- 
sin, and  this  school  was  the  only  one  formed 
in  our  state  under  the  school  laws  of  that  ter- 
ritory. It  was  kept  in  a  Ihtme  house  erected 
lor  that  purpose,  and  situated  in  what  is  now 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  city.  The 
house  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  store, 
and  was  known  as  No.  .971,  Third  street.  It 
has  since  been  torn  down,  and  a  substantial 
brick  building  occupies  its  place. 

The  Urst  teacher  employed  was  Edward 
West,  who  has,  since  that  time,  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  construction  and 
use  of  the  immense  water  power  on  the  Fox 
river,  at  Appleton.  He  was,  at  the  opening  of 
the  school,  but  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
taught  for  Hfty  dollars  a  month  and  his  board. 
Previously  he  had  gained  but  little  experience 
in  school-work.  His  first  term  was  three 
months  long,  but  he  continued  in  the  school 
tot  two  terms  immediately  afterwards.  Forty 
pupils,  more  males  than  females,  and  some 
older  than  the  teacher,  attended  at  the  begin- 
ning; but  soon  seventy  were  found  in  his 
classes.  It  was  difficult,  at  first,  to  procure 
text-books  enough  for  the  scholars;  and  the 


homes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
ransacked  to  furnish  even  a  partial  supply; 
and  the  balance  had  to  be  obtained  fh>ra  the 
East.  Besides  a  day-school  of  six  hours  in 
length,  Mr.  West  conducted,  all  the  time  of 
his  teaching  here,  also  an  evening-school  of 
two  hours  each  day,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  older  pupils.  Occasionally  in  the  state 
can  be  met  some  of  our  citizens  who  were  in- 
structed, in  their  youth,  in  this  school,  and 
who  testify  to  its  able  management. 

Thb  teachers  In  and  about  Marshall  and 
Waterloo  have  formed  an  association  for  the 
promotion  of  teachers'  interesta.  Principal 
F.  W.  Denlson,  of  Marshall  Academy,  and 
Miss  A.  M.  Hotchkiss.  of  the  Waterloo  public 
Schools,  are,  respectively,  president  and  sec- 
retary. On  February  9,  the  association  met 
at  Marshall  academy.  A  paper  on  '*  Reading" 
was  given  by  Princ.  Denlson,  and  classes  in 
reading  and  grammar  were  heard  by  Messrs. 
Sheridan  and  Knowlton  of  Waterloo.  In  con- 
nection with  the  association,  it  is  proposed  to 
have  a  bureau  for  aiding  ita  members  in  pro- 
curing situations.  These  associated  efforta 
among  teachers  are  indicative  of  progress. 
Marshall  Academy,  we  are  pleased  to  hear,  is 
prospering  and  doing  good  work  for  that  part 
of  Dane  county,  and  for  portions  of  Jeffsrson 
and  Columbia,  we  Judge,  as  well.  We  need 
more  such  sehools. 

A  VISITOR  at  the  River  Falls  Normal  School 
reporta  that  Prest.  Parker  gave  recently  the 
following  choice  instruction  to  the  studenta 
at  a  morning  chapel  exercise:  *'I  wish  you 
students  to  consider  to-day,  thoughtfully,  the 
question  as  to  what  truth  is ;  that  is,  where- 
in conslsta  truthfulness  in  the  highest  sense; 
whether  only  being  carefhl  that  the  words  we 
speak  shall  all  be  true,  or  rather  in  striving 
earnestly  that  every  act,  and  feature,  and 
thought  shall  be  truth.  Following  this,  came 
an  address  firom  the  president,  of  twelve  min- 
utes in  length,  upon  such  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  as  care  for  the 
property  of  the  state,  even  in  so  little  a  thing 
as  the  use  of  the  fauceta  of  the  water  bowls ; 
care  for  the  rights  of  fellow  studenta  In  not  in- 
truding upon  or  being  tardy  at  a  special  exer- 
cise, which  is  held  at  8:80  every  morning;  and 
care  for  each  pupil's  physical  healthfulness  in 
not  lingering  overmuch  near  the  registers, 
and  each  pupirs  moral  integrity  and  self-gov- 
ernment in  strictly  reporting  to  the  president 
in  private  all  irregularities  or  breaches  of  dis- 
cipline. It  was  such  a  sermon  as  any  one  of 
us  might  ^ke  home  for  our  daily  lives— la 
ita  principles,  if  not  ita  details." 
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A  7BEK  high  qehool  ha«  be«n  organlied  at 
Brandon,  nnder  Kirk  Spoor  as  principal.  It 
is  determined  to  build  up  a  good  school  in 
that  village.  Mr.  Spoor  is  one  of  the  few 
teachers  of  the  state  who  hold  a  state  certifi- 
cate. 

Thk  whole  number  of  persons  in  attendance 
upon  the  public  schools  of  the  state  last  year 
was  291, 9170,  being  an  increase  of  9,0:^  over 
that  of  the  previous  year.  The  number  attend- 
ing private  schools,  academies,  and  colleges 
is  slightly  decreased. 


Tm  whole  number  of  teachers'  certificate 
issued  last  year  by  the  city  and  coontj  saper- 
intendents  was  742  more  than  the  previous 
year.  **  This  indicatea,"  as  ez-Supt.  Searioc 
says  in  his  annual  report,  "  tlie  employment 
of  an  increased  number  oC  teachers  of  infedor 
qualiflcailons.** 

Tax  number  of  school  districts  in  the  state 
which  purchased,  and  loaned  or  sold  text- 
books to  the  pupils  last  year,  waa  463,  about 
one-twelfth  the  whole  number. 


New  Books  for  Qrammor  Schools  and  Aoadeiniesi 

BY  O.  L.   HOTZE. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOO-Y. 
192  pages  and  over  40  engrbTings.    Price  60  cents  tor  introdaction. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHT. 
175  pages  and  40  engrarings.    Price  55  cents  for  introduction. 

The  only  Elementary  Works  of  the  kind ;  written  especially  for  the  Upper 
Grades  of  our  Common  Schools,  after  years  of  experience  in  those  grades.  To 
teachers,  for  examination,  50  cents  each. 

Luekin's  Geiman  Copy  Books,  6  Nos.    60  cents  doz.  for  introduction. 
Luekin^s  German  Primer.  *Price  16  cents  for  introduction. 
Laekin's  German  Grammar.    Price  30  cents  Cor  introduction. 
Address  the  Central  Publishing  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


Butler's  Literary  Selections.— "10x10, 
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The  **Tentime9  Ten"  Series.  Doflgued  for  u««  In  Pablie  aod  PilTatie  School*,  on  tiM 
Fiatforin,  at  the  Teacher'a  Desk,  and  by  the  PamllT  Fire)^de.  Edited  by  the  r*iinetpai  of  one  of 
onr  l«^adlng  Eligh  Schuole,  a  teacher  of  ioo*e  thao  Twenty  Y4*arv'  experience.  Three  Jfutnberi 
tans  far  ia>aoi|,  each  conttAxiinglOO  ot  the  Best  Thvinef  in  Proee  and  Yerae  wtihln  leacb  of  tta|| 
Compiler,  many  of  tbfm  being  Favor  te  BeJectlone  or  Morning  Readings  In  the  School -rooDi, 
and  others  tha  Hpecehe*  that  noya  by  a  port  of  Inatlnct  choose  for  l>eelamation  Dny,  Th* 
several  booka  are  iaaned  tn  aitractlve  atyle— good  pap«r,  handsome  type  and  uate^nl  arrangement 
—and  are  rapidly  grc>wiPg  in  fnv  r  with  teacnem,  scboola  and  general  readers.  They  contain  SO 
per  cent,  more  matter  ihan  any  other  Sertee  In  the  mar'^et,  and  need  only  be  reen  and  extmined 
to  insure  m<'8t  favorable  endorMment.  The  Three  Numhere  will  be  s<*nt,  p  stnatd,  to  an?  ad- 
dreaa,  Ibr  One  JDollar,    Send  for  Clrenlar  of  Contenu.    J.  M,  Butler  Jt  Co,,  rhitadelphia. 

peijinsylvania  School  Joamal.  —  Official  Organ  Dept.  of  Pablic  Instruction! 

-*-     Edited  by  btate  Snpt.  J  P.  Wickersham,  anchor  of  **  School  Economy,'*  **M«thod«  of  In- 
atrnction,**  etc.  Volume  t6.  Over  4U0  royal  octavo  pp.  to  volume.  Choice  School  Song  or  Hyma 

§aeh  month    Kxamlnatlon  Lists.  Specimen  oopy.  10  cf s    Annoai  Kaslc-Page  Sapplement,  10  cu. 
UbfMripiiona  being  quarterly.    Fnce  |1  60.       J*.  P.  Wiekereham  A  Co,,  Laneaeter,  Pa. 

T  ancaster  School  Mottoes.— **Much  good  may  be  done  and  lasting  impressions 
•^   made  by  hanging  apprui  riate  Mottoea  on  the  walls  of  the  school  room/'    **  I  put  the  Laa- 

Sater  School  MoUoea  into  every  school  In  which  I  teach.*'  **Two  of  onr  teachers  have  ordered 
oitoea  lor  ihelr  rooms.  One  haa  the  Lancaat^r  Mottoes,  the  other  a  different  ant  I  very  much 
prefer  the  Lanea«ter  *'  So  say  t:saci.ers,  and  4.S00  8eU  have  already  bt'en  sold.  The  Set  com- 
pnses  Twelve  cardP,  best  H.  H  board,  of  good  siae  and  in  good  type.  Send  for  Circalar.  Price 
fl.lO.    Order  through  booksellers,  or  from  J*.  B,  Butler  Jt  Co.,  rhiladelphia,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Sonn^  Collection.  — 112  Octavo  Pages.    114  Bongs  and  Hymns: 
words  and  Maslc.    For  examination,  80  eta.    Send  8c.  sUmp  for  The  Words. 

J",  P.  MeCaeUey,  ImnemeieTf  Pio* 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

[Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers^  Association,  Dec.  27, 1877,  by  T.  P.  31&itBTATT,  Principal 

of  the  High  School  at  Kenosha.] 

The  highest  welfare  of  every  community  requires  the  diffusion  of 
education  among  all  its  classes.  The  state  must  educate  or  perish. 
Accordingly  the  state  reaches  forth  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  into 
the  pocket  of  every  property  holder,  whether  he  is  willing  or  not,  and 
obtains  money  for  the  support  of  schools.  It  says  to  every  child : 
^^  No  matter  how  poor  or  low  your  condition.  Here  is  a  school  for 
you.  In  it  you  may  obtain  that  which  will  prove  a  priceless  boon. 
Please  accept  it  free  of  cost.^^  What  a  grand  provision  for  a  state  to 
make  for  its  inhabitants!  And  how  gladly  have  a  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  accepted  its  benefits!  But  there  still  re- 
mains quite  a  minority  who,  failing  to  see  the  value  of  the  gift,  or  tor 
some  other  reason,  have  refused  to  accept  it.  Here  the  question  arises, 
can  the  state  do  anything  farther  to  secure  the  education  of  such  per- 
sons? And,  if  so,  what  shall  be  done?  Wherever  this  question  has 
been  discussed,  nearly  all  have  agreed  that  something  ought  to  be 
done,  and  in  many  cases  a  pretty  large  majority  have  agreed  as  to  what 
should  be  done;  so  that  about  a  dozen  different  states  have  given  ex- 
pression to  these  conclusions  in  laws  affecting  school  attendance. 

But  as  a  rule,  compulsory  attendance  laws  have  not  been  enforced  in 

this  country;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  they  have  failed  to 

accomplish  the  desired  results.    Hence,  the  whole  question  of  rooting 

out  the  illiteracy  of  the  country  is  practically  unsettled,  and  needs 

farther  attention. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  an  hour  or  two  spent  by  this  body  of  educators 
in  a  fair,  candid  discussion  of  this  topic,  with  a  full  and  clear  exhibi- 
tion of  the  arguments,  both  in  faror  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
laws  and  against  them,  would  not  only  be  profitable  to  us  as  teachers, 
but,  let  us  hope,  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  education  generally. 

For  my  own  part,  I  would  like  to  indicate  briefly  two  ways  in  which 
I  think  a  state  might  remedy,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  evil  under 
consideration. 

I.  The  first  remedy  has  reference  to  the  political  side  of  the  ques- 
tion mainly.  A  goyernment  is  strong  in  proportion  to  the  enterprise, 
stability,  and  allegiance  of  its  citizens.  Enterprise  and  stability  are 
qualities  which  education  certainly  improves  in  any  citizen.  His 
allegiance  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  justice  of  the  government  and 
his  own  intelligence.  If  either  of  these  is  wanting,  the  government 
can  place  but  little  dependence  upon  him.  But  both  the  justice  of  a 
government  and  the  intelligence  of  its  citizens  are  promoted  by  edu- 
cation.  With  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  knowledge  is  power  and 
ignorance  is  weakness.  So  thoroughly  has  this  principle  been  recog- 
nized by  most  of  the  states  of  Germany  that,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  they  have  enforced  strict  laws  compelling  the  people  to 
educate  the  children.  Austria  had  neglected  this  matter,  and  when 
she  was  defeated  in  1866  by  Prussia,  she  hastened  to  imitate  her  by  en- 
forcing strict  compulsory  education  laws.  When  Prussia  and  France 
came  into  conflict,  the  Prussian  school-house  was  almost  sure  to  win, 
as  it  did.  But  if  every  citizen  of  a  monarchy  should  be  educated,  how 
much  more  so  in  this  country,  where  ever  citizen  is  a  ruler.  The  bal- 
lot-box rules  the  nation.  How  important  then  that  every  ballot  should 
represent  the  will  of  an  intelligent  man.  There  are  over  1,500,000 
voters  in  this  land  who  can  not  even  read  the  ballot  they  deposit. 
The  great  majority  of  these,  besides  multitudes  of  others,  whose 
knowledge  is  too  limited  to  have  any  correct  idea  of  the  principles  for 
which  they  are  voting,  can  be  bought,  persuaded,  or  bull-dozed  into 
voting  for  anything  that  dishonest  schemers  may  wish.  Here  is  a 
great  danger  threatening  the  life  of  our  nation.  We  have  only  to  re- 
fer to  the  last  presidential  election  to  be  reminded  of  possible,  nay, 
even  probable,  conflicts  of  a  serious  nature  growing  out  of  ignorant 
voting,  if  the  present  state  of  affairs  continues.  If  there  had  been  no 
bull-dozing,  buying,  or  other  improper  influences  brought  to  bear  upon 
voters,  there  would  have  been  no  dispute  as  to  who  was  elected.  If 
every  voter  in  the  land  was  required  to  have  intelligence  enough  to 
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read  the  newspapers  and  to  answer  a  few  simple  questions  embodying 
the  ftindamental  principles  npon  which  governments  are  founded, 
bull-dosers  and  buyers  of  rotes  would  find  the  materials  upon  which 
they  operate  so  reduced  that  they  would  not  venture  to  attempt  their 
present  practices.  A  wise  statesmanship  should  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  this  danger  and  try  to  eliminate  it. 

The  most  natural  remedy  for  the  evil  considered  in  this  aspect 
would  be  the  limitation  of  the  privilege  of  suffrage  by  an  educational 
qualification.  A  measure  of  this  kind  was  recommended  by  our  own 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  his  reports  for  the  years 
187^5,  and  in  one  of  President  Orant^s  later  messages  to  Congress^ 
Suppose  a  state  should  now  enact  a  law  which  should  require  every 
man  who  should  arrive  at  majority  or  become  naturalized  after  Jan. 
1st,  1883,  to  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  reading,  writing,  the 
four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  perhaps  a  short  catechism 
embodying  the  simple  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy 
and  government? 

The  objections  to  such  a  law  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  slight* 
The  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  not  an  inherent  right  belong- 
ing to  every  citizen,  but  a  privilege  conferred  by  each  state  upon  cer- 
tain ones  of  its  citizens.  Male  citizens,  of  a  sound  mind,  over  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  for  a  prescribed  time^ 
&c.,  are  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the  state  and  of 
the  United  States.  The  state  has  a  right  to  impose  any  restriction 
upon  its  voters  which  the  interests  of  good  government  demand. 

It  is  true  that  all  classes  of  laborers,  tradesmen,  professional  men, 
ftc.,  should  be  represented  in  the  government,  for  when  one  class  of 
people  legislate  for  another,  to  which  it  is  not  responsible,  injustice  is 
apt  to  be  done.  But  the  proposed  measure  could  hardly  be  called 
class  legislation,  for  illiteracy  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  employ- 
ment or  section  of  the  country,  unless,  indeed,  you  call  the  illiterates 
a  class.  But  they  are  scattered  all  through  many  occupations^  whose 
members  have  a  voice  in  government,  and  hence  they  would  be  safe 
firom  any  oppression  or  unjust  class  laws.  Besides,  it  is  a  class,  if  you 
so  call  it,  which  any  one  can  leave,  by  the  aid  of  the  free  schools  if  he 
chooses.  It  may  with  reason  be  urged  that  it  is  not  wise  to  deprive 
any  class  of  citizens  of  a  privilege  once  granted.  Hence,  it  is  not  pro- 
posed to  take  away  the  privilege  of  voting  from  illiterates  now  exercis- 
ing it,  but  that  a  time  sufiScient  for  all  to  prepare  themselves  be 
allowed,  and  then  the  state  shall  refuse  to  receive  any  more  illiterates 
into  its  army  of  voters. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  no  serious  objection  can  be  urged  against  this 
as  a  measure  to  protect  the  ballot-box,  and  if  agitated  it  would  be  re- 
ceived with  general  favor.  The  only  argument  against  the  measure 
as  proposed  in  President  Grant^s  message  that  I  remember  to  have 
seen  was  in  a  local  paper  during  the  presidential  campaign,  and  its 
course  of  reasoning  was  about  as  follows:  "President  Grant  favors 
an  educational  qualification  for  voting.  Foreigners  will  be  most 
affected  by  this.  Hayes  is  under  Grant^s  influence.  Therefore  he  be-> 
longs  to  the  society  of  Enow  Nothings,  which  opposes  the  immigra- 
tion of  foreigners.  Consequently  you  must  all  vote  for  Tilden."  The 
author  of  such  an  argument  would  hardly  advance  it  in  a  company 
of  men  of  equal  intelligence  with  himself,  and  it  was  probably  put 
into  his  paper  to  catch  the  votes  of  the  very  ones  who  are  not  fit  to 
vote. 

But  let  us  notice  briefly  some  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  me&sure. 

1st.  It  would  remove  this  danger  to  the  nation  which  results  from 
illiterate  voting.  This  alone  would  be  worth  far  more  than  all  the  ef- 
fort and  expense  required  to  enact  and  execute  such  a  law. 

2dly.  Very  few  young  men  who  have  the  least  pride  of  manhood 
in  their  nature  would  willingly  allow  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  come^ 
without  obtaining  the  necessary  legal  qualifications  for  voting,  a  priv- 
ilege highly  prized  by  the  lower  classes  generally.  Hence  the  cause 
of  education  would  be  promoted,  and  the  results  aimed  at  by  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws  would  be  well  nigh  accomplished,  at  least  so 
far  as  pertains  to  the  male  part  of  the  population. 

3dly.  It  would  make  the  elective  franchise  to  be  prized  more  high- 
ly by  all  —  by  the  lower  classes,  —  because  they  were  required  to 
prepare  themselves  for  it;  and  by  the  more  cultured,  because  a  man's 
honest  convictions,  as  expressed  by  his  ballot,  and  to  which  he  has  ar- 
rived after  much  intelligent  investigation,  could  then  no  longer 
be  neutralized  by  the  ballot  of  one  who  can  not  even  read  it. 

4thly.  The  government  would  thus  set  a  value  upon  education, 
which  would,  on  that  account,  be  more  highly  regarded  by  those  who 
now  care  little  or  nothing  for  it.  Many  a  poor  child  would  thus  have 
his  taste  for  education  awakened,  and  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
simply  the  required  amount. 

5thly.  It  would  tend  to  purify  politics.  There  would  be  less  in- 
triguing at  elections  to  secure  ignorant  votes.  Dishonest  office  hold- 
ers would  be  fewer  in  number;  and,  being  responsible  to  a  more  intel- 
ligent body  of  voters,  they  would  walk  more  circumspectly ;  and  the  leg- 
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islator  would  have  less  temptation  to  carry  his  points  by  intrigue  and 
parliamentary  strategy,  rather  than  by  open  and  fair  discussion. 

There  are  two  advantages  such  a  measure  would  have  over  a  com- 
pulsory education  law.  One  is  that  it  could  be  more  easily  executed. 
All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  require  each  man  to  pass  the 
required  examination  before  placing  his  name  on  the  voting  list  for 
the  first  time.  The  other  is  that  it  would  excite  less  opposition  from 
that  class  of  people,  too  common  in  this  country,  who  think  that  lim- 
iting by  law  any  action  of  theirs,  even  their  power  to  wrong  others, 
is  a  restriction  of  their  natural  freedom.  To  such  the  law  would  say, 
^^  You  may  act  your  pleasure  about  remaining  in  ignorance,  but,  if 
you  do  so,  you  must  not  expect  to  help  rule  the  nation.^^ 

I  have  yet  to  mention  one  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  meas- 
ure. It  has  always  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  state  to  say 
which  of  its  citizens  shall  vote.    But  the  14th  amendment  to  the  con- 

■ 

stitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  when  any  state  shall 
deny  the  privilege  of  voting  to  any  of  its  male  citizens  over  twenty- 
one,  except  for  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  number  of  representatives 
of  that  state  in  congress  shall  be  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
number  of  voters  is  thus  diminished. 

A  state  would  hardly  wish  to  diminish  its  representations  in  that 
way.  The  constitution  might  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  states  to 
impose  an  educational  qualification.  Or,  as  the  constitution  stands, 
if  a  state  should  pass  such  a  law,  allowing  time  enough  for  the  illiterate 
youth  to  prepare  themselves  for  voting,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
voters  would  be  far  less  than  the  gain  in  purity  in  politics  and  wis- 
dom of  management  in  the  state,  and  its  national  representation 
would  be  likely  to  be  increased  in  character  and  in  such  infiueuce  as 
the  legislator  may  properly  exert,  far  more  than  it  would  be  decreased 
in  numbers. 

II.  The  remedy  we  have  discussed  so  far  would  be  the  one  sug- 
gested by  a  due  regard  for  political  safety,  and  would  be  only  a  partial 
one,  if  the  object  is  to  remove  illiteracy  from  the  nation.  This  brings 
us  to  the  second  remedy,  the  one  usually  called  a  compulsory  educa- 
tion law.  This  term  is  rather  an  unfortunate  one.  A  law  securing 
to  children  their  right  to  be  educated  would  answer  better.  With  my 
present  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  think  such  a  law  would  be  an  emi- 
nently wise  one,  —  that  is,  a  law  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  be  en- 
forced. For  it  would  be  better  not  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  ques- 
tion than  to  pass  a  law  in  such  a  shape  that  it  would  remain  a  dead 
letter,  as  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  our  states. 
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I  will  try  to  be  brief  in  noticing  some  of  the  points  in  &ror  of  a 
good  law  on  the  subject. 

Ist.  Children  have  rights  in  this  matter.  A  child  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  parents.  He  has  a  right  to  his  life,  clothing,  and 
food.  If  his  parents  should  deny  him  any  of  these,  the  state  would 
interfere  for  his  protection.  He  also  has  a  right  to  some  sort  of  a 
training  which  will  enable  him  to  liv<&  after  he  passes  from  the  control 
of  his  parents.  In  this  country,  a  free  education  is  offered  him;  and, 
as  education  is  continually  improving  in  quality  and  is  becoming 
more  universal,  without  it  he  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  the 
struggle  of  life.  Therefore,  he  has  a  right  to  demand  that  his  parents 
shall  not  deprive  him  of  it,  either  before  or  after  he  is  old  enough  to 
appreciate  its  value.  But  if  his  parents  should  do  so,  some  higher 
power  ought  to  interfere  in  his  behalf. 

2nd.  Tax-payers  also  have  rights  involved  here.  The  state  requires 
the  property  holder,  whether  he  has  children  or  not,  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  schools.  As  a  rule  he  pays  the  tax  cheerfully;  for 
he  knows  that  public  education  in  the  state  and  in  his  own  community 
is  doing  far  more  to  improve  the  value  of  his  property  than  such  edu- 
cation costs  him.  Why  may  he  not  say  to  the  state,  "  I  pay  you  for 
educating  the  children  of  the  state,  but  here  are  the  children  of  my 
neighbor  without  any  education,  a  nuisance  to  the  community,  and 
their  very  presence  lessens  the  value  of  our  property.  Why  do  you 
not  educate  them?  "  The  state  replies  that  their  parents  do  not  wish 
them  educated.  "  Very  well,"  might  the  tax-payer  reply,  "  you  have 
the  power  to  see  that  they  are  educated,  but,  as  you  fail  to  do  it,  I 
will  not  pay  you  for  it."  But  the  state  says,  "  You  must  pay."  Then 
he  might  say,  '^  You  compel  me  to  pay  that  the  children  of  the  state 
may  be  educated.  You  must  perform  your  part  of  the  contract,  es* 
pecially  as  you  oblige  me  to  fulfill  mine."  Every  property  holder 
may  demand  this  of  the  state,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  »tate  can 
justly  refuse  the  demand. 

8.  Nearly  all  the  considerations  in  favor  of  the  first  measure  pro* 
posed  in  this  paper  as, — removing  the  danger  of  ignorant  voting,  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  education,  making  the  elective  franchise 
and  education  both  more  highly  valued,  the  purification  of  all  depart* 
ments  of  politics,  etc.,  would  also  support  this  measure. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  adduce  other  points  in  its  favor  by  noticing  some 
of  the  usual  arguments  against  it.  It  is  said  that  such  a  measure  in* 
terferes  vrith  the  liberty  of  parents.    It  must  be  admitted  that  it 
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would  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  thoBe  parent,  and  only  those,  who 
woald  wrong  their  children  by  keeping  them  from  being  instructed, 
and  it  ought  to.  ^^  I  want  no  statute  laws  telling  one  how  or  when  to 
feed,  to  dress,  or  to  educate  my  children,"  said  a  prominent  opponent 
of  compulsory  education,  and  he  thought  that  intelligent  citizens 
generally  would  resent  such  laws  as  restricting  their  natural  freedom. 
Not  that  he  or  they  wished  to  avoid  carrying  out  these  requirements, 
but  because  he  would  prefer  to  do  them  Yolnntarily,  and  not  as  re^ 
quirements.  There  is  force  in  this  argument,  yet  it  may  be  used 
against  all  law.  Suppose  we  were  now  discussing  the  enactment  of  a 
law  against  theft.  Why  might  not  a  man  say,  ^^  I  want  no  law  against 
stealing?  It  is  true  that  I  would  never  steal,  but  if  such  a  law  is  en* 
forced  I  should  feel  my  natural  freedom  unnecessarily  oppressed.  The 
mere  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law  would  be  intolerar 
Ue.  If  I  had  been  reared  under  a  despotism,  I  might  not  seriously 
object;  but  having  been  reared  under  free,  democratic  institutions,  I 
am,  as  every  other  American  ought  to  be,  jealous  of  the  liberty  that  I 
have  hitherto  enjoyed."  Such  language  would  now,  under  the  con- 
tinued operatuNi  of  a  law  against  theft,  be  regarded  but  little  better 
than  nonsense,  and  yet  it  is  almost  the  exact  counterpart  of  language 
used  in  this  state  against  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  The  one  who  used  the  language  does  not  feel  his  natural 
freedom  restricted  by  the  law  against  theft,  for  he  has  no  desire  to  vio- 
late it.  In  case  a  number  of  children  of  the  state  were  starving  and 
needed  the  protection  of  the  state,  he  ought  not  to  feel  oppressed  by  a 
new  law  requiring  all  parents  to  feed  their  children  once  a  day,  air 
though  such  a  law  would  affect  his  natural  freedom.  If  some  children 
in  the  state  we^  without  clothing,  he  ought  not  to  feel  oppressed  if  a 
new  law  should  require  them  to  be  provided  with  one  suit,  for  his 
•children  are  abundantly  clad  already.  In  like  manner,  one  whose  chil- 
dren are  attending  school  from  twenty  to  forty  weeks  each  year,  ought 
not  to  feel  oppressed  if  a  law  should  require  parents  to  send  childr^i 
to  school  10  or  13  weeks  each  year,  unless  for  some  reason  satisfactory 
to  the  proper  authorities,  they  should  be  excused  from  such  attend- 
ance. I  admit  that  such  an  argument  might  be  used  with  force 
against  an  unjust  law  or  even  an  unnecessary  one,  as  the  writer  just 
referred  to,  seems  to  regard  that  under  discussion,  but  it  can  be  used 
against  all  law;  and,  therefore,  the  merits  of  any  proposed  law  must  be 
discussed  on  other  grounds  than  those  contemplated  in  this  argu- 
ment. 
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It  is  said  a  compulsory  education  law  will  do  very  well  for  Prussia, 
but  it  will  never  be  tolerated  here.  "  It  is  un-American," — "  opposed 
to  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions."  Why  so,  if  the  law  is  a  good 
one?  Is  it  un-American  to  obey  good  laws?  Is  the  love  of  liberty 
so  great  here  that  we  must  oppose  every  law  proposed,  for  fear  it  will 
take  away  some  of  the  natural  rights  belonging  to  the  savage?  If  so, 
it  is  time  that  it  was  restrained  a  little.  As  I  understand  it,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  governments  of  the  old  world  and  our  own,  is  this  : 
There,  laws  are  enforced  among  people  who  have  had  very  little  to  do 
with  enacting  them.  Here,  every  law  properly  enacted  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  the  people  themselves,  and  should  be  cheerfully 
obeyed  by  all  so  long  as  it  remains  the  expressed  will  of  the  people. 
Surely,  Americans  of  all  x)eople  ought  to  obey  laws  cheerfully. 

"  But  it  is  an  arbitrary  interference  by  government,"  So  is  all  law. 
Every  one  of  the  present  school  laws  is  an  arbitrary  interference  of 
government.  What  could  be  more  so  than  the  law  compelling  every 
man  to  pay  a  school  tax? 

It  is  objected  that  such  a  law  would  make  the  detention  of  children 
from  school  a  crime,  and  thus  a  new  crime  would  be  added  to  the  cal- 
endar. In  this  country,  it  is  a  crime  morally,  and  ought  to  be  so  le- 
gally. 

It  has  been  said,  on  the  other  side,  that  illiteracy  is  not  the  direct 
cause  of  crime,  but  that  both  illiteracy  and  crime  result  from 
other  and  similar  causes.  They  are  twin  sisters,  then,  having 
the  same  parentage  and  akin  in  their  natures.  If  the  state 
suppresses  one,  why  may  it  not  the  other?  Each  flourishes  best  in 
the  other's  presence;  and  if  illiteracy  were  removed,  crime  would  be 
lessened.  Statistics,  gathered  from  prisons  and  other  sources,  upon 
the  relation  of  education  and  crime,  are  made  to  tell  different  stories 
in  different  hands.  Perhaps,  we  are  not  justified  in  claiming  that  illit- 
eracy causes  crime  simply  because  the  illiterates  and  criminals  of  any 
particular  locality,  bear  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  number  of 
inhabitants.  Yet  no  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
education,  will  maintain  that  it  does  not  tend  to  lessen  crime.  Proba- 
bly most  of  you  have  seen  those  two  maps  of  our  country,  placed  side 
by  side  in  our  census  reports,  one  representing  the  comparative  wealth 
and  the  other  the  comparative  illiteracy  of  different  sections  by  differ- 
ence in  shading.  On  one,  those  sections  containing  the  most  wealth 
are  shaded  most  heavily.  On  the  other,  the  heaviest  shading  repre- 
sents the  greatest  illiteracy.      On  comparing  the  two  maps,  one  i» 
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fonnd  to  be  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  other,  and  at  once  the 
idea  of  the  probable  relation  between  prosperity  and  education  is  most 
forcibly  suggested. 

But  the  strongest  objection  of  all  is  that  the  experience  of  other 
states  proves  that  such  laws  cannot  be  enforced.  New  Hampshire, 
Michigan,  and  other  states  are  cited  as  evidences.  The  failure  of  the 
existing  laws  in  these  states  was  not  because  they  were  opposed  by 
the  people,  or  were  even  unpopular.  For  usually  the  press  of  each 
state  has  almost  without  exception  heartily  favored  the  law,  and  its 
enactment  has  been  hailed  with  delight  by  nearly  all.  But  these  laws 
do  not  contain  proper  provision  for  their  enforcement.  I  quote  from 
a  book  published  in  England,  entitled  "  Free  Schools  of  the  United 
States,"  It  says  of  the  Massachusetts  law,  "  The  law  fails  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  Agricultural  Children's  act  has  failed  in  England 
— ^it  is  not  sufficiently  stringent,  and  there  is  no  one  whose  special 
business  and  duty  it  is  to  see  that  it  is  enforced.  Amateurs  do  not 
readily  come  forward  to  undertake  offices  of  this  kind.  Where  the 
law  is  put  in  force,  there  it  succeeds.  Take  for  instance  the  case  of 
Boston."  The  writer  then  quotes  a  long  extract  from  the  Boston  re- 
port for  1872.  In  that  city  92  per  cent,  of  the  children  were  in  the 
public  or  private  schools.  Of  the  other  8  per  cent.,  7  were  pretty 
well  accounted  for.  Of  the  New  Hampshire  law  the  same  writer  says, 
"  The  weak  place  in  this  law  is  that  it  makes  any  tax-payer  an  in- 
former, and  there  are  very  few  tax-payers  who  will  accept  the  office." 
Of  the  Michigan  law  he  says,  "  This  statute  is  in  great  danger  of  be- 
coming a  dead  letter.  It  contains  that  which  in  England,  and  in  al- 
most every  other  country,  would  be  fatal  to  its  success — it  depends  for 
its  results  upon  the  action  of  amateur  detectives.  A  very  short  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  law  was  passed,  and  already  there  is  evidence  of 
its  partial  failure,  notwithstanding  that  when  enacted  it  was  accepted 
with  almost  universal  satisfaction." 

Does  this  not  sufficiently  explain  the  failure  of  the  compulsory  laws 
of  these  States  ?  If  my  neighbor's  children  were  kept  from  school  in 
violation  of  such  a  law,  and  I  should  procure  his  prosecution  ;  as  it  is 
not  ray  especial  business  to  enforce  the  law  against  my  neighbor,  he 
could  regard  ine  not  in  the  light  of  a  public  benefactor,  but  as  a  pri- 
vate enemy.  Under  these  circumstances  no  one  ought  to  be  expected 
to  enforce  a  law,  unless  he  should  wish  to  begin  or  keep  up  a  neigh- 
borhood quarrel.  Even  a  crime  committed  against  persons  often  goes 
unpunished,  the  aggrieved  party  preferring  not  to  cause  the  prosecu- 
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tion  of  the  criminal.  How,  then,  can  we  expect  any  one  to  enforce  a 
law  unless  it  is  his  especial  duty  to  do  so,  when  not  he,  but  the  whde 
state  is  the  aggrieved  party  ? 

A  compulsory  law  should  make  provision  for  ofiBcers  whose  especial 
duty  it  would  be  to  execute  it,  and  these  officers  should  be  held  strictly 
accountable  by  higher  authority.  Says  the  writer  just  quoted : 
^^  What  is  wanted  in  America  to  make  compulsory  laws  thoroughly 
successful,  is  a  strong  administrative  department  at  the  head  of  the 
system  in  each  state.  The  principle  of  local  self-government  must 
be  supplemented  by  state  control.  The  absence  of  this  feature  is 
painfully  evident  in  the  working  of  the  Michigan  law  ;  and  befoie 
compulsion  can  accomplish  its  best  results,  some  state  machinery 
will  have  to  be  called  in.'^ 

In  New  York  there  seem  to  be  officers  of  some  kind  to  execute  the 
law.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  its  details.  But  there  was  some  weak 
point  in  it,  evident  to  the  State  Association  of  School  Commissionen 
and  Superintendents,  for,  according  to  the  Cyclopedia  of  Education, 
in  December,  1874,  before  the  law  went  into  operation,  they  pro- 
nounced it  defective  and  inefficient,  and  unanimously  resolved  to  ask 
the  Legislature  to  "  so  complete  and  perfect  the  act  already  passed, 
that  it  may  better  secure  the  results  at  which  it  aims.^^  Shall  we 
admit  that  in  America  we  are  not  able  to  frame  a  law,  believed  to  be  a 
wholesome  and  necessary  one  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  in 
such  a  way  that  it  can  be  executed  ? 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject  of  securing  the  rights  of 
children  to  an  elementary  education,  but  I  find  I  have  neared  the  limit 
imposed  by  the  Association  upon  the  length  of  a  paper,  and  I  must 
close  rather  abruptly,  leaving  the  farther  discussion  of  the  subject  to 
you. 

On  this  matter,  let  us  not  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  idea  that,  how- 
ever great  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure  in  other  states  where  illit- 
eracy prevails  to  an  alarming  extent,  it  is  not  much  needed  here  in 
Wisconsin.  We  should  not  be  limited  by  state  boundaries,  but  look 
beyond  them  to  the  needs  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  Superintend- 
ents of  those  unfortunate  states  report  that  something  must  be  done 
there.  They  need  our  example  and  help.  Let  us  not  cease  to  devise 
measures  to  remedy  this  evil,  so  long  as  healthy  children*  whether 
they  be  many  or  few,  in  this  state  or  out  of  it,  shall,  in  this  country, 
be  deprived  of  an  education  by  their  parents  without  any  restriction 
whatever. 


i 
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RELATIONS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  TO  THE  COMMON 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

[Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  December  37, 1877,  by  W.  F.  Phklpb,  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Whitewater.] 

Thirty-nine  years  ago  on  the  third  of  September  last,  John  Qaincy 
Adams,  standing  before  a  convention  called  to  consider  the  necessity 
of  measures  for  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  declared  that 
the  original  settlers  of  New  England  were  the  first  people  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  who  undertook  to  say  that  all  children  should  be  edu- 
cated, and  he  further  affirmed,  what  is  now  universally  accepted  in 
theory,  that  on  this  basis  our  democratic  system  of  government  has 
been  founded.  He  heartily  approved  of  the  project  of  establishing  a 
Teachers^  Seminary,  then  and  there  under  consideration. 

On  the  same  occasion  Daniel  Webster  arose,  and  in  one  of  his  hap- 
piest efforts,  expressed  his  anxiety  to  concur  with  others  in  aid  of  the 
movement  under  consideration  in  this  convention  which  embraced  an 
array  of  distinguished  men  such  as  the  cause  of  education  has  seldom 
brought  together  on  this  continent.  In  speaking  to  this  point,  the 
great  expounded  observed  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Teachers^  Sem- 
inary was  to  improve  and  elevate  the  primary  schools  and  to  secure 
competent  instruction  to  every  child  which  should  be  born  ;  that  no 
object  could  be  greater  than  this,  and  that  the  means,  the  forms  and 
the  agencies  necessary  to  accomplish  it  were  all-important.  He  then 
proceeded  to  express  his  great  obligations  to  the  town  schools,  avowing 
that  they  were  the  foundation  of  our  social  and  political  system.  He 
hesitated  not  to  declare  that  these  schools  needed  improvement,  that 
if  they  were  no  better  than  when  he  attended  them  they  were  insuffi- 
cient to  the  wants  of  the  day ;  that  they  had  been  overlooked  by  men 
who  should  have  considered  them  ;  that  we  teach  too  much  by  man- 
uals and  too  little  by  direct  intercourse  with  the  pupil's  mind  ;  that  we 
have  too  much  of  words,  too  little  of  things.  To  illustrate  his  point, 
he  referred  to  the  science  of  Geology,  and  asked  how  little  do  we  know 
of  its  practical  detais  ?  It  is  taught  by  books.  It  should  be  taught 
by  excursions  into  the  fields.  And  so  of  other  things.  We  begin 
with  the  abstracts  and  know  very  little  of  the  details  of  facts  ;  we 
deal  in  generals  and  have  little  to  do  with  particulars ;  we  begin 
with  the  representative,  leaving  out  the  constituents.  Teachers 
should  teach  things.     ^*  This  plan  of  a  Normal  School,^'   said  the 
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great  orator,  "  is  designed  to  elevate  our  common  schools  and  thus  to 
carry  out  the  nolle  {ideas  of  our  pilgrim  fathers/' 

On  this  grand  occasion,  too,  Horace  Mann  delivered  a  powerful 
and  convincing  address  on  Special  Preparation,  a  Pre-requisite  to 
Teaching,  Robert  Rantoul,  eminent  in  the  annals  of  the  old  Bay 
State,  also  declared  that  a  reformation  in  the  common  schools  was 
exceedingly  necessary,  and  that  this  change  for  the  better  could 
only  be  effected  by  better  teachers,  well  paid  and  permanently  em- 
ployed. George  Putnam,  of  Roxbury,  a  distinguished  clergyman, 
proclaimed  that  if  there  be  any  department  for  the  able  and  proper 
performance  of  whose  duties  special  instruction  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, it  is  that  of  the  educator ;  that  he  had  once  kept  school,  and 
with  tolerable  acceptance,  he  believed  to  his  employers,  but  though 
just  from  college,  he  found  himself  deficie  it  in  the  ^ery  first  steps  of 
elementary  knowledge  ;  that  he  had  studied  all  the  mathematics  re- 
quired at  Cambridge,  but  did  not  know  how  to  come  at  a  young  mind 
so  as  to  successfully  teach  numeration  ;  that  he  had  studied  the  class- 
ics, but  could  not  tea^h  a  boy  how  to  construct  a  simple  English  par- 
agraph ;  that  he  found  himself  wanting  in  that  highest  of  arts,  the 
art  of  simplifying  difficult  things  so  that  children  can  grasp  them ; 
that  from  his  own  experience,  therefore,  he  ventured  to  say  that  no 
liberal  profession  so  comes  short  of  its  objects  as  that  of  the  school 
master  ;  that  few,  very  few,  apprehend  its  difficulties^  that  to  know  how 
to  enter  the  child's  mind  and  when  tJiere  to  know  what  to  do  is  knoicU 
edge  possessed  but  by  very  few;  that  ifthereisasingle  province  in  which 
specific  preparation  be  necessary,  it  was  this  ;  that  such  preparation 
is  what  Normal  Schools  promise  to  confer,  and  that  they  wanted  no 
law  schools  or  any  higher  schools  or  colleges,  so  much  as  they  wanted 
seminaries  to  unfold  the  art  of  teaching.  The  sentiments  that  inspired 
this  notable  gathering  were  "  as  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school,"  and 
all  attempts  to  elevate  and  improve  the  public  schools  must  begin 
with  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  teacher.'' 

The  outcome  of  this  and  similar  movements  inspired  and  directed 
by  Horace  Mann,  Charles  Brooks  and  others  was  the  establishment  of 
the  first  seminary  for  teachers  on  this  continent  in  1837,  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another,  so  that  within  three  years  three  nor- 
mal schools  were  in  operation  under  the  auspices  of  the  same  author^ 
ity  that  created  and  sustained  the  public  schools: — the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  would  be  most  instructive  to  trace  the  growth  of  the 
the  conception  that  special   preparation  is  an  essential    pre-requis- 
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ite  to  teaching  from  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  give  it 
a  practical  illustration  by  Father  Pierce  in  his  humble  beginning, 
with  three  pupils  in  1839,  to  the  present  hour,  when  there  are  scattered 
all  over  the  republic  not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  training 
schools  under  public  authority,  giving  instructions  to  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons  aspiring  to  the  noble  work  of  the  teacher.  But 
were  such  a  sketch  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  brief  paper  it 
would  not  comport  with  its  specific  purpose  which  is  to  refer  to  the 
relations  between  the  Normal  Schools  and  the  Common  School  System 
of  the  state^  with  a  few  practical  suggestion  growing  out  of  these  re- 
lations. 

Touching  the  first  point  of  our  inquiry,  that  has  already  been  made 
apparent  in  the  brief,  yet  pertinent  historical  reference  just  pre- 
sented. Since  no  relations  of  a  public  charcter  can  be  more  intimate 
or  important  than  those  which  a  teacher  sustains  to  the  taught;  so, 
none  can  be  more  important  than  those  which  he  sustains  to  the 
agencies  and  influence  that  prepare  him  for  his  work,  and  so,  too, 
none  ought  to  be  closer  than  the  relations  between  the  normal  schools 
and  every  part  of  that  common  school  system  whose  mission,  aim, 
and  purpose  are  ^^  to  secure  competent  instruction  to  every  child  that 
shall  be  born.^^  In  the  absence  of  these  relations  the  normal  school, 
as  a  public  institution  has  no  justification  for  its  existence.  If  such 
relations  be  merely  nominal,  if  they  exist  in  theory  only,  then  will 
both  the  common  school  system  and  the  teachers^  seminary  be  shorn 
of  their  strength.  Said  the  renowned  French  Statesman,  Guizot,  in 
speaking  upon  this  identical  topic,  the  prosperity  of  the  teacher^s 
seminaries  will  be  the  measure  of  the  success  of  the  people^s  schools.'^ 
Again  he  declares  in  an  address  to  King  Louis  Phillipe,  that  unless 
the  latter  are  supplied  with  able  masters  worthy  of  the  high  vocation 
of  instructing  the  people,  nothing  has  been  done  for  elementary  in- 
struction. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  importance  of  this  subject  is  not 
so  thoroughly  appreciatod  either  by  the  school  officers  or  the  people 
as  it  should  be.  In  some  communitities,  indeed,  the  normal  schools 
are  regarded  as  '^  excresences  upon  the  common  school  system,^^  and 
have  been  thus  characterized  in  legislative  bodies  called  upon  to  act 
in  their  behalf.  In  other  places  it  is  assumed  and  asserted  that  in 
their  aims  and  purposes  they  are  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  they  are  treated  as  competitors  with  them  for  the 
public  support.    Superintendents  have  denounced  them  in  their  of- 
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ficial  reports,  political  conventions  have  anathematized  them  as 
frauds,  and  '^  high*toned  "  newspapers  as  ^^  horse  leeches  "  and  cheats. 
Within  the  past  two  years  their  very  existence  has  been  menaced 
even  in  communities  where  their  status  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
perfectly  and  permanently  assured.  Nearly  forty  years  of.  reasonable 
success  in  our  own  country,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  in  Europe  have  not  sufficed  to  make  their  merits  appreciated 
and  tbeir  necessity  felt  by  the  average  citizen  of  the  ^^  Great  Repnb* 
lie/' 

But  in  order  to  obtain  a  closer  view  of  the  intimate  relations  exisi* 
ing  between  the  Teacher  s  Seminary  and  the  teacher's  work,  between 
the  Normal  and  the  Common  school,  let  us  glace  briefly  at  the  true 
functions  of  each. 

That  the  office  of  the  public  school  is  to  make  good  citizens  has 
become  a  stale  platitude.  It  is  a  vague  and  flippant  statement,  nev- 
ertheless, of  a  grave  and  important  truth.  That  object  may  be  better 
defined  as  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Webster  have  defined  it.  It  is  to 
carrry  into  execution  that  sublime  resolve  of  the  original  settlers  of 
New  England  that  all  children  shall  be  educated,  and  that  competent 
instruction  shall  be  secured  to  every  child  which  shall  be  bom.  But 
what  does  such  education  imply,  on  the  part  of  the  subject  of.it,  the 
child?  It  implies  soul-expansion  and  character  building.  It  implies 
ultimately,  a  consciousness  of  power  and  the  way  and  the  will  to  use 
it  for  every  noble  and  beneficent  purpose.  It  implies  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  and  forces  of  the  universe,  with  the  disposition  and  the  abil- 
ity to  make  them  subservient  to  tho  ends  of  a  rational  existence.  It 
implies  a  recognition  of  the  relations  between  man  and  man,  between 
man  and  all  that  is  beyond  and  above  him,  from  the  mote  that 
floats  in  the  sunbeam  to  the  Deity  that  sits  enthroned  in  the  Heaven 
of  Heavens.  True  education  implies  growth  from  within,  through  a 
natural,  constant  and  progressive  course  of  self-activity,  and  not 
through  a  series  of  crude,  spasmodic,  irrelevant  external  appliances^ 
in  utter  disregard  of  the  laws  of  human  nature.  It  implies  not  only  a 
growth  of  ideas,  a  growth  in  knowledge  and  a  growth  in  language,  but 
a  corresponding  growth  in  that  highest  form  of  expression  that  mani- 
fests itself  in  wise,  efficient,  noble  action !  It  implies,  as  the  eloquent 
Huntington  expresses  it,  ^*  the  fitting  of  men  for  all  spot«  and  crises,'* 
that  they  be  prompt  and  busy  in  aflkirs,  gentle  among  little  children, 
self-reliant  in  danger,  genial  in  company,  sharp  in  a  jury  box,  ^^and 
may  we  not  add  sharper  still  in  the  ballot  boxf'  ^^  tenacious  at  a  town 
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meeting,  unseducible  in  a  crowd,  tender  at  a  sick  bed,  not  likely  to 
jamp  into  tlie  first  boat  at  a  shipwreck,  affecaionate  and  reputable  at 
home,  obliging  in  a  traveling  party,  shrewd  and  just  in  the  market, 
reverent  and  punctual  at  the  church,  not  going  about  with  an  air  of 
perpetual  apology  for  the  unpardonable  presumption  of  being  in  the 
world,  nor  yet  forever  supplicating  the  world^s  especial  consideration, 
brave  in  action,  patient  in  suiSering,  believing  and  cheerful  every- 
where, fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord." 

Now  it  is  the  beginnings,  the  first  steps,  the  foundations  of  this  ed- 
ucation that  are  all  important,  and  that  claim  our  supreme  attention. 
The  home,  the  kindergaten  and  the  primary  school  are  the  prime  fac- 
tors in  all  this  great  work.  Their  functions  well  and  faithfully  per- 
formed, comparatively  little  would  remain  to  be  done.  But  the  aver- 
age home  as  a  beneficent  educational  agency,  must  be  voted  a  failure 
either  from  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  childhood,  or  from  an  indisposi- 
tion to  observe  them,  or  both.  Many  a  child  enters  the  primary 
school  already  spoiled,  to  often  to  have  the  the  process  of  spoliation 
continued.  The  kindergarten,  that  grandest  of  educational  concep- 
tions, is  yet  largely  a  thing  of  the  future.  Hence  the  common  school 
system  as  it  is  and  as  it  may  be  made  to  become,  must  be  our  main 
reliance  for  '^  giving  competent  guidance  to  every  child  that  shall  be 
born."  The  great  question  of  the  day  is,  therefore,  how  to  elevate, 
improve,  perfect  and  extend  it.  I  hesitate  not  to  affirm  that  in  the 
presence  of  this  mighty  problem  to-day,  all  others  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  There  can  never  be 
presented  to  any  nation  or  race  any  question  of  mightier  import  than 
this:  How  shall  we  secure  to  every  rational  being  whom  our  soil 
maintains  that  training  and  preparation  necessary  to  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen  in  all  his  varied  relations  ? 
Even  the  improvement  of  the  home,  the  most  primary  of  all  human 
institutions,  so  to  speak,  must  largely  depend  upon  the  improvement 
in  the  methods,  motives  and  appliances  for  general  education.  There 
is  but  one  way  to  secure  better  homes  and  that  is,  first,  to  secure  bet- 
ter men  and  women,  better  fathers  and  mothers  to  preside  over,  sanc- 
tify and  bless  them.  A  better  system  of  education  universally  dif- 
fused is  the  only  method  of  rearing  better  heads  of  families  than 
many  of  our  homes  now  possess.  The  art  of  teaching  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  the  art  of  rearing,  training,  educating  should  l)ecome  uni- 
versal. Pope  says  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.  We 
may  fearlessly  assert  that  the  greatest  study  of  mankind  is  the  art  of 
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rearing  men  based  upon  Pope's  study  of  man  himself.  This  is  the 
art  least  understood,  and  jet  most  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  man 
both  individually  and  as  a  member  of  society. 

The  Normal  School  is  the  place  where  this  almost  divine  art  should 
be  studied  in  all  its  bearings,  but  especially  in  its  relations  to  early  ed- 
ucation. The  greatest  difficulties  of  the  situation  lie  in  and  near  the 
foundations.  How  to  get  at  and  into  a  child's  mind  and  heart,  and 
what  to  do  when  we  get  there  !  Here  is  almost  the  whole  problem  in 
a  nutshell.  A  graduating  class  from  a  Normal  School  may  have  mas- 
tered the  most  elaborate  curriculum,  and  yet  failing  in  the  intricate 
knowledge,  the  infinite  patience,  and  the  consummate  tact  and  skill 
requisite  to  get  'into  a  child's  mind  and  determine  what  to  do  when 
it  gets  there,  has  scarcely  entered  the  vestibule  of  that  great  profes- 
sion whose  true  mission  it  is  to  fit  men  and  women  for  all  spots  and 
crises.  The  teacher  who  cannot  study  the  little  child  as  thoroughly, 
at  least,  as  he  has  studied  the  Latin  declensions,  or  indeterminate  co- 
efficients, is  wretchedly  equipped  for  his  difficult  duties  and  grave  re- 
sponsibilities. To  know  something  of  the  nature  of  iron  is  not  to  be- 
come a  blacksmith.  To  have  studied  the  properties  of  pine  lumber  is 
not  to  become  an  expert  hewer  of  wood.  Much  less  is  a  knowledge, 
however  exact,  of  the  subject-matter  of  education  the  sole  qualification 
for  an  educator.  There  is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  broad- 
est sense,  and  there  is  a  consummate  art,  as  subtle  in  its  methods  as 
are  those  powers,  susceptibilities  and  emotions  with  which  the  edu- 
cator is  compelled  constantly  to  deal,  that  must  be  superadded  to  all  the 
other  attainments  of  the  true  teacher. 

It  is  impossible,  witbin  the  very  brief  limits  prescribed,  for  this 
paper  to  indicate,  in  detail,  the  precise  professional  work  that  should 
be  accomplished  in  our  Normal  Schools.  The  amount  of  such  work, 
actually  and  thoroughly  done,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  measure 
of  their  success,  as  it  certainly  is  of  their  highest  usefulness.  Noth- 
ing can  be  easier  than  to  lay  out  two  3'ears  of  strictly  professional 
study  and  practice  for  the  want  of  which  our  common  schools  and 
the  people  are,  in  my  judgment,  suffering  more  than  from  the  want  of 
all  things  else  appertaining  to  the  problem  of  a  wise  education  for  the 
masses.  I  am  far  from  claiming  that  no  so-called  academic  instruct- 
tion  should  be  given  in  these  schools.  This,  in  the  present  condition 
of  affairs,  is  perhaps  indispensable.  But  it  should  not  be  regarded  as 
as  the  supreme  end  of  these  schools,  to  which  the  special  work  must 
be  subordinated.    On  the  other  hand  the  professional  study  and  train- 
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ing  should  become  the  constantly  increasing  factor  in  the  problem. 
The  study  of  human  nature  of  childhood;  of  the  means  and  methods 
of  exciting  it  to  a  healthful  self-activity;  the  faculties  of  the  mind; 
their  order  of  development;  their  judicious  use;  the  injury  resulting 
from  their  abuse;  the  relations  of  the  various  studies  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  faculties;  the  true  order  of  studies;  education,  its 
nature,  ends  and  means;  its  relations  to  the  state  and  to  society;  its 
necessity  to  a  free  government;  the  organization  of  education;  dif- 
ferent systems  of  education;  educational  legislation;  educational  his- 
tory and  biography;  the  school,  its  organization  and  management; 
achool  supervision,  its  objects,  methods,  uses  and  abuses;  the  mutual 
relations  and  duties  of  parents,  school  o£Elcers  and  teachers;  the  neces- 
sity of  special  preparation  for  the  teacher  and  for  the  school  ofiBcer; 
all  these  and  many  other  subjects  would  claim  careful  consideration  in 
a  professional  course.  This  order  of  knowledge  is  the  most  serious 
want  of  the  times  with  the  great  mass  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
or  closely  related  to  our  public  school  work.  What  is  needed  is  per- 
sons competent  to  inform,  guide  and  lead  public  educational  sentiment 
as  well  as  teach  the  school  in  every  neighborhood.  Who  is  to  do 
this,  if  not  the  teacher?  What  agency  is  to  train,  prepare  and 
strengthen  the  teacher  for  these  all  important  duties,  if  not  the  train- 
ing school?  How  is  the  training  school  to  do  it,  if  nine-tenths  or 
nineteen-twentieths  of  its  time  and  strength  must  be  given  to  that 
which  other  schools  are  or  ought  to  be  doing?  How  can  the  train- 
ing school  do  it,  if  obliged  to  prepare  a  large  portion  of  its  pupils  for 
admission  even  to  ii^  elementary  course?  These  are  serious  and  prac- 
tical questions,  and  they  are  entirely  pertinent  to  the  issue  before  us. 
The  public  school  system  cannot  advance  very  far  beyond  the  public 
sentiment  that  must  sustain  it.  Hence  the  great  necessity  that  that 
sentiment  be  constantly  enlightened  and  elevated  upon  these  subjects. 
There  are  thousands  of  well  intentioned  friends  of  education  all  over 
the  country  who  are  incompetent  to  defend  our  school  system  from 
the  lack  of  this  kind  of  information.  That  system  has  become  so  ex- 
panded and  differentiated,  in  its  machinery  and  methods,  that  a  large 
number  of  those  who  may  be  considered  leaders  of  opinion  in  many 
respects  cannot  explain  many  of  its  most  important  provisions.  Orave 
legislators  called  upon  to  make  or  unmake  laws  of  vital  importance  to 
the  schools  and  their  constituents,  editors  of  leading  newspapers, 
whose  great  aim  should  be  to  inform  the  people  in  matters  pertaining 
2  — VoLVIIL— No.8. 
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to  their  higest  interests,  are  not  infrequently  found  lamentably  want- 
ing in  that  knowledge  of  educational  subjects  entirely  indispensabk 
to  wise  and  intelligent  action  in  their  respective  spheres. 

Oar  Normal  Schools  should  become  the  central  suns  of  the  great 
public  school  system,  radiating  their  light  in  all  directions  among  the 
people.  They  should  lay  the  foundations  broad  and  deep  of  that 
special  professional  knowledge  and  skill,  without  which  there  can  be 
no  real  progress  in  educational  reform  or  any  other  reform  of  a  stable 
character.  They  should  send  forth  a  continuous  procession 
of  those  who  shall  teach  and  preach  the  gospel  of  true  education 
to  every  creature.  They  should  be  freed  from  every  incumbrance  or 
entangling  alliance,  if  there  be  any,  that  can  hinder  or  embarrass  the 
accomplishment  of  their  simple  and  yet  grand  design  of  elevating  and 
improving  the  common  schools  through  the  elevation  and  improve* 
ment  of  the  teacher. 

The  relations  between  these  seminaries  and  the  public  school  system 
are  thus  seen  to  be  most  intimate,  inseparable,  important.  They  are 
the  relations  of  the  stream  to  the  fountain,  almost  of  the  cause  to  its 
effect.  As  the  power  of  the  stream  must  depend  mainly  upon  the 
heighth^  and  breadth  and  depth  of  the  fountain,  so  the  efficiency 
and  beneficence  of  the  common  school  system  must  be  largely  con- 
tingent upon  the  fullest  development  of  these  teachers^  seminaries  in 
the  direction  of  their  peculiar  and  special  work.  To  this  problem  we 
should  address  ourselves,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  wisdom  that  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 
With  her  munificent  fund,  now  amounting  to  over  a  million  doUan, 
sacredly  set  apart  to  this  work,  with  a  freedom  from  the  uncertainties 
— I  might  almost  say  the  calamities  —  of  legislative  interference  with 
this  work,  with  a  large  corps  of  able,  devoted,  patriotic  educational 
workers  and  leaders,  Wisconsin  possesses  opportunities  and  possibili- 
ties in  the  direction  of  a  specific  preparation  of  its  teachers  and  of  dif- 
fusing that  kind  of  exact  knowledge  so  essential,  both  within  and  out- 
side the  school  room,  to  the  substantial  progress  of  the  great  work  of 
laying  a  solid  foundation  for  the  education  of  every  child  bom  ui>on  its 
soil. 

To  the  county  and  city  superintendents  especially  let  me  briefly  ad- 
dress myself.  Tour  oflBcial  relations  to  the  Normal  Schools  are  very 
important,  and  they  should  ever  be  close,  intimate  and  cordial.  You 
well  understand  that  the  success  of  the  school  depends  upon  the  abil- 
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ity,  skill  and  devotion  of  the  teacher,  more  than  upon  all  other  causes 
combined.  You  know,  aldo,  that  the  value  of  your  own  laborious  ef- 
forts must  be  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  Hence,  it  is  for  your  in- 
terest, both  officially  and  individually,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
schools  under  your  immediate  charge,  and  of  the  Normal  Schools,  that 
the  best  talent  in  the  community  should  be  sent  to  these  seminaries 
for  preparation. 

The  highest. intelligence  and  skill  should  be  enlisted  in  the  grand 
work  of  creating  and  diffusing  intelligence.  Ignorance,  incapacity,, 
and  narrow-mindedness  in  the  school  room  can  only  reproduce  their 
like,  if  they  do  not  make  their  reproductions  more  hideous  than  the 
originals.  Too  many  persons  find  their  way  into  the  Normal  Schools^ 
who  have  scarcely  a  native  aptitude  or  acquired  qualification  fitting 
ihetn  to  enter  upon  this  work  of  preparation  for  an  office  that  they 
can  never  acceptably  fill.  Preparatory  classes  indeed  contain  many 
who  can  not  even  prepare  to  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  work. 
Sach  persons  should  in  every  way  be  discouraged,  and  when  possible, 
prevented  from  undertaking  the  work.  There  might  be  a  local  ex- 
amination to  test  this  question  of.fitness  in  advance,  that  the  expense 
and  mortification  of  a  rejection  after  reaching  the  school  might  be 
avoided. 

Again,  if  the  superintendents  of  each  Normal  School  district  could 
annually  meet  in  convention  at  the  Normal  Schools,  acquaint  them- 
selves with  their  work,  draw  inspiration  from  their  operations,  confer 
with  their  faculties,  give  them  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  in  turn, 
receive  their  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  mutually  co-operating 
in  their  mutual  work,  great  advantages  could  not  fail  to  accrue  to  all 
parties  and  to  the  work  itself. 

One  of  the  most  serious  evils  that  now  interfere  with  the  efficient 
operation  of  at  least  one  of  the  schools  is  the  instability  in  attendance, 
arising  from  entering  late  and  leaving  early.  This  must  interfere  no 
less  with  the  usefulness  of  the  Normal  than  with  the  Common  schools. 
Whatever  impairs  the  organization  and  efficiency  of  the  school  as  a 
whole,  also  impairs  its  value  to  every  pupil.  Irregularity  in  these 
respects  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  many  weaknesses  of  our  conntiy 
schools.  Much  may  be  done  by  the  superintendents  through  person- 
al and  official  influence  and  through  the  diffusion  of  correct  informer 
tion  to  at  least  mitigate  this  evil,  and  give  to  the  schools  that  stabil- 
ity so  essential  to  their  highest  success.    Much  more  might  be  said 
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upon  this  topic,  but  the  limits  assigned  to  the  discussion  forbid  a  fur* 
ther  trespass  upon  your  time  and  attention. 


IN  MEMORIAM.— PROF.  0.  R.  SMITH. 

Bead  before  the  Ezecative  Session  of  the  State  Teacher's  Association  at  Madison,  Decembsr 
88, 1877,  by  Prof.  Alex.  Ksbb,  and  poblished  bj  vote  of  the  Association. 

Happily  for  the  growth  and  progress  of  humanity  there  is  a  tend* 
ency,  in  this  country,  at  least,  to  hold  titles  at  a  discount  and  put  a 
premium  on  men.  The  strong  common  sense  of  the  intelligent 
American  prompts  him  to  think  less  of  all  the  degrees  which  univer- 
sities confer  than  of  the  ability  to  do  good  work  in  some  useful  de- 
partment of  industry.  And  when  this  ability  is  honestly  exerted  in 
bringing  the  community  to  recognize  the  supremacy  and  dignity  of 
law,  in  strengthening  ideas  of  self-respect  and  manly  independence, 
in  creating  a  taste  for  rational  pleasures,  and  in  helping  those  who 
would  otherwise  be  defrauded  of  their  intellectual  rights  and  privil- 
eges to  make  the  most  of  themselves,  the  man  who  thus  exerts  his 
power  is  deserving  of  respect  and  honor. 

Tried  by  this  standard  our  lamented  friend  and  fellow-laborer. 
Prof.  0.  R.  Smith,  merits  the  honor  which  his  warmest  friends  afipree 
in  awarding  him.  And  when  on  that  August  day,  which  many  of  us 
will  long  remember,  the  telegraph  announced  his  untimely  death  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun,  it  was  as  if  the  sun  had  suddenly 
forgotten  to  shine  and  the  light  and  the  joy  had  died  out  of  nature. 

Our  friend  first  opened  his  eyes  upon  the  world  thirty-seven  years 
ago,  under  the  burning  skies  of  Georgia.  His  enthusiastic  love  of 
nature  must  have  received  a  quickening  impulse  from  the  surround- 
ings of  his  childhood.  Though  he  was  bom  in  ^'  the  bleak  Decem- 
ber ,^^  the  fragrance  of  roses  floated  through  the  open  door  of  the 
dwelling  in  which  the  child  slept.  As  soon  as  his  feet  could  traverse 
the  neighboring  fields  and  forests,  he  heard  in  the  spring  time  the 
song  of  the  mocking  bird  and  watched  with  his  large  black  eyes  full 
of  wonder,  the  bright-plumed  strangers  of  the  wood  flash  into  sight 
and  then  hide  themselves  in  the  semi-tropical  foliage.  In  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall  he  saw: 

"Apple  and  peach  the  fhiited  deep, 
Fair  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord." 
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Early  transferred  to  New  England,  he  grew  to  manhood  in  an  at- 
mosphere well  suited  to  stimulate  mental  activity  and  to  give  broad 
and  rational  views  of  education  and  culture.  He  fortunately  came  in 
contact  with  instructors  who  regarded  man  as  something  more  than 
a  superior  animal. 

Those  New  Hampshire  teachers  were  old-fashioned  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  spiritual  organism,  old-fashioned 
enough  to  have  a  strong  faith  in  our  personal  immortality,  and  they 
reached  their  faith  not  by  experiments  in  bioplasm  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  by  intuition  and  communion  with  heaven.  In  such  a  faith 
the  best  instruction  has  its  source  and  inspiration.  When  it  lives  in 
an  honest  and  vigorous  mind  it  is  a  guide  to  truth  amid  the  re- 
searches of  science  and  literature.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  the  re- 
jection of  dogmas  which  men  have  venerated  for  centuries  ;  for 

**  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Belitve  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds." 

Naturally  of  an  ardent  and  impressible  temperament,  the  boy  r^ 
ceived  from  his  New  England  education  a  decided  bent  toward  liberal 
studies.  These  studies  he  pursued  with  the  untiring  zeal  of  an  en- 
thusiast. Their  effect  upon  a  gifted  mind  like  his  could  not  long  be 
doubtful.  He  soon  acquired  the  enviable  power  of  losing  himself  in 
his  work  and  in  his  thought.  Freed  from  the  morbid  habit  of  selfish 
introspection,  which  dwarfs  the  faculties  of  many  educated  people, 
the  young  man  learned  to  do  with  facility  work  which  competent 
judges  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  high  order,  and  those  who  knew 
him  best  will  testify  that  his  thought  was  seldom  common-place. 

After  meeting  him  for  the  first  tinie,  and  talking  with  him  for  only 
a  few  minutes,  the  impression  left  upon  me  was  that  here  was  a  man, 
and  not  a  titled  apology  for  a  man.  That  was  twelve  years  ago;  but 
Prof.  Smith  at  twenty-five  was  no  visionary  stripling  surcharged  with 
half-formed  ideas  and  unsubstantial  moonshine.  Even  then  his  men- 
tal {Seusulties  had  been  trained  to  obey  his  will,  and  his  strong  convic- 
tions were  embodied  in  words  whose  meaning  was  unmistakable.  For 
twelve  years  he  justly  ranked  as  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  edn- 
eational  affairs  of  Wisconsin.  On  every  question  of  educational  pol- 
icy Prof.  Smith  always  favored  the  forward  movement,  giving  his 
voice  and  his  influence  as  a  man  of  large  brain  and  large  soul  would 
naturally  give  them, —  on  the  side  of  liberality  and  humanity,  and 
against  the  conservative  counsels,  which,  if  followed,  would  drift  the 
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state  back  in  the  direction  of  barbarism.  And  Prof.  Smith  did  not 
preach  one  thing  at  the  annual  gatherings  of  the  Wisconsin  teachers 
and  then  practice  its  opposite  in  the  daily  round  of  supervision  and 
and  instruction.  He  could  frame  a  resolution  embodying  the  wisdom 
which  comes  of  much  thinking,  and  then  strike  fire  in  its  support,  as 
he  roused  the  indiflferent,  and  convinced  the  impartial  hearer.  But  he 
did  not  stop  with  this  ;  for  his  public  life  exhibited  that  integrity  of 
word  and  deed  which  the  ancient  orator  constantly  commends  to  the 
Athenians.  Hence  he  was  no  eye-servant,  lavish  in  words,  sparing  in 
deeds  ;  bountiful  in  promises,  but  lacking  in  performance.  Many  of 
us  know  what  delight  he  took  in  honest  words  earnestly  spoken  in  de- 
fense of  truth  and  right ;  and  we  know  as  well  the  inexpressible 
scorn  and  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  empty  bombast  and  palaver 
which,  under  the  name  of  oratory,  have  sometimes  claimed  the  atten« 
tion  of  the  assembled  teachers,  eager  for  the  words  of  truth  and  so- 
berness. No  man,  more  justly  than  he,  could  express  Cowper's  sen- 
timent:   "In  my  very  soul,  I  loathe  all  affectation." 

'The  earnestness  of  the  man,  and  his  loyalty  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truth,  made  him  discard  that  jugglery  of  speech  so  frequently 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  ideas.  Sincerity  was  stamped  upon  his 
words  as  clearly  as  the  image  upon  the  coin  fresh  from  the  mint.  Sin- 
cerity and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty,  added  to  qualities  already  men- 
tioned, made  his  life  a  power.  And  those  who  knew  him  best  were 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  results  were  reached  in  the  public  schools 
and  among  the  young  people  of  Sparta  which  would  have  honored  a 
city  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  He  was  not  the  man  to  sacrifice  the 
best  interests  of  a  community  to  nepotism  and  routine.  Quick  to 
discern  whatever  was  best  in  modern  methods  of  school  organization 
and  instruction,  he  was  never  the  slave  of  his  method,  but  made  it 
subordinate  to  higher  ends,  to  mental  development  and  growth.  He 
accordingly  supplemented  the  close  and  accurate  work  of  the  school- 
room by  outside  labors,  intended  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  higher 
departments  of  study  and  the  higher  regions  of  thought.  The  young 
people  of  the  community,  under  the  guidance  of  one  strong  mind^ 
were  fast  acquiring  a  taste  for  the  purest  and  choicest  literature. 

The  Professor  was,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  literary  spirit.  While  he  took  a  live  man's  interest  in  every 
kind  of  human  knowledge,  his  favorite  studies  were  poetry,  history 
and  philosophy.  Possessing  an  intuitive  sense  of  what  constitutes  ex- 
cellence and  nobility  in  thought,  he  often  in  conversation  delighted 
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his  intimate  friends  by  summoning  at  will  from  many  poets  their 
choicest  words.  Such  friends  who  have  heard  Prof.  Smith  talk  when 
in  his  happiest  moods,  do  not  very  much  wonder  afc  the  enthusiasm 
for  self-culture  shown  by  the  young  people  of  Sparta.  They  had  a 
teacher  who  could  find  time  to  explain  the  Uiad  to  them  at  the  meet- 
ings of  their  literary  club,  and  who  could  answer  the  hard  questions 
in  Julius  Ca&sar  and  Hamlet.  Enthusiasm  was  natural  in  the  circum- 
stances, and  would  be  found  in  other  towns  under  like  conditions. 

Especially  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  gained  the  dignity 
and  composure  of  mind  naturally  belonging  to  his  ennobling  pur* 
suits.  If  he  met  with  opposition  in  any  of  his  plans  to  serve  the 
public,  he  showed  no  bitterness,  but  moved  quietly  forward  like  a  man 
and  faced  the  inevitable. 

No  wonder  if  the  good  people  of  Sparta  followed  his  remains  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave,  to  weep  there.  A  friend  faithful  and  generous 
had  left  them  forever,  and  they  were  bereaved. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  in  passing  through  this  city,  he 
stopped  for  an  hour  or  two  to  tell'  me  about  his  plans  and  prospects. 
As  we  sat  that  summer  evening  under  the  trees  beside  the  lake,  we 
spoke  of  many  subjects,  and  among  others  of  immortality  and  the 
mystery  of  the  future  life,  which  was  soon  to  be  unveiled  to  his  sight; 
for  the  next  word  from  him  was  the  sad  intelligence  which  startled 
so  many  of  us,  and  made  us  stand  still  awhile  to  think  of  a  brother 
laid  low  in  the  strength  of  his  manhood. 

Our  first  thought  was:  It  is  a  calamity  ;  it  is  evil  without  remedy. 
But  it  is  always  better  in  view  of  such  events,  to  look  beyond  the 
horizon  which  bounds  our  earthly  vision, 

"So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do, 

So  little  done.    Such  things  to  be. 

How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee, 
For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  true  ? 

'*  We  pass :  the  path  that  each  man  trod 

Is  dim,  or  will  be  dim,  with  weeds; 

What  fame  is  left  for  human  deeds 
In  endless  age  ?    It  rests  with  God. 

**  O I  hollow  wraith  of  dying  fame, 

Fade  wholly,  while  the  soul  exults, 

And  self- infolds  the  large  results 
Of  force  that  would  have  forged  a  name.*' 
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DRAWING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


[Report  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  ABSoclation,  December  28,  by  Prof.  D.  McGBsaoB,Qf 

PlatteTiUe  Normal  School,  Chairman  of  Committee.] 

The  records  of  this  Association,  covering  a  full  quarter  of  a  century^ 
show,  that  with  regular  annual  and  not  unfrequently  semi-annual 
recurrence,  the  teachers  of  the  State,  have  by  resolution  signified 
their  approval  of  the  teaching  of  drawing  in  our  schools,  and  have 
urged  teachers  and  superintendents  to  exert  themselves  in  creating 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  its  general  adoption.  The  results  accomplished 
are  measurably  gratifying,  and  give  encouragement  to  hope  that  a 
continuance  of  well-directed  eflFort  will  effect  still  greater  and  more 
satisfactory  results.  The  success  already  achieved  promises  well  for 
the  future. 

Drawing  is  now  taught  in  each  of  the  four  Normal  Schools  under 
State  control,  and  no  pupil  is  entitled  to  the  certificate  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  without  having  completed  a  course  in  Free  Hand  Outline 
Drawing  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  teach  the  same.  We  do  not  by 
any  means  claim  that  this  is  all  that  ought  to  be  done  in  these 
schools,  but  this  is  what  must  be  done  first,  and  it  is  only  proper  pre- 
paration for  the  next  step.  We  hope  that  ere  long  it  may  be  deemed 
expedient  to  require  moderate  proficiency  in  Perspective  Drawing 
also,  for  without  this  the  relative  positions  and  distances  of  groups  of 
objects  cannot  be  properly  represented.  In  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Milwaukee,  through  all  grades,  drawing  is  systematically  taught,  with 
results  even  more  than  satisfactory.  After  the  most  critical  examina- 
tion by  committees  of  gentlemen  fully  competent  to  form  intelligent 
opinions,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  reports  as  follows  :  "  I  can 
safely  say  now,  that  no  branch  of  the  course  of  instruction  ia  more 
securely  established,  or  produces  results  more  generally  satisfactory 
than  Drawing.** 

In  many  of  our  graded  schools  drawing  has,  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  received  considerable  attention,  and  there  is  very  manifest  an 
increasing  interest  in  the  study.  Wherever  drawing  has  been  taught 
under  circumstances  at  all  favorable,  it  has  been  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion to  be  a  most  valuable  and  powerful  educational  factor.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  surprise  to  learn  that,  in  the  hands  of  persons  un- 
skilled in  drawing  and  unskillful  as  teachers,  and  especially  in  the 
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hands  of  those  who  performed  their  work  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 
this  stndj  has  been  looked  upon  with  disfavor.  The  essentials  to 
success  in  this  branch  are  in  no  respect  different  from  those  which  se- 
cure success  in  any  other — a  systematic  course  of  instruction  and  a 
teacher  sufficiently  skillful  to  carry  out  such  a  course. 

We  are  well  aware  that  Drawing  cannot  be  made  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  common  schools,  and  especially  our  ungraded  schools, 
without  meeting  considerable  opposition.  This  opposition  will  come, 
as  it  has  heretofore,  from  two  sources — the  patrons  and  the  teachers. 
Some  of  the  patrons  of  our  schools  are  honestly  opposed  to  having 
drawing  taught,  because  they  have  themselves  never  known  the  value 
of  such  training,  and  are  therefore  unconscious  of  having  suffered 
loss  through  lack  of  it.  They  cannot  see  how  their  children,  by 
learning  to  draw,  will  become  bread-producers  at  an  earlier  age,  or 
earn  their  bread  in  larger  quantities,  or  with  less  sweat  of  the  face 
when  the  earning  days  come.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  impossible  to 
prove  that  this  will  be  the  case.  This  study  is  by  many  considered 
an  accomplishment,  proper  enough  for  those  who  are  likely  to  have 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  refine- 
ments of  life,  but  in  no  respect  qualifying  to  meet  the  stem  realities 
of  a  life  bound  to  manual  labor.  It  is  feared,  too,  that  our  common 
school  courses  of  study  and  programmes  of  recitations,  already  over- 
crowded, cannot  make  room  for  this  stranger,  without  displacing  some 
study  of  superior  importance,  probably  one  of  the  famous  trio.  These 
objections  are  honestly  made  and  must  be  honestly  met.  They  will 
not  down  at  the  wave  of  the  hand,  or  at  an  expression  of  impatience, 
or  at  the  assumption  of  superior  knowledge  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
They  seem,  at  least,  to  have  some  foundation,  and  are  therefore 
worthy  of  consideration.  These  objections  can,  we  think,  all  be  an- 
swered in  a  consideration  of  the  proper  place  and  functions  of  drawing 
as  a  study  in  our  common  schools,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  at 
least  one  of  the  objections  has  its  foundation  in  the  erroneous  method 
of  teaching  drawing  which  has  been  generally  followed.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  the  custom  to  introduce  the  pupils  with  scarcely 
any  preparation  to  difficult  combinations,  pictures  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  undertaken  until  after  years  of  instruction  and  practice. 
The  result  was,  of  course,  a  failure.  The  few  who  had  sufficient  time 
at  their  disposal,  and  the  fewer  still  who  had  special  talent  for  such 
work,  produced  pictures  which  fairly  satisfied  teachers  and  parents, 
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but  the  great  majority  of  pupils  either  ga^e  up  in  intense  disgust,  or 
produced  drawings  which  violated  every  canon  of  taste,  not  to  say  art 
Under  such  circumstances  parents  had  a  right  to  protest  most  sol- 
emnly against  the  foolish  waste  of  time  required  to  make  pictures 
which  most  certainly  were  not  things  of  beauty,  and  as  certainly  not 
fitted  to  be  joys  for  a  time  even,  much  less  to  be  joys  forever.  Were 
the  youthful  reader,  immediately  upon  learning  his  letters,  to  be  in- 
troduced to  the  literature  of  our  advanced  reading  books,  bristling  as  it 
does  with  its  ponderous  polysyllables,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  reading  required  too  much  of  the  pupil's  time,  and  that,  in- 
deed, very  few  pupils  could  learn  to  read.  Yet  this  procedure  would 
be  no  more  absurd  or  disastrous  than  the  manner  in  which  drawing 
has  been  taught. 

We  claim  that  Drawing,  properly  taught,  will  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  indastries  for  the  pursuit  of  which  the  pupil  will  have  a  par- 
tial preparation,  and  that  it  was  on  that  account  alone  a  legitimate 
branch  of  popular  education  ;  and  farther,  whatever  vocation  may  be 
chosen  by  the  pupil,  the  study  of  drawing  will  qualify  him  for  a  more 
ready  and  accurate  master  of  its  details.  ^*  Drawing,^'  says  Lord 
Brougham,  *^  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  after  life,  and,  above  all,  it  has 
the  effect  of  leading  to  accurate  habits  of  observation,  and  a  more  dis^ 
tinct  knowledge  and  mechanical  facility  than  almost  any  other  kind 
of  manipulation.  It  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  correcting  idle  habits, 
and  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  scholar.'^  We  claim  that  drawing 
does  not  necessarily  interfere  with  any  other  study  pursued  in  oar 
schools;  but  that  it  is  rather  a  valuable  aid  to  several  of  them.  In  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  aspect  of  the  case,  and  the  superintendent  reports  as  follows:  *^  In 
BO  way  has  drawing  been  found  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  in  their  other  studies.  The  amount  of  work  done  is  just  as 
large,  and  its  quality  as  good,  as  before  drawing  was  introduced.  If  I 
were  to  venture  an  opinion  on  this  subject,  I  would  say  that  the  time 
devoted  to  drawing,  so  far  from  being  lost,  results  in  strengthening  the 
mental  activity  of  the  pupil  in  other  directions,  and  increasing  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  mental  resources.^'  The  state  offers  to  each 
child  within  its  limits  the  advantages  of  at  least  an  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  seeks  to  have  that  of  the  best  quality,  as  far  as  it  goes. 
This  means  that  the  faculties  which  will  in  after  life  be  of  the  most 
value  to  himself  and  to  others,  are  to  receive  proper  direction.    Now, 
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we  do  not  propose  to  magnify  unduly  the  importance  of  drawing,  but 
claim  for  it  a  place  according  to  its  value.  There  are  very  important 
mental  faculties  that  it  wil]  not  cultivate,  there  are  others  that 
it  will  only  help  in  cultivating,  and  there  are  yet  others  which  it  will 
cultivate  better  than  any  other  study,  and  for  this  the  child  has  a 
right  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it.  Drawing  increases  the. 
power  of  the  eye  by  systematically  exercising  it  This  is  no  unimpor- 
tant matter,  and  no  one  who  knows  the  power  the  eye  gains  by  learn- 
ing to  draw  would  willingly  dispense  with  the  study.  Not  only  doea 
it  enhance  the  value  of  the  eye,  but  it  brings  the  hand  under  control^ 
so  that  it  is  enabled  to  express,  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye,  what 
the  mind  seeks  to  represent.  In  a  purely  educational  point  of  view, 
therefore,  we  think  that  it  has  claims  which  none  can  successfully  dis-, 
pute. 

But  we  are  met  by  the  objection  that  only  those  who  have  a  talent 
for  this  particular  study  can  learn  to  draw.  There  is  equal  reason  for 
asserting  that  only  those  who  have  a  special  talent  for  reading,  arith- 
metic or  penmanship  can  profitably  take  up  these  studies,  but  this 
stumbling-block  arises  only  when  drawing  or  music  is  in  question. 
The  reason  for  this,  as  it  concerns  drawing,  is  not  far  to  seek.  Parents 
are  too  often  ignorant  of  what  drawing  means  but  strangely,  imag- 
ine that  it  must  mean  high  art^  for  success  in  which  special  talent  is, 
in  all  probability,  necessary.  It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  all  who  possess  average  ability  can  learn  to  draw.  After  a  faith- 
ful trial  in  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  extending  through  eight  years, 
the  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  last  year,  says:  "We  must  not 
excuse  pupils,  except  those  physically  unable,  from  drawing,  under  so 
unsound  a  plea  as  lack  of  talent,  or  want  of  aptitude.  All  cannot  be 
expected  to  draw  equally  well,  but  all  can  learn  to  draw,  and  profit  in- 
directly by  the  pursuit  of  this  study."  Prof.  Walter  Smith,  who  is 
unquestionably  a  competent  authority,  says:  "There  are  but  four 
classes  of  human  beings  whom  it  is  not  practical  to  instruct  in  draw- 
ing. They  are  the  blind,  the  idiotic,  the  lunatic,  syid  the  paralytic. 
Of  the  rest  of  mankind  and  womankind  exactly  a  hundred  per  cent, 
can  be  taught  to  draw." 

But  granting  that  for  our  common  schools  drawing  is  a  legitimate 
and  even  desirable  study,  and  that  it  comes  within  the  capacity  of  all, 
there  is  still  to  be  decided  the  very  important  question  of  qualifying 
teachers  for  the  work  of  instruction.  One  feature  of  the  case  is  dis- 
couraging, and  it  is  this:    There  are,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  many 
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teachers,  regularly  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  amply  quali- 
fied to  give  instruction  in  drawing,  but  who  make  no  effort  whatever 
to  teach  it  in  their  schools.  Can  it  be  possible  that  such  teachers  are 
ignorant  of  the  use  to  which  they  can  put  this  ability?  Truly,  we 
think  that  they  are  literally  hiding  a  talent,  and  are  thereby  failing  to 
accomplish  what  is  easily  within  their  power.  These  teachers  need 
a  strengthening  and  reyiving  of  their  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  dis- 
cipline which  drawing  is  known  to  afford,  and  should  prove  their  faitb 
by  their  works.  Every  teacher  who  has  moderate  skill  in  drawing^ 
can  easily  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  desire  for  instruction  in  the  stady. 
But  here  we  are  met  by  the  objection  that  the  blackboard  accommo- 
dations in  our  common  schools  are  not  sufficient.  If  the  intn^duction 
of  drawing  could  be  made  a  means  of  convincing  district  officers  of 
the  necessity  of  more  blackboard  room,  that  itself  would  be  sufficient 
argument  in  its  favon  But  drawing  requires  no  more  blackboard 
than  either  arithmetic,  penmanship  or  geography,  and  it  can  be 
taught  with  considerably  less  available  board  surface  than  either  of 
of  these  last  named  studies  can.  This  objection,  then,  is  too  far  reach- 
ing, for  it  shows  that  other  and  even  more  important  studies  cannot 
be  taught,  and  that  we  may  conclude  that  the  school  is,  through  lack 
of  this  inexpensive  piece  of  apparatus,  a  failure. 

But  how  shall  the  very  large  number  of  our  teachers,  who  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  instruction  in  drawing  be  prepared  for  this 
work?  There  are  two  ways  open  by  which  preparation  maybe 
brought  about,  one  by  way  of  our  legislature,  the  other  by  way  of 
our  school  superintendency.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  urge  legis- 
lation upon  this  point,  and  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  for  many  yean 
to  come  legal  enactment  with  reference  to  drawing  must  prove  a  dead 
letter.  Before  such  enactment  can  be  wise  there  must  be  a  wide-spread 
need  felt  fur  what  it  would  aim  to  supply,  and  a  reasonable  probabil- 
ity that  the  demand  could  be  fairly  satisfied.  At  present  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  find  teachers  qualified  to  teach  drawing  intelli- 
gently in  one-tenth  of  our  common  schools;  and  without  intelligent 
and  systematic  teaching  it  would  be  better  not  to  have  it  taught  at 
all.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  superintendency 
for  aid  in  this  matter.  If  drawing  has  any  such  claims  as  we  urge,  it 
is  certainly  well  worth  a  vigorous  attempt  at  least  to  make  its  teach- 
ing possible.  If  the  county  superintendents,  while  holding  their 
examinations  and  visiting  their  schools,  would  urge  upon  teachers  the 
value  of  this  study,  not  for  mental  discipline  alone,  but  as  a  means  by 
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which  children  can  be  kept  profitably  employed,  when  tired  of  other 
school  work;  and  if  the  opportunity  were  afforded  teachers  for  qaal- 
ifying  themselves  to  do  this  work,  we  have  faith  enough  in  the  judg- 
ment and  fidelity  of  our  teachers  to  believe  that,  very  soon,  drawing 
would  be  taught  without  any  form  of  compulsion.  It  would  in  a 
short  time  be  employed  as  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  in 
the  management  of  children.  Institute  conductors  may  also  do  good 
service  in  furthering  this  cause.  They  should  at  every  Institute  im- 
press  upon  teachers  its  importance^  and  also  give  equal  time  to  draw- 
ing and  penmanship  in  arranging  the  time  table.  We  do  not  expect 
that  such  means  will  result  in  a  sudden  and  universal  introduction  of 
this  branch,  but  we  do  think  that  such  a  course  will  provoke  the  least 
oppasition,  and  will  accomplish  better  results  than  more  violent  means 
would  be  likely  to  accomplish. 

We  believe  that  drawing  is  of  benefit  to  pupils  in  the  training  it 
gives  the  eye,  hand  and  judgment;  in  the  discipline  of  taste,  result- 
ing in  neatness  and  better  arrangement  of  all  written  matter;  in  the 
enlargement  of  their  capacities  to  make  and  interpret  all  linear  repre- 
sentations; in  the  multiplication  of  the  pursuits  for  which  it  lays  the 
most  suitable  foundation.    We  believe  that  it  will  benefit  the  state  in 
enhancing  the  labor  of  those  engaged  in  mechanic  and  decorative  arts; 
and  that  it  will  be  of  immense  aid  to  the  teacher  in  furnishing  to 
pupils  employment  both  profitable  and  interesting  for  that  stage  of 
advancement  in  which  they  require  the  greatest  variety  of  exercises. 
We  hope,  too,  that  it  will  result  in  the  school  house  and  its  appurte- 
nances being  cleansed  and  kept  clean  from  the  vile  pencilings  and,  if 
possible,  viler  jack-knife  carvings  so  fearfully  common,  and  which  are 
among  the  darkest  stains  upon  our  common  school  management. 
These  results  can  be  gained  only  through  our  common  schools,  and  by 
systematic  teaching.    For  fifteen  years — from  1836  to  1851  —  Eng- 
land tried  to  raise  the  grade  of  her  art  manufactures  by  the  establish- 
ment of  special  schools  of  art,  and  the  employment  of  special  teachers 
in  large  cities,  but  at  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1851  she  was  still  al- 
mo  st  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.    In  1851  or  '2  the  teachers  of  London 
were  requested  to  try  for  one  year  the  experiment  of  teaching  draw. 
ing  to  all  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.    We  are  in- 
formed that  the  same  objections  were  then  made  that  teachers  make 
now« — want  of  time  and  want  of  appliances.    As  a  compromise  meas- 
nrey  it  was  agreed  to  use^  for  drawing  half  the  time  usually  allotted 
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to  writing.  After  a  trial  of  a  year,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  views  and  results,  and  a  resolution  of  the  following 
purport  was  unanimously  passed:  That  half  of  the  time  previously 
given  to  writing  had  been  given  to  drawing,  with  the  result  that  writ- 
ing had  been  better,  and  the  power  of  drawing  wad  a  clear  gain. 
Since  that  time  very  little  has  been  said  in  England  about  the  difficul- 
ties of  teaching  drawing  to  children.  And  mark  the  practical  results; 
the  fifteen  years  following  1852  wrought  wonders.  At  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition of  1867,  it  is  claimed  that  England  stood  amongst  the  high- 
est, and  excelled  in  some  branches  of  art  manufacture  even  nations 
long  noted  for  their  artistic  skill  in  these  very  products. 

Believing  that  there  is  no  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  teaching 
of  drawing  in  our  common  schools,  we  respectfully  recommend  that 
county  superintendents  and  conductors  of  Institutes  be  urged  to  give 
prominence  to  drawing  in  all  Institutes  held  in  the  State  in  1878. 
We  furthermore  recommend  that  teachers,  in  advance  of  the  Insti- 
tutes and  as  preparation  for  instruction  in  the  same,  should  carefoUy 
study  the  plan  of  a  series  of  lessons  in  freehand  outline  drawing,  as  pre- 
sented in  some  one  of  the  many  admirable  text-books  upon  that  snh- 
ject.  The  following  limits  and  scheme  of  work  are  respectfully  sub- 
tnitted,  as  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee  calculated  to  be  of  some 
assistance  in  teaching  drawing: 

Glasses  below  the  Third  Reader,  or  those  usually  considered  in 
Primary  Grades,  should  work  on  slates,  and  should  have  at  each  reci- 
tation concert  and  drill  exercises  upon  the  black-board.  Those  in 
Third  Reader,  or  Intermediate  Grades,  should  draw  on  paper,  and 
be  allowed  neither  eraser  nor  drawing  or  measuring  instruments. 
Those  above  the  Intermediate  Grades  should  be  provided  with  straight 
edge,  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  dividers,  and  be  taught  their  use  in 
practical  geometrical  drawing.  For  black-board  work  pupils  in  this 
division  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  cord  also  in  drawing.  Be- 
ginners in  drawing,  to  whatever  grade  they  may  belong  in  school, 
should  take  the  exercises  in  regular  coarse,  beginning  with  those  p^re- 
pared  for  the  Primary  Departments. 

RIGHT-LINE  DRAWING. 

I. — Lines  considered  separately.    Copying. 

1.  Copying  of  straight  lines  from  the  board,  on  as  large  scale  as  the  slates 
will  allow, 
(a)  Horizontal,  with  definitions;  and  examples  of  horizontal  edges 
and  surfaces  named  by  the  pupils. 
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(b)  Vertical,  treated  as  above. 

(c)  Inclined — ^to  right  and  to  left,  each  treated  as  above.    Deflnitioa 

of  parallel  lines. 
2.  Copying  of  straight  lines  taken  in  pairs,  and  meeting. 

(a)  A  horizontal  and  a  vertical,  with  definitions  of  right  angles,  and 

of  perpendicular  lines. 

(b)  Two  lines  forming  an  obtuse  or  acute  an^gle,  in  all  possible  posi- 

tions, and  each  treated  as  above.    Definition  of  angle. 

(c)  Angles  which  may  be  formed  at  any  one  point  on  slate  or  black- 

board, 
(c)  Dictation  exercises  of  two-line  drawings. 

n.    Dividing. 

1.  Drawing  lines — horizontal,  vertical,  slanting  to  right,  slanting  to  left, 
and  angles ;  and  dividing  each  line  into  two  three,  four,  etc., 
equal  pai'ts. 

III.    Drawing  lines  of  a  given  length,  and  dividing  the  same,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  teacher. 

Preparation.  —  Let  pupils  be  made  familiar  with  the  foot  measure  and  its  sub- 
subdivision  into  inches,  by  having  it  drawn  upon  the  board,  and  let  them  use 
the  foot-rule  in  finding  short  distances.  Aiso  require  them  to  estimate  short 
distances  at  sight  The  teacher,  or  some  pupils  designated,  should  use  the 
measure  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  lines  and  subdivisions  of  lines  made  in  draw- 
ing. 

lY.    Drawing  polygons. 

1.  Three-sided  figures,  with  definitions  belonging  to  this  class. 

2.  Four-sided  figures,  with  their  definitions,  etc. 

V.    Drawing  of  simple  and  familiar  forms,  requiring  the  use  of  only  straight 

lines. 

1.  By  copying,'.without  regard  to  size. 

2,  Half  size,  double,  etc. 

8.  Lodgest  line  in  drawing  being  given  in  inches. 

4.  From  memory,  or  object. 
The  following  are  a  few  fVom  the  almost  endless  list  of  objects  which  might 
properly  be  used :    Slate,  slate-frame,  picture,  picture  and  frame,  door  and  pan- 
els,*.window  and  sash,  top  of  table,  front  of  table,  floor  of  room,  gate,  section  of 
fence,  front  of  house,  gable,  book-case,  saw-horse,  trestles,  etc. 

VI.    Inventive  Drawing. 

1.  Using  only  straight  lines.     The  points  at  the  extremities  of  straight 

lines  are  given,  and  pupils  required,  by  connecting  these  lines, 
to  draw  symmetrical  or  balanced  figures. 

2.  Arranging  three  or  four-sided  figures  about  a  single  point,  in  such  a  man- 

ner as  to  produce  a  balanced  figure. 
8.  Arranging  polygons  about  another  polygon,  so  as  to  form  a  balanced 
figure. 
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Exercises  in  Inventive  Drawing,  if  properly  conducted,  have  an  almost  izre- 
Bistible  charm ;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  often  been  observed  that  pupils  who 
had  considered  Drawing  an  amusement  fit  only  for  the  merest  children,  have  uiu 
consciously  found  themselves  intensely  interested  and  participating  in  the  work. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  scheme  will  fhrnish  employment  in  Drawing 
through  the  Primary  Grades.  In  Intermediate  Grades  similar  work  ahoald  be 
done  upon  paper,  and  the  exercises  preserved.  In  addition  to  this,  howeTer* 
curved  lines  should  be  taken  up,  and  treated  about  as  indicated  for  straight  linesf 
combining  straight  and  curved  lines  in  most  of  the  exercises.  For  higher  grades, 
a  continuation  of  it;  more  difficult  combinations  of  work  laid  out  for  Interme- 
diate Grades,  and  especial  prominence  given  to  pen  and  ink  sketches. 
;i  Inasmuch  as  comparatively  few  of  the  pupils  in  our  common  schools  ever 
study  Geometry,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  have  Practical  Geometry  taught 
to  classes  higher  than  the  Third  Reader.  This  can  easily  be  taught  as  a  depart- 
ment of  Drawing.  As  already  indicated,  pupils  should  be  provided  with  a 
straight  edge  and  scale,  combined  as  pairs,  and  dividers. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  method  of  simply  performing  the  geometrical  procew 
required,  pupils  should  write  in  their  drawing  books  a  full  description  of  each 
process.    TJie  following  are  suggested  as  among  appropriate  exercises. 

1.  Bisect  a  line. 

2.  Divide  a  line  into  four,  eight,  etc.,  equal  parts. 
8.  Draw  a  perpendicular  to  a  given  line. 

4.  Draw  a  square  upon  a  line. 
6.  Draw  a  rectangle  upon  a  line. 

6.  Draw  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle. 

7.  Draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  given  line. 

8.  Divide  a  line  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 

9.  Construct  a  triangle  with  three  given  sides. 

10.  Construct  a  parallelogram  of  which  two  given  lines  shall  be  adjacezit  sides. 

11.  Make  a  plain  scale. 

12.  Make  a  diagonal  scale  of  equal  parts. 
18.  Find  the  centre  of  a  given  circle. 

Etc.  D.  McGbboob,  Chairman* 


A  fault  confessed  is  half  redressed. 
Better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 
Deserve  success  and  you  shall  command  it. 
Every  man  i8  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
He  who  resolves  to  do  right  has  Qod  on  his  side. 
Catch  not  at  the  shadow  and  lose  the  substance. 
If  we  subdue  not  our  passions  they  will  subdue  us. 
It  costs  more  to  revenge  injuries  than  to  bear  them. 
Knowledge  is  the  treasure  but  judgment  the  treasurer  of  a  wise  man. 
It  is  more  honorable  to  acknowledge  our  faults  than  to  boast  of  our 
merits. 


k 
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SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 


[Piip«r  retd  b^fort  the  State  Teaohen'  Aasociatfon,  December  28, 1878,  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Chan- 

DLXB.  of  Snn  Prairie.] 

The  President  of  this  Association,  in  his  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  at  Green  Bay,  in  July  last,  in  his  discussion  of  the  topic, 
"Supervision  of  Schools,"  asked  this  question  :  "  Is  there  not  enough 
of  good  in  the  supervisory  system  to  warrant^this  body  in  pushing 
forward  until  even  in  small  cities  it  is  more  perfect  ?^^  This  paper  is 
an  attempt  to  answer  that  question. 

If  there  is  one  feature  of  school  work  which  is  more  important  and 
essential  than  another,  it  is  that  of  supervision.  If  there  is  one  fea- 
ture which  has  been  allowed  aimlessly  to  drift,  and  almost  unaided  and 
unbefriended,  in  a  practical  way,  to  suffer  neglect  and  the  lack  of  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic  direction,  it  is  this  feature  of  supervision. 
II  there  is  a  class  in  this  sphere  of  activity,  of  which  much  has  been 
expected  but  to  which  little  has  been  given, —  which  has  been  blamed 
and  scolded,  and  held  responsible  for  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  and 
discreditable  in  the  schools, — but  which  has  been  left  to  struggle 
alone  with  the  intricate  and  delicate  problems  with  which  they  have  to 
deal,  it  is  the  class  known  as  superintendents. 

It  is  true  that  through  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  true  educational 
reform,  a  change  from  the  town  to  the  county  superintendency  has 
been  effected,  and  the  system  of  independent  city  supervision  has  been 
established.  It  is  also  true,  that  from  time  to  time,  when,  from  mer- 
cenary or  vindictive  motives,  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  unfa- 
vorable legislation  towards  these  measures,  this  association,  and  many 
friends  of  a  sound  and  efficient  system  of  public  education,  not  num- 
bered upon  its  roll  of  membership,  have  united  in  extolling  the  supe- 
riority of  the  present  over  the  former  system  of  supervision,  have 
awakened  public  interest,  and  secured  public  attention  to  the  danger 
sufficiently  to  ward  it  off,  and  then  left  the  matter  to  care  for  itself — 
to  go  on  as  unsatisfactorily  as  before,  ever  grounding  the  defense  of 
the  present  system  upon  the  fact  of  excellence  compared  with  some- 
thing worse  in  the  past,  rather  than  upon  existing  and  demonstrable 
merit  and  efficiency. 

I  do  not  forget  the  fact  either,  that  from  time  to  time  the  defects 
of  present  practices  in  supervision  have  been  discussed,  and  various 
3— VoLVnL^No.8. 
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remedies  sngg:ested.  Among  these  remedies,  wbich  themselves  suggest 
the  evils  considered,  are  the  township  system  of  school  management, 
with  its  local  board  of  education,  and  its  secretary,  ex-qfficio  town  su- 
perintendent ;  uniform  and  simultaneous  examination  of  teachers 
throughout  the  state,  upon  questions  issued  by  the  state  department ; 
scrutiny  by  the  state  department  of  examination  papers,  and  the 
standing  accorded  thereon  by  the  county  superintendents  ;  literary 
qualifications  of  county  superintendents  ;  appointment  of  county  su- 
perintendents by  the  state  superintendent ;  election  of  county  super- 
intendents by  the  county  boards  of  supervisors,  or  by  a  convention 
of  district  officers  of  the  superintendent  district ;  election  of  county 
superintendents  at  the  spring  rather  than  fall  elections  ;  payment  of 
salaries,  arbitrarily  fixed  by  law,  from  the  state  treasury,  etc.,  etc. 

Inventive  genius  has  no  more  been  idle  in  this  than  in  the  domain 
of  bodily  ailments,  and  patent  medicines  have  thus  been  prescribed  in 
quantity,  if  not  in  quality,  entitling  the  originators  to  the  palm  of 
fair  rivalry  with  the  physicists.  But  to  all  of  these  suggestions  the 
public  have  turned  a  deaf  ear.  They  have  been  regarded  as  nostrums, 
which  might  for  the  time  divert  attention  from  the  evils,  but  would 
not  cure  them.  The  people  have  said  plainly,  "  We  will  have  none  of 
them."  They  seem  to  have  exhibited  an  instructive,  if  not  reasona^ 
ble,  confidence  in  the  possibilities  of  existing  arrangements  ;  and  it 
seems  now  to  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  those  who  assume  or  are  ac- 
corded leadership  in  educational  matters,  to  address  themselves  in 
earnest  to  the  question,  and  settle  once  for  all  in  their  own  judgments 
whether  existing  provisions  for  supervision  can  be  so  used,  so  habited 
vrith  powers,  so  systematized  and  directed  in  effort,  as  to  be  worth 
preservation.  If  an  adverse  conclusion  is  reached,  then  to  seek  unity 
and  co-operation  in  advocacy  of  a  substitute  ;  if  favorable,  then  to 
agitate,  and  advocate,  and  co-operate  in  such  measures  as  will  justify 
the  judgment  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

In  considering  this  matter,  in  order  to  clearly  and  properly  weigh 
propositions  connected  with  it,  the  first  question  arising  for  answer 
seems  to  be:  What  is  supervision,  as  applied  to  schools?  The  word 
supervise,  itself,  means  to  superintend,  to  direct,  to  manage,  to  con- 
trol. It  must  not  be  confounded,  then,  vnth  mere  inspection, 
or  visitation.  These  may  be  necessary  for  wise  supervision,  may  fur- 
nish the  necessary  data  or  facts  for  intelligent  direction,  or  manage- 
ment; but  learning  what  direction  or  management  a  school  requires, 
is  not  directing  or  managing  that  school. 
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The  law  creating  the  oflSce  of  connty  superintendent,  seems  to 
contemplate  three  distinct  duties  and  relations,  viz.:  1st.  The  duty 
of  examining  and  licensing  teachers,  holding  institutes  for  their  in- 
struction, annulling  certificates,  and  hearing  and  determining  upon 
charges  affecting  the  teacher's  moral  character  and  ability  to  teach. 
Out  of  these  duties  grow  the  relations  of  superintendents  to  teachers. 
So  general  and  unlimited  are  the  powers  conferred  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  every  superintendent  has  entire  and  undisputed  control 
over  the  teaching  force  within  liis  jurisdiction,  subject  only  to  appeal 
to  the  state  department.  No  provision  could  be  more  generous,  no 
powers  more  ample,  for  the  supervision  of  teachers.  In  this  regard 
then,  it  is  not  more  or  different  authority  that  is  needed,  but  a  wiser 
and  more  effective  use  of  authority  already  possessed,  to  secure  more 
efficient  supervision  in  this  department. 

2d.  The  duty  of  visiting  and  examining  schools  and  school  dis- 
tricts, and  inquiring  into  the  management,  course  of  study,  method  of 
instruction,  text  books,  discipline,  school  houses,  sites,  out  buildings, 
appendages,  etc.,  and  advising  and  counseling  district  boards,  in  re- 
gard to  their  duties.  By  these  duties  are  established  relations  with  dis- 
trict boards  and  patrons  of  schools.  While  these  duties  may  be  said 
to  be  as  a  whole  more  advisory  than  authoritative,  yet  I  consider  them 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  that  they  may  be  made  in  the  highest 
degree  effective.  They  are  based  also  upon  the  assumption,  that  only 
such  measures  for  the  good  of  the  schools  will  be  effective,  as  com- 
mand the  intelligent  &ssent  and  co-operation  of  the  local  authority 
to  which  is  committed  the  immediate  management  of  the  schools,  and 
of  the  average  parent,  whose  offspring  are  affected  for  good  or  ill  by  the 
policy  pursued. 

An  examination  of  a  school,  made  incumbent  by  these  duties,  is  not 
designed,  like  the  examination  of  a  teacher,  to  determine  the  present 
proficiency  of  pupils  in  any  given  branch  of  knowledge  ;  but  rather  to 
determine  whether  the  pupils^  and  all  of  them,  are  making  progress  ; 
if  not,  whether  the  failure  is  in  classification,  method  of  instruction, 
want  of  order  and  discipline,  irregularity  or  lack  of  punctuality  in  at- 
tendance, or  other  causes.  My  opinion  is  that  the  school  patrons  are 
comparatively  few,  who,  when  informed  and  convinced  their  children 
are  receiving  little  or  no  benefit  from  the  school,  that  the  hard  earned 
money  they  have  paid  for  taxes  is  being  wasted,  or  worse  than  wasted, 
will  not  interest  themselves  sufficiently  to  correct  the  fault  if  with 
them,  and  justify  the  correction  of  it  by  the  superintendent  if  in  the 
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teacher.  If  this  is  not  so,  then  our  greatly  boasted  general  interest  in 
popular  education  is  a  cheat  and  a  sham,  is  fearluUy  diminished,  and 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  unspeakable  peril  of  the  overthrow  of  our 
public  school  system,  unless  speedily  revived. 

These  duties  and  relations  also  give  the  best  opportunities  to  inculcate 
intelligent  views  of  the  true  functions  and  scope  of  the  public  school, 
of  the  need  of  a  systematic  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  as  in  the 
secondary  and  higher  schools,  and  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
parental  co-operation  to  secure,  thr6ugh  the  schools,  the  welfare  of 
individuals,  of  society,  and  of  the  State.  In  making  it  necessary  for 
the  superintendent  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  local  authorities  and 
patrons  in  measures  for  the  more  effective  conduct  of  the  schools,  in 
some  respects  the  law  has  most  wisely  provided  for  conditions  that 
will  secure  the  highest  and  most  permanent  prosperity  ;  and  in  im- 
posing those  duties,  and  establishing  these  relations,  has  indicated  the 
high  character  and  ability  needed  in  an  incumbent  of  the  ofBce. 

At  the  same  time,  in  clothing  the  superintendent  with  power  to 
license  or  refuse  to  license  teachers,  upon  the  ground  either  of  scholar- 
ship or  ability  to  teach,  it  has  reserved  to  him  the  power  and  imposed 
upon  him  the  duty  to  secure  effective  work  in  schools,  even  if  he 
should  fail  to  secure  the  co-operation  ot  local  authority  and  patrons. 
In  the  institutes  provided  and  required  to  be  held,  opportunity  is  af- 
forded to  make  known  definitely  his  requirements,  and  no  one  is  left 
with  the  excuse  that  they  did  not  know  what  was  required,  for  they 
by  attendance  may  become  informed. 

The  third  class  of  duties  and  relations  remaining  to  be  mentioned, 
is  that  of  collecting,  collating,  and  forwarding  statistics  and  reports 
to  the  state  superintendent  as  he  may  require.  These  duties,  and  this 
relation^  while  not  usually  deemed  of  the  highest  consequence,  may 
be  made  of  no  little  value  in  the  way  of  promoting  e£Scient  supervi- 
sion. If  they  are  held  and  used  to  be  merely  clerical  and  formal,  as  it 
seems  to  me  they  are  now,  they  will  amount  to  very  little.  But  if 
made  to  yield  their  Aill  and  best  results,  by  the  quickening  and  vital- 
izing influence  of  close,  active,  and  continuous  connection  with  the 
state  department,  made  the  motive  and  sensitive  nerves  of  this  super- 
visory organism,  along  and  through  which  shall  thrill  the  sennation 
and  impetus  to  action  which  the  head  and  brain  shall  ever  be  sending 
forth,  they  immediately  become  of  the  highest  importance  and  the 
source  of  incalculable  help  and  benefit. 
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I  am  aware  that  in  all  I  have  said,  implying  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  supervision  is  founded  in  wisdom,  and  has  in  itself  possibilities 
for  the  highest  efficiency  and  usefulness,  as  well  as  being  preferred  by 
the  people  generally  to  any  other  yet  suggested,  I  may  be  answered 
that  I  have  presumed  upon  competent  and  efficient  incumbents,  which 
past  experience  does  not  warrant ;  that  it  does  not  meet  the  argument 
of  the  state  superintendent  submitted  one  year  ago,  in  favor  of  more 
intelligent  and  more  permanent  supervision.  I  admit  the  force  of  the 
reply,  and  concede  that  this  is  the  pivotal  point  in  the  whole  discus- 
sion. In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  indisputable  that  our  people  are 
not  in  favor  of  literary  tests  for  elective  officers,  or  centralization  by 
committing  to  one  man  large  appointive  powers,  or  long  continuance 
in  office  either  of  parties  or  individuals,  if  this  intelligence  and  per- 
manence of  supervision  is  impossible  without  these  changes  in  public 
sentiment  and  practice,  then  it  is  useless  to  hope  for  much  greater 
efficiency  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  and  our  present  system  gives 
little  promise  of  good. 

But  I  very  seriously  question  whether,  as  a  rule,  either  in  city  or 
country,  there  is  a  tendency  to  excessive  frequency  of  change  of  in- 
cumbents in  the  office  of  superintendent.  I  appeal  to  the  record. 
Many  superintendents  are  now  serving  their  third  or  fourth  term,  and 
almost  universally  are  they  accorded  two  terms,  or  four  years  ser- 
vice. Further,  if  the  work  of  supervision  was  properly  systematized, 
directed  and  vitalized,  its  permanence  in  character  and  consequent 
efficiency  would  not  wholly  or  largely  depend  upon  the  continuance 
in  office  of  the  same  incumbent.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  work  experi- 
ence is  valuable,  but  like  every  other  office  in  our  civil  service,  not  in- 
dispensable. There  is  tact  and  facility  to  be  acquired,  but  no  mysteries 
to  be  mastered  and  transmitted  to  families  or  fellow  partisans,  or  fa- 
vorites. It  is  not  yet  determined  beyond  question  that  occasional 
changes  in  officers,  bringing  fresh  vigor,  ambition,  and  zeal,  with 
yaried  perceptions  and  talent,  are  not  more  healthful  than  harmful. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  with  reference  to  ^^  intelligence  in 
supervision."  I  speak  with  confidence,  because  from  experience,  when 
I  say  that  much  of  the  failure  in  effectiveness  in  supervision  is  the  re- 
sult of  isolated,  individual,  and  independent  effort,  rather  than  co-or- 
dinate, co-operative,  and  concerted  endeavor  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  definite  and  common  purpose.  Every  man,  left  to  himself,  will  nat- 
urally cast  about  in  his  sphere  of  activity  for  some  ends  to  be  reached. 
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and  means  by  which  to  reach  the  desired  ends.  These  ends  and  means 
will  be  determined  by  yarious  circumstances  surrounding  him,  and 
will  be  as  various  as  the  circumstances.  But  bring  men  into  a  posi- 
tion where  a  common  and  well-defined  purpose  shall  animate  them, 
and  while  there  is  ample  scope  for  individuality  in  method,  there  is  no 
more  striving  with  uncertainty,  as  to  the  end  for  which  they  strive, — 
no  more  fighting  as  by  those  who  beat  the  air  ;  and  though  the  com- 
batants may  change  from  stage  to  stage  along  the  line,  tlie  work  goes 
on,  the  successor  taking  it  up  where  the  predecessor  laid  it  down. 

Neither  am  I  prepared  to  admit  that,  but  exceptionally,  unworthy 
or  incompetent  men  are  elected  or 'continued  in  this  office.  If 
entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  they  were  met  with  a  scheme 
in  outline  of  the  work  before  them,  over  the  signature  and  seal  of  au- 
thority; if  they  were  frequently  met  by  definite  and  specific  direc- 
tions how  to  direct  their  energies  in  order  to  secure  desired  results, 
there  would  be  far  less  occasion  for  constant  complaint  of  lack  of  intel- 
ligent and  permanent  supervision.  The  trouble  is  that  many  superin- 
tendents are  elected  because  of  known  efficiency  in  certain  directions, 
but  are  thus  introduced  into  a  line  of  duties  for  which  thoy  have  had 
no  special  training,  and  with  which  they  have  had  little  or  no  famil- 
iarty.  Their  work  for  a  long  time  is  therefore  experimental.  Da- 
ring nearly  five  years  incumbency  of  the  office  of  county  superinten- 
dent, and  a  subsequent  experience  of  three  years  intercourse  in  in- 
stitutes with  these  officers  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  I  have  found 
them,  as  a  rule,  intelligent,  earnest,  industrious  men,  anxious  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  office  wisely  and  efficiently,  lacking 
more  the  knowledge  how,  than  the  will  and  power,  to  do  thus. 

If  we  turn  now  to  other  features  of  law  relating  to  supervision,  we 
shall  find  just  that  provision  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  point 
out,  as  necessary  for  the  highest  intelligence,  permanence,  and  conse- 
quent efficiency  in  supervision.  The  law  prescribing  the  duties  of 
the  State  Superintendent  provides  that  ^*he  shall  have  a  general 
supervision  over  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  visit  every  county  in  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  schools,  awakening  an  interest  favorable  to 
the  cause  of  education,  and  diffusing  as  widely  as  possible*  by  public 
addresses  and  personal  communication  with  school  officers,  teachers 
and  parents,  a  knowledge  of  existing  defects,  and  of  desirable  improve- 
ments in  the  government  and  instruction  of  the  schools."     Subse- 
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quent  provisions  amply  provide  the  means  for  carrying  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  these  specific  and  wise  measures,  financially  and  other- 
wise. 

Under  these  ample  powers  and  wise  provisions,  then,  it  would  seem 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  but  everything  to  encourage;  first,  such 
instructions  and  directions  being  promulgated  from  the  state  depart- 
ment for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  subordinate  supervision  as  will 
Eecure  intelligence  and  permanence  in  the  kind  of  work  attempted, 
notwithstanding  occasional  changes  in  incumbents  of  ofiGice;  second, 
Buch  personal  oversight,  contact,  and  help,  with  local  authorities,  as 
will  insure  wise  measures  of  direction,  and  efiGicient  administration  in 
every  department  of  the  field. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  only  reiterate  the  sentiment  substantially  re- 
ported by  me  to  the  county  superintendent  section  one  year  ago,  and 
adopted  by  it  —  that  in  order  to  make  the  system  of  county  superin- 
tendency  more  useful,  more  efiective,  and  more  popular,  it  is  essential, 
first,  that  a  more  vital  and  real  co-operation  be  established  between 
the  county  superintendents  and  state  superintendent;  and  second, 
that  more  attention  be  given  by  both  state  and  county  superinten- 
dents to  secure  co-operation  of  local  boards  and  patrons  in  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  good  enough  in  existing  provisions 
for  supervision  to  warrant  this  body  in  pushing  forward  on  the  line 
so  evidently  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
and  the  preferences  of  the  people,  rather  than  continue  the  agitation 
of  theories  and  measures  less  congenial  to  our  political  and  social  sys- 
tem, and  altogether  repugnant  to  the  convictions  and  proclivities  of 
a  large  majority  of  the  people.  It  will  be  quite  time  enough  to  de- 
nounce the  present  system  and  label  it  as  effete  and  a  failure,  when  we 
liave  made  a  united,  an  earnest,  and  an  honest  attempt  to  fully  test 
the  merits  of  a  system  which  heads  equally  wise  and  hearts  equally 
devoted  as  our  own  have  devised. 


If  this  public-school  system  is  so  mighty  a  power  in  the  formation 
of  a  nation^s  character,  with  what  care  should  it  be  guarded  and  gov* 
^med  ?  What  purity  and  intelligence,  humanity,  prudence,  are  to  be 
Tequired  in  all  those  who  control  its  interests  and  direct  its  studies!—* 
Eugene  Latarence. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  OUR  SYSTEM 

OF  EDUCATION. 

[Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Aasociation,  Dec.  88, 1877,  bj  W.  H.  Bxach,  PrlneliMl  of 

the  High  School,  Belolt] 

For  the  accomplishment  of  definite  pdrposes  there  is  need  of  sys- 
tematic effort.  Thorough  organization  is  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  purposes  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  energy.  An  army 
would  probably  accomplish  but  little,  if  every  regiment  and  every 
company  were  fighting  "on  its  own  hook."  In  the  disposition  of 
forces  each  has  its  proper  work  to  do,  and  in  proportion  as  each  does 
its  appropriate  and  peculiar  part,  is  the  result  a  grand  success. 

In  the  arrangement  of  educational  forces,  the  common  school,  the 
high  school,  the  normal  school,  and  the  college,  each  has  its  own 
work  to  do.  Each  one  of  these  is  an  essential  part  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. Each  has  the  same  claims  on  the  public.  They  are  all  in  har- 
mony. Neither  one  can  do  its  work  to  the  best  advantage,  withoat  the 
others.  College  and  university  training  is  requisite  for  the  best  man* 
agement  of  the  high  school.  High  school  and  normal  school  training 
equips  the  common  school  teacher  for  the  better  performance  of  his 
duties.  Thorough  training  in  the  lower  grades  is  necessary  before  the 
learner  can  do  anything  at  all  in  a  high-school  course  of  study.  The 
mastery  of  a  high-school  course  of  study  is  requisite  as  preparatory  to 
the  college. 

These  parts  of  the  system,  then,  should  stand  within  supporting 
distance  of  each  other.  The  prosperity  and  thoroughness  of  either 
one  will  promote  the  success  and  efficiency  of  the  others. 

The  high  school  has  two  missions  :  One  to  prepare  students  for  the 
college  or  univerFity  ;  the  other  to  give  the  best  possible  outfit  to 
those  whose  life  ends  with  their  graduation  at  the  high  school. 

Because  the  high  schools  have  not  been  fully  equipped  and  able  to 
do  all  the  work  of  preparing  students  for  the  higher  institutions,  those 
institutions  have  been  obliged  to  organize  preparatory  departments. 
The  authorities  in  charge  of  many  of  these  institutions  have  expressed 
a  desire  to  do  away  with  their  preparatory  departments,  just  as  soon  as 
the  high  schools  are  able  to  do  all  the  work  of  preparation,  and  do  it 
well.  Some  of  the  high  schools  are  prepared  to  do  this  work  of  pre* 
paration  for  college,  while  others  are  not  yet  able  to  do  it. 
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It  seems  best  that  the  high  school  should  have  two  courses  of 
study  ;  a  college  preparatory,  or  classical,  and  a  general  course.  Some- 
times a  little  of  the  flexibility  of  the  old  academies  may  be  admitted 
Teith  profit.  A  little  freedom  and  adaptation  to  the  circumstances 
and  needs  of  individual  students  may  often  be  necessary  and  desirable. 

A  thorough  mutual  understanding  and  hearty  co-operation  among 
the  different  departments  of  our  system  of  education  will  promote  the 
best  interests  of  all. 


COURSE  OP  STUDY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

[Paper  read  hetore  the  State  Teachers*  AsBoclatloB,  December  96,  1877,  hy  C.  A.  HrroHlHB, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fond  do  Lac] 

To  prepare  children  for  the  practical  duties  of  life  ;  to  train  them 
in  the  arts  essential  to  bread-winning,  is  the  primal  function  of  the 
common  school. 

Although  seed  time  and  harvest  have  alternated  in  regular  succes- 
sion during  all  the  ages,  life  is  still  cheap  and  bread  dear.  The  ques- 
tions, what  shall  ye  eat,  and  what  shall  ye  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  ye  be  clothed,  are  still  momentous  ones.  Though  the  earth 
laughs  with  harvests,  and  abundance  crowns  the  years,  the  struggle 
for  mere  subsistence  is  wellnigh  universal.  To  him  whose  business 
or  inclination  leads  into  the  by-ways  of  life,  it  will  never  seem  strange 
that  the  pittance  that  a  child  can  earn  is  eagerly  sought  in  homes 
where  hungry  want  is  a. constant  guest. 

Man,  it  is  true,  does  not  live-  by  bread  alone,  but  he  needs  bread 
nevertheless.  Physical  wants  are  the  most  imperious  ones  of  our  na- 
nre  ;  and,  within  certain  limits,  it  is  inevitable  that  they  should  take 
precedence.  Of  cold  and  hunger  there  are  born  a  clamorous  progeny 
that  the  lyre  of  Orpheus  can  not  lull  to  sleep.  To  stop  the  hungry 
mouth  with  food,  and  to  cover  the  shivering  frame  with  raiment,  is 
likely  to  remain  the  supreme  purpase  of  man's  activities.  These  lower 
wants  must  be  satisfied  ere  the  cravings  of  the  higher  nature  spring 
into  being.  It  were  idle  to  tell  the  hungry  man  of  the  delights  of 
literature.  Neither  poetry  nor  painting  can  charm  one  whose  bones 
ache,  and  whose  limbs  are  weary  with  toil.  Physical  well  being  is 
the  prerequisite  to  all  forms  of  culture.  However  desirable  the  learn- 
ing that  the  schools  impart  may  be,  it  is  but  a  little  to  which  the 
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masses  can  attain.  That  the  majority  of  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  will  leave,  at  what  seems  to  the  teacher,  a  preposterously  early 
age,  is  certain.  To  do  the  pupil  the  greatest  possible  good  while  he 
stays,  to  give  him  the  training  that  shall  qualify  him  best  for  the 
sterner  business  of  life,  to  make  his  education,  at  each  step  of  his 
progress,  as  complete  and  well-rounded  as  possible,  is  demanded  by 
every  dictate  of  humanity,  and  by  every  principle  of  sound  economy. 
Honesty  requires  the  teacher  to  eliminate  from  his  curriculum  what- 
ever impairs  this,  the  primal  function  of  the  common  school. 

Can  the  common  school  satisfy  these  unquestioned  demands,  and 
still  point  to  the  world  of  pleasant  and  profitable  knowledge  that  lies 
beyond  ?  Can  it  introduce  those  topics  which,  although  good  and 
desirable  in  themselves,  are  not  direct  factors  in  the  processes  of  mon- 
ey getting  ? 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  speak  of  the  mind  as  though  its  varied  pow- 
ers were  distinct  and  independent.  The  truth  is  that  the  whole  mind 
acts  in  the  simplest  mental  processes.  The  trained  mind  moves 
to  the  accomplishment  of  its  allotted  task^  with  massed  forces. 
To  help  the  student  to  bring  his  reserves  into  full  play,  is  the 
sublime  purpose  of  school  training.  Ripe  judgment  is  invalu- 
able to  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike  ;  but  ripe  judgment  is  the 
product  of  wide  and  varied  culture.  To  train  the  eye  to  se^,  and  the 
hand  to  execute,  is  the  constant  purpose  of  the  teacher.  But  the  eye 
really  sees  only  what  the  mind  thinks  worth  seeing.  The  artist  sees 
beautiful  forms  in  the  shapeless  block.  To  the  naturalist  the  insect 
is  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  relations  that  touch  the  stars. 

He  whose  thought  has  never  been  directed  to  that  mysterious  mechan* 
ism  that  binds  the  lowest  with  the  highest,  must  remain  among  those 
who,  having  eyes,  see  not.  Moreover,  the  common  school  is  made  for 
all.  Its  power  for  good  is  measured  by  its  hold  upon  the  sympathies 
of  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Much  the  larger  part  of  the  burden  of  taxation  is  borne  by  men 
whose  children  constitute  but  a  small  minority  of  the  pupils  in  pub- 
lic shools.  To  deny  to  the  children  of  these  the  privilege  of  prepar- 
ing at  home  for  higher  training  abroad,  is  to  alienate  a  class  of  citi- 
zens whose  moral  support  the  schools  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  Moreover, 
such  a  policy  tends  to  separate  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  and 
so  to  weaken  that  welding  power  of  the  schools  which  constitutes 
their  transcendent  claim  upon  the  State.  The  most  effectual  barrier 
which  our  institutions  furnish  to  the  formation  of  castes  is  the  public 
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school.  Here  all  classes  meet  upon  common  ground.  Here,  during  the 
formative  period  of  life,  those  acquaintances  are  formed  and  those 
friendships  are  cemented  which  alone  are  effective  in  breaking  down 
the  barriers  that  class  and  sectarian  prejudice  rears.  It  will  be  an 
ill  da3*  in  American  affairs,  when  this,  the  crowning  glory  of  our  school 
system,  is  impaired.  Any  theory  that  justifies  the  State  in  taxing  the 
whole  people  to  give  her  sons  and  daughters  a  common  school  and 
collegiate  education,  must  impose  on  her  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
training  that  lies  between.  The  high  school,  while  it  needs  the 
healthful  stimulus  that  the  presence  of  students  preparing  for  wider 
fields  of  culture  gives,  is  the  only  agency  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  for.doing  this  preparatory  work. 

With  private  or  denominational  schools  we  have  no  conflict.  We 
can  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  any  well  directed  effort  to  make  men 
wiser  or  better.  If,  in  the  hereafter,  they  shall  demonstrate  their 
superior  fitness  to  fill  any  niche  in  the  educational  scheme,  to  them 
be  all  the  glory.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  whatever  men- 
tal culture  is  necessary  to  round  out  her  children  into  the  full  orbed 
perfection  of  manhood  and  of  womanhood,  if  she  have  any  duty  in 
the  premises.  If  the  State  shall  discharge  this  high  trust  with  so 
much  fidelity  as  to  render  additional  schools  unnecessary,  our  friends 
of  the  private  and  parochial  schools  will  submit  gracefully  to  that  pre- 
destined order  of  things  whioh  provides  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Granting,  then,  that  the  high  school  is  to  supply  the  missing  link 
between  the  district  school  and  the  college;  that  while  it  offers  to 
those  whose  scholastic  advantages  cannot  reach  beyond  the  best  pos- 
sible training  for  the  farm,  the  counting  house,  and  the  work  shop,  it 
shall  seek  to  awaken  a  love  of  letters,  and  to  stimulate  its  pupils  to 
seek  the  wider  benefits  of  college  life;  what  courses  of  study  will  best 
enable  it  to  fulfill  this  double  mission?  Manifestly,  the  high  school 
must  furnish  a  different  course  to  those  who  seek  here  to  prepare  for 
the  classical  training  of  the  college  and  university,  than  to  those 
whose  school  life  will  terminate  within  its  walls.  The  extent  of  the 
high  school  course  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  its  length  and  the 
requirements  for  admission.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  better  foundation  for 
high  culture  in  any  department  of  mental  activity  has  been  found 
than  a  substantial  English  education. 

Let  us  suppose  then  that  the  pupil  comes  to  the  high  school  with 
a  competent  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  descriptive  geography,  a 
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tolerable  knowledge  of  the  English  grammar,  and  such  an  acquain- 
tance with  United  States  history  and  the  elements  of  botany  and  zo- 
ology as  well  directed  oral  lessons  for  the  four  previous  years  may 
give.  The  pupil  will  still  need  that  the  work  of  the  lower  school  be 
supplemented  by  regular  exercises  in  reading  and  spelling.  It  may 
be  profitable  to  require  daily  recitations  in  these  topics  alternately  for 
two  years.  In  addition  to  these,  and  to  weekly  rhetorical  exercises 
and  occasional  lectures,  the  student  will  find  ample  scope  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  his  mental  energy  in  three  studies;  one  in  mathematics, 
one  in  science,  and  one  in  the  allied  topics  of  language  and  literature. 
Many  schools  introduce  a  greater  number  of  topics  by  assigning  to 
each  a  less  number  of  recitations  per  week.  The  writer  desires  to 
say  simply  that  the  results  of  his  own  experience  seem  to  show  that 
a  greater  subdivision  of  labor  than  that  indicated  above  results  in  the 
main  in  mental  dissipation. 

Algebra,  plain  and  solid  geometry,  together  vnth  a  careful  review 
of  arithmetic,  may  constitute  as  extended  a  course  in  mathematics  as 
it  is  best  to  give.  If  the  class  is  a  mature  one,  trigonometry  and  sur- 
veying may  be  added.  No  uniformity  in  the  order  in  which  the 
different  branches  of  science  are  introduced  has  obtained.  If  physical 
geography  be  taken  first,  an  entire  year  should  be  assigned  to  it 
Physiology,  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  zo6logy,  geology,  and 
astronomy  may  follow  in  the  order  named.  Where  the  facilities  for 
somewhat  extended  laboratory  work  are  denied,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
omit  chemistry.  Students  preparing  for  higher  schools  may  wisely 
omit  both  chemistry  and  geology.  Two  successive  spring  terms  may 
profitably  be  assigned  to  botany.  Sentential  and  word  analysis,  com- 
position, rhetoric,  literature,  mental,  moral,  and  political  science  may 
complete  the  English  course. 

What  place,  if  any,  should  be  assigned  to  the  study  of  general  his- 
tory, I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  outline  of  the  world^s  affairs 
that  can  be  compressed  into  the  limit  of  a  school  history,  is  so  shad- 
owy, so  unlike  that  strange  interplay  of  principle  and  passion  which 
makes  the  records  of  the  race  worth  study,  that  one  is  tempted  to  in- 
quire with  the  prophet  "can  these  dry  bones  live?"  Would  not  a 
few  months  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  history  do  more  to  stim- 
ulate a  love  of  this  noble  science  and  leave  a  more  valuable  residuum 
for  after  years,  than  results  now  from  the  mere  pretentious  study  of 
general  history?  To  literature,  if  accompanied  by  a  critical  study  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  great  authors,  a  year  may  be  assigned.    If  this 
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study  be  presented  with  the  wannth  that  springs  from  genuine  ap- 
preciation  of  the  delights  of  song  and  story,  it  may  be  made  more 
prolific  in  moulding  the  tastes  and  in  directing  the  activities  of  fature 
years  than  any  other  in  the  course.  If  the  study  of  a  single  foreign 
language  be  added  to  this  curciculum,  for  many  reasons  Latin  is  the 
best.  To  teach  the  origin  and  primitive  meaning  of  words  seems  to 
be  the  only  road  to  that  exactitude  of  expression  without  which  lan- 
guage becomes  pointless. 

He  who  would  make  himself  conversant  with  the  "well  of  English 
undefiled/^  must  study  its  fountains  as  they  spring  from  Greek  and' 
Koman  lore.    But  aside  from  etymological  reasons,  ample  induce* 
ments  for  the  study  of  these  noble  languages  are  found  in  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  literature  that  they  embody. 

The  student  that  is  preparing  for  the  classical  course  in  college, 
should  begin  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  if  possible,  during  the 
year  in  which  he  enters  the  High  School. 

However  essential  the  correct  placing  of  accentual  marks  may  be, 
and  whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  the  barbaric  dissonance 
of  Roman  pronunciation,  it  is  still  true  that  men  learn  to  read  a 
language  by  reading  it ;  that  the  detached  facts  of  grammar  slide  eas- 
ily from  the  memory  ;  and  that  it  is  only  when  these  facts  have  been 
warmed  into  an  organic  whole  by  wide  and  varied  reading  that  they 
become  parts  of  the  mental  outfit. 
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WmCONSIN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Semi'Annual  Ssaion,  held  <U  Madistm,  Dee,  26-38,  1877. 

Wrdkssdat  Evbniko,  Dec.  26. 

The  Association  convened  at  the  Capitol,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Presi* 
ient,  James  Mac  Alister,  of  Milwaukee. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Prest  W.  C.  Whitford,  of  Milton. 

Prest.  Whitford  presented  a  paper  on  **  Our  Country  Schools." 

[This  paper,  published  by  request  of  the  Association,  was  printed  in  the  Jan- 
uary number^— ir<fr«.] 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Prof.  Searing  subscribed  to  all  that  had  been  said  by  Prest  Whitford,  but  was 
disappointed  that  no  suggestions  for  a  practical  reform  had  been  made.    The 
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average  country  school  is  now  worse  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  In 
New  York.  Teachers  arc  less  apt  to  teach  now  than  then.  This  condition  of 
affairs  is  partly  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  graded  schools  in  taking  the 
best  of  the  teachers  from  the  country  to  the  cities  and  villages. 

How  can  these  abuses  be  rftformedf  (1)  He  would  have  teachers'  wages 
raised,  to  a  large  extent,  by  a  state  tax.  (2)  A  stricter  supervision  must  prevent 
the  competition  now  existing  between  the  good  and  the  poor  teachers. 

8upt.  WcUkeTt  of  Manitowoc,  thought  that  it  was  possible  for  county  superin- 
tendents to  get  along  without  encouraging  poor  teachers  and  discouraging  good 
ones,  in  issuing  licenses  to  teach.  Let  no  limited  certificates  be  granted.  There 
are  none  granted  in  Manitowoc  county.  There  are  only  teachers  enough  to  fill 
*  the  schools  in  his  county. 

Mr.  Reynold9^  of  New  Lisbon,  thought  that  the  want  of  proper  organization 
is  largely  responsible  for  our  poor  schools;  that  the  schools  are  as  good  now  as 
at  any  previous  time;  that  the  fault  is  in  the  old  district  system  of  organization; 
and  tliat  the  township  system  will  prove  the  true  remedy.  Mr.  R.  thinks  that 
the  crowding  out  of  male  teachers  and  substituting  females,  has  also  had  a  bad 
effect  on  the  schools. 

Mr.  We9teott,  of  Racine,  thought  it  a  hard  question,  but  that  the  schools  are  not 
80  bad  as  they  are  said  to  be. 

Asst  8upL  Pradt  said  we  must  loc*k  at  the  question  as  it  is  presented  in  Wis- 
consin; that  the  various  nationalities,  the  isolation  and  individualism  of  our 
single  districts,  form  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  eflloient  schools;  that  a  town 
organization  is  essential  to  an  adequate  and  general  reform. 

Mr.  Shaw,  of  Madison,  thought  the  higher  studies  an  injury  rather  than  a  ben- 
efit to  the  schools.    The  curriculum  must  be  cut  down  rather  than  extended. 

Pre$t.  Albeej  of  Oshkosh,  said  the  management  of  the  diverse  nationalities  in 
our  schools  was  a  difficult  point  in  this  question.  The  principle  of  democracy 
is  not  to  be  carried  too  far.    The  township  system  is  the  thing. 

Mr.  Emery,  of  Ft.  Atkinson,  thought  it  was  a  mistake  that  the  township  sys- 
tem was  made  permissory  instead  of  obligatory  when  first  enacted. 

8upt.  Searing  approved  the  township  system,  but  considered  its  adoption  al- 
most hopeless ;  where  it  has  been  tried  it  has  not  given  entire  satisfaction,  In 
some  cases. 

Prett.  Parker,  of  River  Falls,  said  that  legislation  would  never  solve  the  prob- 
lem. The  work  must  begin  farther  down.  There  must  be  personal,  persistent 
effort  with  the  masses  of  the  people.  Let  the  superintendents,  teachers,  and  in- 
stitute conductors  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Mae  Alieter,  of  Milwaukee,  thought  a  committee'shculd  be  appointed  to 
present  this  question  to  the  legislature. 

Preet.  Whitford  said  he  wished  to  provoke  discussion  on  the  subject  He  was 
an  earnest  friend  of  the  township  system,  but  was  not  sura  it  has  been  successfU 
where  tried.  An  educational  basis  for  suffrage  has  been  proposed,  but  is  not 
feasible. 

Mr.  Mac  Alister  was  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  (Jovemor  in  re- 
lation to  a  room  for  future  sessions  of  the  Association. 

Adjourned. 
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Thursday  Morning,  Doc.  27. 

Pirest.  Mac  Alister  reported  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  meet  at  present  in 
either  the  Senate  or  the  Assembly  Chamber. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Maryatt,  of  Kenosha,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Question  of  Compul- 
sory Education." 

[This  paper  is  the  first  article  printed  in  this  number.] 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

Supt  Searing  thought  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  in  the 
growing  conviction  of  the  people  that  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrage 
is  necessary.  The  only  objection  to  a  compulsory  law  is  the  impossibility  of  en- 
forcing it  Could  it  be  executed,  he  would  be  in  favor  of  such  an  enactment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  need  in  Wisconsin  of  a  compulsory  law,  as  nearly 
all  the  children  of  the  state,  at  some  time  or  other,  obtain  the  instruction  con- 
templated by  the  law. 

Mr.  Richardton^  of  Milwaukee,  thought  that  as  tax-payers  are  compelled  to 
maintain  public  schools,  they  have  a  corresponding  right  to  insist  that  all  the 
children  of  the  state  be  sent  to  school.  An  educational  basis  for  suffrage  is  the 
great  need  of  the  country. 

Mr.  EfMvy  asked  how  a  compulsory  law  that  could  not  be  enforced  in  Michi- 
gan or  New  York  would  exert  a  gi'cat  moral  infiuence  in  South  Carolina?  He 
would  like  the  gentlemen  who  are  advocating  such  a  measure  to  answer. 

Mr.  HutehinSj  of  Fond  du  Lac,  was  not  in  favor  of  a  compulsory  law,  but 
would  vote  for  any  law  that  any  teacher  will  draft, '  provided  it  be  satisfactory 
to  the  author.  He  has  never  seen  a  teacher  that  could  draft  such  a  law.  He 
thought  the  question  of  sufi&age  a  political  question,  which  teachers,  as  such, 
should  not  meddle  with. 

Mr.  Clark  thought  that  if  schools  are  provided,  education  should  be  compul- 
sory.   He  was  willing  to  pay  his  taxes,  if  children  are  obliged  to  go  to  school. 

Supt.  Searing  was  sure  the  whole  school  system  must  be  reorganized  before 
any  compulsory  law  could  be  successful. 

Mr.  Maryatt  thought  the  laws  already  enacted  have  been  too  lenient. 

Mr.  Walker  was  not  in  favor  of  a  suffrage  limitation.  He  asked  how  a  law 
CAD  be  effective,  unless  public  sentiment  will  uphold  it. 

Mr.  Walt?ier$,  of  Milwaukee,  said  such  a  law  is  impossible,  and  strongly  en- 
dorsed  Supt.  Searing.  Voluntary  association  must  diffuse  public  sentiment,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  compulsion. 

Mr.  Chandler^  of  Sun  Prairie,  said  the  people  are  not  interested  in  the  subject. 
He  hoped  all  the  points  of  the  case  would  be  well  considered.  The  statistics  of 
Wisconsin  do  not  show  whether  or  not  an  alarming  illiteracy  exists. 

Mr.  MeOregor^  of  Platteville,  thought  that  not  much  would  be  gained  by  such 
a  law,  considering  the  inefficient  condition  of  the  country  schools  spoken  of  by 
gentlemen  in  the  debate  on  the  condition  of  those  schools.  Teachers  must  do 
the  work  by  personal  effort.     Opposes  all  such  legislation. 

The** Report  on  an  Exhibitory  Department  for  the  Association"  was  submit- 
ted  by  O.  S.  Westcott,  of  Racine.  The  report  favored  the  establishment  of  such 
a  department,  and  contained  a  scheme  for  its  organization. 

After  a  spirited  debate,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Salisbury,  Westcott,  MacAh 
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ister,  Whitford,  Johnson,  Parsons,  Harvey,  Albee,  Charlton,  Roby,  and  Baaoom, 

the  following  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  Thayer,  of  River  Falls,  was  adopted: 

Besolvedj  That  the  report  on  an  Exhibitory  Department  for  the  Association  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  farther  consideration,  to  report  at  the  summer 
meeting. 

The  committee  was  further  instructed  to  prepare  and  place  on  exhibition  st 
the  summer  meeting,  such  work  as  may  be  sent  in  by  the  different  schools  of 
the  state. 

Prest.  Albee,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  on  "  Kindergarten  Culture,**  stated 
that  they  had  no  report  to  make. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  made  the  first  order  for  the  evening  session. 

The  president  was  instructed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Association  for  a  place 
of  meeting. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  City  Hall,  at  7  P.  M. 


Thursday  Eteniko,  Dec  87. 

The  discussion  on  ** Kindergarten  Culture"  was  opened  by  Prest  Albee, of 
Oshkosh.  He  said  the  old  system  of  education  was  to  place  a  text-book  in  the 
ehild*s  hands.  Only  by  learning  to  read  could  the  child  begin  culture  of  mind. 
The  training  of  the  child-mind  was  supposed  to  be  attained  in  no  other  way.  Is 
this  the  one  way  —  is  it  the  right,  the  just  way?  The  kindergarten  system  says 
that  there  is  another  and  a  better  way  —  a  method  of  mind-culture  to  be  best  car- 
ried on  without  a  book.  The  difficulty  in  the  system  is  that  our  teachers  should 
understand  child-nature.  Were  this  philof^ophy  of  child-mind  understood  by 
our  teachers,  this  would  be  the  natural  beginning  of  an  individual's  education. 

Mr.  Richardtan,  of  Milwaukee,  read  a  paper  showing  the  ends  and  the  means 
ot  kindergarten  culture,  and  its  adaptability  to  the  public  schools.  Mr.  R  was 
in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  the  kindergarten  in  all  our 
schools. 

Mr,  WaUher9y  of  Milwaukee,  gave  some  of  his  experience  as  a  teacher  of  lit- 
tle children.  He  developed  his  ideas  of  this  culture  ft'om  the  example  of  the 
children  themselves.    The  system  must  be  adapt«sd  to  the  masses. 

Pre$L  Phelpa,  of  Whitewater,  read  a  paper  on  **  The  Relation  of  Normal  Schools 
to  the  Common  School  System  of  the  State." 

[This  paper  is  the  second  article  in  this  number.] 

Prest  Whitford  and  Prest.  Phelps  were  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  their 
papers  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Education. 

The  committee  on  '*  A  State  Tax  for  Schools  "  submitted  the  foUowirg  report 
through  Supt.  Searing,  chairman. 

Tour  committee  respectf\illy  report  as  follows: 

An  inspection  of  our  state  system  of  public  instruction  shows  the  following 
f^ts: 

(1)  The  income  of  the  school  fund  is  less  than  onctwelfth  of  the  annual  cost 
of  the  schools. 

(2)  That  income  has  practically  reached  its  maximum  amount,  and  the  sum 
annually  distributed  for  each  chilu  of  school  i>ge  (now  only  41  cents)  must  gradu- 
ally grow  less  in  the  (Uture,  as  the  school  population  increasea. 
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(8)  The  oompamtiTely  small  amouat  of  the  fund  is  due  to  the  same  inconsid- 
erate manner  of  selling  the  public  school  lands  which  deprived  the  university  of 
«n  adequate  endowment,  while  encouraging  immigration  Ui  the  sta  e. 

(4)  llie  local  taxation  for  the  ordinarv  support  of  schools  is  enormously  un- 
equal, varying  from  1  85-100  mills  per  dollar  of  the  assessed  value  in  Milwaukee, 
to  ten  or  more  per  cent,  in  some  of  the  newer  portions  of  the  state. 

(5)  In  consequence,  many  schools  in  country  districts  are  necessarily  short  in 
duration  and  poor  in  character. 

(6)  The  state  has  no  eas3%  economical  and  effective  means  of  enforcing  such 
requirements  as  the  i?ood  of  the  school  system  may  demand ;  —  such  a  means  as 
is  found  in  the  distribution  of  public  money  on  conditions  imposed  by  the  Leg- 
islature. 

(7)  The  greatly  and  unnecessarily  unequal  advantages  of  the  schools  are  a 
source  of  weakness  to  the  school  system  as  a  whole. 

(8)  The  small  amount  of  material  aid  given  by  the  state,  rendering  oppressive 
to  the  people  the  support  of  the  schools  in  its  poorer  and  newer  sections,  tends 
to  prevent  its  more  rapid  settlement,  and  is  thereby  an  injury  to  the  development 
and  progress  of  the  state  as  a  whole. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  recommended  that  a  general  tax  for  common 
school  purposes  be  imposed  upon  the  property  of  the  state  in  amount  sufiScient 
to  yield  annually  at  least  as  much  as  the  income  of  the  school  fund. 

It  is  believed  that  such  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  distributed  to  the 
schools,  directly  tVom  the  State  Treasury,  would  considerably  enhance  their  effl* 
ciency,  proving  a  means  of  securing  better  teachers,  greater  equality  in  the 
length  of  school  terms,  better  attendance,  uniformity  in  nooks,  and  other  condi- 
tions upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  school  system  and  of  the  whole  state  largely 
depends. 

The  example  and  experience  of  many  other  states  fhlly  support  the  recommen- 
dation herein  made,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  three  annual  reports  of  the  State 
Superintendent 

Ordered  that  discussion  on  the  report  be  made  the  second  order  for  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  President  was  instructed  to  invite  Prof.  Haskins,  of  the  Northwestern 
Telegraph  Company,  to  address  the  Association  on  the  **  Telephone." 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 


Fbidat  MoBHiNO,  Dec.  28. 

Association  met  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Prof.  Kerr  presented  a  memorial  address  on  the  death  of  Prof.  O.  K.  Smith,  of 
Sparta. 

[The  memorial  is  the  third  article  in  this  number.] 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  tendered  to  Prof.  Kerr,  and  a  copy  request- 
ed  for  publication. 

On  motion,  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  a  State  Tax  was  postponed. 

Prof.  Maryatt  was  asked  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  paper  on  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation for  publication  in  the  Journal. 

Mr.  McGregor  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  *'  The  Study  of  Drawing  in 
the  Common  Schools." 

[This  report  is  the  fourth  article  in  this  number.] 

Prof.  Haskins,  of  Milwaukee,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Telephone,"  for  which 
he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Association. 

4— Vol.  VIIL— No.  8. 
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A  discussion  followed  on  Mr.  McGregor's  paper  on  Drawing  in  the  Public 
Schools. 

Mr.  MacAluter  and  Prest.  Albee  thought  the  paper  the  best  ever  presented  be- 
fore the  Association  on  this  subject. 

Mr,  Salubury  thought  the  teachers  in  the  Institutes  took  great  interest  in  the 
subject  of  drawing  whenever  it  was  properly  presented. 

Mr,  Thaytr  has  had-  an  experience  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Salisbury.  He 
thinks  that  systematic  work  cannot  be  done  in  the  common  schools. 

Mr.  Parsom  has  found  teachers  using  the  suggestions  given  in  the  Institutes. 

Ordered  that  this  paper  with  the  other  proceedings  of  the  session  be  referred 
to  the  executive  committee,  which  shall  consider  the  advisability  of  publishing 
the  same,  and  report  to  the  Association. 

8upt,  Searing  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  '*  A  Course  of  Study  for 
Mixed  Schools,"  as  follows : 

The  committee  strongly  favor  the  theory  of  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the 
mixed  schools.  They  see,  however,  many  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tha 
successful  adoption  and  use  of  such  a  course.    Among  these  difficulties  are : 

(1)  The  varying  lengths  of  school  terms. 

(2)  Irregular  attendance. 

(3)  The  constant  change  of  teachers. 

(4;  The  independence  of  district  boards,  and  their  unfitness  to  co-operate  in 
aecuring  so  large  a  reform. 

(5)  The  absence  of  uniformity  in  books. 

(6)  The  lack  of  permanence  and  authority  in  the  supervising  power. 
While  the  committee  recognize  in  these,  great  and  embarassing  obstacles,  they, 

after  careful  reflection,  do  not  consider  them,  individually  or  collectively,  insu- 
perable; and  in  view  of  the  undeniable  advantages  of  work  unifonn  in  amount, 
character  and  methods,  they  recommend  that  the  experiment  of  a  uniform  course 
be  fairly  and  thoroughly  tried,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. 

We  recommend  that  the  basis  of  such  a  course  be  the  last  July  report  of  the 
committee  on  **  Education  for  Good  Citizenship; "  that  a  committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  draft  such  a  course;  that  the  course  be  minute  and  specific,  instead  of  gen- 
eral and  indefinite;  that  the  conr^  contain  a  supplementary  course,  suited  to 
schools  containing  advanced  pupils  who  have  successflilly  finished  the  previous 
course;  that  the  Institate  Committee  print  such  course  in  the  Institute  Syllabus; 
ihsi  special  efiorts  be  made  to  explain  and  introduce  such  course  through  Insti- 
tutes ;  the  the  State  Superintendent  prepare  a  circular  embodying  the  coarse, 
with  suitable  comments  and  explanations. 

The  committee  think  no  legislation  is  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  plan. 

8upt.  Searing  was  most  most  decidedly  in  favor  of  trying  the  experiment  of  a 
course  of  study  in  all  of  the  mixed  schools  of  the  state,  and  wished  to  be  so  en- 
tered on  the  record. 

Preit  Whitfard  wished  to  hear  from  the  superintendents  of  those  counties 
where  some  system  of  study  has  been  tried. 

Mr,  Walker  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

Mr,  PanoM  has  established  a  course  of  study  in  Richland  county,  and  finds  it 
of  great  benefit  to  the  schools. 

Mr,  Harvey  asked  how  a  county  superintendent,  with  a  whole  county  to  super- 
vise, could  successfully  put  a  course  of  study  in  operation,  when  it  requires  the 
whole  time  of  a  superintendent  and  a  principal  to  do  the  same  work  in  every 
town  employing  ten  or  a  dozen  teachers  ? 
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Jfr.  Bm&ry  thought  we  could  not  have  much  machinery,  but  could  only  group 
studies,  and  at  stated  times  hold  examinations. 

Mr,  Shaw  thought  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  district 
boards  to  adopt  a  course  of  study,  as  they  are  already  dissatisfied  with  the  pres- 
ent lack  of  system.  The  fault  is  with  the  teachers  who  hsTc  no  faith  mthemat- 
terr.  The  grading  can  be  done  reasonably  close.  We  must  be  satisfied  to  make 
small  beginnings. 

Pre%t  Baseom  would  leave  each  school  perfectly  free  to  act  its  pleasure  in  re- 
l^ard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Chandler  thought  the  whole  merit  of  the  system  lay  in  the  possibility  of 
classification.  The  great  diversity  of  work  done  mskes  the  manner  of  its  ac- 
complishment inferior.  This  might  do  in  Prest.  Bascom's  New  England  typical 
district  school,  but  not  in  our  Wisconsin  school.  He  would  have  a  course  of 
study,  and  would  not  have  one  group  of  studies  begun  until  the  next  preceding 
one  was  finished. 

Frest.  Phelp$  said  but  little  can  be  done  for  the  schools  until  they  are  class!* 
fied.  This  is  not  altogether  an  experiment.  In  some  counties  of  Illinois  the 
scheme  has  been  in  successflil  operation.  In  Indiana  it  is  not  an  experiment 
but  a  success. 

8upt,  Searing  said  that  in  New  Hampshire  such  a  course  of  study  has  been 
prepared  and  in  operation  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Lunn  is  in  favor  of  a  course  that  shall  tell,  in  detail,  what  to  teach  in  each 
course  and  how  to  teach  it 

Preet  Albee  thought  the  teacher  would  need  a  great  deal  of  backbone  to  put 
such  a  course  in  operation. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

A  committee  of  five  was  authorized,  with  Prest.  Whitford  as  its  chairman,  to 
4raft  such  a  course  of  study  and  to  report  to  the  Association  at  some  future  time. 

Adjoun^od* 


Friday  Eybninq,  Dec.  28. 

President  MacAlister  called  the  Association  to  order  at  7:45.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  A.  A.  Miller,  Secretary  pro.  tem.,  Geo.  Skewes  was  appointed  to  note 
Ihe  minutes  of  the  evening  session. 

Thn  members  of  the  **  Committee  to  Prepare  a  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed 
Schools  "  were  then  appointed,  as  follows:  W.  C.  Whitford,  W.  H.  Chandler,  R. 
Praham,  W.  A.  Walker  and  and  S.  Shaw. 

Pre%t  Phelps  called  attention  to,  and  spoke  briefly  on  the  memorial  which  Is 
to  be  presented  to  Congress  in  behalf  of  a  **  National  Bureau  of  Education." 

W,  H.  Chandler  presented  a  paper  on  the  "  Supervision  of  Schools,*'  which 
was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Marryatt,  Shaw,  Supt.  Searing  and  Prest.  Bascom. 

Mr.  Beach,  of  Boloit,  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Functions  of  the  High  School  in 
the  State  System  of  Fducation." 

Supt.  C  A.  Hutehine,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  read  a  paper  on  ^the  /'  Course  of  Study 
in  High  Schools.'* 


1 
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[The  three'foregoing  Papers  are  the  three  last  in  this  issue. — Edr$J] 

In  the  following  discussion  Mr  ffowtand  said  he  felt  gratified  to  find  that  theis 
was  a  variety  of  opinions  on  this  subject,  as  he  had  had  some  doubts  as  to  which 
of  various  methods  should  be  pursued.  He  believed  a  more  definite  shaping  of 
the  High  School  course  was  necessary.  There  were  strong  reasons  for  favoring 
the  thorough  study  of  a  few  of  the  High  School  ^branches —  so  called — in  pref- 
erence to  the  taking  up  of  many  of  them  more  superficially,.though  there  wers 
also  some  good  reasons  for  doing  the  latter. 

Prof.  Lu^ewell  was  glad  to  see  that  the  tendency  to  place  on  school  curriculnms 
fewer  branches  and  do  the  work  more  thoroughly  was  on  the  gain,  but  thought 
it  was  not  necessary  that  all  schools  should  shape  their  courses  alike;  that  what 
works  well  under  some  circumstances,  should  be  changed  in  other  conditions. 

Mr.  Harvey  agreed  with  the  paper  in  most  respects,  but  would  give  more  stady 
to  the  English  in  preference  to  the  Latin,  in  order  to  form  a  good  English  style 
for  those  who  do  not  propose  to  take  a  classical  course.  He  would  not  omit  Hir 
tory,  but  teach  it  in  a  more  natural  and  philosophical  manner  than  bare  chronol- 
ogy and  detached  facts.  He  would  ^therefore  make  the  English  and  scientific 
studies  more  prominent. 

Mr,  Westcott  said  if  the  High  Schools  were  to  fit  students  for  college  they  moat 
do  so  by  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  He  would  prefer  to  drop  the  study  of 
Greek,  but  not  the  Latin.  Would  omit  a  part  of  Geometry,  and  take  in  place 
thereof  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration.  More  Latin  can  be  learned  in  two  or 
three  years  than  was  generally  supposed.  If  there  were  one-tenth  as  much  gram* 
mar  and  ten  times  more  reading,  good  results  would  follow. 

Mr.  Beach  rec<»mmends  having  s«ime  of  the  natural  sciences  taught  orally  in 
some  of  the  lower  grades,  and  have  the  children,  taught  to  use  their  own  powers 
of  observation.  He  would  be  sorry  to  have  either  Greek  or  Latin  omitted  from 
the  High  School  course.  He  would  have  the  children  begin  the  study  of  math- 
ematics at  a  later  age,  and  thinks  as  much  would  be  accomplished  in  them  if 
they  were  not  taken  up  so  soon  by  at  least  two  years. 

Mr.  Kirk  said  that  a  course  of  study  should  be  prepared  without  reference  to 
fitting  the  scholars  for  any  particular  line  of  business.  He  believed  in  laying 
down  a  course  that  would  fit  for  the  highest  citizenship. 

Mr.  Ws9tcaU  thought  that  there  was  one  branch  not  3  et  specifically  named  by 
any  of  the  speakers,  viz:  Double  Entry  Book-keeping,  which  he  would  add  la 
the  course  of  study,  and  have  taught  orally  by  a  competent  teacher. 

Further  discussion  by  several  gentlemen  followed,  on  the  propriety  of  stad^ 
ing  Latin  over  German,  and  the  value  of  studying  the  classical  languages  as  i 
help  to  the  student  of  mathematics. 

SupL  8ha/u  suggested  that  the  smaller  High  Schools  ought  to  fit  pupils  for  the 
Scientific  course  at  the  University;  that  the  next  higher  schools  might  preparo 
pupils  for  two  of  the  courses  of  study,  and  the  larger  city^High  Schools  prepan 
(heir  pupils  for  the  three  courses  of  the  University. 

Supt.  Hutchins  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  ananimooflly 
adopted  by  the  Association : 

Bewlned^  That  we  recognize  the  Press  as  one  of  the  chief  means  of  intelll' 
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gence,  and  we  hereby  tender  thanks  to  editors  of  state  papers  for  cheer  Ail  aid 
rendered  to  the  work  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Association,  and  we  feel  es- 
pecially irrateAil  to  the  Wisconsin  b>tate  Journal  and  to  the  Madison  Democrat 
for  the  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Jieiolved,  That  we  grateAilIy  acknowledge  the  courtesies  extended  by  the  ho- 
tels of  Madison;  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Property  at  the  Capitol;  to 
8upt.  Samuel  Shaw  and  the  City  Clerk  of  Madison  for  procuring  the  City  Hall 
for  use  of  the  Association ;  also  for  the  reduction  of  rates  of  railroads,  the  Asso- 
ciation teifders  thanks  to  the  following  named  railroad  conopanies:  Chicago  A 
Forth  western ;  West  Wisconsin:  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  Wisconsin 
Central;  Wisconsin  Valley;  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  and  Western,  and  Sheboy- 
gan &  Fond  du  Lac. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Salisbury,  "  Roberts*  Rules  of  Order  "  was  adopted  by  the 

Association  as  its  parliamentary  guide  instead  of  **  Cushing's  Manual. 

Supt.  Shaw  introduced  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopte<1: 

Beiolvedy  That  this  convention  recognizes  with  great  satisfaction  the  recent 
departure  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Journal  in  introducing  into  its  columns  a  spec- 
ial department  for  educational  news.  We  trust  this  example  will  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  press  of  the  country,  irrespective  of  political  preference. 

Frof.  SalUbwry  presented  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committe  with  reference 

to  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  and  moved  the  following: 

£e$olvidt  That  the  President  be  empowered  to  make  arrangements  with  the 
publishers  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  and  the  papers  and  reports  ordered  published,  in  a 
single  number  of  the  Journal,  and  to  promise  such  compensation  therefor  as 
may  be  satisfactory  to  himself  and  them. 

.    Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Supt  Shaw,  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Hutchins  and  Chandler  wer^ 
ordered  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

Prof.  Salisbury  presented  the  following  resolutions  as  being  the  sense  of  the 
Association,  and  moved  their  adoption. 

The  motion  was  warmly  seconded  with  a  few  earnest  words  of  commendation 
bp  Prest.  Phelps,  Supt.  Hutchins,  Prest.  Bascom  and  W.  H.  Chandler,  and  the 
resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote: 

Be$olv€df  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers*  Association, 
desire  to  formally  express  our  full  confidence  in  the  State  Superintendent  elect, 
Prest.  Wm.  C.  Whilford,  and  our  heartiest  wishes  for  the  success  of  his  adminis- 
traticm;  and  we  do  hereby  pledge  to  him  our  heartiest  co-operation  in  all  agea- 
aies  lookingto  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the  state. 

JUsohedfThtA,  we  would  convey  to  the  outgoing  Superintendent,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Searine,  now  for  four  vears  our  lionored  official  leader,  the  assurance  of 
our  continued  esteeoi  and  admiration  for  him  as  a  man,  an  educator,  and  a  pub- 
lic officer. 

JUsolved^  That  we  wish  to  con||^ratulate  him  in  a  particular  manner  upon  the 
gratifying  success  of  his  administration,  and  to  thank  him  for  his  conscientious 
and  fearless  devotion  to  the  interests  of  education  in  Wisconsin. 

Bewlved,  That  we  do  hereby  express  our  sincere  wishes  for  his  abundant  fu- 
ture prosperitjr*  private  and  professional,  and  our  hope  that  he  may  long  remain 
a  co-laborer  with  us  in  the  cause  of  sound  education. 

Supt  Searing  made  an  appropriate  response  to  this  expression  of  the  Associa- 
tion. ^ 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

A  A  MiLLBB,  Secretarjf.  JAMES  MACALISTER,  FruL 
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EDITORIAL, 


Last  month  we  visited  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at  Delavan.  For  sixteen 
years  we  had  not  seen  this  school  in  operation.  We  were  received  with  the 
greatest  cordiality  by  the  principal,  Prof.  W.  H.  De  Matte,  and  his  interesting 
family.  Every  opportunity  which  could  be  desired,  was  given  for  the  inspection 
of  the  grounds  and  buildings.  Neatness,  good  order,  and  industry  were  exhibited 
everywhere.  The  location  on  the  bluff  Just  outside  the  village,  and  near  Turde 
Creek,  is  a  very  beautiful  one;  and  the  plat  of  ground  in  front  of  the  main 
building  is  ornamented  tastefully  with  evergreen  trees  and  shrubbery.  *nie 
barns,  work  shops,  gymnasium,  laundry,  kitchen,  engine  house,  cellars,  recitation 
and  study  rooms,  dormitory  rooms,  office,  dining  room,  and  pai'lors,  were  all  ex- 
amined. 

We  became  greatly  interested  in  the  i^upils  and  their  class-work.  These  num- 
ber one  hundred  and  forty-three,  about  two-thirds  boys.  They,  in  the  main,  ap- 
peared active,  intelligent,  and  healthy;  witli  inquisitive  eyes  and  contented  faces; 
and  respectfVil  in  deportment.  For  the  first  two  years,  they  are  taught  chiefly 
words,  phrases,  and  simple  sentences.  We  witnessed  the  recitations  of  young 
men  and  young  ladies  who  have  been  in  the  institution  five  and  six  years;  and 
their  exercises  in  History,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Elementary  Phy- 
sics would  do  credit  to  the  speaking  pupils  of  the  same  age  in  our  High  Schools. 

The  teaching  is  necessarily  very  peculiar  and  laborious.  It  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, unlike  any  instruction  which  we  find  in  other  schools.  The  majority  of 
j         the  teachers  show  very  plainly  the  exhaustive  nature  of  their  work. 

A  small  number  of  the  mutes  form  a  class  in  Articulation.  As  far  as  we  could 
Judge,  they  were  succeeding  well  in  learning  to  converse  with  their  teacher  and 
with  strangers.  A  few  boys  and  girls  are  learning  type-setting.  This  trade  hss 
but  lately  been  introduced,  and  proves  specially  adapted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

We  are  under  many  obligations  to  Hun.  D.  G.  Cheever,  one  of  the  trustees,  for 

the  invitation  to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the  institution,  and  for  his  ser* 

i        rices  in  the  inspection  of  the  school.    We  shall  long  remember  the  kindly  treat 

v  .     mentment  of  the  principal,  and  the  evening's  interview  with  the  teachers  of  the 

institution  and  some  of  the  citizens  of  Delavan  in  his  reception  room. 


The  members  of  the  Senate  have  discussed  quite  fully,  in  tlie  past  month,  the 
comparative  cost  and  merits  of  Worcester's  and  Webster's  unabridged  diction^ 
aries. 

After  several  references  of  the  subject  to  committees,  and  after  rejecting  some 
amendments,  they  have  finally  voted  to  authorize  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  purchase  copies  of  Webster  for  the  public  schools  uf  the  stst^^ 
The  facts  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  schools  have  been  supplied  with 
this  work  in  the  last  twenty  years,  that  the  teachers  in  our  county  institutes,  not- 
mal  schools,  and  the  public  schools  themselves  have  been  taught  Webster's  sjs- 
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tern  of  marking  the  rowels  and  consonants,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  material 
in  Webster  is  mpre  recent  than  that  in  Worcester,  induced  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  retain  the  old  standard,  though  at  a  higher  price  per  copy. 

The  Assembly  has  concurred  in  the  passage  o%  the  bill  on  this  subject.  The 
districts  whose  applications  for  the  first  supply  of  Webster's  dictionary  have 
been  received  in  the  past  five  months,  will  be  waited  upon  as  soon  as  the  books 
can  be  obtained  from  the  publishers. 


OxTB  State  will  be  well  represented  at  the  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position  this  year.  Our  contribution  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Hon.  John  D. 
Philbrick,  the  Superintendent  of  this  Exhibit  from  the  United  States.  A  por- 
tion  of  our  articles  has  been  sent  to  him,  and  the  balance  will  be  forwarded 
within  a  week.  These  consist  largely  of  the  materials  exhibited  at  the  Centen- 
nial. Additions  will  be  made  by  the  state  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
the  State  University,  two  of  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  Milwaukee  Public 
Schools.  Most  of  our  Educational  Exhibit  at  Philadelphia  prove  to  be  the  very 
articles  desired  at  Paris.  These  are  made  up  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
State  and  Municipal  systems  of  schools,  educational  periodicals,  histories  of 
schools,  catalogues  of  all  institutions  of  instruction,  educational  maps  of  the 
state,  examination  papers  of  the  scholars,  and  plans  and  views  of  our  best  school 
edifices.  The  Governor  of  the  State  has  offeied  most  generously  to  meet,  from. 
the  Contingent  Fund,  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  mate- 
rials, and  in  the  transit  of  the  who^e  exhibit 


A  Latb  visit  to  Oconomowoc  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  Public 
School  of  the  place,  and  to  address  a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  on  the  Needs 
of  our  Common  Schoools.  Prof.  D.  O.  Hibbard  is  in  charge  of  the  school,  and 
has  five  assistant  teachers.  We  found  them  all  very  earnest  in -the  securing  a 
complete  grading  of  the  pupils,  in  establishing  their  school  under  the  Free  High 
School  Law,  and  in  eliciting  a  deep  interest  in  their  work  from  the  pupils.  The 
recitations  which  we  witnessed  in  all  the  five  departments,  show  excellent  drill. 

A  new  and  commodious  upright  to  the  old  school  building  has  recently  been 
erected.  Hon.  Wm.  Thompson,  an  associate  member  of  the  Assembly  in  186d,  is 
the  efficient  clerk  of  the  School  Board. 


Ex.-8upT  SsABiNQ  has  Just  returned  from  a  four  weeks'  trjp  to  Northern  (Geor- 
gia. It  has  been  a  season  of  needed  relaxation  for  him.  He  expresses  himself  as 
greatly  pleased  with  his  visit  He  inspected  the  leading  schools  for  the  colored 
people  in  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  promises  us  an  article  giving  his  views  of 
these  schools  for  the  April  number  of  the  Journal. 


Thb  SuPEBmTBKDKNT  OF  PuBLio  Instbuctign  has  made  arrangements  to 
visit  and  speak  before  all  the  Spring  Institutes,  except  those  at  Poy  Sippi,  Riclw 
land  Center,  and  Pepin. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 


Trb  following  Bf)ard  of  Visitors  at  the  State  UniTevsi^  iliis  year  hare  beei 
appointed  by  thj  Regents  of  thut  institntioa: 

Far  the  State  at  Large. 

Prof.  8.  8.  Rockwood,  Whitewater. 
Hon.  £.  L.  Brown,  Waupaca. 
Hon.  J.  Allen  Barber,  Lancaster.    * 

For  the  C(mgre89ional  Dietnete, 

Ist  Dist,  A.  C.  Fish,  Esq.,  Racine. 

2d  Dist.,  Hon.  W.  W.  Reed,  M.  D.,  Jefferson. 

8d  Dist,  George  W.  Eastman,  M.  D.,  Platteville. 

4th  Dist,, . 

5th  Dist.,  Wm.  Elwell,  Esq.,  Sheboygan. 

6th  Dist, . 

7th  Dist,  Hon.  M.  P.  Wing,  La  Crosse. 

8th  Dis.t,  Gen.  John  A.  Kellogg,  Wansau. 
Two  members  of  this  Board,  Prof.  8.  S.  Rockwood  and  A.  C.  Fish,  Esq.,  hare 
already  visited  the  University  individually,  as  requested  by  the  Regents.     Th^ 
will  also  attend  the  annual  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term. 

The  following  Regents  were  appointed  a  committee  to  assist  the  Board  of  Vlf- 
itors:— Hon.  W.  0.  Whitford,  Hon.  W.  E.  Carter,  and  Hon.  E.  W.  Keyes. 


Thb  Statb  Board  of  Ezamikebs  for  teachers'  state  certificates,  for  the  cur- 
Tent  year,  have  been  appointed  by  the  state  superiBtendent  They  are  Prof.  Al« 
bert  Salisbury,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  Prof.  Stephen  H.  Carpenter, 
of  the  State  University,  and  Geo.  W.  Peckham,  of  the  Milwaukee  Publfe 
Schools.  The  annual  examination  will  be  held  at  Madison,  in  the  second  week 
in  August  next  Circulars,  giving  the  particulars,  will  soon  be  issued.  Chenu 
latry  will  be  dropped  ftrom  the  list  of  studies,  as  suggested  by  the  board  in  thair 
report,  last  year.  

FiTTT  high  schools,  in  this  state,  are  not  organized  under  the  f^ee  high  school 
^  law.  They  are  each  entitled,  the  same  as  a  free  high  school,  to  one  complete 
I  copy  of  the  geological  report  of  the  state.  A  list  of  these  schools  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  governor,  who  attends  to  the  distribution  of  this  n- 
port;  and  those  which  have  not  yet  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  second 
volume  of  the  report  and  its  accompanying  atlas,  will  doubtless  be  finished  it 
in  a  short  time.    The  other  volumes  will  be  forwarded  when  issued. 


The  Legiblature  has  passed  three  bills  which  give  the  State  Superintendeat 
tali  authority  to  revise  and  simplify  the  forms  of  the  annual  reports  made  by  dis- 
trict clerks,  town  clerks,  and  county  superintendents, 
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The  Senate  have  voted  with  only  two  dissenting  voices  in  favor  of  amending 
the  constitution  of  the  state  so  that  the  school  age  ot  children  shall  be  from  six 
to  twenty-one  years,  instead  of  four  to  twenty. 


Afl  ▲  RtFLB,  the  counties  in  which  the  regular  conductors  hold  institutes  thit 
spring,  will  not  receive  the  same  assistance  next  summer  and  fall. 


SPRING  INSTITUTES. 


QoufUy,  Place.  Time.      Duration.        Oauductor. 

Waupaca New  London March  18. .  2  weeks. . .  Prof.  Qraham.* 

Outagamie Appleton    April      1 .  •  2  weeks.. .  Prof.  Graham. 

Waushara. PoySippi April    15..  2  weeks...  Prof,  Oraham. 

Rock  (Ist  dist). . . .  Footville March  .18. .  1  week.. . .  Prof.  McGregor. 

Dane  (2d  dist.).  • .  •  Mazomanie March  25. .  1  week.. . .  Prof.  McGregor. 

Dane  (Ist  dist.). .. •  Stoughton April      1..  Iweek....  Prof.  McGregor. 

Richland Richland  Center. .  April      8. .  1  week.. . .  Prof.  McGregor. 

Crawford .  Wauzeka April    15. .  1  week.. . .  Prof  McGregor. 

Green Brodbead April    22..  2  weeks...  Prof.  McGregor. 

Portage Plover March  18. .  1  week. . . .  Prof.  Salisbury. 

Sauk Delton March  25. .  Iweek Prof. Salisbury. 

Columbia Portage April      1 . .  1  week. . . .  Prof.  Salisbury. 

Waukesha Waukesha April      8.     1  week. . . .  Prof.  Salisbury. 

Washington Hartford April    22. .  1  week.. . .  Prof  Salisbury. 

8t  Croix Hammond March  11 . .  1  week.. . .  Prof.  Thayer. 

Monroe Kendall March  18. .  1  week Prof  Thayer. 

£au ' Claire Augusta     April      1 . .  1  week. . . .  Pmf.  Thayer. 

Wood Grand  Rapids. . . .  April      8 . .  1  week Prof.  Thayer. 

Vernon Hillsborough  ....  April    15 . .  1  week. . .    Prof  Thayer. 

Pepin Pepin April    22. .  1  week.. . .  Prof.  Thayer. 

W.  C.  Whitfobd, 

W.  H.  Chandlbb, 

W.  E.  Surra, 
Madison,  Wis.,  February  18, 1878.  ImtituU  Commiitee. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


MrrcRVLL's  Nbw  Genbbal  Atlas  of  the  Wobld,  for  1878.  Philadelphia:    6. 
Augustus  Mitchell. 

This  fine  Atlas,  which  contains   88   double  and  single  page  maps,  and  57 

plans  of  cities,  etc.,  is  a  royal  quarto  volume,  engraved,  printed,  colored,  an4 

bound  in  an  elegant  manner.    Evidently  no  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  to 

make  it  a  complete  Genera]  Atlas,  and  it  is  furnished  at  a  very  low  price.    The 

IM'esent  edition  embraces  many  new  and  important  additions,  including  several 

new  and  handsome  maps  of  the  eastern  and  western  states,  which  for  beauty  of 

flnlsh  and  accuracy  of  detail  cannot  be  excelled.    A  new  and  interesting  feature 

is  tile  hitroductioii  of  a  new  and  correct  map  showing  the  Thirteen  Original 
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Colonies,  with  the  date  of  settlement,  population  of  each  colonj  in  1776,  num- 
ber of  troops  furnished  by  each  during  the  Revolution,  important  battles  fonglit, 
together  with  the  population  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  Colonies  at  that  time. 
An  entirely  new  Reference  Table,  giving  the  names  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
in  the  United  States,  with  their  location,  is  included  in  the  present  editioiL 
Ancient  and  Biblical  Maps,  of  much  interest  to  Bible  students,  have  likewise 
been  added.  Among  the  subordinate  features  are  a  list  of  post  offices  of  the  U. 
8. ;  the  population  of  the  different  states  and  territories  by  counties,  for  1860  and 
1870,  and  the  population  of  the  different  nations  and  chief  cities  of  the  worid; 
water  and  land  routes,  with  distances  all  over  the  world,  together  with  a  treatise 
on  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  the  earth.  This  Atlas  is  sold  only  by  subscrip* 
tion,  by  regularly  authorized  agents,  and  cannot  be  procured  from  bookaellen. 
Though  published  in  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  branch  office  in  the  National  Lifb 
Building,  157  and  159  La  Salle  street  (room  5),  Chicago,  Ills.,  and  letters  maybe 
addressed  to  S.  Augustus  Mitchell,  P.  O.  Box  165,  Chicago. 


NOTES. 


We  thank  oar  correspondents  for  nnmerons 
expressions  of  approTal  called  fofth  by  the 
January  and  Febmsry  numbers.  In  the  April 
lBsae«  we  shall  aim  to  give  again  an  attractive 
variety.  As  we  have  a  new  mailing-book  and 
a  new  maillng-clerk«  some  mistakes  may'have 
occurred.  We  would  thank  subscribers  who 
have  iklled  to  receive  all  their  numbers,  or 
who  may  possibly  have  received  a  "  bill ''  for 
subscriptions  already  paid,  to  infsrm  us,  that 
the  mistake  may  be  rectified.  We  thank  those 
who  have  remitted  in  advance,  or  on  receipt  or 
blil.  We  ask  once  more  that  our  Mends  will 
make  a  little  extra  eifort  to  aid  us  in  keeping 
up  and  extending  the  circulation  of  the  Jour- 
XAL.  We  can  supply  the  numbersfrom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

In  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Association, 
that  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  semi- 
annual meeting  bo  issued  Id  one  number  of 
the  Journal,  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  print 
a  number  of  unusual  size,  but  to  exclude 
nearly  every  thing  else  from  it.  It  will  be 
convenient  for  preservation,  and  for  reference. 
Extra  copies  will  be  fbrnished  at  19%  cents 
each.    The  series  of  papers  is  very  valuable. 

As  postage  stamps  are  not  currency,  it  is 
an  inconvenience  to  us  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions in  that  way.  A  dime  or  two  folded  in  a 
bit  of  paper  can  be  sent  in  a  letter.  We  do 
object  to  silver,  if  paper  is  not  to  bo  had  I 


A  cARSruL  examination  shows  984  towni, 
cities,  and  incorporated  villages  in  the  state. 
Of  these  40  are  cities. 

The  whole  number  of  students,  last  yetr,  it 
our  normal  schools  was  1,818.  Of  these  1«1V 
were  enrolled  in  the  normal  department 

Tbk  average  wages  of  the  male  teachers  la 
our  cities  were  increased  last  year,  while  those 
of  the  female  teachers  were  considerably  de- 
creased. 

J.  W.  WioHTXAN,  superintendent  of  Jnneia 
county,  reports  the  schools  which  he  has  Tif- 
Ited  in  his  county,  as  b^g  in  a  progresstrt 
condition. 

Miss  B.  M.  Clapp,  the  new  superintendent 
of  schools  in  St.  Croix  county,  is  menUoned 
ill  the  local  papers  as  giving  entire  satisAe* 
tion  in  her  work. 

WASHiKtfTON'a  birthday  was  appiopdataly 
celebrated  with  public  exercises  of  the  hcvltf 
and  the  students  in  the  normal  schools  st 
Whitewater  and  River  Falls. 

F.  B.  Leb,  of  Ahnapee,  Kewaunee  oouoty, 
leaves  the  work  of  teaching  to  study  medicine. 
He  will  still  retain  his  deep  interest  la  thi 
public  schools  of  his  nection  of  the  state. 

Thx  high  school  at  Two  Rivers,  under  tht 
charge  of  Prof.  Powers,  is  represented  as  rtiy 
prosperous.  The  attendance  has  grown  se 
rapidly  that  additional  teachers  will  beo* 
gaged  by  the  next  term. 


KOTSS. 
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^  Sktssal  of  the  conntj  *' enperintendenU 
Ikave  notified  the  teachers  that  thej  matt  at- 
tain an  arerage  standing  of  70  per  cent,  at  the 
spring  examinations  in  order  to  obtain  a  third 
Sntde  certificate. 

314JOB  S.  S.  RocKwooD«iOf  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School,  lately  lectured  at  Geneva 
Lake,  on  ^^The  New  Man.''  The  local  paper 
commends  the  effort  very  highly.  Having 
beard  tho  major  dlscnss  this  theme  on  two  oc- 
casions, we  can  speak  of  his  lecture  as  origi- 
nal, suggestive,  and  entertaining. 

Thk  students  of  Milton  College  have  organ- 
ised an  association  for  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  called  the  College  J^oumal.  Samuel 
Plants  and  W.  E.  Hemphill  have  been  chosen 
editors,  and  Ira  Flagler  the  local,  and  C.  M. 
Morse  the  business  manager.  The  first  num- 
ber will  be  issued  the  middle  of  this  month. 

Ths  total  revenue  for  the  public  schools  of 
this  sUte,  last  year,  was  |i,i»l,493.15.  The  to- 
tal income  for  the  state  university  was  $80,- 
inf&89.  The  productive  fhnd  for  the  support 
of  oar  normal  schools  lacks  about  $15,000  of 
being  one  million  of  dollars.  The  total  in- 
come for  the  four  normal  schools,  last  year, 
was  $84,7W.16. 

Quits  a  large  number  of  the  newspapers  in 
tbis  state  are  doing  an  invaluable  service  to 
tbe  schools  in  the  weekly  publication  of  edu- 
cational items,  especially  those  which  have  a 
local  interest  to  teachers,  pupils,  and  school 
officers.  The  time  is  very  brief  when  this 
practice  will  become  universal.  As  far  as  we 
bave  observed,  this  work  is  managed  with 
great  discretion. 

Wb  regret  to  learn  that  the  health  of  Prof. 
8.  M.  Leeto  Is  not  improving.  He  was  com- 
pelled, on  account  of  illness,  to  resign  his  of- 
fice of  saperintendent  of  schools  in  La  Crosse 
eounty,  last  Januaiy.  He  sought,  at  once,  to 
invigorate  his  feeble  body  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mate of  Florida;  but  letters  from  him  show 
that  he  Is  losing  his  strength,  and  that  he  is 
now  unable  to  make  a  Journey  to  his  home. 

A  ORASUATs  of  Milton  College  in  1975  is 
now  attending  the  German  universities.  Last 
year,  he  was  at  Qottingen;  this  year,  he  is  at 
Halle.  He  describes  the  Aimiture  of  these 
great  universities  as  very  simple.  **The 
desks  here,  in  Halle,  consist  of  planks  about 
afoot  wide,  whfch  extend  clear  across  the 
room,  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  at  each 
side  of  the  room.  The  seats,  like  the  desks, 
are    simple   planks   extending    across    the 


room 


♦» 


Thx  First  Intermediate  Department  of  the^ 
Industrial  School  has  formed  a  society,  nam^ 
ed,  in  honor  of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor, 
the  ''Smith  Society/'  The  rules  are  intended 
*'  to  make  this  department  the  best  in  Wau- 
kesha.'' 

Thx  principal  at  Downsville,  Dunn  county, 
Mr.  Walter  McNeel,  writes  us: 

We  have  here  a  good  school  of  two  depart- 
ments in  a  new  scool  house,  built  after  a  plan 
recommended  by  the  State  Superintendent. 
The  district,  at  a  special  school  meeting, 
adopted  the  free  text-book  plan,  and  our  new 
books,  with  our  excellent  wall  maps,  globe, 
charts,  etc.,  make  our  school  rooms  wen  Air- 
nished. 

Ws  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  staff-ruled 
writing  books  of  Prof.  J.  D.  Bond,  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  are  being  in- 
troduced by  many  teachers  of  Iowa  into  their 
schools ;  and  that  they  are  speaking  of  them 
in  high  praise.  We  lately  examined  the  writ- 
ing exercises  of  the  pup  Is  of  a  school  in  this 
state  where  Prof.  Bond's  system  has  bees  in 
use  for  three  years,  and  it  has  had  an  excellent 
effect  in  that  school.  His  books  are  used,  also, 
by  institute  conductors  in  some  states  besides 
Wisconsin. 

Pbof.  Lslon  a.  Doolittlx  was  engaged  last 
summer  to  take  the  charge  of  the  public 
schools  at  NeilJsviile,  Clark  county.  He  has 
since  established  regular  teachers'  meetings 
each  week;  and  induced  the  school  board  to 
adopt  a  uniform  set  of  text-books,  and  to  in- 
troduce them  at  reduced  cost.  Keference 
books  have  been  procured  for  the  high  school 
department.  The  teachers  have  subscribed 
for  educational  Journals.  The  local  paper  con- 
tains monthly  reports  of  the  schools. 

Smith  Robxbtsok,  Ssq.,  of  Eau  Claire,  was 
county  superintendent  of  schools  in  Tomp- 
kins county,  New  York,  Arom  1848-47.  Under 
his  supervision  was  held  the  series  of  Teach- 
ers' Institutes,  which  have  become  famous  in 
the  educational  history  of  this  country.  His 
predecessor,  J.  S.  Denman,  organised  at  Ith- 
aca, in  the  spring  of  1843,  the  first  one  of  this 
series,  and  the  first  of  the  kind,  in  all  proba- 
bility, ever  held  in  any  country.  Largely, 
through  these  institutes,  Mr.  Robertson  raised 
the  qualifications  of  the  teachera  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  common  schools  of  his  county  to 
a  high  grade.  It  would  be  interesting  to  trace 
the  close  connection  between  these  institutes 
and  the  improved  schools  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  founding  and  growth  of  the  Cornell 
University  In  this  county  on  the  other. 
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Tbx  ''  New  Book*  for  Gnmmar  Schools  and 
Academies/'  Adrertised  below,  will  be  found 
meritmions.  They  meet  a  want  not  provided 
for  in  the  ordinary  text-books  —  the  wants  of 
pupils  intermediate  between  the  lower  and 
high  school  grades,  and  in  the  higher  classes 
in  ov  better  nngraded  country  schools. 


BuPT.  BoBT,  of  La  Crosse,  writes  that  tts 

enrollment  of  the  schools  of  that  city,  for  in- 

uary,  was  1,610,  the  cases  of  tardiness  were  Ifi, 

and  the  percentage  of  attendance  was  96SHS. 

For  Febmary,  the  enrollment  was  l,8Sn,  cisei 
of  tardiness,  82,  and  the  attendance,  94  SI. 
What  other  school%can  make  as  good  a  •tarn- 

ing? 


New  Books  for  Grammar  Schools  and  Academies, 

BY  O.  L.   HOTZE. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 
102  pages  and  over  40  engrbrings.    Price  60  cents  tor  Introdaetion. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

175  pages  and  40  engravings.    Price  55  cents  for  introduction. 

The  only  Elementary  Works  of  the  kind ;  written  especially  for  the  Upper 
Grades  of  our  Common  8cbools«  alter  yean  of  experience  in  those  grades.  To 
teachers,  for  examination,  50  cents  each. 

Lnekin's  Geiman  Copy  Books,  6  Nos.    60  cents  doz.  for  introdnction. 
Liiekin*s  German  Primer.    Price  15  cents  for  introduction. 
Lnekin^s  German  Grammar.    Price  80  cents  for  introduction. 
Address  the  Central  Publishing  Co.,  Bt.  Louis,  Mo. 


BUCKCYK  BKLL  FOUHOHH  • 

ZttabHahed  in  1837. 
8uptrl«r  Bella  of  Cogptr  umd  Rm,  OMvatai 
wUh  the  bMI  JloMry  aon^te^  for  CAtwcAat, 
Sckoett,  fitrm*.  Fmetort^,  0»itrf  Ammm,  /Irt 
AltirtM,  ]b«0«r  docte  etc.   A<% 

IllMtntad  CauUoKM  tcai  rrr*. 
TAUwma  *  Twt.  IM  K.  M  8c.  r~ 


Butler's  Literary  Selections.— "10x10." 

*'  Tinft  time*  Tgn ' '  Series.  For  DectamAtkiB*  Md  Rndtngs.  No.  1,  Israed  Mtirh,  TT— Ho- 
S,  Aaff.  '77— No.  8.  Jany.  1878  Nearly  200  usKes  eacb.  100  B<t«i  Ttitnn  Ib  Prose  »4  VerwtB 
•aekboi»k.  SUndiird  »el«c'tnot  Plell^iIlc  variety.  Jadictoaa  arran^meni.  AliernateBtM- 
•en.  Fa*urite  ^pe'ikera.  ''The  vary  cream  of  old  tlmea.  old  book*,  old  frlenda."  '•  I  aai  de- 
lighted with  the  *  Ten  iline*  Ten'  Series.  It  la  the  Tery  beat  thlnf  of  thn  kind  extent  *'  Prici 
Sftcte  CI' .th.  75  eta.  Thrae  booka— Noa.  1,8  A8-poat(Nild,«1.00  J,  H.  ButUr  Jt  Co.,  FkO- 
mdelphia,  P«. 


»yal  octavo  pp. _  _ 

each  month    KxamlDatton  Llata.  8i>ecfBa<*n  eopv.  10  c*a    A*«nua'  Mnatc-Pase  Sapplemcnt,  lOeti. 
Babaerlpf  lona  bcgtn  qaartorly.    Prieo  |1  50.       J'.  P.  Wiekermfutm  Jt  Co.f  Laneusier,  P«- 

LancHster  School  Mottoes.— Decorate  your  school  rooms.  Thirty  M  ttocs  and 
The  Lord's  Prayer.  Tufelve  Carde.BxU  inrhps.  he«it  6-ply  R  K.  boant  Salmon  aodOn-rj- 
Welffbt  IH  ibe  Printed  on  both  Pidca,  one  »et  eqoal  to  tw*.  Bold  and  attractive  tvpa.  4OTP 
Beta  already  aold.  Send  for  elrcnlar.  '' The»e Mott<  ea  a  rrand  hit.*'  '*  Will  aell  wherewr  M 
•'  Worth  ten  times  their  Cost. > •  " Nerd.d everv when-  "  Price 91 .10.  t»oetpa«d.  For ital* 
aet,  or  apeclai  ratea  In  qaanttty,  addreaa    tT.  JB.  Butler  Jt  Co.,  JPhitadelphia,  Pm. 

Pennsylvania  Son|(  Collection.— 112  Octavo  Pages.    114  Bonga  and  Hymo<* 
Wotda  and  Mnale.    For  examination,  80  eta.    Bend  Se.  atamp  for  The  Worda. 

J.  P.  MeCaokey,  Zmneaoier,  Fo, 
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BELOIT  COLLEGE. 


It  will  be  30  years  in  May  since  Messrs.  J.  J.  Bushuell  and  J.  Emer- 
son were  elected  the  first  Professors  of  Beloit  College. 

In  August,  1844,  a  convention  of  about  60  ministers  and  delegates 
of  churches,  which  met  in  Beloit,  had  resolved  '^That  the  exigencies 
of  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois  require  that  those  sections  should 
unite  in  establishing  a  College  and  a  Female  Seminary  of  the  highest 
order  in  locations  near  the  state  line.^^  Beloit  was  subsequently  se- 
lected as  the  location  for  the  College,  and  Rockford,  111.,  for  the  Fe- 
male Serainar3%  On  the  24th  of  June,  1847,  the  corner  stone  of  the 
first  College  building  was  laid.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  a  Fresh- 
man class  of  five  was  formed.  In  May,  1848,  the  newly  elected  pro- 
fesBors  began  their  work  at  the  foundations.  Rev.  A.  L.  Chapin  was 
elected  president  in  November,  1849,  and  entered  upon  the  d  uties  of 
the  office  in  February,  1850.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  July, 
1851.     Since  then  a  regular  succession  of  classes  has  been  kept  up. 

Five  years  ago,  Prof.  Bushnell  died  after  many  years  of  untiring 
■and  most  successful  work,  and  an  utterly  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  College.  His  memory  will  be  always  one  of  the 
precious  things  in  its  history. 

Prof.  Emerson  and  the  President  have  seen  27  classes  graduate,  con- 
taining 246  young  men;  an  average  of  9  to  a  class.  More  than  550 
have  been  members  of  the  College  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time;  of 
whom  about  50  graduated  elsewhere.  The  Preparatory  Department 
has  had  during  the  same  time  ^,252  members.  If  we  add  to  these 
1— Vol.  VllL— 4 
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numbers  those  who  have  been  members  of  the  Female  Seminary  at 
Rockford,  which  we  almost  call  the  Female  Department  of  the  Col- 
lege, we  shall  have  a  total  of  more  thaa  6,000.  As  one  of  the  results 
of  these  30  years  of  College  work,  we  count  alreadj'^  1,000  years  of  work 
done  in  the  Christian  ministry  by  those  who  have  received  a  part  of 
their  training  here.  That  work  has  been  done  by  125  men,  in  13 
different  languages,  in  500  placed,  in  28  of  the  states  and  territories 
of  the  United  States,  in  Canada.  Mexico,  England,  Bulgaria,  Turkey 
in  Asi.i,  India,  Japan,  China,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  We  cannot 
so  readily  tell  the  number  of  years  of  work  done  in  the  other  profes- 
sions of  the  law,  medicine,  teaching,  and  journalism  by  those  who  have 
been  members  of  the  College.  The  record  is  altogether  an  honorable 
one,  and  abundantly  testifies  to  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  work 
done  by  them,  and  for  them,  in  connection  with  the  institution. 

The  last  catalogue  shows  that  there  have  been  69  members  of  the 
College,  and  106  members  of  the  Preparatory  School  during  the  past 
year.  The  requirements  for  admission  to  College  have  recently  been 
somewhat  advanced.  For  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  Classical  Course, 
they  are  Geography,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic  with  the  Metric 
System,  Algebra  (Loomis's  Treatise  to  Arithmetical  Progression),  four 
books  of  Loomis's  Geometry,  History  of  the  United  States,  Smithes 
smaller  Histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  Allen  and  Greenough^s  or 
Harkness's  Latin  Grammar,  SuUust  or  four  books  of  Csesar^s  G-allic 
War,  six  books  of  the  Aenied  and  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  seven  Orar 
tions  of  Cicero,  and  part  first  of  Allen  and  Greenough's,  or  eighty  les- 
sons of  Harkness^s  Latin  Composition;  in  Hadley^s,  Goodwin^  or 
Crosby's  Greek  Grammar,  four  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  two 
books  of  Homer,  and  Jones's  or  thirty  sections  of  Arnold's  Greek  Prose 
Composition.  For  the  Freshman  Class  in  the  Philosophical  Course, 
the  requirements  are  all  of  the  English  branches  named  for  the  Clas- 
sical Course,  the  Mathematics  of  the  Freshman  year,  elementary  Bot- 
any, Chemistry,  Physiology,  Natural  Philosophy,  Zoology,  and  Creo- 
logy,  and  Latin  Grammar  and  five  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries. 
The  Philosophical  Course,  which  we  consider  as  equivalent  in  extent 
to  the  Classical  Course,  calls  for  one  year  each  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  German,  Mathematics,  Science,  History,  Eng- 
lish Literature,  and  Philosophy  of  the  Classical  Course,  two  terms  each 
of  German  and  French,  and  one  term  each  of  Crystallography,  Chem- 
istry, Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology.  In  the  Preparatory  School, 
two  parallel  courses  of  study  are  defined,  which  occupy  three  years, 
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and  are  adapted  to  meet  the  requisitions  for  admission  to  the  two 
courses  of  the  College. 

The  college  grounds  contain  24  acres,  on  which  stand  six  college 
buildings.  Of  these  we  may  say  at  least  that  they  quite  well  serve 
our  present  most  pressing  needs.  The  library  contains  9,000  volumes. 
It  has  funds  amounting  to  about  $20,000,  providing  so  far  for  increase 
in  certain  departments. 

The  Round  Table  and  Beloit  Monthly,  conducted  by  the  students,  is 
now  in  its  twenty-iourth  year,  and  is  in  age  the  second  college  maga- 
zine now  in  existence  in  the  country.  The  Gymnasium  furnirthes 
facilities  for  the  physical  exercise  of  the  students,  who  are  required  to 
attend  the  drill  a  half  hour  a  day  for  four  days  in  the  week.  Of  this 
physical  culture,  Prof.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Gymnasium  Asso- 
ciation says,  ^^  It  strengthens  the  muscles,  straightens  the  carriage, 
enlarges  the  chest,  helps  the  digestion,  resists  the  tendency  to  seden- 
tary habits,  and  clears  the  mind.  It  has  been  observed  to  increase  the 
student^s  ease  in  gesture,  to  accustom  him  to  promptness  in  obeying 
ordei'8^  to  diminish  his  disposition  to  mischief,  and  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  sickness.  In  connection  with  the  breathings  and  vocal 
drill,  it  strengthens  the  lungs  and  improves  the  purity,  range,  and 
flexibility  of  the  voice." 

The  aim  of  the  founders  of  the  College  was,  as  wisely  as  possible,  to 
adapt  the  leading  ideas  and  features  of  the  best  New  England  colleges 
to  the  fresh  life  and  swift  growth  of  the  West.  So  the  object  was  de- 
fined to  be,  to  provide  for  the  thorough,  liberal.  Christian  education  of 
young  men;  education  being  understood  to  mean  chiefly  a  self-devel- 
opment of  the  individual  under  training  to  a  true  self-possession  and 
command  of  his  best  faculties.  The  course  of  study  was  thus  arranged 
for  discipline  even  more  than  for  instruction;  though  both  are  in- 
cluded. Under  the  conviction  that  positive  principles  of  religious 
faith  are  essential  to  right  thought  as  well  as  to  right  life,  the  institu- 
tion is  intended  to  be  a  religions  College  —  not  denominational,  but 
distinctly  and  earnestly  evangelical. 

The  work  of  laying  the  foundations,  and  building  up  the  College 
thus  £Eur,  has  all  been  done  under  the  grievous  disabilities  and  dis- 
couragements of  limited  means,  at  the  cost  of  much  hard  work  and 
some  self-denial.  And  yet  it  has  been  work  which  it  was  an  unceas- 
^S  joy  ^  hskve  a  share  in,  for  we  have  never  doubted  that  we  were 
building  for  the  Master  and  for  many  generations. 

Belait.  W.  Porter. 
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A  UNIFORM  COURSE  OP  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  CITIES 

OF  THE  STATE. 

<Pabli8hed  by  request  of  the  Convention  of  Superintendents,  held  at  Madison,  December  S7  ta4 

88,  1877.) 

Attention  has  been  so  frequently  called  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
the  school  work  of  the  different  city  ivnd  village  schools  of  the  state, 
and  to  the  consequent  distidvantages,  inconveniences,  and  embarrass- 
ments arising  therefrom,  that  the  subject  has  often  been  thoDght 
worthy  the  consideration  of  teachers  and  superintendents.  There  is  a 
large  class  of  people  constantly  changing  their  place  of  residence  with- 
in the  borders  of  our  state.  The  children  of  this  class  suffer  materially 
because  of  the  wide  difference  in  the  grading  of  the  different  schools 
they  are  obliged  to  attend.  After  a  pupil  has  labored  fuithfaliy  for 
some  time  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  one 
^ity,  circumstances  compel  his  parents  to  remove  to  another  part  of 
the  state.  The  child  applies  to  the  superintendent  for  admission  to 
the  schools  at  his  new  place  of  abode.  He  is  found  to  be  tally  pre- 
pared for  a  certain  grade,  perhaps  in  reading  and  spelling*  but  he  is 
hopelessly  behind  in  arithmetic.  He  may  possibly  be  able  to  do  the 
work  in  geography,  but  has  never  seen  a  grammar  or  a  w^ork  on  lan- 
guage, while  the  grade  he  wishes  to  enter  and  which  he  would  otherwise 
be  able  to  enter  has  had  a  good  deal  of  work  in  language.  The  pupil 
is  unable  to  enter  this  grade  and  is  placed  in  a  lower  one,  though  at  the 
same  time  well  prepared  for  a  much  higher  grade  in  other  branches. 

I  doubt  not  this  is  the  experience  of  every  city  su[)eriutendent  in 
the  state.  There  is  scarcely  a  grade  in  the  public  schools  of  La  Crosse 
that  has  not  received  pupils  trom  other  cities  well  prepared  for  even 
ia  higher  grade  in  some  branches,  but  comparatively  ignorant  of  other 
branches  required.  All  will  agree  that  this  is  a  great  misfortune  to 
this  class  of  children,  as  they  are  constantly  retarded  in  their  advance- 
ment. Some  of  the  large  cities  like  Boston  and  Chicago  have  endeav- 
ored to  mitigate  this  evil  by  providing  a  mixed  school  in  which  this 
class  together  with  other  unfortunates  are  placed,  and  where  they 
receive  some  measure  of  attention,  but  experience  shows  that  their 
advancement  is  of  the  most  sluggish  character.  In  fact  these  schools 
are  intended  more  for  the  relief  of  the  other  and  better  graded  schools 
than  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  pupil.  Besides,  in  smaller  cities 
this  plan  would  not  operate  as  well  as  in  the  larger  ones.  For  these 
and  for  other  reasons  it  seems  to  me  that  a  uniform  course  of  instrac- 
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tion  is  very  desirable,  and  concerning  the  feasibility  and  practicability" 
of  such  a  course  there  can  be  no  question.  The  arguments  which 
have  been  advanced  against  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  a  uni- 
form course  in  the  country  schools  do  not  hold  good  when  applied  to 
city  schools,  tor  in  the  latter  the  enforcement  of  such  a  course  would 
be  easily  accomplished,  and  the  objections,  viz.:  That  the  different 
degrees  of  advancement,  the  peculiarities  and  requirements  ot  the 
different  sections  of  the  state,  would  preclude  the  possibility  of  such 
a  course,  can  have  little  or  no  weight.  These  objections  might  hold 
good  if  applied  to  different  nations,  or  possibly  if  applied  to  different^ 
sections  of  a  country,  as  for  example,  the  northern  and  southern  sec- 
tions ;  but  in  a  single  state,  or  in  adjacent  states  having  substantially 
the  same  conditions  as  regards  population,  social  and  political  char-* 
acteristics,  etc.,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  good  degree  of 
uniformity  of  school  work  can  be  maintained? 

By  a  uniform  course  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  a  uniformity  of 
all  the  details  of  a  course  is  intended.  There  should  be  sufficient 
margin  left  for  the  accommodation  of  every  section.  For  instance, 
in  a  city  with  a  large  German  population  it  might  be  proper  and 
desirable  to  add  the  study  of  German,  while  another  place  might  as 
profitably  add  other  branches.  Every  city  should  be  free  to  say  how 
much  or  how  little  of  music,  drawing,  etc.,  it  will  teach  in  its  public 
schools;  but  all  can  agree  upon  a  course  which  shall  include  those 
branches  which  are  indispensable  and  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 
A  uniform  length  of  time  for  both  the  high  sch'iol  course  and  the 
subordinate  course  is  a  condition  precedent  to  adjusting  the  course 
itself.  It  s  ^ms  to  me,  after  considerable  observation,  that  the  amount 
of  time  to  be  spent  in  well  graded  schools  prior  to  entering  the  high 
school  should  not  vary  much  from  eight  years.  With  this  allowance 
of  time  in  the  elementary  schools,  pupils  enter  the  high  school  at 
an  average  age  of  from  14  years  to  15  years.  The  length  of  the  high 
school  course  should  not  be  less  than  four  years.  This  would  allow 
the  pupil  to  graduate  from  the  high  school  and  enter  college,  or 
engage  in  active  business  at  an  average  age  of  from  18  years  to  19 
years.  This  is  a  close  approximation  to  the  present  arrangement 
in  a  majority  of  the  cities  of  the' state,  and  who  will  say  that  at  this 
age  the  high  school  course  is  not  completed  as  early  as  is  desirable? 

With  the  time  to  be  covered  by  the  courses  fixed,  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  is  taken.  Now  let  the  amount  of  work  for  each 
grade  be  agreed  upon,  and  sufficient  uniformity  for  all  practical  pur-> 
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poses  is  secured.  Knowing  the  work  of  each  grade  for  the  year,  it 
would  be  an  easy  task  to  specify  the  work  of  each  term.  No  state 
uniformity  of  text-books  will  be  necessary.  Let  the  course  in  arith- 
metic, for  example,  be  arranged  by  subjects.  In  like  manner,  arrange 
the  course  in  geography,  grammar,  history,  etc.,  and  the  text-books 
used  cannot  be  a  question  material  to  the  object  sought.  Only  those 
branches  which  are  fundamental  and  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
pupil  in  gaining  a  livelihood,  should  be  considered  in  such  a  course. 
I  think  it  is  conceded  that  many  schools  attempt  to  teach  too  much, 
and  the  result  is  a  superficiality  in  pupils  which  frequently  refliects  dis- 
credit upon  our  public  school  system.  A  more  specific  division  of 
work  for  the  elementary  schools  is  not  necessary  at  this  time,  as  their 
work  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  common  branches. 

The  high  school  should  commence  its  work  where  the  grammar 
school  ceases.  There  should  be  no  missing  link.  Those  branches 
necessary  for  a  moderately  liberal  education  should  constitute  the 
high  school  course.  At  the  same  time  those  who  desire  it  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  college.  A  uniform  course  for  the  high 
schools  should  contain,  at  all  events,  a  thorough  course  of  English 
and  mathematical  study.  English  grammar  and  composition,  rhetoric, 
perhaps  Latin  or  German,  and  all  that  will  aid  in  obtaining  a  correct, 
fluent,  and  eloquent  style  of  writing  and  speaking,  should  be  proyided. 
The  mathematical  course  should  provide  all  the  theory  necessary  to  a 
full  and  clear  understanding  of  mathematical  applications,  but  theoiy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  supplant  practice.  Practical  arithmetic  and 
book-keeping  should  go  hand  in  hand;  not  that  any  school  aside 
from  the  actual  counting-room  is  expected  to  produce  a  full-fledged 
and  competent  book-keeper,  for  this  is  impossible,  but  simply  to  give 
the  pupil  some  practical  knowledge  of  commercial  terms  and  calcula- 
tions, and  that  his  services  on  leaving  the  high  school  may  be  more 
valuable  to  himself  and  others. 

No  time  should  be  squandered  in  idle  experiments,  either  in  mathe- 
matical or  philological  study.  It  is  a  common  complaint  that  high 
school  courses  are  not  practical  enough;  that  they  contain  too  much 
blossom  and  not  enough  root,  and  that  high  school  training  is  at 
best  superficial.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  high  school  cul- 
ture of  the  present  day  unfits  young  people  for  the  ordinary  business 
of  life,  as  it  teaches  them  to  appreciate  themselves  beyond  their  actual 
merits,  and  to  conclude  that  they  are  too  good  to  labor  in  any  but  the 
more  exalted  positions,  and  we  confess  there  are  too  many  cases  that 
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lend  a  showing  of  plausibility  to  these  statements;  but  the  fact  is, 
there  exists  a  wide  difference  in  the  work  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
state,  and  while  some  have  symptoms  of  the  above  named  disorders, 
others  have  not.  If  some  would  eliminate  the  Latin,  and  especially 
the  Greek,  mental  science,  and  other  theoretical  studies,  and  allow 
history,  civil  government,  natural  science,  and  the  more  practical 
branches  to  form  the  substance  of  the  course,  the  cause  of  this  com- 
plaint would  be,  to  a  large  extent,  removed.  Many  of  our  best  educa- 
tors are  unable  to  see  just  how  a  student,  by  studying  Greek,  growg 
proficient  in  mathematics,  and  yet  we  are  ofben  told  that  this  is  the 
result  of  a  classical  course,  and  that  the  latter  furnishes  the  almost 
indispensable  discipline  for  the  pursuit  of  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific studies. 

But  passing  this,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  many  of  our  high 
schools  are  not  practical;  that  they  do  not  teach  what  the  masses 
require;  that  too  many  are  wasting  their  substance  in  endeavoring 
to  transform  the  high  school  into  a  classical  seminary  and  school  of 
fine  artS;  or  in  plain  English,  ^^  they  are  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse."  Now,  it  is  possible  to  adopt  a  uniform  course  for  these 
schools  which  will  secure  a  more  useful  education.  When  this  is 
•done,  much  will  be  accomplished  for  the  cause  of  education.  It 
iviU  set  forward  the  movement  to  connect  the  higher  instruction  of 
the  university  directly  with  high  school  instruction,  which  movement 
will  be  further  advanced  when  the  former  abandons  its  practice  of 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  Greek  as  a  condition  of  entering  any  of  its 
^classes.  The  free  high  school  law  points  in  the  right  direction,  but 
stops  very  much  short  of  attaining  the  uniformity  necessary,  as  a  uni- 
form course  should  be  made  to  reach  the  lower  grades  as  well  as  the 
higher. 

The  good  resulting  from  a  uniformity  of  work  in  the  public  schools 
of  La  Crosse  is  quite  perceptible.  The  uniformity  of  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent ward  schools  is  such  that  at  present  a  single  set  of  questions 
each  month  is  used  in  the  examination  of  all  schools  of  corresponding 
grade.  The  effect  is,  there  exists  more  of  a  community  of  feeling 
among  teachers,  more  competition,  enterprise,  and  life  in  the  work 
throughout.  A  child  moving  from  one  ward  to  another  does  not  lose 
his  grade,  but  works  with  as  much  advantage  and  profit  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  happened.  What  is  true  of  the  different  wards  of  a  city 
in  this  respect  is  true  to  a  very  large  extent,  when  applied  to  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  the  state.    If  adopted  in  the  cities,  it  would  in  time 
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find  its  way  throughout  the  smaller  towns  and  possibly  the  countiy 
schools,  and  eventually  our  school  work  would  acquire  much  more 
utility  and  force  by  conforming  to  a  fixed  and  better  standard.  We 
could  then  mark  a  material  advance  in  education.  A  pupil  wonU 
know  his  rank  or  standing  in  any  city  within  the  state.  He  could 
then  advance  as  his  circumstances  would  permit,  and  would  not  lose 
his  grade  by  a  change  of  residence.  Arguments  might  be  multiplied 
in  support  of  this  scheme,  but  I  close  hoping  that  the  subject  will 
receive  further  and  favorable  consideration. 
,  La  Crosse,  Wis,.  Dec.  24, 1877.  C.  W.  Robt. 


THE    RESPONSIBILITY   OF   DISTRICTS   AND    DISTRICT 

BOARDS. 

As  a  district  school  teacher,  I  was  pained  at  the  state  of  things  des* 
cribed  in  the  first  three  articles  in  the  January  number  of  the  Joub- 
NAL.  I  have  asked  myself  if  the  statements  made  were  true,  and  the 
conclusions  correctly  drawn,  and  I  have  been  forced,  by  my  own  ex* 
perience  and  observation,  to  believe  that  in  the  main  they  are  true. 
But  I  think  the  blame  has  hardly  been  placed  upon  the  proper  should- 
ers, and  I  am  certain  that  the  most  efficient  means  of  remedying  the 
evils  were  little  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  articles  referred  to. 

The  school  is  what  the  district  makes  it,  in  a  largT  and  truer  sense 
than  it  is  what  the  teacher  makes  it.  Upon  the  district,  therefore, 
and  upon  the  district  board  rests  the  primary  responsibility  of  making 
the  school  a  good  one.  Did  you  ever  know  a  poor  school  where  the 
whole  district  were  anxious  for  a  good  one,  and  where  the  district 
board  did  their  duty?  I  never  did.  Ask  a  superintendent  where  he 
finds  the  poorest  schools,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  will  tell  you  that  he  finds 
them  in  those  places  where  no  care  of  the  district  is  manifest  in  the 
school-house  or  its  appointments,  unless  it  be  a  painfully  evident  care 
not  to  spend  a  cent  more  than  can  be  avoided. 

I  apprehend  that  the  state  of  things  existing  in  many  districts  is 
little  dreamed  of  by  our  city  and  high-school  instructors.  The  trans* 
ition  from  the  school-buildings  of  a  city  or  village,  to  many  of  our 
district  school-houses,  is,  as  urged  by  Superintendent  Whitford,  the 
transition  from  a  palace  to  a  hovel.  In  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  farm- 
ing region  in  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in  one  of  our  southern 
counties,  there  stands  a  log  school-house  built  some  twenty  or  more. 
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years  ago.  It  was  covered  with  clap-boards  many  years  since,  but  they 
are  oflF  in  places,  by  the  ravages  of  time,  and  are  marred  in  others  by  the 
jack-knives  of  a  multitude  of  scholars.  Within  it  is  ceiled  up  to  the 
height  of  about  five  feet,  and  above  that  are  the  bare  logs,  covered,  in 
places,  with  tattered  remnants  of  discolored  wall  paper.  The  seats  are 
ranged  around  the  outside  of  the  room  upon  a  platform  about  six  in- 
ches high.  The  stove,  a  relic  of  uncertain  antiquity,  was  placed  near 
the  center  of  the  room,  the  pipe  running  back  directly  over  the  teach- 
er's desk,  and  roasting  that  unlucky  person's  head  pretty  effectually, 
could  he  endure  sitting  under  it  for  any  length  of  time.  The  door 
was  without  a  latch,  and  could  be  fastened  only  by  a  padlock  from  the 
outside,  or  by  a  board  braced  against  it  from  within.  There  were  no 
maps  or  charts,  because  there  was  no  place  upon  the  walls  above  the 
scholar's  heads  to  hang  them.  The  only  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
pail,  a  dipper,  and  a  wash-basin.  This  building  stood  upon  a  corner, 
unfenced,  and  with  out-buildings  in  the  last  stages  of  dilapidation. 
Within  sight  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  magnificent  barns  belonging 
to  well-to-do  farmers,  who  would  have  felt  scandalized  to  have  seen 
their  horses  occupying  such  quarters  as  they  had  provided  for  their 
children. 

This  is  not  a  mere  fancy  picture,  but  is  such  a  picture  as  was  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  every  day,  and  many  times  in  a  day,  during 
an  entire  winter.  Neither  is  this  an  exceptional  case.  I  know  of 
other  houses  in  the  same,  and  other  vicinities,  nearly  as  bad,  and  in 
some  particulars  even  worse. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  exceedingly  uncongenial  and  depressing 
upon  the  minds  both  of  scholars  and  teachers.  But  where  does  the 
responsibilty  rest?  Upon  the  district,  certainly.  They  are  responsi- 
ble directly  for  the  buildings  and  appliances,  and  indirectly  for  wasted 
time,  blunted  sensibilities,  and  unsatisfactory  results;  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely a  struggle  against  fate,  for  a  teacher  to  do  justice  to  himself  or 
bis  scholars  amidst  such  surroundings. 

We  are  apt  to  lay  any  number  of  faults  upon  teachers,  that,  in  re- 
ality, are  chargeable  directly  to  district  boards.  To  a  young  teacher^ 
particularly^  would  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  a  conscientious  dis- 
trict board  be  invaluable,  but  in  this  matter  of  supervision,  we  find 
a  negligence  on  the  part  of  these  officers  which  is  little  less  than 
criminal.  A  cursory  examination  of  half  a  day  or  less,  once  during 
a  terra,  is  the  supervision  of  the  average  district  officer,  and  means 
little  more  to  him  than  the  performance  of  a  disagreeable  duty.    I 
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do  not  mean  that  the  district  board  should  do  the  work  in  disciplining 
and  governing  the  school  that  the  teacher  is  hired  to  do,  but  the 
teacher  should  have,  in  all  cases,  their  active  and  hearty  co-operation. 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  believe  is  more  directly  chargeable 
to  districts  and  district  boards  than  is  usually  supposed;  that  is, incom- 
petence among  teachers.  The  responsibility  for  this  is  indirect  of  course, 
but  is  none  the  less  certain.  The  disposition  to  hire  cheap  teachers,  and 
from  narrow  and  stingy  notions  of  mistaken  economy,  to  reduce  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools,  is 
the  cause  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  dissatisfaction  just  now  so 
strikingly  manifest  among  our  educators.  Said  an  intelligent  and 
educated  commercial  traveler  to  me  recently,  "  You  teachers  are  not 
getting  the  wages  you  should  have.  If  you  would  spend  the  same 
time  in  preparing  yourselves  to  enter  our  ranks,  and  bring  into  them 
the  same  amount  of  training  and  natural  capability  which  a  reason- 
ably successful  teacher  must  carry  into  his  profession,  you  could  easily 
command  twice  the  salary  you  now  receive.'*  These  remarks  I  believe 
to  be  true. 

But  what  do  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  our  state  at  large,  or  in  our 
own  particular  county?  We  see  district  boards  perfectly  willing  to 
put  up  with  a  teacher  so  long  as  he  can  induce  the  superintendent  to 
give  him  a  "license";  a  thing  which  a  prominent  institute  conductor 
characterized  as  a  "  certificate  of  disqualification."  What  is  the  effect 
of  this?  Simply  to  put  a  premium  upon  incompetence.  This  is  se- 
riously deplored  by  teachers  who  value  the  reputation  of  their  profes- 
sion, and  are  striving  to  elevate  themselves.  Incompetence  among 
teachers  may  be  charged  not  only  to  superintendents,  but  to  the 
teachers  themselves;  but  if  districts  would  refuse  to  accept  such  teach- 
ers, they  would  immediately  be  forced  to  retire  from  the  business,  and 
leave  room  for  those  really  competent,  or  they  would  elevate  them- 
selves to  the  required  standard. 

It  may  be  urged  that  to  the  county  superintendent  belongs  the 
duty  of  supervising  our  schools,  but  the  law  makes  that  duty  equally 
binding  on  the  district  officers;  besides,  the  limited  time  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  the  large  range  of  country  over  which  he  must  travel, 
render  a  thorough  supervision  utterly  impracticable.  His  visits  must 
necessarily  be  brief.  The  superintendent  who  visits  three  schools  a 
day,  can  get  little  idea  of  their  management.  The  restraint  of  his 
presence  upon  both  teacher  and  pupils  will  in  many  cases  act  unfavor- 
ably.   With  the  district  board  the  case  is  different.    In  most  cases 
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they  have  plenty  of  time  at  their  disposal,  and,  as  a  rule,  their  pres- 
ence in  the  school-room  would  be  less  embarrassing.  By  means  of 
frequent  visits  to  the  school,  and  actual  daily  contact  with  the  teacher 
and  scholars,  they  would  soon  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  concerning 
the  condition  of  their  school. 

It  is  in  urging  upon  districts  and  district  officers  a  sense  of  their 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  that  there  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
promising  opening  for  missionary  work  in  the  direction  of  elevating 
onr  common  schools.  Their  attention  should  be  earnestly  called  to 
this  matter,  and  the  wrongs  which  by  their  carelessness  or  indifference 
they  inflict,  should  be  pointed  out  to  them.  Let  us  then  agitate  the 
subject  thoroughly.  Let  each  teacher  and  superintendent  constitute 
himself  a  committee  of  one,  to  point  out  to  parents  and  district 
officers  the  way  in  which  the  efficiency  and  value  of  our  common 
schools  may  be  increased,  and  I  have  faith  enough  in  the  clear-sight- 
edness and  sagacity  of  the  average  American  citizen  to  believe  that 
within  five  years  we  shall  have  iar  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  district  school  at  the  cross-roads.  B. 


-♦ 


PENMANSHIP  —  HOW  TO  SECURE  IT  IN  OUR  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  general  adoption  of  the  system  of  cheap  postage  by  the 
enlightened  governments  of  the  world,  the  inability  to  ijcrite  is  felt  to 
be  a  misfortune  only  less  to  be  deplored  than  the  inability  to  speak, 
and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  teachers,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
to  make  all  the  scholars,  remaining  in  school  until  they  are  12  or  14 
years  of  age,  able  to  write  a  good  plain  hand  is  justly  held  to  be  little 
less  than  a  crime.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this 
being  so  few,  the  material  necessary  being  so  easily  obtained,  and  the 
effect  upon  the  discipline  of  the  school  and  upon  the  other  branches 
of  study  so  salutary,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  teacher  who  fails  to 
accomplish  it. 

As  a  large  experience,  and  I  may  add  a  successful  experience,  con- 
vinces me  that  the  proper  time  to  commence  the  practice  of  penman- 
ship is  just  the  first  time  the  pupil  enters  school,  I  shall  first  treat 
of  the  method  of  handling  this  branch  with  primary  scholars. 

The  first  requisite  in  order  to  success  in  teaching  penmanship  is 
that  the  teacher  know  the  proper  forms  of  the  letters  —  know  them 
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SO  that  he  can  point  out  specifically  any  defect  in  them,  and  that  he 
can  make  them  with  a  very  good  degree  of  accuracy  upon  the  black- 
board. This  any  teacher,  with  a  proper  share  of  grit  and  gumption^ 
can  do  in  a  few  weeks  by  studying  the  25  cent  edition  of  the  Spencer- 
ian  System  of  Penmanship^  and  practicing  on  the  black-board  one 
hour  before  school  in  the  morning,  and  half  an  hour  after  school  in 
the  evening.  A  teacher  who  is  unwilling  to  take  this  pains  to  fit 
himself  for  his  work,  should  have  his  resignation  accepted  at  once  by 
the  district  board  and  county  superintendent.  The  next  is  that  every 
scholar  be  provided  with  a  slate  and  pencil,  and  that  they  all  practice 
the  same  copy  every  day  at  the  same  time,  and  continue  on  the  one  copy 
for  at  least  one  week,  when  the  majority  will  have  shown  a  very  de- 
cided improvement.  The  bane  of  our  teaching  in  this  branch  (where 
there  is  any  pretence  of  teaching)  is  the  lack  of  uniformity,  of  unison, 
and  of  persistence,  each  writing  or  not  writing  what  and  when,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  sweet  will. 

I  purposely  omit  saying  anything  of  charts,  because  they  are  sel- 
dom found  in  our  common  schools,  and  when  found  are  seldom  taken 
care  of,  because  they  have  a  great  tend«»ncy  to  foster  laziness  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  and  because  the  scholars  are  much  more  interested 
by  seeing  the  letters  grow  under  the  hand  of  the  teacher  as  they  are 
presented  to  the  class. 

Let  the  teacher  standing  before  a  clean^  clear  black-board  have  the 
attention  of  the  whole  class,  while  he  makes  thereon  a  horizontal,  a 
vertical,  and  an  oblique  straight  line.  He  may  also  put  curved  lines 
in  the  same  three  positions,  and  ask  the  scholars  what  these  are.  The 
answers  will  be  marks^  strokes,  lines.  The  teacher  will  accept  and 
adopt  the  appropriate  term.  Drawing  their  attention  to  two  of  these, 
say  the  horizontal  and  oblique  straight  lines,  ask  them  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  them.  The  answer  will  be  the  one  (the  horizontal) 
is  straight  and  the  other  is  —  not.  Holding  a  ruler  or  pointer  in  a 
horizontal  direction  before  them,  ask  if  it  is  straight.  The  answer 
will  be  yes.  Allowing  your  ruler  to  drop  into  an  oblique  position  ask 
if  it  is  still  straight.  And  so  of  it  in  a  vertical  position.  They  will  at 
once  see  that  its  straightness  is  not  affected  by  its  position,  although 
their  vocabulary  may  be  insufficient  to  note  the  different  directions  or 
positions.  Here  is  a  legititnate  place  for  supplying  them  with  new 
terms,  they  perceiving  the  new  ideas.  Pointing  alternately  to  the 
straight  lines  in  each  of  the  three  positions,  have  the  whole  class  (and 
each  individual)  name  them  as  horizontal^  oblique  or  vertical,  as  the 
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case  may  be.  This,  that  they  may  understand  the  terms  used  by  you, 
else  in  the  language  of  Paul,  ''you  talk  in  an  unknown  tongue  and 
are  a  barbarian  to  tbem,^^  which  no  teacher  should  be. 

Institute  a  comparison  also  between  a  horizontal  straight  line  and 
a  horizontal  curve  line.  The  curve  they  will  be  apt  to  call  a  crooked 
line,  which,  of  course,  you  will  correct  and  illustrate  by  putting  a 
crooked  or  broken  line  upon  the  board.  Whenever  the  scholars  can 
furnish  the  proper  word  let  them  do  it,  it  is  so  much  more  gratifying 
to  their  self-respect.     This  is  a  very  necessiuy  and  profitable  exercise. 

The  teacher  may  now  put  the  small  letter  m  upon  the  board  in  his 
best  style.  Pointing  to  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  have  the  class  de- 
scribe it,  which  they  will  do  as  an  oblique  curve^  the  next  part  as  an 
oblique  or  slanting  straight  line,  and  so  of  the  others  until  the  last, 
which  they  will  descri)>e  as  an  oblique  curve;  but  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  first,  it  will  be  called  the  riyht  oblique^  as  the  first  is  called  the  left 
oblique  curve.  Have  them  notice  how  these  seven  lines  are  united, 
whether  by  a  short  turn  or  an  artgle^  and  also  where  they  are  joined. 
H^ve  them  notice  also  the  uniform  height  and  spacing.  Make  an  im- 
perfect letter  m  if  you  can,  both  in  respect  to  lines,  spacing,  height 
and  slant,  and  have  your  class  criticise  your  work,  which  they  will 
gladly  do,  such  is  poor  human  nature  even  in  children.  Let  this  let- 
ter m  (your  best  eflFort)  be  their  lesson  every  day.  Let  them  try  noth- 
ing else.  At  the  end  of  the  week  have  each  one  make  the  best  copy 
be  can,  and  only  one,  on  a  clean  slate.  Examine  each  one  carefully, 
marking  it  upon  a  scale  of  ten.  Commend  any  special  excellency  and 
point  out  kindly  any  defect,  referring  always  to  the  copy  which  has 
been  retained  on  the  board.  If  possible  keep  a  record  of  their  stand- 
ing according  to  this  weekly  test.  Call  out  tor  special  notice  all  who 
have  been  marked  9  or  over.  Set  a  new  copy,  say  mu  or  waw,  having 
in  it  the  letter  they  have  already  had,  and  treat  it  as  you  did  the 
former  copy.  Continue  this  course  during  the  term,  hastening  slowly, 
not  trying  to  go  over  the  whole  alphabet,  and  if  you  have  done  your 
work  faithfully  you  will  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result. 
What  is  sought  by  this  exercise  is  to  cultivate  the  perception  and 
conception  of  correct  forms  and  the  power  of  executing  them  —  to 
encourage  in  them  the  habit  of  feeling  pleasure  in  doing  their  work 
well  rather  than  in  sprawling  carelessly  over  a  great  deal  of  ground. 

When  their  fingers  are  large  enough  to  control  a  pen,  ink  and  pa- 
per are  to  be  sub&^tituted.  Correct  position  and  movement  now  de- 
mand special  attention.    But  the  method  of  having  the  whole  class 
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have  the  same  copy,  write  at  the  same  time  every  day,  and  practice  on 
it  for  a  week,  and  making  a  specimen  copy  say  every  Friday,  is  never 
to  be  given  up.  In  addition  they  should  have  a  copy-book  in  which 
they  should  fill  one  page  every  week,  and  this  also  should  be  marked 
on  a  scale  of  10  for  cleanness,  neatness  and  order,  as  these  qualities 
are  as  essential  for  business  purposes  as  well  formed  letters  are.  The 
school  that  follows  this  course  will  |2:radnate  scholars  that  on  the  score 
of  penmanship  will  be  fit  for  any  position  in  life. 
Pewaukee.  A.  F.  N. 


THE  METRIC  SYSTEM. 

Of  all  the  many  reforms  demanding  our  attention,  none  is  more 
pressing,  none  is  fraught  with  greater  good,  none  will  touch  more 
surely  all  branches  of  business  with  a  helping  hand,  than  the  adoption 
and  use  of  the  Metric,  or  Decimal  System  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Pressing  because  it  is  used  by  nearly  all  the  nations  with  which  we 
have  trade,  and  because  a  bill  is  now  pending  before  congress  to  make 
it  obligatory  in  1880;  fraught  with  good,  because  it  will  effect  a  vast 
saving  of  time  and  labor;  helpful,  because  it  will  simplify  and  shorten 
all  the  processes  of  computing  and  measuring  material  things. 

Its  introduction  and  uses  ought  to  be  hastened  because: 

1.  It  will  save  a  year  in  the  school  life  of  every  child  educated. 

2.  It  is  as  much  more  convenient  than  our  present  system  (?)  of 
weights  and  measures  as  our  table  for  money  is  more  convenient  than 
that  of  England. 

3.  It  completes  the  reform  begun  by  the  adoption  of  dollars  and 
cents  in  place  of  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 

4.  It  is  simple,  comprehensive,  exact,  easy  to  learn. 

5.  It  is  adopted  and  in  use  in  Mexico,  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
South  America,  in  British  India,  and  in  all  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  except  two,  and  probably  soon  will  be  in  those. 

Much  has  already  been  done  toward  its  introduction,  especially  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Many  towns  and  cities  are  having  it  taught 
in  their  schools.  Many  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  make 
a  knowledge  of  it  a  requisite  for  admission.  Many  factories  have 
adopted  and  are  using  it.  Many  periodicals  give  all  the  statements  of 
quantity  in  its  denominations.  Several  medical  and  engineer  associa- 
tions employ  it.  The  greatest  need  in  regard  to  its  early  use  is  that 
the  people  be  made  familiar  with  it.    The  most  potent  means  for  do- 
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ing  this  are  the  public  schools  and  the  press.  The  pupils  can  easily 
be  made  familiar  with  it,  and  they  in  turn,  will  bring  it  to  the  notice 
of  many  others.  Its  manifest  advantages  will  go  far  toward  removing 
the  prejudice  against  change.  All  teachers  ought  to  have  at  least  a 
theoretic  knowledge  of  the  system.  Superintendents  can  do  much  to 
awaken  interest  by  asking  questions  on  it  in  their  examinations.  A 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  country  would 
soon  pave  the  way  for  its  general  use.  Many  supposed  obstacles  will 
prove  imaginary  when  brought  to  the  test. 

Nearly  all  great  and  beneficial  reforms  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  few  who  are  in  advance  of  the  many. 
This  is  as  true  in  the  realm  of  material  things  as  in  that  of  thought. 
Do  we  as  teachers  wish  to  be  classed  among  the  leaders  in  the  intro- 
duction and  advancement  of  that  which  is  beneficial  to  our  fellow 
men,  or  among  those  who  are  led?  If  among  the  latter,  let  us  con- 
tinue our  present  apathy;  if  not,  let  us  bestir  ourselves  to  united  and 
intelligent  action. 

Should  any  desire  to  look  into  the  matter  more  fully  they  will  be 
sure  of  a  courteous  reply  to  any  inquiries  by  addressing  the  Metric 
Bureau,  No.  1,  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  other  teachers  on  this  subject  either 
through  the  Joubkal  or  by  letter. 

La  Crosse.  John  P.  Bibd. 


TEACHERS'  LIBRARY. 

Having  been  frequently  urged  by  other  county  superintendents  and 
by  other  parties  to  write  an  article  on  the  chief  provisions  of  our 
Library  Association,  I  have  concluded  to  comply  through  the  Journal. 

1.  The  society  elects  the  following  officers  at  the  fall  institutes: 
A  secretary,  and  a  vice  president  in  each  town. 

2.  The  society  also  has  a  president,  librarian,  and  treasurer,  whose 
duties  are  vested  in  the  county  superintendent. 

3.  The  duty  of  the  vice  presidents  is  to  do  what  they  can  for  the 
association  in  their  respective  towns. 

4.  The  fee  for  membership  is  one  dollar. 

5.  The  books  are  divided  into  five  sections  and  located  in  different 
ports  of  the  county. 

6.  They  are  to  be  circulated  by  the  superintendent  every  six 
months. 
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7.  Teachers  are  permitted  to  retain  the  books  eight  weeks^  and  tbej 
forfeit  ten  cents  per  week  thereafter. 

8.  All  injuries  to  books  mast  be  made  good,  and  all  losses,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  librarian. 

9.  The  books  shall  be  returned  to  the  different  places  of  deposit,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  and  the  first  day  of  July,  in  each 
year,  so  that  the  librarian  may  move  the  books  as  provided. 

In  connection  with  this  association  we  meet  as  a  teachers'  associa- 
tion every  month,  at  which  times  exercises  are  conducted,  methods  of 
teaching  discussed,  papers  read  on  appropriate  subjects,  and  a  regu- 
lar course  of  study  is  pursued  by  the  teachers. 

WORKINGS   OF  THE  -ASSOCIATION. 

Our  library  was  started  some  over  a  year  ago,  and  I  must  say  that 
its  growth  has  been  far  beyond  our  expectation.  We  have  120  vol- 
umes worth  nearly  $200.  We  have  received  some  donations  of;*  boob, 
and  have  secured  some  money  from  lectures  and  other  sources.  Our 
books  consist  of  professional  works  for  the  teachers,  history,  biograr 
phy,  travel  and  miscellaneous  works. 

Thii  books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  most  of  the  tioie,  and 
they  are  being  well  read  and  are  doing  our  teachers  an  immense 
amount  of  good.  They  are  thus  supplied  with  valuable  books  at  but 
small  cost  to  each.  But  few  of  our  teachers  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  light  and  worthless  liteniture  of  the  present  time  that  is 
so  widely  and  constantly  circulated  through  the  country.  There 
appears  to  be  no  possibility  of  failure,  provided  country  superinten- 
dents will  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  teachers  are  properly  interested 
in  their  employment  and  are  striving  to  improve. 

JRickland  County.  D.  D.  Parsons. 


HE  IS  (OR  WAS)  TO  BLAME. 

This  sentence  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  versatility  of  the  English 
infinitive,  and  also  of  the  tendency  in  the  English  language  to  over- 
ride both  syntax  and  etymology  when  condensation  or  ease  of  articu- 
lation is  thereby  secured. 

Combining  the  present  infinitive  of  other  verbs  with  the  present 
tense  of  the  verb  to  be,  as  above,  and  we  have  simply  the  idea  ot  futur- 
ity expressed  as:  He  is  to  tvrite,  He  is  to  punish^  etc.,  equivalent  to 
''  He  will  write,"  etc.    Indeed  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  verb 
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to  blatne^  if  we  place  an  object  after  it  as:  He  is  to  blame  them  to-moT' 
row. 

If  we  substitute  the  present  infinitiye  in  the  passive  Toice,  as  He  is 
to  be  punished^  He  is  to  6^  blamed^  etc.,  the  futurity  of  the  act  and 
the  passivity  of  the  subject  is  expressed  and  inferentially  that  the  pun- 
ishment or  blame  is  deserved. 

The  censorious  tendency  of  human  nature  is  so  strong  that  we  find 
occasion  frequently  to  speak  of  the  blamableness  of  our  friends,  and 
we  readily  and  without  danger  of  being  misunderstood,  substitute  the 
abridged  and  euphonious  ^^  he  is  to  blamo,^^  for  the  more  cumbersome 
*'  he  is  blamable,^'  or  "  he  deserves  to  be  blamed." 

On  the  first  introduction  of  this  expression  into  the  English  speech 
it  might  justly  have  been  treated  as  a  solecism,  but  its  adaptedness  to 
our  habits  of  thought  and  expression  has  won  for  it  an  established 
place  in  our  language,  and  it  must  now  be  accepted  and  considered 
simply  as  an  English  idiom. 

Handling  such  an  expression  in  the  school-room  with  an  advanced 
class,  it  would  be  well  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  scholars  to  the 
facts  above  noted,  and,  showing  that  to  blame  here  is  equivalent  to 
blamable^  parse  it  as  the  present  infinitive  used  idiomatically  as  an  ad- 
jective in  predicate  qualifying  the  subject  ^^  He."  A.  F.  N. 


SELECTED. 


^      JOHN  BAPTIST  FEULING,  PH.  D. 

For  the  second  time  in  the  history  of  the  University,  death  has  in- 
vaded the  ranks  of  the  Faculty.  The  first  one  who  fell  at  the  post  of 
duty  was  Dr.  S.  Pearl  Lathrop,  who  died  shortly  after  his  accession 
to  the  chair  of  Natural  Sciences,  in  1854.  The  second  was  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who  died  at  Fayette,  Iowa,  ISlarch  10th,  1878,  after  a 
lingering  illness  of  more  than  six  months. 

Dr.  Feuling  was  born  in  the  classic  city  of  Worms,  Germany,  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1838.  He  attended  the  public  school  until  his  tenth  year. 
In  1848  he  entered  the  Gymnasium,  from  which  he  graduated  nine 
years  after,  in  1857,  with  a  first  degree,  and  entered  the  University 
at  Giessen  to  study  Philology.  His  studies  at  the  University  were 
interrupted  by  being  called  to  serve  in  the  army,  but  after  two 
2— Vol.  Vin.— No.  4. 
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months'  service,  he  returned,  and  passed  his  public  examination  in 
1860.  While  at  the  University  he  gave  private  instruction,  and  after 
leaving,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Institute  of  St.  Gowishausen,  on 
the  Rhine,  as  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek.  Daring  1861,  he  spent  six 
months  at  the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  at  Paris,  mainly  in  the  study 
of  Philology,  and  in  acquiring  a  conversational  mastery  of  the  French 
language. 

He  came  to  this  country  in  1865,  landing  at  Portland,  Maine,  April 
14th.  He  went  directly  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  some  time- 
He  then  spent  a  year  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  where  he  opened  a  French  and 
German  Academ}'.  Not  succeeding  in  this  enterprise,  he  came  wertt 
and  was  employed  for  a  time  at  Racine  College  in  giving  instructions 
in  the  classic  languages,  from  which  place  he  was  called  by  President 
Chadbourne  to  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  and  Comparatite 
Philology,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  the  spring  of  1868,— 
which  position  he  filled  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Shortly  after  his 
accession  to  his  professorship  here,  he  waii  invited  to  the  Professorsliip 
of  Ancient  Languages  in  the  University  of*  Louisiana,  at  Baton 
Rouge,  and  visited  that  place  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  The  position 
was  held  open  for  him  one  year,  when  he  finally  declined  it,  preferring 
to  remain  here,  although  his  preference  was  for  the  chair  of  Ancient 
Languages. 

In  1876  he  visited  his  old-world  home  on  a  brief  tour,  but  returned 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  American  ways,  and  our  systems  of  educa* 
tion,  after  having  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two  systems 
with  his  matured  judgment.  Indeed,  he  remarked  to  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  that  his  views  as  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  the  Ger- 
man method  in  this  country  had  undergone  a  complete  change  — 
that  while  the  German  system  carried  a  few  students  further,  the 
American  system  carried  the  mass  of  students  to  a  practical  educa- 
tion unknown  to  the  German  system.  The  word  "  university  "  not 
designating  the  same  grade  of  institution  here  as  in  Germany,  it  took 
him  some  time  to  adjust  himself  to  the  wants  of  the  students  that  he 
here  met,  but  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  his  work  and  with  the  students  under  his  charge. 

The  published  works  of  Dr.  Feuling  are  few.  Shortly  after  coming^ 
to  Madison,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Poema  Admonitorinm  of 
Phocyllides,  prefacing  the  Greek  text  with  an  introduction  written 
in  fluent  Latin.  This  was  dedicated  to  the  American  Philological 
Association,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member,  and  before  which  he 
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read  several  papers.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters,  and  contributed  several  philological 
papers  to  its  Transactions.  He  has  left  several  works  in  manuscript — 
"The  Homeric  Hymns,"  with  notes;  " Selections  from  Montesquieu," 
with  notes  and  a  glossary,  intended  as  a  French  Reading  Book,  which 
is,  we  believe,  ready  for  the  press;  also  ^^  An  Historical  Outline  of 
Gtermanic  Accidence,"  which  was  nearly  completed  at  his  death.  All 
these  works  show  on  every  page  his  profound  and  thorough  scholar- 
ship, and  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  had  he  lived  he  would  have 
gained  a  lasting  reputation  in  his  chosen  field  of  study.  With  him^ 
teaching  was  not  drudgery;  he  fell  proud  of  his  profession,  and  dis* 
charged  his  duty  with  a  conscientious  fidelity. 

As  a  man,  he  was  genial,  companionable,  and  trustful.  With  an 
ardent  temperament,  his  likes  and  dislikes  were  strong,  and  sometimes 
strongly  expressed,  but  withal,  he  was  free  from  baseless  prejudices. 
He  was  as  prompt  to  acknowledge  a  fault  as  to  forgive  a  wrong.  He 
had  warm  friends,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  tests  of  manhood. 

As  a  Christian,  he  kept  the  faith.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Church,  but  on  coming  to  this  country  he  identified 
himself  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  constant  com- 
municant until  his  death.  He  died  in  Christian  charity  towards  all, 
and  let  the  living  exercise  the  same  charity  towards  whatever  faults 
in  human  frailty  he  may  have  had.  He  died  in  the  Christianas  hope 
of  a  blessed  imraortalit3^ 

Last  summer  he  felt  the  premonitions  of  the  fetal  disease  to  which 
he  finally  succumbed.  It  appeared  first  as  a  paralysis  of  the  right 
band,  which  he  naturally  attributed  to  the  excessive  use  of  his  arm 
in  writing,  but  the  steady  advance  of  the  paralysis  soon  left  no  doubt 
that  the  disease  was  seated  in  the  brain,  and  that  no  human  agency 
could  arrest  its  progress.  For  some  three  weeks  of  this  year  he 
attempted  to  carry  on  his  work,  but  was  then  forced  to  cease  his  labor 
in  the  hope  that  rest  and  quiet  would  restore  his  health;  but  disease 
had  too  firm  a  hold  upon  his  system,  and  he  steadily  failed.  In  Jan- 
ary  he  was  removed  to  Payette,  Iowa,  the  residence  of  his  wife's  par- 
ents, in  the  faint  hope  that  a  removal  from  the  scene  of  his  labor 
would  lessen  the  irritation  that  a  man  of  his  active  temperament  must 
liave  felt  at  being  laid  aside  from  duty,  and  that  care  and  quiet  and 
the  constant  medical  attendance  of  his  wife^s  father  might  have  a 
beneficial  effect.  But  all  was  in  vain;  he  failed;  struggled  with  dis- 
ease, and  rallied,  only  to  fall  back  beaten  by  his  powerful  antagonist. 
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The  disease  of  the  brain  steadily  progressed,  extinguishing  one  after 
another  of  his  faculties;  his  speech  gradually  failed;  then  his  sight; 
and  at  last  he  gave  no  sign  of  consciousness;  and  so  lite  ebbed  away, 
and  death  baffled  all  human  effort.  Love  could  not  hold  him,  bat 
Love  can  cherish  the  memory  of  his  life. 

His  remains  were  brought  for  interment  to  Madison,  where  he 
wished  to  be  buried.  On  a  bright  spring-like  day,  a  large  concourse 
of  mourners,  composed  of  the  Faculty  and  students  of  the  University, 
and  a  large  number  of  personal  friends  gathered  at  his  late  residence, 
and  followed  his  remains  to  the  Episcopal  church,  where  the  solemn 
but  hopeful  and  impressive  service  of  the  church  he  so  loved  was  held 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  B.  Pradt,  after  which  his 
body  was  laid  to  rest  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  in  sight  of  the  city  that 
he  loved  as  his  earthly  home,  and  of  the  University,  the  scene  of  the 
labors  of  his  active  life;  and  there  he  rests  awaiting  the  resurrection 
of  the  just.    Bequiescat  in  pace  I 

Dr.  Feuling  was  married  November  21st,  1^68,  to  Miss  Laura  H. 
Aldrich,  whose  care  and  devotion  have  smoothed  his  dying  pillow, 
and  ministered  to  every  want.  No  tongue  can  tell  the  agony  of  her 
long,  hopeless  strug$2:le  with  death,  but  she  sorrows  not  as  those  that 
have  no  hope.  In  the  hour  of  her  affliction  she  has  the  sympathy  of 
the  entire  community,  and  the  firm  support  of  the  Christian's  fiiith.— 
S.  H.  Caepenteb,  in  the  University  Press, 


Free  Text-Books. —  A  school  director,  writing  to  the  Penn.  School 
Journal,  says: 

Will  you  permit  me,  in  a  few  words,  to  endorse  the  article  on 
"  Free  Text-Books,"  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  of  Wis- 
consin, in  the  December  number  of  The  Journal.  To  my  mind  it 
contains  true  logic,  and  speaks  the  language  of  positive  conviction, 
pointmg  out  the  reason  why  so  many  children  of  poor  and  indigent 
parents  do  not  attend  our  public  schools.  We  have  an  illustration 
of  this  in  our  own  district,  where  numbers  of  children  are  growing 
up  without  the  advantages  of  an  education.  The  adoption  of  the 
"  Free  Text-Book "  plan  would  certainly  contribute  much  towards 
securing  uniformity  in  our  schools,  and  enabling  directors  to  carry 
out  successfully  the  suggestion  in  your  editorial  article  on  securing  the 
attendance  of  ^^  children  not  in  school.^^  In  conclusion,  I  would  urge 
upon  all,  directors  especially,  to  read  and  study  the  article  on  ^^  Free 
Text-Books." 
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'     THE  AIMS  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  successful  business  man  of  any  line  of  industry  has  some  cardi* 
nal  belief  that  directs  all  his  action  in  one  channel.  Thus,  the  mer- 
chant attributes  his  accumulated  wealth  to  his  view  of  honor.  The 
farmer  refers  his  broad  acres  to  promptness  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
elements.  The  professional — clergyman,  lawyer,  physician,  or  teacher, 
is  quite  sure  that  some  one  attribute  of  his  life-practice  constitutes  the 
the  secret  of  his  preferment.  So  every  successful  person  cherishes  a 
formulated  rule  of  action  whereby  he  traces  cause  to  effect  as  related 
to  his  place  in  society.  This  formula  is  sometimes  so  thoroughly  the 
exponent  of  the  person^s  actual  practice  that  the  person  is  rated  by 
society  at  precisely  his  own  estimate;  but  whatever  be  the  rank  ac- 
corded to  him,  his  formulation  is  the  exponent  of  his  character,  and 
character  is  a  compound  of  all  that  the  person  thinks.  Character  is 
that  which  the  person  is.  It  is  the  resultant  of  all  influences  that 
have  operated  to  bring  him  to  the  present  estimate  at  which  he  holds 
his  own  power.  Character  is  thus  no  capricious  factor  of  a  person, 
but  it  is  his  entity  —  all  he  is;  and  therefore  character  embodies  the 
tremendous  factor  of  time — composed  as  it  is  of  all  previous  influ- 
ences, character  thoroughly  includes  all  previous  time. 

The  Normal  School  seeks  to  learn  the  character  of  its  students  as  a 
preliminary  to  any  effort  at  modifying  that  character  by  literary  or 
other  work.  Up  to  the  present  day,  this  search  has  resulted  most  sat- 
isfactorily—  not  that  students  whose  average  ages  are  nineteen  years, 
have  sought  the  school  with  characters  of  symmetry  and  completeness; 
nor,  that  characters  have  been  uniformly  developed;  but  it  is  true  of 
the  mass  of  four  hundred  students  in  the  Normal  grades,  that  they 
have  come  with  purposes  of  self-abnegation  —  with  full  determination 
to  wring  truth  from  unwilling  conditions,  and  with  enlightened  un- 
derstanding of  the  reciprocal  action  of  influences  which  make  up 
character.  Thus  the  Normal  possesses  one  important  element  of  suc- 
cess; but  it  is  true  that  these  purposes  are  frequently  derived  from 
misconceived  notions  of  the  management  of  the  school,  and  frequently 
students  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the  possibilities  of  perform- 
ing these  purposes.  Hence  the  Normal  makes  an  effort  first,  to  un- 
derstand the  present  intellectual  condition  of  its  student,  and  second, 
to  learn  the  conditions  under  which  his  use  of  the  influences  of  the 
Normal  will  be  exercised;  then  to  enter  upon  the  processes  which  it 
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is  believed  will  most  thoroughly  adapt  the  student  to  the  conditions 
of  profitable  labor  in  his  chosen  field. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  thought  in  view,  also,  that  there  are  cer- 
tain principles  of  education  that  must  underlie  mental  development 
wherever  the  highest  objects  of  the  intellect  are  to  be  reached;  and  it 
is  believed  that  these  principles  must  be  carried  into  practice,  in  part, 
at  the  time  of  this  early  experimental  stage,  and  finally,  as  related  to 
thorough  scholarship,  they  must  wholly  supplant  the  empiricism  of 
earlier  relations.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  subsequent  papers  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  practice  of  the  Normal  at  different  stages  of  instruction. 
—  Pbest.  W.  D.  Pabker,  in  the  River  Falls  Journal. 


Be  More  Practical. —  In  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  the  study  of 
the  grammars,  especially  in  the  first  years,  is  to  be  made  more  practi- 
cal. But  practical  to  what  end?  To  this  end — that  when  a  pop3 
has  studied  Greek  or  Latin  three  or  four  years,  he  shall  be  able,  at 
least,  to  read  such  Greek  as  that  of  Xenophon,  Lysias,  and  Herodotus, 
and  such  Latin  as  that  of  Gsesar  and  Cicero  at  sight,  that  is  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  pages  an  hour,  and  practically  without  a  lexicon. 
This  is  the  sort  of  grammar  that  should  be  taught — working  gram- 
mar—  that  of  which  the  boy  will  make  use.  High  grammar,  philo- 
logical research  concerning  forms  and  laws  of  construction,  should  be 
undertaken  by  no  man  until  he  is  well  on  in  his  course,  and,  it  may 
well  be,  by  the  majority  of  men  never  at  alL  *  *  President  Porter, 
in  his  ^'  American  Colleges  and  the  American  Public,^'  raises  the  ques- 
tion ^^  whether  the  mere  grammatical  analysis  has  not  been  pushed  to 
a  one-sided  extreme  so  as  to  be  over-refiaed,  unnecessarily  complicated, 
and  unreasonably  prolonged;  whether  in  the  modem  form  in  which 
it  is  taught,  it  is  not  prematurely  enforced  and  unwisely  continued; 
and  whether  the  importance  which  is  attached  to  it  has  not  seriously 
interfered  with  some  more  important  benefits  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  another  method  of  classical  study.  When  we  speak  of  the 
modern  form  of  classical  grammar,  we  refer  to  those  etymological 
analyses  *  *  *  which  are  better  fitted  to  interest  comparative 
philologists  than  tyros  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  derivations  and 
paradigms,  and  to  those  syntactical  rules  which  are  more  easily  fol- 
lowed by  the  philosophical  grammarian  or  the  metaphysical  student 
of  language,  than  they  can  be  by  the  less  advanced  pupil."    *     ♦     '^ 

What,  now,  is  the  definite  and  simple  aim  which  we  should  set  our- 
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selves  in  teaching  the  classics?  We  should  aim,  with  those  whom  we 
instruct,  to  give  them  the  power  to  read  these  languages  at  sight* — 
J.  W.  Wbitj&^  in  New  England  Journal  of  Education. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

RIGHTS  OF  PUPILS. 

Q.  In  a  class  just  examined  for  admission  into  the  high  school  de- 
partment is  a  boy  who  passes  in  all  but  geography.  His  father  did 
not  wish  him  to  study  geography,  so  he  is  not  prepared  in  it.  Must 
he  be  kept  out  of  the  high  school  until  he  can  pass  iu  geography? 

A.  Under  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  it 
would  appear  that  the  courts  would  not  sustain  his  exclusion  for  the 
reason  mentioned.  The  decision  is  referred  to  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  JouBNAL,  on  page  87. 

Q.  Can  a  girl  be  legally  excluded  from  school  because  she  declines 
to  sweep  the  school  house,  or  a  boy  because  he  declines  to  bring  in 
wood,  the  parents  directing  them  to  decline? 

A.  Neither  the  board  nor  the  teacher  has  any  power  to  require  this 
service  of  a  pupil;  still,  the  large  girls  are  generally  willing  to  perform 
the  one,  and  the  boys  the  other,  where  no  other  provision  is  made. 

Q.  Are  half-breed  children,  the  father  being  a  tax-paying,  white  cit- 
izen, to  be  enumerated  and  allowed  to  attend  school? 

A.  They  should  be  enumerated  and  admitted  to  the  schools. 

Q.  Is  a  minor,  whose  parents  live  in  a  foreign  country,  entitled  to 
attend  school  free  of  tuition? 

A.  If  the  child  of  persons  not  American  citizens,  and  a  mere  wan- 
derer, he  has,  of  course,  no  legal  claim  upon  this  privilege ;  but  ordi- 
narily such  a  waif  should  be  admitted  to  the  school  where  he  lives  for 
the  time  being.  No  community  can  afford  to  allow  children  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance  because  of  the  absence  of  a  legal  right  to  attend 
the  public  schools.  If  the  supposed  minor  be  a  vicious,  incorrigible 
boy,  his  place  is  at  Waukesha. 

THE  TEACHEB^S  BIGHTS  IlND  DUTIES. 

» 

Q.  The  teacher  is  hired  for  "  4  months,"  at  so  much  a  day;  do  such 
jholidays  as  occur  count,  or  must  he  make  them  up? 
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A.  Unless  the  contract  specifies  to  the  contrary,  he  will  teach 
days  for  a  *^  month;"  the  Saturdays  will  not  be  included,  but  the  hol- 
idays will  count  as  school  days.  Contracts  should  always  be  made  in 
the  usual  form. 

Q.  Can  the  teacher  lawfully  teach  branches  not  covered  by  his  cer- 
tificate—  for  instiince,  algebra? 

A.  If  the  board  is  willing,  and  if  the  teacher  is  competent,  and  theie 
is  time,  and  some  pupils  are  really  ready,  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

Q.  Is  the  teacher  obliged  to  stay  at  the  school  house  during  all 
noon-time? 

A.  He  is  not;  but  he  should  have  an  influence  that  he  can  leave  be- 
hind. A  good  teacher  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  leave,  nor  careful  to 
arrive  only  at  the  last  minute. 

Q.  Is  the  teacher  obliged  to  govern  pupils  over  20  years  of  age? 

A.  If  such  pupils  are  admitted  to  the  school,  he  is  to  govern  and 
instruct  them.  If  they  give  him  too  much  trouble,  he  can  call  apon 
the  board.    Such  pupils  should  govern  themselves. 

RKFUSAL  OF  CERTIFICATES. 

Q.  Should  a  certificate  be  refused  a  saloon-keeper  on  the  ground  of 
moral  character, —  he  now  running  a  saloon  because  he  did  not,  last 
£Edl,  secure  a  school? 

A.  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  If  the  man  is  in  other 
respects  well  qualified,  and  anxious  to  give  up  the  saloon,  and  there 
is  no  other  objection  to  his  character,  it  might  be  proper  to  give  him 
a  chance.  The  superintendent  must  judge  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  Unfortunately  the  law  sanctions  saloon-keeping 
as  well  as  school-keeping. 

Q.  A  person  teaches  public  common  school  without  a  certificate  and 
draws  money  to  which  he  has  no  legal  claim.  Is  this,  continued  for 
months,  when  known  to  be  illegal,  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  to  li- 
cense him  if  he  apply  for  a  certificate? 

A.  The  course  pursued  has  a  bad  look,  and  would  justify  the  re- 
fusal, except  HS  the  superintendent  might  be  satisfied  that  the  party 
bad  seen  and  repented  the  error  of  his  ways. 

POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Q.  Can  the  board  buy  a  county  map  for  the  school  without  author- 
ity from  the  district? 
A.  Yes,  under  section  48. 
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Q.  Can  the  board  admit  papils  over  20  to  the  school,  on  their  own 
motion? 

A.  No,  not  unless  authorized  by  the  district  ( Sec.  19,  sub-section 
eleventh). 

Q.  Has  the  board  power  to  make  the  school  day  less  than  6  hours, 
or  to  change  the  usual  hours  of  opening  and  closing,  say  from  9  and 
12  to  half  past  9  and  12? 

A.  The  board  may  be  held  to  have  a  discretion  in  this  matter.  In 
the  winter,  with  a  small  and  scattered  school  population,  with  long 
distances  to  come,  such  changes  might  be  advisable.  Again,  in  the 
little  summer  schools  protracted  into  August,  shortened  sessions  would 
be  sensible.  But  a  board  should  not  lightly  go  against  old  customs 
unless  reasonably  well  sustained  by  the  sentiment  of  the  people. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  The  treasurer's  bond  being  lost,  is  his  bondsman  released? 

A.  Not  at  all;  his  suretyship  still  exists,  and  may  be  shown  by  other 
evidence;  but  the  loss  of  the  bond  must  be  established  if  it  is  ques- 
tioned. 

Q.  Is  a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  supervisors  to  alter  a  district  valid  if 
given  on  Sunday? 

A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Is  an  appointment  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  a  district  board  valid  if 
made  on  Sunday? 

A.  It  is  invalid. 

Q.  Can  the  board  open  the  school  house  for  a  night  school,  and  al- 
low the  use  of  the  wood? 

A.  The  board  may  be  held  to  have  this  power,  if  a  night  session  is 
needed  for  a  number  of  large  scholars,  and  the  teacher  is  agreeable 
thereto. 

Q.  Can  a  district  officer  delegate  his  duties  to  another  person  ? 

A.  He  might  employ  a  person  to  perform  duties  merely  ministerial, 
as  posting  notices,  etc.,  but  not  those  requiring  the  exercising  of  his 
oflBcial  judgment  or  discretion. 

Q.  Do  district  orders  bear  interest,  if  not  paid  when  presented  from 
lack  of  funds? 

A.  The  law  makes  no  provision  for  interest. 

Q.  Is  the  board  bound  by  a  vote  of  the  district  to  have  a  female 
teacher,  if  the  vote  is  not  recorded? 

A.  Yes;  the  binding  force  of  the  vote  does  not  lie  in  the  record  of  it^ 
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but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  passed,  which,  it  is  presumed,  can  be  easilj 
shown. 

Q.  If  a  school  board  neglects  to  remoye  pupils  with  infectious 
diseases  from  school,  what  can  be  done? 

A.  The  town  board  of  supervisors,  as  a  board  of  health,  can  be 
called  upon  to  act,  if  the  case  is  serious,  under  section  3,  chap.  32,  R.  & 

Q.  Can  the  same  lot  be  deeded  and  used  as  a  school  house  site  and 
burying  ground  ? 

A.  This  would  not  only  be  in  violation  of  good  taste,  and  objection- 
able on  sanitary  grounds,  but  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law, 
which  is  that  the  site  and  school  house  shall  be  owned  and  controlled 
wholly  by  the  district,  and  for  school  purposes  only. 

Q.  How  many  hours  constitute  a  school  day? 

A.  By  long  and  nearly  invariable  custom,  6  hours  is  a  school  day. 
In  the  absence  of  any  stipulation,  the  teacher  must  give  that  amount 
of  time  to  the  school. 

Q.  Can  a  treasurer  pay  an  old  debt,  due  a  teacher,  out  of  funds 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  school  the  current  year? 

A.  No;  the  funds  voted  by  the  district  are  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  voted.  Orders  are  drawn  accordingly  (see 
form  22).  Wages  due  a  teacher  on  a  former  year,  and  not  paid,  be- 
come '^  old  indebtedness,'^  for  the  payment  of  which  a  tax  may  be 
raised,  under  section  19,  sub-section  eighth.  J.  B.  P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  PLATTEYILLE. 

Editors  Journal,—  Being  home  on  furlough,  I  yisited  by  force  of  custom 
and  desire  the  Normal  School.  My  interest  in  tliis  school  by  no  means  ceased 
with  my  resignation  from  the  faculty.  As  a  result  of  my  visit,  I  write  you  this 
article,  setting  forth  somewhat  the  condition  of  the  school. 

ThiB  achool  was  organized  the  9th  of  October,  1866,  with  a  faculty  of  five 
instructors.    None  of  this  original  faculty  are  now  teaching  in  Wisconsin. 

The  enrollment  during  the  flrst  year  was:  Normal  Department,  90 ;  Prepara- 
tory and  Academic,  41 ;  Model  School,  70.    Total,  210. 

The  faculty  now  consists  of  twelve  teachers ;  one  of  whom  has  been  in  the 
school  since  '67,  t^o  since  *70,  one  since  '72,  another  since  '78.  Additions  and 
changes  have  occurred  at  different  times,  the  last  addition  of  three  being  made 
in  »77. 

No  death  has  ever  occured  in  the  faculty ;  and,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  but  four 
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Students  from  the  Normal  Department,  one  from  the  Grammar,  and  one  from 
the  Primary,  have  died  during  term  time. 

Formerly  I  looked  at  things  here  from  the  inside,  but  I  now  look  upon  them 
from  the  outside,  with  no  bias  or  prejudice,  but  with  an  honest  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  this  pride  of  Platteville. 

The  faculty  was  never  better  constituted  than  now,  and  never  was  there  evi- 
dence of  the  doing  of  better  or  more  thorough  work  than  at  the  present  time. 
The  teachers  that  have  been  long  in  the  school  need  no  commendation,  their  ex- 
cellence is  well  known;  and  of  the  new  teachers  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  have,  in  this  short  time,  gained  the  confidence  of  tlie  most  thoughtful  and 
best  workers  in  the  sQhool,  as  well  as  the  good  opinion  of  the  other  members  of 
tJUe  faculty.  Yesterday  and  to-day,  I  have  listened  to  various  classes  in  several 
different  rooms,  and  to  me  the  methods  pursued  and  the  results  attained  were 
alike  pleasing. 

Acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  the  workings  of  Qie  school  and  its  manage- 
pient  from  its  first  day  to  the  present,  I  cannot  withhold  my  commendation  of 
the  marked  advance  in  its  general  management  and  supei  vision,  from  year  to 
year.  I'res.  Charlton,  aided  by  his  able  and  willing  coadjutors,  has  giyen  to  the 
school  a  morfil  tone  that  characterizes  the  work  of  its  graduates  wherever  they 
may  be  found. 

The  practice  work  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  school.  During  the  Fall  Term, 
twenty-three  Practice  Teachers  were  emp]o3'^ed  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  director.  Prof  Nye.  The  average  terra  of  service  was  nine  weeks.  During 
tlie  present,  or  Winter  Term,  there  have  been  thus  employed  nineteen  Practice 
Teachers,  whose  avera^ire  time  of  service  has  been  about  eleven  weeks.  Mr.  Nye, 
the  director,  meets  these  teachers,  as  a  class,  twice  a  week,  and  personally, 
almost  every  day.  The  methods  of  their  teaching  are  made  the  subject  of  close 
criticism.  The  results  attained  are  most  creditable  to  the  efforts  of  the  director, 
and  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  and  visitors  generally,  who  sufficiently  concern 
themselves  to  become  conversant  with  what  is  doing. 

The  enrollment  for  the  Fall  Term  was  as  follows:  in  the  Normal  Department, 
)L54.  In  the  Training  Department— Grammar  Grade,  126;  Intermediate,  41;  Pri- 
mary, 41 ;  total  208.    Entire  enrollment,  862. 

The  Winter  Term  opened  January  8,  '78.  The  attendance  this  term  is  as  fol- 
lows:  Normal  Department,  174;  Training  Department — Grammar  Grade,  116; 
Intermediate,  84;  Primary,  41 ;  total,  191.    Entire  enrollment,  365. 

All  the  members  of  the  last  graduating  class  (seven  in  number)  are  now  teach- 
ing ;  and  of  the  17  members  of  the  Elementary  Class  of  last  year,  nine  are  teach- 
ing, and  the  other  eight  are  in  school. 

Of  the  teaching  now  doing  here,  and  of  the  classes  that  I  visited,  I  shall  make 
no  special  mention,  where  all  are  so  deserving  of  commendation.  To  some  the 
classes  in  political  economy  and  logic,  to  some  the  drawing,  to  some  the  vocal 
music,  to  some  the  language  classes  (both  Latin  and  English),  to  others  the 
mathematical  drill,  the  natural  sciences,  and  so  on  for  the  whole  round,  would 
form  the  chief  object  of  interest,  and  seem,  perhaps,  the  best  work.  Not  a  few 
would  be  most  gratified  with  the  time  spent  with  the  very  little  folks. 

March  20, 1878.  D.  Uka^t  Pdrican. 
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^  WISCONSIN  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Editors  Journal  :  —  At  your  request  I  scud  you  the  following  account  of  the 
institution  of  which  I  am  Principal : 

I.  Name  and  History.  Wisconsin  Female  College  was  chartered  in  1855,  and 
opened  in  September,  1856.  For  three  years  it  was  exclusively  for  girls,  then  for 
four  years  it  received  both  sexes,  then  for  twelve  years  it  was  a  female  seminary 
on  the  Mt.  Holyoke  pattern.  In  1875,  the  institution  was  much  in  debt  and  had 
only  42  students  during  the  year,  with  a  worse  prospect  for  the  future.  The  plaa 
of  a  separate  school  had  been  tried  and  failed,  and  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
old  plan  conceded  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin  are  in  favor  of  co-education  of 
the  sexes.  The  trustees  decided  to  open  the  school  to  both  sexes  and  to  invite 
me  to  be  Principal.  The  first  year  we  numbered  112  students  the  second  year 
127,  and  this  year  we  shall  number  about  160.  We  have  no  little  children.  The 
charter  name  is  still  retained  for  legal  reasons;  but  we  expect  to  change  it  soon 
to  the  more  appropriate  name  of  Fox  Lake  Semiruvry^  which  name  is  used  when- 
ever we  can  do  so  legally. 

II.  Financial  Condition,  We  have  a  fine  stone  building,  three  stories  high, 
besides  basement,  and  five  acrcs  of  land  in  the  center  of  the  village  of  Fox 
Lake.  The  original  building  is  100  feet  by  40.  A  wing  of  the  same  height,  05 
feet  by  45  was  built  by  Judge  Downer,  of  Milwaukee,  and  is  called  Downer 
Hall.  In  this  are  all  the  recitation  rooms.  The  rest  of  the  building  being  used 
as  a  boarding  hall  for  young  ladies.  We  have  a  very  small  endowment,  only 
$1,100,  besides  $5,000  for  scholarships.  An  effort  will  soon  be  made  to  raise  $iOr 
000  or  $20,000  endowment.  The  vicious  stock  plan  of  ownership  has  been  aban. 
doned,  and  the  institution  is  now  held  by  trustees  for  the  cause  of  education. 

III.  Internal  ManagetnerU.  We  have  six  teachers,  two  male  and  four  female. 
In  the  Preparatory  Department  alMie  third  grade  branches,  except  Constitutioa 
are  taught.  We  have  above  that  two  courses,  a  Classical  and  an  English  Course 
of  four  years  each,  but  which  may  be  extended  to  six  years,  by  young  ladiea 
whose  health  or  whose  extra  work  in  music  requires  it.  The  course  of  study 
has  been  raised  about  a  half  year*s  work  since  I  came  here.  Many  of  our  stud- 
ents are  preparing  to  teach,  or  teacher's  seeking  a  better  preparation.  We  have 
so  arranged  our  English  Course  that  persons  of  mature  character  and  well 
qualified  in  third  grade  studies  can  prepare  for  a  first  grade  in  one  year,  and  for 
a  state  examination  in  two  years.  We  have  several  students  in  this  course. 
Many  advanced  students  go  back  to  preparatory  classes  to  review  common 
school  branches,  and  we  have  several  graduates  who  are  now  taking  studies  ad- 
ditional to  thoiie  of  the  course  from  which  they  graduate. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  part  in  general  exercises  in  spelling,  penman- 
ship, and  orthoepy,  unless  excused  for  good  reasons.  Poor  readers  are  put  into 
a  special  reading  class.  Each  teacher  has  a  special  rhetorical  division  in  which 
besides  regular  rhetorical  work,  some  of  the  best  gems  of  English  literature  are 
read  to  the  class,  or  assigned  to  those  to  be  read  out  of  class. 

The  daily  recitations  are  not  marked,  but  the  standing  depends  mostly  upon 
written  examinations,  which  are  full  and  severe.  At  the  close  of  the  term  only 
those  who  average  75  per  cent,  are  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  class*    There  is 
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then  a  constant  process  of  sifting  down  the  backward  students.  In  addition  to 
this,  students  who  are  persistently  indolent  or  irregular  in  their  attendance  are 
dropped  from  the  school.  The  standing  of  each  in  attendance  and  deportment 
in  each  study  is  posted  up  each  month  in  the  school  room,  and  also  sent  to  the 
parents.  After  the  first  monthly  examination  each  term,  the  roll  of  students  is 
called  in  teachers'  meeting,  and  with  each  one  questions  like  the  following  are 
«sked  and  answered :  How  is  he  doing  in  this  and  that  class  ?  What  is  his  de- 
portment in  each  class  ?  Has  he  too  much  or  too  little  work  to  do  ?  And  if  any. 
thing  is  wrong,  what  is  the  real  cause,  and  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  it  ?  At 
other  meetings,  the  whole  roll  is  not  gone  through,  but  special  cases  are  fre- 
quently brought  up  to  be  acted  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  a  remedy  is  applied 
at  once  if  possible.  We  hope  in  this  way  to  avoid  the  danger  of  handling  pu- 
pils in  the  mass,  and  ignoring  special  needs  of  individuals,  and  to  exercise  a 
constant  watchfulness  over  each  one's  intellectual  and  moral  habits. 

Fox  Lake,  A.  O.  Wright. 


A  FEW  KIND  WORDS. 


•  We  are  in  receipt  of  many  commendations  of  the  Journal.  It  is  not  improper, 
perhaps,  to  publish  some  of  them,  for  the  information  of  those  unacquainted 
with  the  publication.  The  following  letters  are  from  well  known  and  esteemed 
teachers: 

ME88B8.  Whitfobd  &  Pradt,  —  Enclosed  please  find  $1.10  in  payment  of  bill 
for  Journal  of  Education,  sent  me  last  month.  I  have  had  every  number  of  the 
Joarnal  ever  issued,  whether  published  in  Madison,  Mineral  Point,  or  Milwau- 
kee; and  I  cannot  do  without  it.  Of  the  several  educational  publications  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  the  best  Hobba  Barks. 

KefM%ha, 

DsAR  Mr.  Pradt,— I  wish  to  seize  on  this  opportunity  to  give  formal  expres- 
sion to  my  high  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  **  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion." I  have  read  more  or  less  of  every  number  since  it  was  revived  by  you 
and  Gen.  Fallows,  and  I  have  compared  it  with  the  educational  Journals  of  other 
states.  I  do  not  see  as  it  suffers  from  the  comparison.  If  it  does,  which  I  do 
not  admit,  the  teachers  of  the  state  must  bear  the  blame  in  part.  The  Journal  is 
furnished  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher  in 
the  state.  The  information  and  intelligence  which  it  contains,  should  be  more 
widely  scattered.  Every  board  of  education  in  the  state  should  carefully  read  it, 
and  we  should  soon  see  more  careful,  economical,  and  intelligent  management 
of  schools,  and  these  boards  would  know  whether  they  are  up  with  the  times. 
All  members  of  tlie  legislature  should  read  it,  and  they  would  thereby  be  ena- 
bled to  see  more  clearly  their  duty  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  school  system 
and  of  the  morals  of  the  community.  Every  parent  should  read  ir^  and  thus 
more  fully  discern  his  duty  in  the  education  of  his  children.  Every  tax-payer 
should  read  it,  and  thereby,  in  a  measure,  be  enabled  to  determine  for  himself 
whether  the  money  expended  for  educational  purposes  is  wisely  and  judiciously 
expended.    "  There  remaineth  much  land  to  l)e  possessed,"  and  I  trust  that  the 
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"Journal,"  under  its  present  falthflil  editorial  management,  will  do  valiant  ser- 
vice  in  mustering  the  squadrons  that  shall  march  triumphantly  to  its  conquest 
New  Lisbon.  B.  M.  Retnoum. 


Editors  Journal, — Will  you  permit  an  old  teacher  to  suggest  what  he  would 
regard  an  improvement  in  our  high  school  law? 

I  would  have  the  money  apportioned  to  the  several  schools  on  the  basis  of 
the  weeks  devoted  to  high  school  studies,  no  scholar  entitling  the  school  to  aoy 
share  of  the  fund  who  has  not  pursued  high  school  studies  for  at  least  eleven 
consecutive  weeeks,  and  no  account  to  be  made  of  attendance  before  the  pre- 
scribed examination  for  admission  into  the  high  school  had  been  satisfactorily 
passed. 

I  think  it  highly  desirable  that  the  examination  papers  on  which  scholars 
were  admitted,  should  be  sent  to  Madison,  together  with  those  at  the  close  of 
the  term  for  which  they  are  claimed. 

It  might  not  be  practicable  to  examine  all  these  papers  at  Madison,  but  by  ex- 
amining a  few  from  each  school,  the  standard  of  marking  could  be  ascertained. 

This  plan  would  conform  in  most  particulars  to  that  of  the  board  of  regents,  in 
the  state  of  l^ew  York,  thirty  years  ago,  in  distributing  the  income  of  the  lito^ 
ture  fund  among  the  academies,  etc.,  entitled  to  share  in  it.  In  oar  state  the 
$26,000  annual  appropriation  takes  the  place  of  this;  and  the  high  schools,  of  the 
academies,  etc. 

I  should  myself  be  in  favor  of  permitting  aU  schools  in  which  high  school 
studies  are  pursued,  to  come  in  for  a  share;  but  perhaps  the  objection  to  de- 
nominational schools  would  be  a  barrier  to  any  movement  in  this  direction. 
Still,  I  think  almost  any  one  would  be  amused  to  hear  a  pupil  requested  to  give 
the  Methodist  demonstration  of  the  47th  Prop,  of  Euclid ;  or  the  Congregational 
rendering  of  a  passage  in  Cicero  or  Virgil;  or  the  Baptist  elucidation  of  the 
principles  of  hydrostatics,  or  of  hydrodynamics. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  state  need  concern  itself  with  the  question,  whether  the 
religious  bias  should  be  given  to  the  child's  mind  by  parents  at  home,  or  by 
teachers  to  whose  care  parents  choose  to  confide  them.    ■  C.  C.  Batlst. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN  FEBRUARY  NUMBER, 

Form  an  even  hundred  out  of  the  numbeis  from  1  to  9,  and  in  the  operation 

have  each  figure  occur  but  once.    This  answers  the  question :  48 

78 

5 

-26 

100 

—Eddie  J.  Plank,  Almond, 
In  spelling,  shall  we  say  s,  s,  or  double  s? 

Turning  to  my  dictionary  I  find  the  definition  of  the  word  double  is:  "Koting 

two  of  a  sort  taken  together."    Now  that  is  lust  what  occurs  in  such  a  word  as 

falli  and  therefore  would  properly  be  called  double  1.    In  every  treatise  on  or- 
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thography  we  have  a  rule  about  doubling  the  final  consonanti  and  in  Webster's 
irUroduetian  he  uses  the  term  double  1,>  double  s,  etc.,  often.  If,  therefore,  the 
definition  of  the  term  and  the  best  usage  are  in  its  favor,  that  seems  to  be  final. 
But  there  are  occasions  when  we  may  separate  these  letters  in  spelling,  as  in  run- 
Tier,  when  by  so  doing  we  note  the  syllabication  of  the  word.— A.  F.  N. 

If  there  are  two  letters  of  the  same  kind  together  in  a  syllable,  teach  the  pupil 
to  say  **  double  s,*'  **  double  e,"  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  in  the  word  submissive, 
and  like  words.  If  two  letters  of  the  same  kind  are  together,  but  in  different 
syllables,  teach  him  to  pronounce  them  separately,  as  in  the  words  adding,  bet- 
ting, etc. — Mabt  Cobcorak,  Prairie  du  Chien, 

'*The  man  was  to  blame,"  signifying  he  was  blamable,  or  to  be  blamed,  is 
grammatically  correct.— Mart  Corcoran,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

[S5ee  the  article  in  this  number  on  p.  166.] 


QUESTIONS. 

Which  is  correct  to  say,  That  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwall  is  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  appointed  the  80th  day  of  December  following,  as  a  national 
flianksgiving,  or  the  18th  day  of  December  ?  I  find  that  good  authorities  differ 
on  this  point  —  M.  C.  Mann,  Platteville. 

What  shape  would  tlie  earth  have  to  be  to  have  no  temperate  zones? — Cora 

TlUiOTBON. 

What  two  numbers  are  there  whose  sum  is  55,  and  whose  product  is  550  ?  —  A. 

BUBBCBIBBB. 

[Solutions  desired  both  in  arithmetic  and  algebra.] 

Will  you  please  answer  a  school  girPs  question  ?  If  so.  What  is  the  subject 
of  the  following  sentence :  **  The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed."  Is  the  subject 
flood  or  tartans  ?  There  has  been  a  great  dispute  between  ail  the  teachers  and 
scholars  in  regard  to  it— Minnib  B.  Smitr,  Osceola  Mills. 

[By  itself,  the  line  would  suggest  that  the  tartans  of  a  number  of  warriors 
dyed  or  colored  the  flood ;  but  the  connection,  as  shown  by  a  writer  in  the  Polk 
County  Press^  and  as  will  be  seen  below,  makes  it  plain  that  the  flood  was  the 
Uoodf  which  dyed  the  tartans;  therefore  ./food  is  the  subject: 

**  Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  sword  drank  blood; 
No  stinted  draaght,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gashing  flood  the  tartans  dyed." 

A  detached  line  or  sentence  is  often  doubtful  in  meaning — and  sometimes 
when  not  detached.] 


Ragged  strength  and  radiant  beanty,— 

These  were  one  in  natare'^s  plan ; 
Humble  toll  and  heavenward  daty,— ** 

These  will  form  the  perfect  man.  -^Mra,  HaU, 
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EDITORIAL. 


SCHOOL  LEGlSLATIOlf. 

The  Legislature  passed,  at  the  recent  session,  several  bills  legalizing  the  acts 
of  school  districts  which  held  their  last  annual  meeting,  on  the  wrong  Monday 
evening,  either  in  August  or  September.  As  these  districts  have  been  supplied 
with  the  school  codes,  nothing  but  culpable  negligence  would  cause  them  to 
make  such  mistakes.  A  portion  of  these  districts  called  their  Annual  Meetings 
on  the  first  Mouday  of  last  September.  The  law  is  very  explicit  for  the  districts 
with  ungraded  schools.  It  says:  "  The  Annual  Meeting  of  each  school  district 
shall  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  September  in  each  year.''  Still  the  time  of 
this  meeting  may  be  changed  to  the  last  Monday  of  August  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  electors  of  the  district  present  at  a  previous  Annual  Meeting.  This  meet- 
ing for  all  districts  with  graded  schools  of  two  or  more  departments,  mast  be 
held  on  the  second  Monday  of  July. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  called  for  400  copies  of  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionaiy  to  be  distributed  among  the  Public  Schools.  Only  200 
copies  were  granted  by  the  Legislature.  These  will  be  sent  to  those  districts 
which  have  never  been  supplied  with  the  work  and  which  make  application  for  it. 
Already  114  copies  of  the  number  granted  have  been  called  for  by  these  districts. 
By  an  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  school  districts  which  have  lost  or  worn 
out  the  dictionaries  furnished  them  by  the  State,  can  be  re-supplied  for  a  short 
time  at  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent,  by  sending  the  proper  affidavit 
and  seven  dollars  for  each  copy. 

The  law  of  last  year  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  children  in  factories, 
was  amended  so  that  those  who  are  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourtaen 
shall  not  be  engaged  longer  than  seven  months  in  the  year.  This  provision  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  attend  schools  five  months  of  each  year.  Children  un- 
der twelve  years  of  age  cannot  lawfully  be  employed  in  any  factory  or  workshop 
where  more  than  three  persons  are  at  work,  and  where  the  health  of  these  child- 
ren may  be  injured. 

The  law  in  regard  to  Annual  reports  of  school  district  clerks  was  so  changed 
that  the  statistics  of  the  children  who  are  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  feeble 
minded,  need  not  be  furnished  the  Slate  Superintendent.  These  will  be  sent  to 
the  State  Board  of  Charities.  The  provision  requiring  the  classifying  of  the 
children  of  school  age  into  three  divisions  was  abolished.  The  item  requiring 
a  report  of  the  sum  of  the  days  attendance  upon  school,  wherever  it  occurred, 
was  striken  out  The  designation  of  the  sex  of  the  pupils,  under  the  age  of  four 
years,  and  over  the  age  of  twenty,  was  omitted. 

It  was  declared  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  laws  which  give  the  Boards  of  Nor- 
mal Schools,  State  University,  and  other  educational  institutions  the  power  to 
make  all  rules,  regulations,  and  by-laws  necessary  for  their  good  government, 
that  these  laws  confer  upon  these  Boards  the  power  to  give  to  the  presidents  and 
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faculties  of  the  schools  under  their  care  the  authority  to  suspend,  expel,  or 
otherwise  discipline  the  students  attending  these  schools. 

An  act  was  passed  granting  to  all  graduates  of  the  State  University  who  have 
taught,  after  their  graduation,  public  schools  in  this  state  in  a  successful  man- 
ner for  sixteen  school  months,  the  privilege  of  presenting  their  diplomas  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  the  latter  shall  have  authority  to 
countersign  these  diplomas,  after  such  examination  as  to  the  moral  character 
learning,  and  ability  to  teach  of  those  presenting  them,  as  to  him  may  seem 
proper  and  reasonable.  Such  diplomas,  after  thus  countersigned,  have  all  the 
effect  of  an  unlimited  State  l^eachers'  Certificate.  They  furnish  thef  evidence 
that  those  entitled  to  them  are  qualified  to  teach  in  any  public  school  iu  this 
state,  and  they  shall  be  in  force  until  annulled  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  act  in  reference  to  the  Text-book  Commission  is  given  in  full  under 
JSducational  News. 


DEFEATED  SCHOOI.  IiEGISLATION. 

A  number  of  bills  relating  to  education  failed  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  at  its  recent  session.  We  give  below  a  brief  outline  of  them  to  show 
the  tendencies  of  some  minds  in  demanding  changes,  if  not  reforms,  in  our 
present  school  system.  This  account  may  aid  to  remove  the  impressions  of  some 
people  that  certain  measures,  which  were  proposed,  became  the  law  of  the  state. 
Dcmbtless  some  of  the  ideas  presented  in  a  few  of  these  bills  may  be  embodied 
in  our  future  statutes. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  secure  2,000  copies  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  Wisconsin,  to  be  distributed  mainly  among  those  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  never  been  supplied  with  any  copies  of  the  work.  Both  were 
indefinitely  postponed  in  the  Senate,  while  one  received  a  large  vote  in  the  As- 
sembly. The  law,  as  enacted  in  1871,  imposed  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  the  duty  to  cause  a  sufficient  number  of  these  constitutions  to  be 
printed  to  furnish  each  school  district  with  not  to  exceed  six  copies.  Then  80,- 
000  copies  were  secured.  Last  winter  the  supply  was  exhausted,  and  still  quite 
a  large  number  of  districts,  as  their  applications  show,  have  not  yet  received  the 
work. 

The  proposition  to  repeal  the'law  making  twenty  days  the  school  month,  met 
but  little  favor.  Had  it  been  adopted,  the  provision  in  force  prior  to  1876,  con- 
stituting twenty-two  days  a  month  in  the  emplnyment  of  teachers,  would 
have  been  revived.  According  to  the  law  of  1872,  the  Ave  months  required  to  be 
taught  in  each  district  during  the  year  embrace  only  one  hundred  days;  and  the 
change  was  made  two  years  since  to  make  the  teacher's  mouth  only  one-fifth  of 
these  daj's,  and  thus  harmonize  the  two  sections  of  the  law. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly  introduced  bills  to  entitle  the  children  of 
our  citizens  to  free  tuition  in  any  district,  ward,  graded,  and  high  school  in  the 
state.  The  passage  of  this  measure  would  have  permitted  these  children  to  at- 
tend, without  extra  cost  to  themselves,  such  public  schools  as  they  or  their  par- 
ents  might  select.    The  Assembly  bill  had  the  additional  provision  that  the  par- 
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ent  mast  pay  taxes  on  two  thousand  dollars  assessed  in  the  town,  city,  or  rillaf  e 
where  his  children  attend  school. 

A  feeble  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  act  of  1869,  which  permitted  towns  to 
establish  a  township  system  of  school  government 

The  present  law  allows  a  school  district  to  embrace  thirty-six  square  miles  or 
sections.  The  district  can  be  set  off  in  any  convenient  shape,  provided  it  docs 
not  include  more  than  this  number  of  square  miles.  A  bill  was  brought  forward 
to  limit  the  greatest  extent  of  the  district  with  this  amount  of  territory,  to  six 
miles  in  t^y  one  direction. 

A  few  members  of  the  legislature  desired  to  forbid  the  election  of  the  school 
district  treasurer  for  two  consecutive  terms. 

The  measure  to  lengthen  the  time  in  which  the  certificates  of  teachers  shall  he 
valid  under  certain  circumstances,  would  have  received  greater  attention  if  a  un- 
iform system  of  examinations  prevailed  in  the  state.  It  proposed  to  give  every 
applicant  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  two  years^  time;  for  a  second  grade,  tline 
years;  and  for  a  first  grade,  four  years,  provided,  that  they  seveially  answered 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  questions  asked  on  the  studies  in  their  respective  grades, 
at  the  regular  examinations  by  the  county  superintendents. 

A  well  considered  bill  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  a  school  for  the  idiotia 
children  of  the  state  failed  to  pass,  as  it  has  several  times  heretofore. 

Considerable  interest  was  created  over  the  introduction  of  a  joint  resolution  to 
instruct  the  Attorney  General  to  institute  proceedings  in  our  courts  to  determine 
what  right  Cornell  University  has  to  own,  control,  and  sell  large  amount  of  lands 
in  the  state;  and  to  secure  the  forfeiture  thereof,  if  no  such  right  exists. 

The  8enate  adopted  by  a  large  mi^oi'ilyi  m^<^  noticed  last  month,  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  making  the  school  age  of  children  from  six 
to  twenty-one  years,  instead  of  from  four  to  twenty.  But  it  was  not  sustained  by 
the  Assembly. 

The  bill  to  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  an  elementary  education— a  com- 
pulsory educational  measure— passed  by  a  large  minority  in  the  Assembly,  but  was 
lost  in  the  Senate.  This  bill  is  a  copy  of  the  act  passed  by  the  Ohio  Legislatorcr 
March  20, 1877.  In  some  of  its  minor  features,  it  required  to  be  amended  to 
make  it  harmonize  with  the  provisions  of  our  school  law.  On  the  whole,  this 
Ohio  law  is  the  best  considered  measure  in  all  the  statutes  for  compulsoiy  eda- 
cation  which  have  beer  adopted  by  any  of  our  states. 

Two  bills  in  reference  to  religious  instruction  in  our  schools  were  lost.  One 
in  the  Senate,  included  also  all  other  institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  appropriations  from  the  state'treasury.  This  provided  that  no  inmate  of  these 
institutions  should  be  compelled  or  obliged  to  attend  any  sectarian  or  religious 
exercise,  teaching,  or  readings  against  his  will.  The  officers  of  these  institutions 
should  allow  the  inmates  such  religious  privileges  as  they  might  elect,  in  attend' 
ance,  once  a  month,  upon  services  held  by  any  local  denominational  priest  or 
clergyman,  in  good  standing  with  his  church.  The  other  bill  originated  in  the 
Assembly,  and  prohibited  religious  exercises  of  every  nature  in  the  state  univers- 
ity, and  in  the  normal  and  public  schools.  Any  one  engaging  in  any  exer- 
cise of  this  kind  in  these  institutions  should  be  fined  fifty  dollars;  and  any 
teacher  or  officer  in  these  institutions  requiring  or  compelling  a  pupil  or  attend' 
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ant  to  take  part  therein,  should  he  punished  with  a  fine  of  seventy^fire  dollars. 
Remoostrances  to  this  bill,  signecl  by  thouKands  of  people,  were  received.  This 
measure  was  not  discussed  at  all  in  open  session,  hut  was  laid  upon  the  table  by 
a  large  Tote. 


DO  YOU  TAKE  THE  JOURNAL? 

The  New  York  School  Journal,  in  the  following  extract,  makes  some  very 
wholesome  statements  which  we  reprint,  slightly  condensed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
good  they  may  do.    We  believe  the  statements  made  are  all  correct: 

(1)  Not  over  one  teacher  in  ten  takes  an  educational  Journal.  (2)  No  really 
^od  teacher  omits  to  subscribe  for  one.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  teacher  will 
know  more  about  his  profession  If,  during  a  year,  he  reads  one.  *  *  *  *  * 
Teachers  are  obliged  to  practice  economy,  but  they  owe  it  to  themselves,  to  their 
Kholars,  and  to  their  school  nnims,  to  reinforce  themselves  with  fresh  views  and 
ideas  week  by  week.  It  is  appurent  to  uutsiders  that  most  teachers  soon  fall 
"  into  a  rut,"  they  pursue  a  painful  '  routine  "  day  by  day;  these  themselves  see 
their  want  of  success,  but  fail  to  attribute  it  to  the  real  cause,  the  lack  of  nour- 
ishment. Thej/  shmild  po$i  themselves  on  education ;  they  should  do  what  their  pu- 
pils are  doinv,  study —  but  study  about  their  profession.  To  sacrifice  a  whoU 
school  in  order  to  save  $'2.00  is  not  economy-  We  have  one  subscriber  who  gets 
but  $10.00  per  month.  He  saw  a  copy  of  the  paper  and  felt  it  would  benefit  him 
and  so  subscribed.  It  is  safe  to  predict  he  will  rise  in  his  profession.  That 
teacher  who  does  not  take  an  educational  journal  is  taking  a  sure  means  to  ren- 
der himself  or  herself  less  attractive  and  magnetic  as  a  teacher.  The  demands 
of  the  school  on  the  teacher  are  persistent  day  b^  day,  and  he  must  post  himself 
thoroughly  and  enter  fresh  for  his  »ork  or  he  will  fail. 

Apropos  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  received,  since  sending  it  to  the  printer, 
the  following  from  a  teacher  who  evidently  believes  in  the  doctrines  of  the  ex- 
tract, and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  holds  a  state  certificate;  he  also  believes  in 
propagating  his  faith.  Educational  Journals  would  flourish  better  if  there  were 
more  such  teachers : 

'*  I  have  had  four  volumes  of  the  Journal  bound,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
what  a  mass  of  information  was  contained  therein.  By  showing  them  to  my 
neighbors,  I  have  obtained  the  following  subscribers  [six  in  number].'* 

To  push  the  subject  a  little  further:  The  circulation  or  non-circulation  of 
educational  Journals  in  any  given  region  is  a  pretty  good  index  of  the  educa- 
tional vitality  of  the  same.  In  a  certain  county  in  this  state  there  is  a  most 
healthy  interest  in  school  matters,  and  a  spirit  of  enlightened  improvement.  In 
that  county  more  copies  of  the  Journal  are  circulated,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  teachers,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  state.  More  copies  go  to  one 
post-ofilce  in  the  county,  than  to  any  other.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
Journal  has  created  this  progressive  state  of  things,  but  the  interest  existing, 
created  largely  by  the  superintendent  and  some  energetic  teachers,  causes  the 
Journal  to  be  taken.  The  schools  in  that  county  are  superintended  by  a  lady. 
We  could  indicate  some  other  like-minded  and  wide-awake  counties.  We  could 
indicate  others  where  no  Journals  circulate  scarcely,  and  where  there  is  no  life 
or  progress.  There  is  nothing  singular  in  this.  A  physician  who  takes  no  med- 
ical Journal  will  be  found  probably  using  only  the  medicines,  following  only 
the  doctrines,  and  dealing  out  the  doses  of  times  gone  by. 
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THE  DECEMBER  PAPERS. 

In  our  last  issue  we  had  no  space  to  advert  to  the  Papers  which  it  contained. 
Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  need  continued  discussion  until  the  refonns 
sought  for  are  reached,  or  opposing  sentiments  are  harmonized. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Maryatt*8  Paper,  **Compulsory  Education,"  is  one  that  sdll 
agitates  the  public  mind.  It  has,  by  no  means,  ceased  to  be  a  favorite  topic  for 
discussion  in  legislative  bodies,  lyceums,  and  essays.  The  ambitious  politician 
find  it  to  be  an  admirable  peg  on  which  to  display  his  great  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  dear  people.  Mr.  Maryatt  presents  briefly,  but  clearly,  the  argument 
for  diminishing  illiteracy  by  requiring  an  educational  qualification  for  suffrngt. 
It  is  a  fair  question  whether  the  time  is  not  near  when  the  requirement  can  rea- 
sonably  be  made.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  tendency  of  such  a 
law  would  be  beneficial,  both  to  the  cause  of  universal  education,  and  to  ihe 
purity  and  dignity  of  politics.  It  would  sensibl}*^  narrow  the  field  of  the  dema- 
gogue. 

But,  as  Mr.  Maryatt  suggests,  only  a  partial  removal  of  illiteracy  could  be  ef- 
fected by  such  a  law.  Multitudes,  who  have  the  elective  franchise,  care  little 
about  it.  There  must  be  some  far  more  pervasive  and  persuasive  influence  than 
this  brought  to  bear  to  secure  a  moderate  literary  culture  to  all.  And  we  confess 
at  once  that  there  is  something  repulsive  and  incongruous  in  the  very  idea  of 
compvUary  education.  If  any  laws  of  this  nature  are  needed,  they  should  be  a 
last  resort,  and  made  applicable  only  to  extreme  cases.  There  is  needed,  first  of 
all  and  most  of  all,  a  reconstruction  of  our  educational  systems.  In  plain  Eng- 
lish, we  must  make  the  public  schools  so  good  and  so  attractive,  aud  what  they 
are  able  to  do  for  the  child  and  youth  so  necessary,  that  all  children  will  be  drawn 
to  them  as  universally  as  they  are  clothed  with  decency  and  comfort.  When 
this  is  done,  the  small  residuum  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  degradation  left  will 
present  no  very  serious  problem  for  solution.  In  fact,  with  such  a  system  of 
meanri  and  appliances  for  universal  school  education  as  the  not  far  distant  future 
ought  to  bring  us,  illiteracy,  poverty  and  degradation  will  disappear.  We  say, 
therefore,  let  the  term,  compulsory  education,  be  dropped,  and  let  us  put  in  its 
place  true  education  made  universal. 

Mr.  Maryatt  presents  very  fairly  and  cogently  what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  a 
compulsory  law,  but  we  feel  quite  strongly'  that  such  a  law  is  Justifiable  only  when 
and  where  better  measures  have  been  fairly  tried  and  have  failed. 

PnssT.  Phblps'  Paper  shows  quite,  exhaustively  the  growth  of  the  Normal 

School  sentiment  in  this  country  for  the  past  forty  years,  and  the  true  relations 

of  our  normal  schools  to  our  common  school  systems.    The  question  discussed 

by  him  so  ably  no  doubt  underlies  the  whole  problem  of  the  success  of  the  work 

of  the  common  schools.    The  vitality  and  efficiency  ot  the  work  depends  mainlj 

upon  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  and  well-trained  teachers,  properly  placed 

and  kept  in  place,  and  properly  sustained.    When  tliis  grand  result  shall  be 

reached  we  shall  hear  little  about  compul5«ory  laws,  and  toward  the  securing  of 

this  result,  it  will  be  felt  and  most  heartily  acknowledged  that  Prest  Phelps  has 

lent  most  important  effort  and  influence. 

.    Prof.  Kerr,  Judiciously  traversing  other  grounds  than  those  gone  over  by  Mr. 

Reynolds,  has  well  rounded  out  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  so  suddenly 

taken  from  among  us.    It  is  well  to  place  on  record  the  characters  and  labors  of 
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those  who  have  gone.  Qreat  is  the  stimulus,  to  thoughtfYil  and  generous  natures, 
of  the  record  of  brilliant  and  successful  achievements;  greater,  perhaps  with 
many,  than  that  of  what  is  seen.  For,  in  witnessing  the  lives  of  men,  we  see 
their  faults  as  well  as  excellencies.  When  they  have  passed  from  us  the  former 
drop  from  view.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  both  the  gentlemen  named  for  what 
they  have  so  kindly  and  appropriately  placed  on  record  in  regard  to  Mr.  SmithI 

Prof.  McGreoor,  by  common  consent,  gave  us  the  practical  and,  in  that  re* 
spect,  most  valuable  paper  of  the  session-  It  was  his  fortune  to  have  a  practical 
subject,  and  one  the  importunce  of  which  is  getting  to  be  somewhat  appreciated. 
A  late  number  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  speaks  of  drawing  as  an  **  orna- 
mental *'.branch,  and  in  terms  of  disparagement;  contending  that  the  time  spent 
on  it  in  their  schools  could  be  better  spent  on  ^*  arithmetic,  English,  and  geogra- 
phy." We  do  not  know  how  drawing  is  taught  in  St.  Louis,  and  we  fancy  the 
Globe-Democrat  doesnH  know  much  about  it  from  ac  ual  observation.  But,  if  in- 
troduced and  properly  and  persistently  taught,  as  Prof  McGregor  points  ou^ 
it  should  be  taught,  we  apprehend  that  it  would  soon  cease  to  be  called  an  orna: 
mental  branch,  and  would  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  essential  and  eminently  use- 
till  branches  of  elementary  education.  The  Professor's  paper  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  and  school  board  in  the  state. 

On  the  subject  of  ^*  Supervision  "  Mr.  Chandler  leans  to  the  belief  that  we 
should  seek  to  perfect  and  fully  utilize  the  system  as  it  is,  rather  than  to  change 
it  radically.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  force  in  this  view.  Could  we  be  sure  that 
all  counties  would  do  as  well,  under  the  present  elective  system,  as  some  are  do- 
ing, there  would  be  no  especial  need  of  a  change.  But  this  is  not  to  be  looked 
for.  So  long  as  our  county  superintendents  are  elected,  even  if  it  was  done  in 
the  spring,  we  shall  continue  to  see  dark  spots  on  the  educational  map.  For  this 
reason,  and  as  a  most  important  means  towards  realizing  what  Mr.  Chandler 
well  points  out  as  most  important  ~  "  a  more  vital  and  real  co-operation  between 
the  county  superintendents  and  state  superintendent,*'—  the  office  must,  in  some 
way,  be  made  appointive.  We  regard  Mr.  Chandler's  paper  as  a  valuable  and 
timely  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Beach,  in  a  very  short  but  well  considered  paper,  shows  the'* Position  of 
the  High  School  in  Our  System  of  Education."  He  well  observes  that  the  high 
school  has  two  missons  —  to  prepare  students  for  the  college  or  university,  and 
to  ^ive  the  best  possible  outfit  to  those  whose  school  life  ends  with  their  gradua- 
tion at  the  high  school.  We  would  transpose  these  statements.  The  number  of 
the  last  class  of  students  is  by  far  the  greater;  and  the  mistake  into  which  some 
of  our  high  schools  are  most  liable  to  fall  is  that  of  giving  too  much_ thought  and 
regard  to  those  who  are  to  go  up  higher. 

Thb  Paper  bt  Mr.  Beach  was  appropriately  followed  by  that  of  Superin- 
tendent HuTCHiNS  on  the  proper  *'  Course  of  Study  in  High  Schools.''  This  sub- 
ject he  discusses  clearly  and,  we  think,  quite  satisfactorily,  (torn  the  standpoint 
that  the  principal  function  of  the  common  school  is  to  **  prepare  children  for 
the  practical  duties  of  life."  The  paper,  though  short,  contains  many  valuable 
Miggestiona,  and  is  especially  commended  to  the  consideration  of  school  boards 
and  teachers  who  are  contemplating,  or  just  inaugurating,  a  high  school  depart^ 
ment--  P. 
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STATE   TEACHERS'    EXAMINATION. 

The  Annaal  Examination  of  Candidates  for  State  Teachers'  Certificates  will  he  heldi  as  pro- 
ylded  by  law,  at  Madison,  beginning  Taesday,  Augast  IS,  1878,  at  9  o'clock  A.  M. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  consists  of  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  Prof.  Stephen  H. 
Carpenter,  of  Madison,  and  Prof.  George  W.  Peckharo,  of  Milwaukee. 

Applicants  for  Certificates  will  be  examined  in  the  following  branches  of  study: 

(1.)  For  an  unlimitko  State  Certificate,  the  branches  now  required  for  a  flmt  grade  County 
Certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  Litt-raturc,  and  the  rudiments  of  Botany,  Geologj, 
Political  Economy,  General  History,  and  Mental  Philosophy. 

This  Certificate  will  be  issued  only  to  those  who  ftirnlsh  satisfactory  evidence  of  snccessfal 
teaching  for  at  least  nine  terms. 

^.)  For  a  LiMTTBD  (five  years)  State  Certificate,  the  branches  now  required  for  a'first  gnde 
County  Certificate,  with  the  addition  of  English  Literature  and  the  rudiments  of  Mental  Plifl- 
osophy. 

This  Certificate  will  be  issued  only  to  those  who  fhmish  satisfactory  evidence  of  snccetsftil 
teaching  for  at  least  thbsb  terms. 

Applicants  who  fail  in  any  of  the  branches  required  for  either  of  the  above  Certificates,  nuy 
present  themselves  fbr  re-examination  in  such  branches  within  one  year.  A  re-examination  in 
those  in  which  they  are  successful  will  not  be  required.  Candidates  who  last  year  faUed  in  any 
of  the  branches,  or  did  not  complete  their  examination  for  either  Certificate,  are  earnestly 
iolicited  to  be  present  with  the  new  Applicants  this  year. 

All  stationery  needed  will  be  fhmlshed  by  the  Examiners. 

OBDEB  or  XXAMIIVATION. 

Tuesday,  August  18.— United  States  History,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Civil  Government,  and 
Oral  Exercises. 

Wednesday,  Auffust  14.— Algebra,  Physiology,  Beading,  English  Grammar  with  Analysis, 
Penmanship,  and  Oral  Exercises. 


Thuesday,  August  15.  —  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  English 
""*     )ry  of  TeachlDjg,  and  r    •  " 
eustia.— M 
any,  and  Oral  Exercises. 


Literature,  Theory  of  Teaching,  and  Oral  Exercises. 
Fbiday,  August  10.— Mental  Philosophy,  General  History,  Geology,  Political  Economy,  Bot- 


There  wUl  be  thrue  seasions  daUy:  — 9:00,  A.  M.,  to  12:80,  P.  M.;  —8:00  to  5:80,  P.  M.;  — 74D 
to  9:30,  P.M. 

WILLIAM  C.  WHITPORD, 
Supl.  qf  Public  ifM^rwc^toa.. 
Madisok,  Wis.,  March  18th,  1878. 


The  following  Act  creating  what  is  called  the  Text-book  Commissloii,  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  at  their  last  session : 

Sbction  1.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  R.  E.  Davis,  of  Dane  county,  Geo.  H. 
Paul,  of  Milwaukee  county,  Geo.  S.  Albee.  of  Wlnnebage  county,  and  John  B.  Quimby,  of  Sank 
Munty,  are  hercbv  appointed  and  constituted  a  board  of  Text-book  Conimissionem,  for  the  pec- 
formance  of  the  auties  hereinafter  epeclfled  in  this  aet. 

Sbction  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  passage  and  publication  of  this  act,  the  board  of 
commissioners  constUnted  as  provided  In  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  a!>seraDle  at.auch 
time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  bv  the  Superintendent  of  Puollc  Instruction,  and  when 
so  assembled,  said  board  shall  proceed  to  take  into  consideration  the  various  propoaitioaa 
which  have  been  hitherto  submitted  to  the  legislature  of  v\  Isconsin,  relating  to  utiiformlty  in 
text-books  for  the  public  schools  of  this  state,  and  the  cost  of  such  books,  together  with  sach 
other  propositions  as  may  be  submitted  to  or  originate  with  said  board,  having  reference  co 
uniformity  and  cost  of  text-books  for  the  public  schools  of  this  state:  and  It  shall  be  the  ftar* 
ther  duty  of  said  board  to  inquire  and  determine,  from  existing  facts  and  the  experience  of 
other  states,  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  said  board,  any  economical,  practicable,  and  exp<.dIeot 
method  or  plan  can  be  adopted  by  said  legislature  for  promoting  the  uniformity,  leasenlng  the 
number,  or  cheapening  the  cost  of  such  text-books  to  the  people  of  this  state. 

SJBcnon  8.  It  shall  oe  the  further  duty  of  said  board  to  Inquire  and  determine  whether  any 
of  the  proposed  reforms  in  English  orthography,  now  under  consideration  bv  legislative  bodies, 
or  in  practice  in  any  of  the  public  schools,  or  commended  and  approved  by  aaaociations  of 
^holara  and  experienced  teachers  in  this  country  or  Europe,  can  be  properly  and  expeditiooa]/ 
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adopted,  or  otherwise  oncoaraged  and  promoted,  in  the  public  echools  as  in  the  pablication  of 
the  officiid  docaments  of  this  state,  or  otherwise. 

Sbotion  4.  For  the  parposes  of  this  act,  said  board  may,  after  its  first  meeting,  meet  and 
adjonrn  fh>m  time  to  time,  as  the  convenience  of  said  board  may  reqalre,  and  said  Doard  sliall 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise  sach  conclusions  and  recommendations  in  respect  to  the  purposes 
for  which  said  board  Is  hereby  organized,  as  in  the  opinion  of  said  board  the  facts  considered 
jknd  the  Interests  of  the  people  of^the  state  may  seem  to  warrant,  to  the  next  legislature  of  this 
state. 

SBcrrioii  5.  The  members  of  said  board  of  commissioners  shall  each  receive  the  actual 
amount  of  his  expenses  in  traveling  to  and  from,  and  in  attendance  upon  all  meetings  of  said 
board,  and  accounts  for  such  expenses,  duly  authenticated  by  the  officers  of  said  board,  shall 
te  audited  bv  the  secretary  of  state,  and  paid  by  the  state  treasurer  from  the  general  fund;  pro- 
Tided,  that  the  terms  of  appointment  of  all  of  said  commissioners  shall  expire  with  the  expi- 
raiioo  of  the  annual  session  of  the  letdslature  of  1879,  and  that  the  total  amount  of  expenses 

Srovided  to  be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
oliars. 

Sicnoir  6.  Vacancies  in  said  board  of  commissioners,  by  reason  of  resignation  or  refusal  to 
act,  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  said  board,  or  for  other  cause,  shall  be  filled  by  appointment 
'Of  f  he  governor. 

Sbittiok  7.    There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  anv  moneys  in  the  general  fund,  not  other- 
««ise  Appropriated,  a  sufllcient  sum  for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
Bbction  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  A'om  and  after  its  passage. 
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Historical  Atlas  of  Wisconsin.  We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine 
•carefally  this  work  compiled  and  pahlished  hy  Snyder,  Van  Yechten,  &  Co.,  of 
Hilwaakee.  Besides  maps  of  hoth  Hemispheres  and  of  the  United  States,  it 
•embraces  a  variety  of  maps  of  Wisconsin,  and  separate  maps  of  all  the  counties 
in  the  state.  There  are  plats  of  our  Tillages  and  cities,  portraits  of  our  leading 
•citizens,  and  views  of  public  buildings,  shops,  hotels,  and  private  residences  in 
•different  portions  of  the  state.  The  work  contains  a  full  general  history  of  the 
State,  and  special  histories  of  the  counties.  It  has  well-written  treatises  on  the 
Topography,  Geology,  Climatology,  the  Flora,  the  Fauna,  Educational  History, 
A/irrlcaltare,  Mineral  Resources,  Railroads,  Lumber  Trade,  Banking,  Commerce, 
Manufactures,  the  Public  Domain,  and  the  Health  of  Wisconsin.  Brief  biogra- 
phical  sketches  of  a  few  of  our  prominent  citizens  are  included.  The  Atlas 
•closes  with  a  complete  Postal  and  Railway  Guide,  and  the  latest  statistics  of  the 
jtate. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  very  superior.  The  labor  in  prepar. 
Ing  the  maps  and  the  articles  has  been  most  conscientious  and  exact.  The 
•county  maps  and  the  village  plats  which  we  have  stodied,  are  correct  and  minute 
in  their  details.  On  the  whole,  the  Atlas  is  the  most  perfect  compilation  of  the 
kind  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  will  prove  an  exceedingly  valuable  book  for 
reference  in  all  the  State  Departments,  business  houses,  and  leading  schools  of 
the  state.    It  can  be  purchased  of  the  publishers  for  $15.00  per  copy. 

Gboorafht  of  Wisconsin.  This  is  a  supplement  prepared  by  Prof.  Albert 
Salisbury,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  for  Monteith's  Comprehensive 
O^eography.  It  embraces  eight  pages  of  closely  written  and  well  arranged  mal^ 
ter,  such  as  is  interesting  to  the  pupils  of  our  Common  and  High  Schools.  The 
accompanying  map  of  the  state  is  greatly  inferior  to  F^of.  Salisbury's  treatise. 
Teachers  from  our  Normal  Schools  who  have  used  the  work,  speak  of  it  in 
terms  of  high  praise. 
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Salisbury's  Skeleton  Maps.  These  are  designed  to  aid  in  teaching  both 
the  History  and  the  Geography  of  the  United  States.  The  Professor  has  used 
them  for  several  years  in  his  classes  at  the  Whitewater  Normal  School;  and  has 
found  them  so  useful  that  he  offers  copies  of  them  for  sale  at  the  rate  of  $1^ 
per  hundred.    Send  for  a  circular  giving  the  particulars. 

The  SCHOOL.H00.M  Guide.    By  E.  V.  DeGraff,  A.  M.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :    Davis» 
Bardeen  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  writer  of  this  book  is  well  known  in  New  York  and  some  other  states  as 
an  institute  conductor.  If  he  is  as  apt  and  judicious  in  the  institute  asheii' 
in  his  book,  he  is  an  admirable  conductor,  and  we  would  suggest  that  our  nor- 
mal board  get  their  eye  on  him,  if  they  want  some  additional  work  done.  The 
compact  little  volume  before  us,  which  can  well  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  em- 
bodies  the  instruction  given  by  the  author  at  institutes,  and  is  eminently  calca 
lated  to  help  teachers  in  the  practical  work  of  the  school-room.  He  puts  it  forth 
as  an  aid  to  the  earnest,  active  teacher,  not  as  a  substitute  for  thought  or  indus- 
try. Hence,  he  presents  each  subject  by  the  following  philosophical  nietbod: 
First,  there  is  a  short  introduction,  followed  by  lessons.  Then  come  directions, 
cautions,  and  a  statement  of  the  results  to  be  secured.  The  work  has  to  do 
mainly  with  the  common  branches,  including  drawing  (which  is  as  yet,  UDfortn- 
nately,  an  uncommon  one),  but  discusses  the  subjects  of  recitation  and  the  prmci' 
plesof  teaching,  disciplinary  exercises  and  calisthenes,  school  organization,  and 
school  management.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other  book  which  contains  so 
much  matter  directly  useful  to  a  young  teacher,  or  an  old  one  for  that  matter,  as 
this.  As  a  specimen  of  the  way  he  puts  things,  we  quote  a  paragraph  on  **  Special 
Preparation  for  Read  i  ng : " 

The  teacher  should  careftilly  study  the  reading  lessons;  should  be  familiar  with 
the  pronunciation  of  every  w*oid,  including  its  literal  and  its  received  meaning. 
He  should  give  the  pupils  the  history  of  the  author  and  some  of  his  prominent 
characteristics, —  this  will  add  to  the  interest.  Should  awaken  thought  in  the 
minds  of  the  pupils,—  this  will  secure  interest.  It  matters  not  how  simple  the 
lesson  may  be,  previous  preparation  is  indispensable.  Previous  study  will  add 
new  power  and  generate  better  methods  by  means  of  which  success  will  be  in- 
sured. The  teacher  will  become  independent,  self-reliant,  and  a  law  unto  him- 
self." 

Hunter's  Helps  to  History.— We  have  before  us  a  set  of  cards'prepared  by 
Mr.  Hunter  to  enliven  the  study  of  history,  and  advertised  in  the  January  num- 
of  the  Journal.  The  adaptation  is  to  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  young 
are  often  attracted  by  devices  which  mingle  a  little  innocent  pleasure  with  more 
serious  work,  which  is  the  object  of  the  "  Historical  Games  "  played  with  these 
cards,  and  we  see  that  they  gain  commendations  from  the  teachers,  pupils  and 
parents,  where  they  have  been  used.  Address,  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

In  a  notice  of  Monroe's  Primary  Reading  Charts,  in  the  February  number, 
we  omitted  to  say  that  a  Primer  for  the  children  is  published  also,  to  go  with  the 
charts.  It  is  paged  in  part  to  correspond  with  the  charts.  Now  is  the  time  to 
to  look  out  for  the  comfort  of  the  little  ones  who  are  about  to  grapple  with  the 
mystery  of  1  tters  for  the  first  time.  Address,  F.  S.  Belden,  25  Washington  St, 
Chicago,  agent  for  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  publishers. 
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Ikternatiokal  Review.—  The  second  number  for  the  year  (for  March  and 
April)  has  the  following  very  attractive  table  of  contents:  Reminiscences  of 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  vs.  those  of  General  Richard  Taylor,  by  Hon.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  Member  of  Congress  from  Georgia,  and  late  Vice-President  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy;  Elements  of  National  Wealth,  II.,  by  Hon.  David  A. 
Wells,  of  Connecticut;  The  Mexico  of  the  Mexicans,  by  Will  T.  Pritchard,  P. 
R.  S.,  P.  A.  8.  L.,  of  Mexico;  Learned  Women  of  Bologna,  by  Madame  Villari, 
of  Italy;  The  Method  of  Electing  the  President,  by  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
Judge  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  and  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  York;  Modern  Love,  II.,  by  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
of  New  York;  The  Relation  of  Morality  to  Religion,  by  Prof  A.  P.  Peabody^ 
D.D..  LL.D.,  of  Harvard  College;  Silver  in  Art,  by  Edwin  C.  Taylor,  of  New 
York;  Imperial  Federalism  in  Germany,  by  Baron  Von  Holtzendorf,  Professor 
at  the  University  at  Munich;  New  York  and  Ite  History,  by  Gen.  J.  Watts  De 
Peyster,  of  New  York;  and  Contemporary  Literature,  including  notices  of  Re- 
cent American,  English,  German,  and  French  books.  The  book  notices  present 
a  resume  of  recent  thought  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  and  are  a  very  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  Review.  The  notices  of  foreign  books  are  by  competent 
foreign  critics.  The  work  i^  furnished  oa  the  following  terms:  Single  num. 
bcr,  postage  prepaid,  $1;  six  numbers  (one  year),  postage  prepaid,  $5;  volumes 
bound  in  cloth,  $6;  other  styles  of  binding,  to  order.  The  volume  begins  with 
the  January  number.  Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time.  A  liberal  commis- 
sioa  is  paid  to  canvassers.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  leading  period- 
icals by  which  they  may  be  furnished  to  subscribers,  with  the  International  Re- 
view, at  reduced  rates.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  Ill  William  Street,  New  York. 

Thb  Princbton  Review,  for  March,  contains:  Limits  to  State  Control  of 
Private  Business,  by  Chief  Justice  Cooley,  Michigan;  Design  in  Nature,  by 
President  Chadbourne,  Williams  College;  The  Ordo  Salutis,  by  Prof.  A.  A. 
Hodge,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary ;  Opening  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  by 
Prof.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  Auburn  Theological  Seminary;  Evil  in  Things  Good, 
by  Kev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  New  York;  The  Bible  and  the  Public  8cho(»l,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  T.  Spear.  Brooklyn;  Morality,  Religion,  and  Education  in  the  State, 
by  Prof.  Lyman  H.  Atwater,  Princeton  College;  Dualism,  Materialism,  or  Ideal- 
ism? by  Prof.  Francis  Bowen,  Harvard  College;  No  Preaching  to  the  Dead,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Nathaniel  West,  Cincinnati;  German  Thought  and  Schopenhaucr^s  Pes- 
simism, by  Prof  Archibald  Alexander,  Columbia  College;, The  Pontificate  of 
Pius  the  Ninth,  by  Bishop  A.  Cleveland  Coxe,  Western  New  York;  Shall  the 
Keys  or  the  Sceptre  Rule  in  Germany?  by  Charles  A.  Sal mond,  M.  A,  Edin- 
bargh;  Evolution  from  Mechanical  Force,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Laurens  P.  Hickok;  and 
Contemporary  Philosophy:  Mind  and  Brain,  by  President  McCosh,  Princeton 
College. 

These  fourteen  articles,  in  theisecond  of  the  six  numbers  for  1876,  indicate,  in 
some  measure,  the  tone  and  character  of  this  admirable  Review.  Its  object  is^ 
to  present,  to  the  largest  number  of  intelligent  readers,  articles  entirely  original, 
of  the  highest  order  and  timeliness,  from  the  best  minds  of  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope, treating  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  thought  in  Theology,  Philosophy 
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Politics,  Science,  Literature,  and  Art.  It  is  published  bi-monthlj,  at  two  dollars 
a  year,  or  tUiriy  five  cents  a  number,  postage  paid.  Address,  Princeton  Review, 
New  York. 

LrrTSLL*s  Living  Agb  —  The  numbers  for  the  wesks  ending  March  2dd  and 
80th,  respectively,  have  the  following  valuable  contents:  Precious  Stones,  BrU- 
i9h  QuitrUrly;  The  Telephone,  Wettminiater  Review;  How  the  Turks  Rale  Ar- 
menia, by  Dr.  Humphrey  Sandwith,  of  Ears,  Nineteenth  Century;  Within  the 
Precincts,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  from  advance  sheets:  Quevedo,  QenUeman'e  Maga- 
zine; Benedict  de  tipinoza,  Nineteenth  Century;  A  ring  of  Worlds,  CornhiU;'Er' 
ica,  translated  for  The  Living  Age  from  the  German  of  Frau  von  Ingersleben; 
Lay  Figures,  Examiner;  Macleod  of  Dare,  by  William  Black,  irom  advanot 
sheets;  The  Mobility  of  Asiatics,  Spectator;  with  choice  poetry,  &c.  A  new  vol- 
ume begins  with  the  first  number  of  April.  For  fifty -two  numbers,  of  stzty-fonr 
large  pages  each  (or  more  than  8,000  pages  a  year),  the  subscription  paice  ($8)  is 
low;  or  for  $10.50  any  one  of  the  American  $4  monthlies  or  weeklies  is  sent  with 
T?u  Living  Age  for  a  year,  both  postpaid.  Littell  &  Gay,  Boston,  are  the  pab> 
lishers. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  April,  is  a  number  of  unusual  interest  No 
recent  magazine  sketch  has  attracted  more  attention  than  *^  The  Child  of  the 
State,**  and  readers  of  the  Atlantic  will  find  in  this  number  another  story  by  the 
same  author,  *^  Saint  or  Sinner,**  as  remarkabble  in  every  way  as  its  predecessor. 
On  the  principle,  we  suppose,  of  **  set  a  poet  to  catch  a  poet,"  Mr.  Aldrich 
writes  delightAiIly  of  Omar  Khayyam,  the  astronomer  poet  of  Persia,  whose 
striking  **  Rubaiyat  **  has  recently  been  published  in  this  country.  Not  to  mention 
other  attractive  articles,  *'  L!ncoln*s  Triumph  in  1864,**  is  the  last  paper  prepared 
by  Hon.  Gideon  Welles.  There  is  also  an  admirable  critical  article  on  the  new 
novels,  both  English  and  American,  with  some  timely  hits  at  the  mnltitade  of 
the  wishy-washy  novels  of  the  day.  Published  by  Houghton,  Osgood  A  Co., 
Boston. 


NOTES. 


Ths  institute  at  Mazomanie,  Dane  Co.,  en- 
rolled 128  membera.  An  earnest  interest  was 
awakened  by  Prof.  McGregor,  the  coindnctor. 

Ths  instituto  at  Stonghton,  nnder  the  man- 
agement of  Sapt.  A.  B.  Ames,  nnmbered  190 
members.  The  session  is  represented  as  very 
enthoslastic. 

The  papers  in  Waupaca  County  speak  of 
Prof.  Robt.  Graham  as  conducting  a  very  pro- 
fitable instltate  of  about  100  teachers  for  two 
weeks  at  New  London. 

.  Ths  institute  at  Footville,  Rock  Co.,  nnder 
the  management  of  J.  W.  West,  the  County 
Superintendent,  numbered  seventy-five,  the 
largest  held  In  his  district  for  many  years. 


T.  C.  RicHHOKD,  Supt.  of  Green  Co.,  writes 
that  the  eight  weeks^  institute  organiaedal 
Brodhead,  has  already  enrolled  15S  membece. 
About  one-third  of  the  year  is  given  In  this 
county  to  the  institute  work. 

Many  of  the  papers  in  the  state  are  now 
publishing  accounts  of  the  Winter  terms  of 
our  village  and  country  schools.  la  many  in* 
stances,  the  names  of  the  pupils  who  have 
not  been  absent  or  tardy  are  reported. 

Thb  public  school  at  Sun  Prairie,  Dane  Co., 
under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Hattie  Salis- 
bury, has  gradually  improved  during  the  year. 
For  the  last  thee  months,  the  attendance  of 
the  pupils  in  the  three  departmenta  has  not 
fallen  below  95  per  cent. 


KOTES. 
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A  KUMBBB  of  gchool  dietricU  in  the  state 
are  borrowing  money  at  seven  per  cent,  inter- 
est from  the  state  treasary,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  erection  of  better  school  edifices. 

Pbof.  F.  O.  Burdick,  the  principal  of  the 
Public  Schools  at  Geneva  Lake,  Walworth 
Co.,  has  been  compelled  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  the  result  of  over-work,  to  leave  his 
position  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 

Thk  common  council  of  La  Crosse  have 
adopted  the  plans  for  a  new  High  School 
building,  costing  117,000,  unfurnished,  and 
proposed  to  erect  it  this  season.  They  had 
previously  purchased  an  eligible  site  for  $6,000. 

Miss  Julia  E.  BcmBraiJ)  attended  the 
hlg)i  school  at  New  Lisbon  eleven  weeks,  the 
past  term,  walking  three  miles  and  a  hidf  ev- 
ery day,  and  was  absent  but  one  day,  and  was 
not  late  once  in  the  time.  She  was  a  very  dil- 
igent student. 

Tub  school-house  in  the  village  of  Merton, 
Waukesha  Co.,  was  burned  on  the  night  of 
Jf  arch  7th.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
an  incendiary.  The  loss  is  about  |2,0U0.  The 
district  began  at  once  to  make  arrangements 
to  build  another  house. 

The  Milton  Junction  Public  School  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  Henry  C.  Curtis  for 
the  past  two  years ;  and  the  monthly  reports 
of  the  attendance  and  deportment  of  the  pu- 
pils In  the  JanesvtUe  Oatette^  show  a  very  en- 
eonraglng  progress  in  the  school. 

Thb  Palmyra  Enterprise  says:  "We  are 
pleased  to  note  the  fact  tliat  our  village  schools 
for  the  last  two  terms  have  been  snccessftilly 
managed  by  a  competent  corps  of  teachers, 
and  with  as  much  satisfaction  to  patrons  and 
pupils  as  we  have  ever  known  in  the  same 
length  of  time.^^ 

Ox  the  morning  of  March  lK)th,  the  two- 
story  bnck  school-house  in  the  village  of  Lodl, 
Columbia  Co.,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
bnilding,was  valQed  at|10,u00,  and  was  insured 
ibr  $7,000.  It  was  erected  nine  years  ago,  and 
will,  doubtless,  be  replaced  by  another  this 
ifunmer. 

Tub  Public  Schools  of  Madison  closed  Frl- 
^y  afternoon,  March  29th,  for  a  two  weeks* 
Tacation.  In  the  different  departments  of  the 
High  and  Ward  Schools,  literary  and  musical 
exercises  were  presented  before  quite  large 
audiences,  composed  of  the  parents  of  the  pu- 
pils and  other  friends  of  the  schools. 

Tub  Annual  Report  of  Bz-Supt.  Searing  for 
last  year  has  just  come  from  the  hands  of  the 
printers.  It  has  been  delayed,  since  the  mid- 
dle of  January,  by  the  large  amount  of  work 
required  of  the  printers  by  the  Legislature. 


Wb  have  received  ftirther  information  in  re- 
ference to  the  first  public  school  organized  in  \ 
this  sUte.  Mr.  Edward  West,  the  teacher, 
graduated  at  18  ye^rs  of  age  in  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  Penn.,  and  came  imme- 
diately, in  the  year  183tt,  to  Milwaukee,  where 
he  o>»ened  the  school  late  in  the  fall.  The 
school-house  had  Just  been  completed,  and 
was  a  wooden  frame  26  by  40  feet  in  size,  and 
a  story  and  a  half  in  height.  The  pupils  of 
both  sexes  ranged  in  their  ages  from  10  to  96 
years.  As  might  be  expected,  the  fext-booka 
were  not  uniform ;  and  this  fact  was  a  source 
of  trouble  and  great  labor  to  the  teacher.  In 
the  evening  school,  as  mentioned  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Joubnai.,  writing  was 
taught  principally,  and  to  a  large  number  of 
the  scholars.  This  imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon 
the  energies  of  Mr.  West. 

Judge  Andrew  6.  Miller  was  a  warm  fHend 
-  of  the  school ;  and  Hon.  Byron  Kilboum  was 
the  principal  school  officer.    Prof.  R.  O.  Kel- 
logg, deceased,  of  Lawrence  University,  at 
Appleton,  was  a  pupil  in  this  school. 

Mr.  West  left  school-keeping,  the  following 
year,  to  engage  in  surA'eying  —  an  occupation 
which  he  followed  for  fifteen  years.  He  sub- 
sequently settled  at  Appleton,  where  he  now 
resides. 

SuPT.  M.  S.  Frawlbt,  of  Dane  Co.,  has 
visited  the  past  term,  notwithstanding  the 
deep  mud  of  the  winter,  all  the  schools  of  his 
diatrict-  18J  in  number.  His  institute  also 
shows  that  he  is  an  indefatigable  worker. 

Tub  Revised  Statutes,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered at  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature, 
embrace  the  provision  that  each  teachers^  in- 
stitute shall  be  held  hereafter  at  least  two  con- 
secutive weeks. 

Tub  Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Madison,  for  ltj77,  has  Just  been  issued. 
Among  other  Items,  it  shows  that  the  children 
of  school  age  in  the  city,  last  year,  numbered 
8,0^6.  Of  these  only  1,878  attended  the  public 
schools.  But  a  closer  examination  of  the  sta- 
tistics reveals  the  fact  that  of  the  1,1)2  chil- 
dren, between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen, 
1,607  were  taught  in  the  schools,  nearly  84  per 
cent.  In  the  month  of  May,  the  principals  of 
the  several  ward  schools  reported  that  they 
found  only  57  of  the  whole  number  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  city,  who  were  neither  at  school 
nor  at  work,  but  who  were  spending  their  time 
in  the  streets.  Would  a  compulsory  education 
law  secure  better  results? 

Tub  teachers  of  New  York  state  are  urging 
the  officers  of  their  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion to  hold,  as  we  do  in  Wiscoiisin,  the  next 
annual  meeting  near  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer vacation  in  July,  Instead  of  the  middle. 
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An  intelligent  teacher  In  Shawano  county 
asks :  '*  Why  can  we  not  form  a  Teachers' 
Union  in  this  state,  somewhat  like  the  ^  Print- 
ers' Union.'  It  would  go  far  towards  root- 
ing oni  incompetent  and  worthless  teachers." 

One  of  our  wide-awake  teachers  wrote  ns, 
some  time  ago:  Allow  me  to  say,  foryoar  en- 
coaragement  and  by  way  of  appreciation,  that 
I  think  the  last  [the  February]  number  of  the 
Journal  the  best  yet  published.  Long  live 
the  Journal. 

SuFT.  MacAlistsr,  of  Milwaukee,  has  for- 
warded, under  the  direction  of  the  common 
council  of  that  city,  his  school  exhibit  for  the 
Paris  Exposition.  It  consists  mainly  of  the 
Centennial  contribution,  which  embraces  193 
quarto  volumes,  with  about  30,U00  examlna-/ 
tion  papers  of  the  pupils.  It  is  supplement- 
ed with  several  volumes  of  the  recent  work  of 
the  schools,  principally  in  composition  and 
drawing. 

Thb  principal  of  the  Necedah  Public 
Schools,  J.  H.  Gould,  who  seems  to  be  a  prac- 
tical, working  sort  of  man,  notifies  parcnU  of 
the  time  and  subjects  of  the  examinations 
their  children  are  to  pass,  invites  their  pres- 
ence, and  follows  up  the  invitation  in  this 
wise: 

Bv  visiting  schools  during  examinations  and 
reviews,  pupils,  knowing  that  their  success  or 
failure  will  be  witnessed  by  others,  will  be 
made  anxious  to  avoid  the  latter  and  attain 
the  former. 

In  the  primary  department  of  a  graded  schoo 
in  the  central  portion  of  our  stat«,  we  recent- 
ly found  a  small  museum  which  the  children 
had  made.  It  was  composed  of  the  materials 
found  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  mosses, 
ferns,  pine  cones,  minerals,  pebbles,  Indian 
stone  knife,  etc.,  all  finely  arranged.  Cannot 
the  idea  expressed  in  this  collection  be  used 
by  thousands  of  our  wide-awake  teachers  in 
the  summer  schools?  Let  them  induce  the 
children  to  gather  common  and  curious  speci- 
mens of  plants,  insects,  stones,  fishes,  birds, 
etc.,  and  arrange  them  on  a  table,  or  on  shelves 
in  the  school  room. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pierce  County  Teach- 
ers' Association,  at  Trimbelle,  February  9th, 
a  Library  Association  was  organized,  and  a 
constitution  adopted.  Admission,  $1.00; 
quarterly  dues,  twenty-five  cen  ts.  The  officers 
arc  as  follows:  President,  G.  G.  Williams, 
Trimbelle;  vice  presidents,  A.  Rosenbergcr, 
Ellsworth,  J.  W.  Gordon,  River  Falls,  H.  W.   I 


Comelison,  Trimbelle,  O.  P.  Whip,  Rock  Eln 
Centre;  secretary^  Annis  Beattic,  Ellsworth^ 
treasurer,  U.  S.  Baker,  River  Falls;  cone- 
sponding  secretary,  Ada  Moore,  Trimbelle; 
librarian,  A.  Rosenberger,  Ellsworth.  L«i 
other  counties  follow  suit. 

TuxRB  are  now  about  MO  Normal  Schooli 
in  Europe,  the  British  colonies,  and  British 
India,  the  latter  having  104. 

Secretary  North rup,  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  in  Connecticut,  Is  doing  an  ex- 
cellent work  in  encouraging  the  planting  of 
trees  around  the  country  school-hooaes  of  his 
state.  Just  now  he  is  distributing  thousands 
of  scions  from  the  variety  of  willow  known 
as  the  Salix  Babylonlca. 

E.  Stbioxr,  24  Frankfort  St.,  New  York,  the 
publisher  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  is 
Issuing  a  very  valuable  series  of  papers  on 
education.  The  first  eighteen  numbers  have 
been  received  and  examined.  They  are  writ> 
ten  by  prominent  educators  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain,  and  cover  some  of  the 
most  practical  questions  In  education  at  the 
present  time.  Fifty  cents  will  secure  the  first 
run  of  600  pages. 

The  first  Normal  School  was  founded  in  } 
1861  by  the  Abbe  De  la  Salle,  canon  of  the 
cathederal  at  Reims,  and  sixteen  yeans  later  a 
teacher's  class  was  opened  in  connection  with 
an  orphan  school  at  Halle,  the  pupil-teacheis 
receiving  two  years'  training  under  the  head- 
master, August  Herman  Francke,  under  whom 
the  system  developed  surprisingly,  and  aoon 
received  the  invaluable  support  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  Other  Normal  Schools  were  open> 
ed  in  Hanover,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and,  about  forty  years  ago, 
in  Great  Britain,  whence  they  have  extended 
into  nearly  every  civilized  country.  ^ 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  in  the 
American  Union  to  establish  Normal  Schools, 
of  which  there  are  now  187,  with  over  29,U)0 
pupils  and  over  1,()00  instructors,  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  each   having   twelve    schools^ 
while  New  York  state  has  nine,  Illinois  and 
Missouri  eight  each,  and  Massachusetts  seven. 
Tlie  largest  number  of  pupils  are  in  New 
York,  however,  where  there  are  4,15t*.    The 
necessity  of  such  schools  needs  no  other  en- 
forcement than  a  lew  statistics  relating  to 
education  in  the  United  States.     Nearly  9,- 
(XX),000  scholars   are   enrolled  in  the  pnblle 
schools.    Nearly  5,uOJ,000  are  in  attendance 
daily,  and  about  931,000  teachers  are  employ-     | 
ed,  including  188,000  women,  —harper's  Uaq. 
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MILTON  COLLEGE. 


In  1844,  a  school  of  an  advanced  grade  was  established  by  Hon.  Jo- 
seph Goodrich,  in  Milton,  and  was  lor  many  years  largely  supported 
by  his  generosily.  It  was  among  the  first  four  or  five  academies 
founded  in  this  state,  and  it  had  its  share  of  patronage  and  did  efficient 
pioneer  work  in  education.  In  1865  and  1857,  larger  and  more  com- 
modious buildings  were  erected  for  its  use;  and  in  1858^  the  present 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  became  its  principal.  Under 
the  name  of  Milton  Academy,  the  school  became  widely  and  favora- 
bly known,  and  obtained  a  large  patronage  from  Rock  and  adjoining 
counties.  The  number  of  students  considerably  incresising  immedi- 
ately after  our  civil  war,  and  many  desiring  greater  facilities  for  men- 
tal culture  and  a  wider  range  of  studies,  a  college  charter  was  obtained 
for  the  school  in  1867.  At  this  time  the  main  building  was  enlarged, 
and  a  short  time  thereafter  a  small  endowment  was  pledged. 

Since  its  reorganization  under  its  new  charter,  like  most  of  the 
new  colleges  of  the  west,  it  has  still  maintained  a  preparatory  depart- 
ment, and  given  instruction  largely  to  those  that  did  not  contemplate 
a  liberal  education.  In  this  way  it  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  it  by  its  patrons  for  a  high  school,  a  normal  school, 
as  well  as  a  college.  It  has  three  courses  of  study,  a  classical  course 
of  six  years  in  length,  two  of  which  are  preparatory  and  four  collegi- 
ate, corresponding  substantially  with  that  of  neighboring  colleges;  a 
scientific  course  in  which  students  may  elect  French  and  German  in- 
stead of  Latin  and  Greek;  and  a  normal  course  that  embraces  most  of 
the  studies  excepting  those  in  ancient  and  modern  languages.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  students  remain  but  a  few  terms.  They  enter  college  to 
obtain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  branches;  to  qual- 
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ify  themselves  better  for  business,  or  to  prepare  for  teaching  in  the 
public  schools.  Many  however  with  these  purposes  are  led  by  the  ex- 
amples of  classmates,  and  by  a  love  for  study,  and  by  an  ambition  for 
college  honors,  to  remain  until  they  have  reached  a  bachelor's  degree. 
A  majority  elect  the  scientific  course,  either  from  natural  aptitude,  or 
because  it  is  less  severe.  But  most  of  these  pursue  to  a  considerable 
extent  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  A  minority  study  Greek.  The 
institution,  however,  encourages  a  more  general  study  of  the  classics. 
With  better  facilities  and  larger  means,  it  hopes  to  promote  a  more 
liberal  culture,  and  reach  more  nearly  its  ^ideal  of  what  a  college 
should  be. 

A  clearer  idea  of  our  work  can  perhaps  be  obtained  by  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  classes  organized  during  the  winter  term  lately  closed. 
We  had  in  attendance  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  students.  Not 
far  from  one-third  of  these  pursued  the  study  of  the  common  branches, 
such  as  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  and  the  History  of 
the  United  States.  Fully  one-third  studied  the  higher  mathematics 
in  classes  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Mechanics.  Nearly  the  same  num- 
ber were  in  Latin  classes,  either  in  the  grammar,  the  reader,  Caesar, 
Virgil  or  Tacitus.  Above  thirty  were  distributed  through  four  classes 
in  German.  There  were  large  classes  in  Physiology,  Natural  Philos- 
opy,  and  Physical  Geography.  These,  with  classes  in  Greek  Gram- 
mar, Xenophon^s  Anabasis,  and  Thucydides,  in  Logic  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy, and  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  gave  employment  to 
seven  professors  and  teachers,  and  required  besides,  some  assistance 
from  the  more  advanced  students.  The  winter  term  generally  has 
the  largest  attendance  and  the  greatest  number  in  the  common 
branches.  The  average  attendance  during  this  year  is  very  nearly 
one  hundred  and  forty,  of  which  more  than  one-third  are  classified  as 
college  students. 

The  first  college  class  graduated  was  that  of  1870.  It  consisted  of 
two.  Thirty-three  have  graduated  since.  The  class  of  1878  has  six. 
Besides  these,  about  as  many  more  have  graduated  from  the  normal 
course.  Most  of  our  graduates  become  teachers.  They  take  respon- 
sible positions  in  high  schools,  normal  schools  and  other  seminaries 
of  learning.  The  aim  of  the  institution  has  been  to  foster  an  educa- 
tional spirit.  While  it  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  £act  that  it 
was  to  some  extent  under  the  patronage  of  a  religious  denomination, 
and  has  endeavored  to  form  a  zealous  but  liberal  christian  character, 
as  fundamental  to  usefulness  and  a  successful  life,  it  has  sought,  both 
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by  example  and  precept,  to  make  of  its  students  wide-awake  and  thor- 
ough teachers.  Its  success  in  this  respect  justifies,  in  the  opinion  of 
its  friends,  its  establishment. 

The  maintenance  and  success  of  the  college  has  been  dependent  so 
far,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  generosity  and  untiring  activity  of  a 
few  persons.  Its  buildings,  though  small,  have  met  its  most  pres- 
sing needs.  The  students  room  and  board  largely  in  private  families. 
Its  small  endowments  compel  its  faculty  to  do  double  work  at  meagre 
salaries.  It  has  an  insufficient  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus, 
but  a  larger  geological  cabinet,  and  a  respectable  beginning  of  a  library. 
Like  most  colleges,  it  has  made  a  small  beginning  with  limited  means. 
But  it  hopes  by  indefatigable  industry,  and  a  longer  continuance  of 
self-denial,  by  a  wider  patronage  and  a  more  general  demand  for  lib- 
eral culture,  and  by  greater  endowments  and  increased  facilities,  to  do 
greater  things.  Albert  Whitford. 


A  FOURTH  RAMBLE  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORDS. 

The  English  seems  to  be  a  far  more  heterogeneous  language  than  it 
really  is,  because  derivatives  from  the  same  stem  are  no  longer  recog- 
nized as  kindred.  The  specialization  of  the  meaning  of  words  also 
gpradually  obscures  the  etymology.  For  instance,  brick  originally  sig- 
nified a  piece  broken  off — a  small  piece, —  a  derivative  of  the  verb 
break;  it  has  now  become  so  specialized  as  to  denote  only  small  masses 
of  burnt  clay,  or  figuratively,  masses  of  anything  in  a  like  form:  so 
we  speak  of  silver  bricks.  Words  of  Saxon  origin  have  generally  suf- 
fered most  in  this  way,  but  the  same  process  has  affected  those  of 
Latin  origin. 

As  an  example,  take  the  verb  Carry,  It  comes  to  us  from  the  Low 
Latin  carricare.  From  this  word  came  the  nouns  Car,  Chair,  (Fr. 
Chaise,  Eug.  Shay,)  and  the  diminutives  Chariot,  Cart,  Carriole  (Eng. 
Carryall.)  A  chair  was  originally  a  thing  to  be  carried  in,  and  not  to 
sit  down  in.  The  word  is  so  used  in  Pepys's  Diary,  as  well  as  to  de- 
note a  chair  of  state.    So  in  Pope's  couplet: 

"Think  what  an  equipage  thou  bast  in  air 
And  view  w  ith  scorn  two  pages  and  a  chair." 

So  also  a  chairman  is  either  one  who  occupies  the  chair  of  state,  or 

seat  of  honor,  or  one  who  carries  a  chair;  as, 

"  Troy  chairmen  bore  tlie  wooden  steed." 
"  Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  run  them  through." 
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Car,  Cart,  and  Chariot  were  used  with  little  diflcrimination.    Chaucer 
describing  the  oratory  of  Mars  in  the  Enight^s  Tale  says:  ^The  statue 
of  Mars  upon  a  Carte  stood." 
Describing  "Ligurge  the  Grete  Kyng  of  Trace,"  he  says: 

**  About  his  char  ther  wenten  white  alauntz.'* 

In  Mallory's  King  Arthur,  Sir  Launcelot  said:  "  Tell  me,  carter, 
what  shall  I  give  thee  for  to  suffer  me  to  leape  into  the  chariot "  as 
"  there  came  by  a  chariot,  the  which  came  thither  for  to  fetch  wood." 
So  Shakespeare  ^*  Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphal  car."  Car  is 
now  almost  wholly  restricted  to  the  denotation  of  a  railway  carriage; 
chariot  to  denote  some  highly  ornamented  conveyance;  cart  has  been 
degraded  to  denote  a  vehicle  with  two  wheels  used  for  conveying  heavy 
burdens;  or,  in  its  true  sense  as  a  diminutive,  to  denote  a  small  vehicle, 
as  a  baby-cart:  while  chair  now  means  something  to  sit  in,  for  which 
the  Saxon  word  was  stool:  we  still  refer  to  the  original  difference  in 
their  construction  by  the  prepositions  used  with  them,  as  to  sit  in  a 
chair,  to  sit  on  a  stool. 

The  same  discrimination  is  seen  in  the  French,  in  which  tongue 
chaise  denotes  both  a  chaise  and  a  chair,  while  chaire  denotes  a  pulpit 
or  chair  of  state.  The  English  took  the  word  chaise  before  it  had 
any  other  meaning  than  a  vehicle.  As  the  cliair  had  two  bearers,  so 
the  chaise  has  two  wheels.  This  word  is  used  in  English  in  both 
forms  chaise  and  shay:  as  in  Holmes's  '*  wonderful  one-hoss  shay." 

Carriage,  denoting  a  vehicle,  comes  from  the  French  caroche;  denot- 
ing behavior,  from  the  verb  directly.  Cargo,  that  which  is  carried,  is 
from  the  same  verb  through  the  Spanish.  The  French  form  of  the 
word  is  charge,  which  has  a  variety  of  meanings,  all,  however,  derived 
from  the  original  meaning  to  hid.  To  charge  a  man  with  fault  is  to 
make  him  bear  the  burden  of  it  '^  Lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge." 
To  charge  an  account  is  to  carry  it  to  the  Ledger.  The  charge  of  a 
gun  is  what  it  will  carry.  A  judge  charges  a  jury  —  lays  upon  them 
his  instructions.  A  charger  is  a  platter.  "  Give  me  here  John  Bap- 
tist's head  on  a  charger."  A  war  horse  is  also  a  charger,  as  it  carries 
the  soldier.  A  rush  of  men  —  like  the  sweep  of  a  troop  of  horse  is  a 
charge,    A  charger  is  also  an  implement  to  charge  a  gun. 

We  have  one  form  from  this  stem  directly  from  the  Italian  —  carri- 
cature  —  an  overloaded  or  overdrawn  picture,  calculated  to  lay  upon 
its  victim  a  burden  of  reproach.  For  the  honor  of  our  race  we  are 
glad  the  practice  is  of  foreign  origin. 
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A  similar  series  of  words  may  be  taken  from  the  Saxon  portion  of 
our  language. 

From  the  A.  S.  wegan  (affiiari^  vacillare)  we  have  three  distinct 
words,  all,  however,  modifications  of  the  original  meaning —  to  weigh, 
to  wave,  to  wage.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  as  shown  above 
is  motion  to  and  fro  —  a  vibrating.  It  is  allied  to  the  Latin  vagar. 
To  weigh  is  to  hang  a  body  so  that  the  scales  move  up  and  down.  So 
the  Latin  pondus,  weight,  is  from  pendere^  to  hang.  To  waver  is  to 
move  to  and  fro:  used  metaphorically  of  mental  states.  A  wave  is  a 
body  of  water  in  motion  up  and  down.  As  the  scales  bear  the  weight, 
a  secondary  meaning  is  to  carry;  hence  wage  to  carry  on,  as  to  wage 
war.  The  same  stem  appears  in  the  colloquial  forms  to  wag^  diminu- 
tive wig-gib^  denoting  motions  to  and  fro. 

The  noun-series  presents  similar  variations:  tceight,  wave^  way,  wagon, 
wain,  wedge.  Weight  and  wave  refer  to  the  original  idea  of  vibrating 
motion;  the  other  forms  refer  to  the  secondary  idea  of  carrying  —  as 
wagon,  that  on  which  something  is  carried;  wedge,  that  which  lifts 
or  puts  in  motion;  way,  that  along  which  something  moves,  as  the 
fcays  down  which  a  ship  is  launched. 

With  an  intensive  prefix  we  have  $wat/,swedge^  and  probably 
swivel^  a  joint  which  allows  a  chain  to  turn  freely  both  ways. 

Another  series  may  be  of  interest: 

The  Saxon  verb  agan^  to  own,  pres.  indicative  1st  person  ic  ah  I 
oum^  has  passM  to  the  meaning  I  owe.  This  is  a  preteritive  verb,  and 
has  formed  a  weak  preterite,  ahte —  in  English  ought  We  have,  then, 
three  forms  otvn,  owe,  and  ought,  from  the  single  Saxon  verb.  The 
verb  signifies  what  is  personal  to  one  —  1.  What  he  has  in  possession 
or  oums;  2.  What  he  has  of  obligation  to  another,  or  owes,  as  the 
money  we  owe  to  another;  3.  What  one  has  of  obligation  in  a  moral 
sense,  denoted  by  the  word  ought.  Prom  the  idea  of  possession, 
comes  the  noun  aught,  or  whit  —  that  which  may  be  owned,  any 
thing.  The  negative  form  of  the  noun  is  naught  or  nought:  the  ad- 
jective derived  from  this  noun,  naughty  has  acquired  a  peculiar  moral 
sense  —  the  manners  of  a  man  who  has  nothing,  in  a  moral  sense  — 
who  does  not  do  what  he  ought.  Speaking  of  the  peaceful  state  of 
England  under  William  the  Conqueror,  the  Chronicle  says:  "An  man 
the  himself  aht  waere,  miht  laren  ofer  his  rice  mid  his  bosom  full 
goldes  ungedered  ";  a  man  who  was  any  thing  (who  was  not  naughty 
i.  e.  who  behaved  himself)  might  fare  over  his  kingdom  with  his  bosom 
fall  of  gold  unharmed. 
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This  discussion  must  show  the  profit  to  be  gained  fron^  an  etymo- 
logical study  of  our  mother  tongue.  Stephen  H.  Garpenteb. 


SHALL  THE  STATE  SUPPORT  HIGH  SCHOOLS? 

It  seems  that  the  question  is  being  raised  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  whether  it  is  proper  for  the  state  to  maintain  Hio:h  Schools. 
If  one  should  look  into  the  subject  with  care,  he  would  find  that  the 
opponents  are  more  numerous  than  he  suspects,  and .  that,  if  they 
could  organize,  they  might  make  their  opposition  quite  seriously  felt 
Those  who  raise  the  question  and  range  themselves  with  the  opposi- 
tion, are  actuated  by  various  motives,  but  all  employ  substantially  the 
same  arguments.  Passing  over  these  arguments,  I  wish  to  lay  down 
the  broad  proposition  that  the  state  has  the  same  right  to  maintain 
High  Schools  that  it  has  to  maintain  Primary  Schools;  that  it  has  to 
maintain  a  Military  or  a  Naval  School.  The  opponents  of  High 
Schools  generally  admit,  I  think,  the  right  of  the  state  to  maintain 
Primary  Schools,  and  thereby  they  admit  the  whole  question  at  issue. 
If  the  state  has  a  right  to  tax  me  to  support  a  Primary  School,  she 
then  has  the  indubitable  right  to  tax  me  to  support  a  High  School,  on 
the  same  principle,  whatever  that  principle  may  be.  If  the  state  may 
as.'^ume  the  right  to  educate  at  all,  she  may  assume  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe how  far  the  education  shall  be  carried. 

She  may  lay  down  the  limit  in  the  organic  law,  and  she  may  assume 
the  entire  management  of  the  schools,  or  she  may  grant  chartered 
privileges  to  certain  localities,  prescribing  the  minimum  or  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  education.  It  is  not  a  question  about  high  or  low 
taxes,  nor  a  question  of  economy;  but  the  plain  question  is,  has  the 
state  a  ri^A^  to  interfere  at  all  in  matters  of  education?  To  deny 
that  right  is  to  deny  her  right  to  establish  and  maintain  reformatory 
institutions.  To  deny  her  right  to  educate  the  children  at  all  is  to 
deny  her  right  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  morals  of  the  yonng. 
To  deny  her  right  to  educate  at  all  would  be  a  denial  of  her  right  to 
maintain  military  and  naval  schools,  to  educate  the  blind  as  well  as 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  organize  and  support  an  educational  de- 
partment in  the  schools  of  reform.  We  are  forced  to  admit,  then, 
that  the  state  has  a  right  to  assume  the  education  of  the  young;  and^ 
if  to  assume  it  at  all,  to  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  car- 
ried.   If  there  is  a  fallacy  in  my  argument,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
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it  pointed  out.    If  there  is  no  fallacy,  then  it  is  perfectly  competent 
for  the  state  to  organize  and  maintain  schools  of  any  grade  whatever. 

I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  High  Schools  are  as  necessary  as  Primary 
Schools.  There  are  various  departments  of  labor,  some  requiring 
more  intellectual  training  than  others,  and  it  is  as  much  incumbent 
on  the  state,  and  she  has  as  much  right y  to  train  boys  and  girls  for 
these  higher  departments  as  for  the  lower.  I  know  that  it  is  a  de- 
bated, if  not  a  debatable,  question  how  far  the  state  may  exercise  and 
pnt  in  force  a  protective  spirit.  It  is  her  duty  to  conserve  and  pro- 
tect civilization,  while  at  the  same  time  she  protects  individual  rights; 
bat  it  may  be  a  question  how  far  individual  rights  should  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  the  state.    This  is  a  point  I  will  not  argue. 

Children,  however,  are  not  educated  simply  to  fit  them  for  this  or 
that  sphere  of  labor,  but  that  the  community  may  be  civilized,  re- 
fined, exalted  in  morals,  and  that  humanity  may  be  advanced.  The 
di£ScuIty  in^arguing  this  question  is  the  tendency  to  take  simply  a 
ntilitarian  view  of  education,  without  any  regard  to  its  moral,  refin- 
ing, civilizing,  and  humanizing  efiPect.  High  Schools  may  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  that  this  civilizing  and  moral  effect  shall  be 
very  great,  far  greater  than  that  of  any  lower  grade  of  school.  We 
often  hear  the  expression  "  a  liberal  education."  That  is  just  the 
kind  of  education  that  High  Schools  aim  to  give;  an  education  that 
shall  set  the  mind  free  from  superstitious  notions  and  vulgar  preju- 
dices, enlarge  its  power  of  comprehension,  give  it  scope  and  discipline, 
cultivate  the  affections,  improve  the  morals,  refine  the  feelings,  im- 
press and  illustrate  man^s  relation  to  man,  prepare  the  recipient  of 
this  education  to  be  a  good,  useful  and  honorable  member  of  society, 
as  well  as  a  skillful  workman  in  whatever  department  of  labor  he  may 
be  called  to  act  his  part  in  life.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 


«•- 


A  STOCK  OF  GOOD  INTENTIONS. 

At  the  last  Institute  an  attendant  remarked,  in  a  discussion  on  the- 
ory of  teaching,  that  a  teacher,  before  entering  on  a  new  term  of 
school,  should  accumulate  a  stock  of  good  intentions  regarding  it. 
Questioned  as  to  what  she  meant  by  this  statement,  she  explained  that 
by  '*  good  intentions  "  she  meant  that  the  teacher  should  resolve  to 
make  the  term  of  school  then  commencing  a  better  and  more  profitable 
one  than  any  she  had  yet  taught,  and,  if  possible,  a  better  one  than  had 
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been  tanght  in  the  district.  The  management  should  be  of  a  better 
kind,  calculated  to  remove  disorder,  idleness  and  vice.  Discipline  was 
to  be  administered  with  a  view  to  benefiting  and  reforming  offenders, 
and  not  in  a  hasty,  vindictive  spirit.  Good  will  toward  pupils  was  to 
be  manifested  to  induce  them  to  regard  the  teacher  as  a  friend  and 
guide,  rather  than  as  a  arbitrary  assigner  of  tasks  and  dispenser  of 
punishments.  Methods  of  teaching  different  topics  were  to  be  found 
and  considered,  with  a  view  to  making  the  work  practical,  efiScientf 
and  up  with  the  times.  The  teacher  was  to  prepare  each  lesson  so  as 
to  attend  to  its  recitations  intelligently  and  attentively,  without  being 
tied  to  a  text-book.  The  school-furnitui-e,  grounds,  and  books  were 
to  be  objects  of  care  and  inspection,  and  a  regard  for  them  aud  their 
care  as  public  property  was  to  be  inculcated,  in  hope  that  pupils 
would  no  more  deface  them  than  they  would  similar  property  at  home. 
School  behavior,  or  manners,  was  as  much  a  subject  for  good  inten- 
tions as  any  thing  else  she  could  think  of.  Pupils  should  be  trained 
to  regard  the  rights  of  others,  to  be  courteous  in  speech,  and  respect- 
ful in  deportment.  This  should  not  be  merely  among  the  pupils 
alone,  but  to  extend  to  all  callers  and  passers.  The  little  cliques  and 
*^  our  sets  ^'  were  to  be  discouraged,  that  all  might  meet  on  an  equal 
social  footing.  Neatness  of  person,  dress,  and  room  were  to  be  kept  in 
view,  and  making  the  school-room  cheerful  and  attractive  should  have 
suitable  effort;  while  pure  air  and  proper  warmth,  as  avenues  to 
health,  to  study,  and  to  knowledge,  were  second  to  few  on  the  list  for 
good  intentions.  School  attitudes,  as  relating  to  health  and  appear* 
ance,  were  worthy  of  consideration.  The  morals  of  pupils  should  be 
the  permanent  subject  for  good  intentions:  all  the  more  so  as  it  usu- 
ally occupies  a  secondary  station  with  some  teachers,  who  think  their 
task  completed  when  they  have  heard  the  routine  of  memorized,  but 
not  understood^  lessons  they  have  carelessly  assigned.  The  thought- 
less mischievousness  of  childhood  in  some^  aud  the  precociousness  of 
vice  in  others,  need  watching  aud  restraining  ere  they  obtain  the 
master^'  and  bias  for  all  time,  over  those  who,  if  once  tided  over  a  few 
dangerous  years,  would  prove  useful  and  honorable  citizens. 

Teachers,  how  many  of  you  have  accumulated,  or  even  thought  of  a 
stock  of  good  intentions  for  the  terms  you  are  commencing?  Would 
your  school  be  any  the  worse  should  you  have  such  a  stock?  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  permeating  influence  for  good  it  would  have 
through  all  your  efforts,  through  the  bright,  cheerful  days  when  every 
thing  seems  to  go  aright  without  apparent  effort,  and  through  those 
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gloomy  wintry  days  when  all  seems  blue,  both  indoors  and  without? 
Which  do  you  suppose  are  our  successful  teachers,  those  who  go 
animated  by  resolves  such  as  this  teacher  enumerated,  or  those  who 
go  to  their  schools  uncaring  whether  this  term  leaves  their  pupils 
better  or  worse  for  their  presence  there?  With  one  class  or  the  other 
you  must  place  yourself,  ana  it  is  safe  to  say  that  as  your  choice  is,  so 
will  be  the  measure  of  your  success.  Wishing  to  do  well  will  end  in 
doing  well;  and  a  lazy,  criminal  indifiference  to  good  intentions  will 
ineradicably  stamp  failure  upon  the  terms  you  misna^me  in  saying  you 
taught. 

Sauk  Co,  J.  T.  LuNN. 


BEAUTIES  OF  VARYING  STANDARDS  OF  MEASURE. 

[The  following  information  has  been  obligingly  furnished  us  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Dodge,  of  Monroe,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  universal 
introduction  of  the  Metric  System :] 

TABLE  OF  LEKGTHS  OF  THE   "  FOOT  "   IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES,  IN  ENG- 
LISH INCHES. 


England,      .....  12.00 

United  States,  -  -  -  12.00 

Riga, 10.79 

Spain,  Mexico  and  Canaries,         -  11.128 

Amsterdam,  ....  ]  1.144 

Saxony,  ....  11.148 

Bmnitwrlck,  -  -  -  11.^ 

Antwerp  and  Hambarg,       -  -  11.^275 

Dautzic, 11.800 

Bremen,  •  -  -  11.38 

Bavaria, 11.48 

Hanover,  -  •  -  •  11.49 


Baden,  Zarlch  and  Berne,  -  -  11. 8t 

Tuscany,  ....  11.04 

Gibraltar  and  Ionian  Isles,        -  -  IS.OO 

I>Iorway  and  Denmaric,         -  -  ]ii.86& 

Prussia, 12.867 

Austria  and  Bohemia,  -  -  18.445 

Moscow,       -  .        .  -  -  -  18.18 

Portugal,  ....  13.38 

Turin, 18.48S 

Ru!?««ia,  ....  13.75 

Poland, 14.032 

Milan,  ....  I5.ti8 


The  foregoing  table  shows  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  reliable 
and  accurate  information  where  a  word  has  such  variet3'^  of  meanings. 

TABLE  OF  LENGTHS  OF  "  MILE,"  IN  ENGLISH  YARDS. 

England  and  United  States,        -          -    1,760  1    Prussia,         -  -  -  -.         -    8,23S 

Bremen,             ....  6,8tt5        Austria,  ....  8,297 

Saxony, 7,432   I    Switzerland,  ....    8,6i8 

Other  measures  of  length  and  volume  are  almost  equally  confused, 
while  the  units  of  weight  in  different  European  countries  have  been 
so  numerous  and  uncertain  as  to  occasion  the  most  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  business.  Even  in  this  country  the  word  ^^  quart "  has  four 
different  significations.  The  word  "pound"  has  two,  "ounce"  two, 
"ton"  two,  while  the  word  "bushel"  has  a  great  number. 

The  only  method  whereby  one  may  describe  quantities  either  of 
length,  weight,  or  yolume,  with  the  certainty  of  being  understood  in 
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all  civilized  countries,  and  without  the  danger  of  being  misunderstood, 
is  to  use  the  language  of  the  Metric  System,  in  which  each  word  has  a 
single  and  definite  meaning. 


SELECTED. 


MEMORIZING. 

A  certain  grammar  student  who  had  correctly  repeated  the  portion 
assigned,  when  asked,  "  George,  what  do  you  understand  by  what  you 
have  repeated?  Show  its  meaning  or  application,^^  replied,  "  I  do  not 
know  what  it  means,  and  can  do  nothing  with  it."  Several  trials  of 
others  ensued  with  like  result.  All  could  recite  verbatim,  but  very 
few  were  willing  to  claim  that  they  thought  they  really  knew  what 
was  meant  by  the  words  used.  Since  then,  when  visiting  schools,  I 
have  sometimes  asked  pupils  who  were  glibly  repeating  something, 
"What  does  that  mean?"  or  who  have  brought  up  an  example  in 
which  the  same  idea  was  embodied  in  different  form,  and  in  too  many 
instances  the  replies  denoted  very  little  or  no  comprehension  of  what 
was  meant.  A  pupil  defined,  "  An  Interjection  expresses  emotion." 
When  asked  what  she  understood  by  the  word  emotion,  she  said  she 
did  not  know,  and  the  teacher  could  throw  no  Hght  on  the  matter. 
Another  who  had  just  been  notating  and  numerating  into  trillions 
and  quadrilli6ns,  when  asked  how  much  a  thousand  is,  said  she  did 
not  know;  questioned  further,  she  did  not  think  she  could  count  a 
thousand,  or,  if  she  could,  It  would  take  her  a  very  long  time.  I 
asked  her  whether  she  could  count  a  hundred.  She  said  she  could; 
"  And  then  another  hundred ?  "  "  Yes ; "  "  And  another?"  "  Yes.'' 
"  Would  it  take  you  long  to  count  a  hundred  ?  "  "  No."  "And  could 
you  not  soon  count  another  and  another  hundred  up  to  ten  hundred?" 
*'  Yes."  "  What  other  name  do  you  know  for  ten  hundred?  "  "  I  do 
not  know."  When  told  to  look  in  the  book  at  a  certain  place,  she 
seemed  much  pleased  to  know  that  she  could  count  a  thousand,  for  the 
arithmetic  said  ten  hundred,  which  &he  could  readily  count,  made  a 
thousand. 

At  teachers'  examinations  we  have  given,  "  Define  arithmetic  and 
explain  or  illustrate  your  definition."  Most  answers  would  state: 
"Arithmetic  is  the  science  of  numl)ers  and  the  art  of  computation;" 
but  not  one  in  five  made  an  attempt  to  explain  scietice,  numbers,  art 
and  computation^  without  a  knowledge  of  which  the  repetition  of  the 
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words  of  the  definition  is  the  merest  clap-trap.  In  grammar  we  hear 
oi  inflection,  inflected  words,  etc.,  and  on  requiring  the  inflected  words 
in  a  certain  sentence  to  be  indicated,  but  very  few  indicated  the  whole 
of  the  proper  words,  and  some  stated  that  ^'  inflection  is  a  rising  or 
falling  slide  of  the  voice,^'  and  they  had  been  striving  to  find  where 
SQch  were  needed  in  my  sentence  as  an  answer  to  grammatical 
inflection.  The  assertion  may  be  hazarded  that  half  our  pupils  leave 
school  thinking  that  the  word  inflection  always  pertains  to  slides  of 
the  voice  in  reading  and  speaking.  Many  would  say  that  infinite  as 
applied  to  verbs  had  nothing  to  do  with  infinite  as  applied  to  number, 
space,  etc. 

Too  much  is  it  the  practice  to  accept  repetition  of  words  as  denot- 
ing the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  the  ability  to 
handle  it  effectively.  We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers,  espe- 
cially the  younger  ones,  to  the  need  of  some  other  test  additional  to 
mere  memorizing  and  repeating  to  determine  whether  the  pupil  has 
studied  his  lessons  to  the  right  purpose.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he 
learn  all  the  whys,  wherefores,  and  history  of  what  is  brought  to  his 
attention,  but  that  he  thoroughly  understand  enough  to  know  what 
he  is  talking  about,  and  such  methods  of  securing  and  testing  such 
comprehension  should  be  studied  by  the  teacher  as  will  best  suit  the 
character  of  his  pupils  and  topics.  Unless  memory  and  comprehen- 
sion go  together,  the  former  will  fade  or  remain  to  little  purpose  as 
an  educational  agency.  We  are  not  objecting  to  memorizing  rightly 
directed,  but  only  to  misdirected  memorizing,  which  comprises  a 
large  portion  of  what  is  done.  It  is  often  easier  for  the  conductor  to 
listen  to  what  has  been  committed,  and  to  look  at  a  book  to  see  whether 
repeated  correctlyj  than  to  test,  exemplify,  and  lead  further;  and  unless 
these  latter  be  done,  the  teaching  is  of  the  poorest  character  and  the 
wages  half  earned.  Much  repetition  and  many  reviews  must  follow  to 
fix  the  impressions  made;  many  teachers  failing  just  here  by  crowding 
many  good,  and  at  the  time  comprehended  ideas,  which  simply  crowd 
each  other  out  in  succession,  because  they  were  not  used  enough  to 
effect  a  lodgment. 

Principles  should  be  studied  more  than  word^i,  and  should  be  so  well 
known  that  they  will  be  detected,  though  clothed  in  a  strange  garb. 
Teaching  should  be  such  that  future  pupils  will  not  say  as  one  young 
teacher  did:  *^  I  do  not  like  to  work  in  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  because 
1  always  used  Ray^s,  and  their  problems  are  not  alike;"  or  think  as  a 
few  do,  that  grammar  can  not  be  grammar  unless  sanctioned  by  Kerl 
or  Greene. — J.  T.  Lunn,  in  Barahoo  Republic. 
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HINTS  TO  TEACHERS. 

[We  find  the  following  hints  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  industrious 
and  methodical  Superintendent  of  Richland  county,  Mr.  D.  D.  Pab- 

sons:] 

Classification. —  Make  as  few  classes  as  possible,  and  thereby  do 
more  thorough  work.  If  the  books  are  not  uniform,  do  not  waste 
time  by  teaching  from  each  book,  but  take  up  a  subject  and  teach  it 
Give  each  pupil  all  he  can  do,  but  never  more  than  he  can  do  well. 
No  pupil  is  capable  of  reciting  eight  or  nine  recitations  a  day;  five 
should  be  the  utmost  limit,  and  four  is  much  better.  Pupils  that  are 
capable  of  reading  readily  should  study  at  least  three  branches. 

Reading. —  Give  short  lessons  and  require  thorough  ones;  have  the 
pupils  read  intelligently,  without  hesitation,  drawling,  or  mumbling; 
drill  them  on  the  pronunciation  of  commonly  mispronounced  words; 
have  the  pupils  spell  by  sound  and  mark  the  letters;  consult  the  die- 
ticmary  every  recitation;  have  an  objective  point  to  be  reached  in  each 
recitation;  this  you  cannot  have  unless  you  make  a  thorough  prepa- 
ration for  the  recitation.  Primer  and  first  reader  should  be  read  four 
times  each  day;  second  and  third  twice  each  day;  and  the  fourth  once. 

Writing. —  Teach  this  exercise  thoroughly,  practically,  and  S3'ste- 
matically*.  Commence  to  form  letters  properly  when  the  pupils  begin 
to  learn  them.  Learn  the  construction  and  analysis  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. Devote  at  least  fifteen  minutes  each  day  to  this  exercise,  never 
omit  it.     Collect  the  writing  books,  pens,  and  ink,  at  each  recitation. 

Spelling. —  Written  spelling  exercises  should  be  required  in  each 
grade.  Do  not  waste  time  in  spelling  words  the  pupils  know  notliing 
about,  or  in  drilling  on  those  that  nobody  misspells.  Drill  the  larger 
pupils  on  the  analysis  of  the  words.  Consult  the  dictionary.  Spell- 
ing lessons  should  be  selected  from  any  and  all  of  the  books  used  ia 
the  school.  Never  leave  a  common  word  of  diflScult  spelling  until  all 
can  spell  it  readily. 

Arithmetic. —  Give  the  pupils  many  original  problems,  and  have 
them  make  many  for  others  to  solve.  Omit  all  that  is  not  practical. 
In  the  primary,  teach  them  to  be  accurate  and  rapid.  When  teaching 
a  certain  subject  in  practical  arithmetic,  teach  the  same  in  intellectual. 
Drill  them  on  the  business  papers,  such  as  notes,  bills,  accounts,  drafts, 
contracts,  etc. 
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Gbammar. —  Commence  with  the  sentence  of  two  words;  tell  what 
they  are.  Add  properties;  tell  what  they  are.  Pupils  hring  many 
original  examples.  Pencil  and  crayon  should  be  used  constantly. 
The  written  work  should  be  criticized  and  corrected.  False  syntax 
receive  constant  attention.  First  class:  special  work;  cla.sses  of  sen- 
tences, use  and  abuse  of  verbs,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  preposi- 
tions. Second  class:  special  work;  classes  of  sentences,  use  and  abuse 
of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives.  Teach  this  branch  by  some  com- 
mon sense  method.  If  you  do  not  have  a  Swinton^s  Language  Lessons 
or  Primer,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  have  one  for  your  own  use. 

Recitation. —  Do  not  tell  pupils  what  you  know,  but  by  judicious 
questioning  ascertain  what  they  know.  Keep  the  attention  of  every 
pupil.  Keep  all^at  work,  some  with  slate,  some  at  the  board,  and  some 
orally. 

Ikdustbiousness. —  Make  school  a  place  of  business;  almost  any- 
thing is  better  than  idleness.  To  keep  them  employed  all  of  the  time 
is  your  duty  to  yourself,  the  parents,  the  children,  and  the  state.  Keep 
in  view  the  fact  that  idle  boys  and  girls  make  the  lazy  and  worthless 
men  and  women.  To  keep  up  a  thorough  interest  in  your  school, 
thereby  removing  laziness  and  idleness,  is  your  duty.  To  keep  up  a 
thorough  interest  in  your  school  requires  constant  work  on  your  part. 
Make  a  daily  preparation  for  each  and  every  exercise;  from  two  to 
four  hours  would  not  be  too  much  time  for  you  to  use  daily  in  prepa- 
ration and  study,  outside  of  school  hours.  Nothing  will  compensate 
you  for  a  neglect  of  this.  The  only  true  method  of  school  govern- 
ment is  to  keep  all  employed  every  moment  in  something  useful.  Idle 
hands  are  the  mischievous  ones.  You  can  keep  them  employed  if  you 
work  for  it.  If  you  do  not  have  them  employed,  your  school  will  be 
a  failure,  and  your  teaching  or  "  school  keeping  "  will  be  a  disgradlft  to 
jroa.  Have  a  point  to  make  in  each  recitation,  and  make  it.  Never 
permit  a  pupil  to  leave  the  class  without  fixing  some  fact  on  his  mind. 
Draw  out  from  the  pupil  what  he  knows  about  the  lesson  in  prefer- 
ence to  telling  him  what  you  know.  Never  ask  pupils  to  recite  defi- 
nitions or  rules  until  there  is  a  pressing  necessity,  and  then  have  them 
recited  in  words  they  can  understand.  Point  out  the  principal  points 
in  assigning  lessons,  and  have  them  study  them  thoroughly.  Success 
is  yours  if  you  will  it,  which  is  to  your  credit,  but  failure  is  to  your 
disgrace. 
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MULTIPLICITY  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

A  great  mischief,  —  I  use  the  word  mischiefs  hecHMse  it  implies  a 
certain  degree  of  wickedness, —  a  great  mischief  is  suffered  in  the  di- 
versity and  multiplicity  of  our  school  books.  Not  more  than  twenty 
or  thrty  different  kinds  of  books,  exclusive  of  a  school  library,  are 
needed  in  common  schools  ;  and  yet,  though  I  should  not  dare  state 
the  fact  if  I  had  not  personally  sought  out  the  information  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  there  are  now,  in  actual  use  in  the  schools  of 
this  state,  more  than  three  hundred  different  kinds  of  books  ;  and,  in 
the  markets  of  this  and  the  neighboring  states,  seeking  for  our  adop- 
tion, I  know  not  how  many  hundred  smore.  The  standards  in  spelling, 
pronunciation,  and  writing,  in  rules  of  grammar  and  processes  of  arith- 
metic, are  as  various  as  the  books.  Correct  language  in  one  place  is 
provincialism  in  another.  While  we  agree  in  regarding  the  contasion 
of  Babel  as  a  judgment,  we  unite  in  confounding  it  more^  as  though 
it  were  a  blessing.  But  is  not  uniformity'  on  these  subjects  desirable? 
Are  there  not  some  of  these  books  to  which  all  good  judges,  on  com- 
parison, would  award  the  preference?  Could  they  not  be  afforded 
much  cheaper  for  the  great  market  which  uniformity  would  open, 
thus  furnishing  better  books  at  lower  prices  ?  And  why  not  teach 
children  aright  the  first  time?  It  is  much  harder  to  unlearn  than  to 
learn.  Why  go  through  three  processes  instead  of  one,  by  first  learn- 
ing, then  unlearning,  and  then  learning  again? 

This  mischief  grew  out  of  the  immense  profits  formerly  realized 
from  the  manufiicture  of  school  books.  There  seems  never  to  have 
been  any  difficulty  in  procuring  reams  of  recommendations,  becaase 
patrons  have  acted  under  no  responsibility.  An  edition  once  pub- 
lished must  be  sold  ;  for  the  date  has  becouie  almost  as  important  in 
school  books  as  in  almanacs.  All  manner  of  devices  are  daily  used  to 
displace  the  old  books,  and  to  foist  in  new  ones.  The  compiler  has  a 
cousin  in  the  town  of  A,  who  will  decry  the  old  and  recommend  the 
new ;  or  a  literary  gentlemen  in  the  city  of  B.  has  just  publi^^hed 
some  book  on  a  different  subject,  and  is  willing  to  exchange  recom- 
mendations, even  ;  or  ne  author  has  a  mechanical  friend  in  a  neigh- 
boring town,  who  has  just  patented  some  new  tool,  and  who  will 
recommend  the  author^s  book,  if  the  author  will  recommend  his  tool  I 
Publishers  often  employ  agents  to  hawk  their  books  about  the  coun- 
try ;  and  I  have  known  several  instances  where  such  a  peddler, — or 
picaroon, —  has  taken  all  the  old  books  of  a  whole  class  in  school  in 
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exchange  for  his  new  ones,  book  for  book, —  looking,  of  course,  to  his 
chance  of  making  sales  after  the  book  had  been  established  in  the 
school,  for  reimbursement  and  profits  ;  so  that  at  last,  the  children 
haYe  to  pay  for  what  they  supposed  was  given  them.  On  this  sub- 
ject, too,  cannot  the  mature  views  of  competent  and  disinterested 
men,  residing,  respectively,  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  be  the  means  of 
effecting  a  much  needed  reform?  —  Horace  Mann^  in  1837. 


Scolding  Teachers.  —  A  few  teachers  —  we  are  glad  the  number 
is  small — have  formed  the  habit  of  scolding  the  pupils  for  every  little 
thing  that  goes  wrong.  They  seem  to  think  that  the  only  way  to 
maintain  their  authority,  and  to  increase  the  energy  of  the  pupils,  is  to 
find  fault  continually.  If  the  school  is  noisy,  the  teacher  scolds  ;  if 
a  boy  drops  his  slate,  the  teacher  scolds  ;  if  a  little  girl  fails  in  her  les- 
son, the  teacher  scolds.  Such  expressions  as  ^^  I  never  saw  such  a 
noisy  school,"  "  Why  do  you  make  such  a  noise?"  ''  Why  don't  you 
hurry  up?"  and  the  like  are  continually  heard.  The  teacher  may  not, 
and  probably  does  not  know  that  this  is  scolding  ;  but  to  the  pupils 
the  fact  is  painfully  evident.  This  is  wrong,  all  wrong.  A  scolding 
teacher  rarely  governs  a  school  well,  and  many  a  pupil  has  been  so 
discouraged  by  such  a  teacher  that  he  has  relaxed  in  his  honest  efforts 
to  do  well,  and  has  become  careless  and  dull. —  Siipt,  Mahoney,  KenO' 

shaCo. 

# 

Good  Schools. —  A  good  school  is  not  a  grand  building,  or  a  set  of 
nice  furniture,  or  a  series  of  text-books  selected  by  the  committee,  or 
a  programme  of  studies  made  up  by  the  superintendent ;  and  all  these 
things  put  together,  though  each  were  the  best  of  its  kind,  would  not 
make  a  good  school.    For  a  good  school  is  a  man  or  a  woman. 

As  a  profession,  teaching  school  should  be  as  much  honored  as 
preaching.  The  schoolmaster  should  rank  with  the  minister.  The 
profession  should  never  be  chosen  from  mercenary  motives  merely,  or 
by  any  persons  except  those  who  enjoy  teaching,  and  who  deliberate- 
ly propose  to  be  satisfied  with  a  modest  but  honorable  living.  It  of- 
fers no  money  prizes,  and  young  persons  of  vigor  and  talent  should 
be  induced  to  enter  it  by  its  stability  and  peacefulness,  and  by  the  so- 
cial consideration  which  should  attach  to  it. 

A  poor  school  is  a  dear  one  at  any  price.  Whatever  else  the  city 
or  town  may  deny  itself,  let  it  not  deny  itself  good  schools,  or  impair 
the  eflBciency  of  those  it  has.  No  retrenchment  that  injures  the  school 
is  true  economy. —  Pres.  Eliot 
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CRirrciSM  ON  Our  Common  Schools. —  Onr  common  schools  gite 
tliA  keys  of  knowledge  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  have  long 
been  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  our  free  institutions.  The  people 
watch  them  with  a  jealous  eye.  They  contribute  liberally  to  their 
support  and  expect  ^^  value  received.'*  All  agree  that  in  the  main  they 
are  doing  good  work,  but  like  every  other  human  institution  of  this 
nineteenth  century,  there  is  room  for  improvement.  Probably  nine- 
tenths  of  the  children  of  the  state  are  prepared  for  their  duties  as  cit- 
izens in  our  common  schools.  The  average  school  life  of  each  child 
does  not  exceed  forty  months.  His  schooling  is  necessarily  limited^ 
and  it  is  therefore  wise  to  husband  his  energies,  to  give  him  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  his  duties  as  a  citizen  in  the  time  limited. 
This  is  the  common  school, —  the  ideal  towards  which  our  educators  are 
working.  But  it  is  well  to  notice  some  of  the  stumbling-blocks  which 
stand  in  the  way: 

1st.  Owiog  to  the  frequent  change  of  teachers  and  lack  of  a  com- 
plete system  of  records^  much  valuable  time  is  lost  at  the  beginning 
of  each  term. 

2d.  Studies  are  often  pursued  in  obedience  to  the  whims  of  the 
teacher  or  caprices  of  the  child,  without  any  direct  reference  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  school  or  his  duties  as  a  citizen. 

3d.  That  the  greatest  amount  of  work  may  be  done  in  the  shortest 
time,  there  must  be  uniformity  of  action  and  unity  in  plan.  The 
.  child's  time  is  precious.  His  energies  should  not  be  wasted  in  fruit- 
less channels  of  thought. —  The  Northwestern. 


School  Government.  —  Teach  the  pupils  to  do  right.  Do  not 
wait  until  they  have  done  wrong  and  then  try  to  reclaim  them,  but 
adopt  a  few  wholesome  rules  and  regulations  for  their  government. 
Try  to  have  the  pupils  adopt  their  own  rules.  Would  report  to  the 
board  the  rules  adopted,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  their  support  in  main- 
taining theiM.  Consult  the  board  frequently  to  obtain  their  wishes  in 
the  management,  discipline,  etc.,  of  the  school.  Recollect  you  are  the 
immediate  servant  ot  the  board,  and  not  the  master.  Repress  inso- 
lence, and  correct  each  and  every  wrong  whenever  committed.  You 
are  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  property;  examine  it  frequently. 
Have  the  pupils  take  good  care  of  their  books.  Govern  the  large  pu- 
pils thoroughly.  Rely  on  moral  suasion  as  such  as  possible,  but  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  a  due  amount  of  force,  should  that  fail. — D,  D, 
Parsons. 
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HOW  TO  USE  THE  DICTIONAKY. 

That  scholars  should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  dictionary  to  ascer- 
tain the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  all.  Even  the  most  ignorant  teacher  who  keeps  the  school  in 
Sleepy  Hollow,  knows  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  commit  words 
without  at  the  same  time  learning  their  meaning.  Bub  while  this  will 
be  readily  granted,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  few  teachers  have  ever 
«hown  their  pupils  how  to  use  this  most  valuable  of  all  school  books. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  sounds  of 
the  letters,  and  the  diacritical  marks  used  in  the  dictionaries  to  repre- 
sent these  sounds.  It  will  be  found  a  profitable  exercise  to  practice 
scholars  in  reading  words  from  the  dictionary,  until  you  are  satisfied 
they  can  pronounce  correctly  any  word  which  has  its  accent  and  sound 
properly  marked. 

But  very  many  children  do  not  know  how  to  find  the  words  they 
are  looking  for,  and  need  instruction  and  drill  on  this  point.  Explain 
to  them,  first,  the  use  of  the  words  placed  in  large  type,  as  guides,  at 
the  top  of  each  page;  then,  that  the  alphabetical  arrangement  extends 
to  every  letter  in  the  word  as  well  as  to  the  initials.  For  instance, 
broad  will  be  found,  of  course,  in  the  B^s;  it  will  also  come  after  ball^ 
blue  and  bone —  because  in  the  alphabet  a,  /  and  o  precede  r.  When 
you  get  to  the  B'rs^  it  will  follow  braid  and  brine  because  o  follows  a 
and  i;  but  it  will  be  the  first  word  in  Bro^  because  a,  its  fourth  letter, 
is  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet.  This  seems  an  exceedingly  simple 
matter,  but  many  children  old  enough  to  use  the  dictionary  are  ignor- 
ant of  it.  After  this  has  been  mastered,  there  are  other  difficulties. 
Some  child  will  tell  you,  with  an  injured  look,  thai  calculating  isn^t  in 
his  dictionary.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  to  explain  that  an  inflection 
does  not  form  a  new  word.  That  in  the  small  dictionaries  verbs  are 
^ven  in  the  1st,  sing.,  pres.  ind.;  nouns  in  the  nominative  singular; 
adjectives  in  the  positive  degree.  Children  who  have  not  studied  gram- 
mar can  easily  be  made  to  understand  this  without  using  grammatical 
terms,  by  giving  them  a  few  examples,  as:  '^  You  will  not  find  calcU' 
IcUing  or  calculated^  burned  or  burning^  only  calculate  and  burn.  You 
will  not  find  horses  or  generals^  only  horse  and  general.  The  diction* 
ary  gives  large  and  pretty^  but  not  larger  or  largest,  prettier  or  pret" 
tiest.  Children  begin  to  generalize  before  they  can  talk.  Nothing  is 
easier  for  them  than  to  deduce  a  rale  from  a  few  examples;  although, 
of  course,  they  do  nofc  put  it  in  words;  that  requires  far  maturer 
2_Vol.  VIII.— No.5 
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powers.  Next  ypu  must  show  that  in  the  case  of  irregular  grammat- 
ical forms,  as:  am^  was;  goose^  geese;  bad,  worse^  all  the  forms  aie 
given.  Scholars  who  know  something  of  grammar  should  be  taught 
to  observe  tho  small  italic  letters  between  a  word  and  its  definition, 
which  indicate  the  part  of  speech,  etc. 

So  much  for  the  use  of  the  body  of  the  dictionary;  but  the  teacher 
should  also  unlock  the  door  of  the  treasury  of  information  in  the  in- 
troduction and  tables.  Pupils  should  be  accustomed  to  use  the  rules 
of  orthography;  the  translations  of  familiar  words  and  phrases  from 
the  Latin,  French,  etc.  Instead  of  telling  them  these  things,  teach 
them  how  to  look  them  out  for  themselves. 

By  all  means  let  them  find  out  what  delightful  reading  and  what  a 
fund  of  knowledge  can  be  obtained  from  the  ''  Dictionary  of  Noted 
Names  of  Fiction,^*  in  the  unabridged.  Olance  over  to-morrow*s  read- 
ing lesson,  and  if  there  are  any  allusions  in  it  which  will  be  explained 
in  this  ^^  Dictionary  of  Noted  Names,^^  point  them  out  and  require 
the  scholars  to  come  to  the  class  prepared  to  tell  all  about  them.  For 
instance,  in  the  line  ^^  In  which  with  fiends  Rinaldo  strove,^*  tell  them 
to  see  what  they  can  find  in  the  dictionary  about  Rinaldo.  If  your 
Bchool  room  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  furnished  with  a  classical  diction- 
ary, require  them  to  look  up  the  classical  allusions  also.  Expect  them 
to  ascertain  the  pronunciation  of  biographical  names  in  their  appro- 
paiate  table.  In  shorty  first  explain  fully  how  the  dictionary  is  used, 
and  then  train  your  pupils  in  the  habit  of  its  free  and  constant  use, 
by  all  possible  means. —  lotva  Normal  Monthly. 


VACATION. 


What  may  teachers  do  during  the  summer  vacation?  This  query 
is  becoming  important  now  as  the  vacation  season  approaches,  and  we 
wish  to  offer  a  proposition  or  two  which  we  consider  worth  attention. 
1.  The  teacher^s  business  is  rapidly  falliug  into  the  hands  of  profes- 
sionals, and  it  behooves  one  who  aspires  to  the  honors  of  re-employ- 
ment to  keep  himself  up  with  the  times.  2.  The  work  of  the  past 
year  may  be  greatly  improved  during  the  next.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Teacher  have  not  satisfied  themselvesSwith  the  achieve- 
ments  of  the  year  just  closing,  and  they  are  conscious  of  a  great  need 
of  improvement.  We  think  vacation  a  blessing  to  such  teachers.  In- 
stead of  its  standing  as  an  objection,  it'stands  as  one  of  the  indnce* 
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ments  to  follow  teaching  that  the  employment  lasts  for  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  year. 

While  the  season  of  employment  lasts,  a  faithful  teacher  has  as 
much  as  he  can  do  in  the  prosecution  of  his  programme;  he  cannot 
do  more  work  than  is  necessai*y  in  the  management  of  a  good  school. 
But  when  vacation,  comes,  what  may  it  be  to  the  teacher?  1.  It  may 
afford  time  so  sadly  needed  for  reading.  2.  During  the  vacation  the 
teacher  may  write.  It  is  his  only  opportunity  for  visiting  and  travel. 
4.  As  the  state  is  so  well  provided  with  review  schools  and  normal  insti- 
tutes, it  his  season  for  re-examining  his  text-books.  In  some  of  these 
avenues  any  teacher  may  find  his  proper  sphere  of  action  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  his  course  to  professional  excellence. 

"  Bead  what?"  Read  many  things.  Read  up,  in  professional  books 
and  magazines,  the  knotty  points  and  difficulties  of  the  past  session  ; 
read  works  on  science,  to  keep  up  with  the  discoveries  and  arts  of  the 
age;  read  history,  ancient  and  modern,  to  understand  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  our  day  and  country  ;  read  politics,  to  understand  the  mar- 
vels of  history  ;  read  morals,  to  know  better  the  duties  of  man  to  man, 
and  thus  be  able  to  counsel  the  youth  ( in  every  school  so  prone  to 
err).  Make  notes  of  all  these  readings,  and  see  how  much  better  the 
mind  will  be  balanced  for  the  next  year's  work. 

"  But  I  can't  write! "  Yes,  you  can.  The  teacher  needs  to  write. 
It  is  his  best  means  of  culture  in  the  use  of  language.  Write  letters; 
write  articles  for  the  press  ;  write  business  forms  ;  write  a  diary  ; 
write  choice  selections  ;  write  two  or  three  lectures  to  read  in  the 
neighborhood  next  winter.  You  are  the  best  prepared  one  in  the 
neighborhood  to  give  popular  instruction.  The  people  need  it.  The 
lecture  will  thus  be  valuable  in  itself  as  a  product  of  the][effort.  But 
the  effort  is  worth  more  than  the  lecture.  To  spend  three  or  four 
months  in  reading  and  writing  will  make  the  teaching  of  the  ensuing 
year  far  more  substantial.  As  to  traveling,  it  is  hard  to  over-estimate 
its  merits.  A  young  man  of  frugal  habits  may  lay  up  money  enough 
during  his  term  of  employment  to  carry  him  to  many  places  of 
interest.  Niagara,  Put-in-Bay,  Mammoth  Cave,  the  great  cities  on  the 
lakes  and  rivers  about  us  —  why  not  go  and  see  them  ?  Practically, 
there  is  nothing  more  easy  or  beneficial  to  geography  classes  than  life 
descriptions  of  the  points  in  their  lessons.  Traveling  serves  to  re- 
move our  self-conceit,  and  to  give  us  just  appreciation  of  what  we  read. 

Every  teacher  who  is  conscious  of  faulty  scholarship  should  attend 
a  summer  normal,  if  at  all  possible.    There  is  more  than  scholarship 
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available  in  such  schools.  They  afford  excellent  social  advantages. 
Personal  acquaintance  is  a  matter  of  much  significance  with  the 
teacher.  It  makes  teachers  incline  to  brotherhood  and  fraternal  sen- 
timent. It  opens  the  way  to  correspondence,  and  sometimes  provides 
acceptable  situations.  It  always  le/ids  ,to  a  salutary  interchange  of 
ideas,  and  makes  one  a  better  judge  of  mankind.  But  the  freshening 
of  one's  scholarship  is  the  great  desideratum.  To  be  be  at  the  head 
of  a  school,  and  unscholarly,  is  a  most  unhappy  portion.  Teacheis 
ought  to  be  scholars  of  the  highest  possible  type. 

All  this  is  written  for  the  professional  teacher.  The  day  will  come, 
and  come  soon,  that  will  know  no  other  kind.  Teachers  in  the  near 
future  who  secure  positions  will  be  those  who  are  worthy  of  employ- 
ment. A  non-professional  teacher  is  not  more  worthy  of  employment 
than  is  a  bungler  in  carpentry.  Vacation  affords  our  best  facilities 
for  personal  improvement. —  Ind.  Common  School  Teacher, 
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Indvidualiiy.  What  you  are  in  yourselves  is  your  capital  in  start- 
ing. It  would  be  unwise  to  throw  this  capital  aside,  however  small 
it  may  be.  Be  yourselves,  emended,  improved,  enlarged  as  time  pas- 
ses, but  still  and  ever  yourselves.  To  act  the  part  of  another  success- 
fully  requires  marked  talent  and  long  training,  and  then  the  actor 
personates  a  character  as  conceived  by  himself.  The  garb  of  Hamlet 
does  not  conceal  the  personalit}'  of  Booth,  nor  do  the  rags  of  Rip  Van 
Winkle  hide  Jefferson.  Barrett  and  -McWade  are  none  the  less  mas- 
ters because  of  different  impersonations  of  the  same  characters.  There 
is  no  substanoe  in  an  echo,  and  nothing  but  amusement  in  its  frag- 
mentary repetitions. 

Growth.  Stagnant  individuality  becomes  extremely  offensive.  One 
may  become  hardened  and  dried  in  original  form,  and  thus  be  noth- 
ing better  than  an  individual  brick.  The  teacher  who  is  not  conscious 
of  power  this  year,  of  which  he  was  ignorant  last  year,  can  do  his  best 
work  in  penning  a  resignation.  The  limit  of  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  business  part  of  the  work  may  be  reached,  bat  the  limit 
of  personal  power  over  the  inner  life  of  the  child  is  not  reached  until 
the  possibility  of  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  no  longer 
exists,  and  your  experience  will  lead  you  to  substitute  for  the  last 
qualified  phrase  the  signficant  word  "  Never!''*  Study,  narrowed  to 
the  topics  of  instruction,  is  not  productive  of  the  best  growth.     Some- 
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thing  outside  of  the  school  work  will  engage  the  efforts  of  all  who 
*  merit  success.  Not  accretion,  but  assimilation  increases  power.  Hu- 
man growth,  and,  above  all,  mental  growth  is  from  within.  What- 
ever calls  the  mental  powers  into  exercise  strengthens  them,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  facilitates  their  concentration  upon  the  work  immedi- 
ately in  hand.  Seek  eminence  in  one  department  of  study,  and  you 
will  the  more  surely  succeed  in  the  great  end  of  all  teaching  —  arous- 
ing to  activity  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

Devotion.  The  meanest  employment  is  ennobled  by  the  spirit  of 
the  workman.  The  drudgery  of  any  labor  is  relieved  by  the  purpose 
of  the  laborer  to  strive  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  ideal  possi- 
ble to  his  work.  The  privations  of  winter,  the  toils  of  spring,  and 
the  heats  of  summer  are  forgotton  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  garnered 
harvests.  Vagrant  affection  secures  no  friends  and  experiences  no  de- 
light. Centered  affection  gives  vigor  to  effort,  satisfaction  to  desire, 
and  rest  to  weariness.  If  circumstances  are  not  suited  to  your  choice, 
suit  your  choice  to  circumstances,  until  the  latter  can  be  changed  or 
the  former  gratified.  At  all  events,  make  the  best  of  all,  and  do  your 
best  in  all.    Lose  the  slave  in  the  devotee. 

Ambition.  "  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts."  If  there  are  places 
more  desirable  than  your  own,  gain  them  by  passing,  not  by  pulling 
back  competitors.  First  deserve  the  place  you  seek,  and  then  openly 
and  honorably  seek  it  when  vacant.  No  ambition  is  more  laudable 
than  that  which  concerns  itself  with  improving  one's  conditions  by 
self-improvement.  No  contentment  is  more  worthy  than  that  which 
inspires  the  doing  well  of  present  duty,  because  of  its  bearing  upon  a 
better  future.  Labor  onward  with  an  eye  upward.  Remember  that 
there  are  higher  and  lower  places  within  the  limits  of  your  dail}-  work. 
"  Excelsior  "  is  a  motto  as  pertinent  in  one  room  as  in  a  building  of 
many  rooms.  The  opportunities  for  gratifying  a  noble  ambition  are 
far  more  frequent  than  are  the  resignations  of  those  whose  positions 
are  most  attractive.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  [failure  if  it  be  not  too 
oft  repeated,  nor  chronic  in  its  character.  There  is  disgrace  in  yield- 
ing to  failure  as  well  as  in  a  stubborn  determination  to  perpetuate  it. 
Succeed  or  surrender. 

Character.  Reputation  is  but  a  shadow  which  follows  the  man 
who  moves  toward  the  sun.  Pursue  reputation  as  an  end  and  you 
may  be  sure  of  walking  into  the  darkness.  Character  may  be  better 
or  worse  than  reputation.  The  shadow  represents  only  the  outward 
form  of  the  substance.    It  is  of  the  inner  life  I  would  speak,  and  I 
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would  commend  to  you  the  possession  of  cool  reason,  calm  judgment, 
unswerving  fidelity  to  truth,  resolute  purpose  to  do  and  to  maintain  , 
the  right,  warm  sympathy,  generous  forbearance,  willing  self-denial, 
clear  conscience,  and,  may  I  not  add,  intelligent  trust  in  God  —  all  of 
which  are  elements  in  the  composition  of  a  character  which  far  trans- 
cends the  best  reputation. 

It  is  a  true  character  which  gives  vigor  to  loyalty,  breadth  to  fra- 
ternity, strength  to  individuality,  stability  to  growth,  steadiness  to 
devotion,  a  curb  to  ambition,  and  value  to  reputation.  — From  a  Fare- 
fvell  Address  to  the  Teachers  of  Chicago^  by  J.  L.  Pickabd. 


THE  CONGO  AND  STANLEY. 

The  Congo  river,  rather  its  lower  portion,  received  its  name  firom 
the  country  of  Congo  just  south  of  it,  and  near  the  Atlantic  coast; 
Stanley,  therefore,  holds  that  "  Congo  land  has  no  right  to  give  its 
name  to  the  river  any  more  than  any  other  of  the  hundred  different 
districts  by  which  it  flows,"  and  he  found  that  each  district  gave  the 
river,  or  that  part  of  it  which  flows  past  or  through  it,  a  distinct 
name,  according  to  the  language  of  the  tribe,  but  in  every  case  mean- 
ing water  or  river. 

The  Congo  river,  applying  the  name  to  the  whole  of  the  main 
stream,  rises  in  Lake  Bangweolo,  or  Bemba  (latitude  12°  S.)  which 
has  several  affluents  from  the  east,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Cham- 
beze.  This  lake  and  its  affluents  were  discovered  by  Livingstone;  so, 
too,  was  the  Congo  for  a  considerable  distance  north  of  its  source.  It 
was  just  south  of  Lake  Bangweolo,  that  Livingstone  died,  May  1, 
1873.  Issuing  from  this  lake,  the  Luapula  (by  which  this  portion  of 
the  Congo  is  known)  enters  Lake  Moero.  Here]  the  main  stream  re- 
ceives the  name  of  Lualaba  and  flows  in  a  northwesterly  direction  as 
far  as  two  degrees  north  of  the  Equator,  where  it  turns,  and  in  a 
generally  southwesterly  direction,  flows  into  the  Atlantic;  this  latter 
part  of  its  course  contains  numerous  cataracts  and  rapids,  and  along 
its  banks,  in  the  region  of  the  Equator,  cannibals  are  the  terror  of  the 
explorer.  It  was  owing  to  the  reported  ferocity  of  these  savages  that 
Lieutenant  Cameron  abandoned  the  line  of  the  main  stream  west  of 
Lake  Tanganyika,  and  struck  for  the  coast  overland  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  to  Benguela. 

To  Stanley,  who  had  become  almost  indifferent  to  the  many  dan- 
gers from  floods,  fevers,  famine,  wild  beasts  and  wilder  men,  was  re- 
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served  the  task  of  demonstrating  that  the  Lualaba  was  a  tributary  or 
cootinuation  of  the  Congo,  and  not  of  the  Nile  as  some  had  supposed. 

In  the  face  of  Arab  assurances  that  such  an  undertaking  as  Stanley 
proposed  (the  descent  of  this  stream)  would  be  disastrous  —  that  his 
followers  would  desert  him,  that  be  would  be  dashed  over  cataracts, 
or  that  he  would  be  murdered  and  eaten  by  cannibals  —  he  set  out  ou 
this  perilous  expedition,  and,  notwithstanding  many  wonderful  escapes 
in  fierce  contests  with  powerful  tribes,  he  reached  the  coast. 

The  region  of  cataracts,  west  of  17°  east  longitude,  was  passed  on 
land,  where  no  difficulty  with  the  natives  was  encountered;  here  the 
chiefs  and  tribes  were  quite  gentle  and  friendly.  The  whole  course 
of  the  Congo,  Stanley  puts  down  as  two  thousand  nine  hundred  miles; 
and  while  the  Nile  is  much  longer  —  four  thousand  miles,  ^*  the  Congo 
could  furnish  water  to  three  Niles.^^  The  banks  of  the  Congo  are 
thickly  inhabited;  the  towns  are,  in  some  places,  two  miles  long,  and 
are  superior  to  those  in  East  Central  Africa.  The  natives  in  these 
places  are  engaged  in  trade  and  fairs.  From  the  valley  of  the  Congo 
may  be  obtained  ivory,  cotton.  India-rubber,  ground  nuts,  palm  oil, 
and  other  useful  products. 

Stanley  entered  Central  Africa  from  Zanzibar  on  the  east  coast, 
whence  he  took  a  northwesterly  course  to  Victoria  Niyanza  (Niyanza 
means  lake  or  water)  which  he  explored.  After  crossing  to  Albert 
Niyanza,  he  carefully  explored  Lake  Tanganyika;  this  was  previous 
to  his  voyage  down  the  Congo. 

Mr.  Stanley,  full  of  veneration  for  that  intrepid  explorer  and  sainted 
man,  David  Livingstone,  eloquently  and  justly  urges  that  the  whole 
of  the  great  stream  be  hereafter  known  by  the  name  of  the  LiviNe* 
STONE  River. 

The  source  of  the  Nile,  as  discovered  by  Stanley,  is  about  midway 
between  Zanzibar  and  Victoria  Niyanza.  —  James  Monteith,  in 
Barnes'  Educational  Monthly. 


Educated  Helplessness. —  "We  thank  you,"  said  the  Iroquois 
Chief  (in  the  year  1774)  to  the  government  of  Virginia,  which  offered 
to  educate  some  of  their  young  men,  "  we  have  already  had  experience 
of  your  education,  and  some  whom  you  have  educated  in  all  your 
sciences  come  back  to  us  bad  runners,  ignorant  of  woodcraft,  unable 
to  trap  a  deer,  snare  a  fish,  to  build  a  wigwam;  we  cannot  accept 
your  offer,  though  we  appreciate  your  good  will,  but  we  will  take  a 
few  of  your  sons  and  make  men  of  them." 
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KEEPING  SCHOOL  AND  TEACHING  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  those  who  "  keep  school "  is  very  much  larger  than 
that  of  those  who  ^^  te<ich  school."  It  is  quite  sad  to  think  that  so- 
many  of  the  schools  of  our  land  are  placed  under  the  care  of  keepers 
rather  than  teachers.     The  difference  between  the  two  is  very  great. 

A  man  may  be  competent  to  keep  a  large  stable  full  of  horses,  and 
yet  not  be  able  properly  to  train  or  manage  a  single  one.  So  a  per- 
son may  keep  a  room  full  of  children,  daj'^  after  day,  and  month  after 
month,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  impart  any  important  knowledge,  or 
exercise  any  wholesome  discipline. 

In  every  community  there  are  to  be  found  numbers  of  persons  who 
are  candidates  for  the  teacher^s  vocation,  but  how  small  the  number 
of  those  who  have  any  proper  realization  of  the  work  to  be  done«  or 
any  true  fitness  for  its  accomplishment.  And  how  often  does  it  hap- 
pen that  true  merit  and  fitness  are  disregarded,  or  made  secondary  to 
pretence  or  cheapness. 

If  an  intelligent  farmer  has  occasion  to  employ  some  one  to  "  break  '* 
or  "  train ''  a  favorite  colt,  does  he  look  for  some  pretender  who  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  task  at  a  low  rate  of  compensation? 

Does  he  not  rather  make  skill  and  ability  primary  considerations? 

Most  assuredly  he  does,  for  he  well  knows  that  the  true  worth  and 
value  of  the  coming  horse  depends  greatly  upon  the  training  and  dis- 
cipline which  are  given  to  the  colt. 

But  it  is  too  often  that  quite  a  different  course  is  pursued  in  the 
employment  of  those  who  are  to  educate  and  discipline  the  young. 

In  how  many  cases  is  cheapness  in  compensation  made  paramouni 
to  true  qualification. 

And  as  a  consequence,  how  many  schools  are  kept  that  are  not  in 
any  true  sense,  taught  and  disciplined.  — Am,  Jour.  Ed, 

Aims  of  Normal  Schools. —  The  aims  of  these  schools  are  well 
expressed  in  the  following  extract  of  the  Prussian  war:  "The  direc- 
tors of  teachers'  seminaries  shall  rather  seek  to  conduct  the  pupil- 
teachers  by  their  own  experience  to  simple  and  clear  principles,  than 
to  give  them  theories  for  their  guidance;  and  with  this  end  in  view 
primary  schools  shall  be  joined  to  all  teachers'  seminaries,  where  the 

pupil-teachers  may  be  practiced  in  the  art  of  teaching." 

*- 

A  teacher  who  is  attempting  to  teach  without  inspiring  the  pupil 
with  a  desire  to  learn,  is  hammering  on  cold  iron. — Horace  Mann. 
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VENTILATION. 

If  a  man  builds  a  house  to  live  in  himself,  he  is  at  liberty  to  con- 
struct it  as  he  pleases;  bat  he  has  no  right  to  oblige  anybody  else  to 
submit  to  serious  discomfort  and  misery  because  of  his  whims  or  ig- 
norance. So,  in  this  matter  of  school-houses,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  less  than  wicked  to  huddle  scores  of  human  beings  togetherr 
where  they  can't  help  themselves^  into  rooms  where  the  fresh  air  can 
not  be  obtained  without  harm  to  some  of  the  number. 

There  is  a  great  secret  connected  with  this  matter  of  enforced  im- 
pure air;  it  has  a  more  pernicious  effect  upon  the  brains  of  the  pu- 
pils, than  it  has  upon  their  comfort  even;  and  when  you  miss  pure 
air  from  the  lungs,  you  will  miss,  in  a  greater  degree,  sense  from  the 
brain,  lor  brains  can  not  do  their  duty  if  the  blood  which  feeds  them 
is  poisoned  with  impurity! 

The  school-room,  then,  so  pretty  as  it  is  every  other  way,  is  want- 
ing sadly  in  this  one  great  essential;  it  i^  not  built  with  an  eye  open 
to  the  best  good  of  those  who  have  to  stay  in  it  for  the  chief  part  of 
every  day,  year  in  and  year  out!  The  teacher  doesn^t  want  to  open 
the  windows  on  to  the  little  fellows,  neither  does  she  want  them  to 
try  to  thrive  (?)  on  carbonic-acid  gas!  Will  you  please  tell  me  which 
of  these  two  evils  is  the  least? 

The  school-houses  which  are  being  erected  now  are  arranged  with 
a  view  toward  this  great  necessity;  but  that  doesn't  help  the  thou- 
sands who  attend  school  in  other  buildings  where  this  point  has  not 
been  attended  to,  so  my  question  is  still  patent. 

If  I  could  call  attention  to  this  fact,  and  feel  that  the  persons  hav- 
ing the  thing  in  charge  would  look  critically  into  some  of  the  old^r 
buildings,  with  a' view  to  remedying  this  serious  defect,  rather  than 
cast  quite  so  much  of  complaint  on  the  poor  teacher,  I  should  know 
that  many  a  weak  little  suffering  piece  of  humanity  would  revel  in 
his  hours  of  labor,  for  he  would  be  drawing  from  the  one  great  heal- 
ing element,  while  sick  and  well  would  alike  be  blessed.  —  N.  E. 
Jour.  Ed. 

Stand  by  the  High  School.  — The  persons  who  are  endeavoring 
to  destroy  our  public  High  Schools  will  find  that  they  have  under* 
taken  a  work  far  beyond  their  power.  Our  Public  School  system  is 
a  growth,  and  the  High  School  is  a  part  of  that  growth.  Indeed  the 
griMied  school  school  system  in  Ohio  as  an  unendowed  academy  was  a 
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natural  result  of  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  As  soon  as  the 
free  schools  caused  the  withdrawal  from  the  unendowed  academies  of 
the  pupils  in  the  lower  studies  the  academies  lost  an  important  part 
of  their  pecuniary  support.  The  decay  of  the  academy  system  nec- 
essarily caused  the  establishment,  in  the  larger  villages  and  cities,  of 
free  High  Schools.  To  restore  the  unendowed  academy  system  it  will 
be  necessary  not  only  to  abolish  free  High  Schools  but  also  free  Oram- 
mar  Schools.  It  is  folly  to  think  that  these  results  can  be  brought 
about  in  view  of  the  deep  hold  free-school  education  has  upon  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Those  persons  who  think  they  can  secure  the 
votes  of  the  poor  in  favor  of  abolishing  free  High  Schools  on  the 
ground  that  they  benefit  only  the  rich,  are  greatly  mistaken.  The 
poor  know  that  these  schools  are  sustained  by  taxation  on  property 
and  not  on  a  want  of  property,  and  hence  can  be  no  burden  upon 
them,  and  furthermore  that  many  boys  and  girls  reach  the  High 
School  from  families  that  do  not  pay  a  dollar  of  tax,  or  from  families 
whose  school  tax  is  considerably  below  what  the  tuition  of  their 
children  would  be  in  private  schools  or  academies.  If  the  free  High 
Schools  should  be  abolished  hundreds  and  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
now  enjoying  High  School  privileges  would  not  be  in  school  at  all. — 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


Hints  on  Drawing. —  The  foundation  I  need  n6t  inform  you  for 
industrial  e*ducation  to  be  general  instruction  is  Drawing^  pupils  to 
begin  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  learn  to  write.  The  cost  of  the  in- 
struction may  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  giving  it  from  the 
blackboard  to  classes  simultaneously;  each  pupil  making  his  or  her 
own  scale  on  stiflP  paper,  and  drawing  to  that  scale  from  a  sketch 
made  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard  from  one  of  a  set  of  copies 
furnished  her  for  the  purpose.  Plain  designs  for  textile  fabrics, 
screws,  pinions  and  the  simpler  elements  of  machines,  are  good  sub- 
jects, when  represented  divided  into  squares,  the  size  of  the  squares 
being  given;  and  if  the  pupils  be  required  to  indicate  the  points  of  a 
curve  by  dots,  and  then  to  join  these  carefully,  the  exercises  become 
both  free-hand  and  mechanical.  A  few  copies  in  addition  to  the  set 
will  be  needed  to  hand  to  pupils  who  hurriedly  finish  their  exercise,  in 
order  to  keep  them  busy  until  the  remainder  of  the  class  shall  com- 
plete it.  Outline  drawing  from  models  beginning  with  the  symmet- 
rical solids,  set  up  in  full  view  of  the  class,  naturally  succeeds  that  of 
the  skeletons,  and  to  this  again  succeeds  line  shading  with  pencil  and 
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p«n.  To  carry  indastrial  education  thus  far  involves  little  expense 
for  materials,  bat  much  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  who  must  add 
a  knowledge  of  drawing  to  their  own  acquirements.  From  one  to  two 
hours  of  the  pupiFs  time  per  week  would  be  ample  for  the  proposed 
instruction,  if  given  in  all  your  grades  of  schools,  and  with  those 
schools  I  think  that  free  industrial  education  should  terminate.  If 
carried  further  it  should  be  open  only  to  those  who  have  proved  them- 
selves possessed  of  decided  talent,  and  it  should  at  least,  in  part,  be 
provided  for  out  of  a  fund  other  than  that  of  the  common  schools. 
A  fund  raised  by  subscription  and  insured  by  a  small  fee  from  each 
pupil  might  well  constitute  the  basis  for  a  special  industrial  school. 
In  this  school  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  hand  work  would  be 
made  to  approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  those  devoted  to  study. 
The  studies  would  be  Mathematics,  Experimental  Science,  and 
Natural  History,  and  the  hand  work  Designing,  Engraving,  Wood 
Carving,  Modeling  in  Clay  and  Plaster;  and  finally  would  be  added 
the  multiplied  operations  of  a  complete  Machine  Shop.  The  products 
to  be  sold  and  the  sums  received  from  them  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  school. — Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  A  salary  of  $8  was  voted  for  the  clerk.  The  person  elected  served 
three  months  and  resigned,  but  got  all  the  salary.'  Is  not  his  successor 
entitled  to  a  share? 

A.  Of  course  he  is,  and  the  $6  unlawfully  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
clerk  caik  be  recovered  by  suit. 

Q.  Am  I  right  in  refusing  to  give  an  order  for  payment  of  school 
ground  rent  in  advance,  which  thus  far  has  been  paid  at  the  close  of 
the  year?    There  is  no  specified  time  in  the  lease  for  payment. 

A.  If  the  lease  is  by  the  year,  the  rent  is  not  due  till  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Q.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  go  and  get  the  key,  register,  dic- 
tionary, etc.,  if  he  does  not  find  them  at  the  school  house  at  the  time 
appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  school? 

A.  The  board  should  have  all  things  in  readiness,  but  if  they  neglect 
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it,  it  would  not  compromise  the  dignity  of  the  teacher  to  go  or  send 
for  the  things  mentioned.  He  should  not  delay  to  make  his  advent 
in  the  district  till  exactly  9  A.  M. 

Q.  Is  not  a  new  district  at  once  entitled  to  its  share  of  the  money 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  the  old  district  from  which  it  has 
been  set  off? 

A.  No;  it  receives  only  its  share  of  the  value  of  all  the  property  of 
the  old  district,  including  money  on  hand,  and  this  is  first  to  be  raised 
by  tax  and  then  paid  over. 

Q.  Can  a  district,,  at  annual  meeting,  vote  a  tax  to  be  levied  and 
collected,  not  during  the  then  ensuing  year,  but  in  the  year  following? 

A.  Such  a  vote  would  have  no  legal  force;  it  amounts  merely  to  an 
expression  of  opinion.  To  be  lawful,  it  should  be  voted  again  at  the 
next  annual  meeting. 

Q.  If  judgment  is  obtained  against  a  treasurer  for  money  lost,  can 
the  district  cancel  or  remit  the  judgment;  the  money  having  been 
burnt? 

A.  The  district  has  no  power,  as  a  district,  to  do  this.  Private  in- 
dividuals can  make  up  a  purse,  if  willing  to  share  the  loss. 

DISTRICT  MEETINGS  AND  PARLIAMENTARY  RULES. 

Q.  Having  voted  four  mouths  summer  school  at  the  annual*meet- 
ing,  can  the  term  be  changed  to  three  months,  at  a  special  meeting? 

A.  Yes,  a  district  is  at  liberty  to  change  its  mind  and  its  action  at 
will,  except  that  rights  acquired  by  third  parties,  consequent  upon 
such  action,  must  be  regarded. 

Q.  Can  a  vote  to  have  three  months,  as  above,  be  taken  until  the 
previous  vote  to  have  four  months  is  first  rescinded? 

A.  To  rescind  formallj"  would  be  proper  enough,  but  a  vote  to  "  have 
three  months  summer  school  instead  of  four,"  would  answer  the  same 
purpose  —  would  in  effect  rescind  the  former  vote. 

Q.  Can  a  person  move  to  rescind  a  previous  vote,  unless  lie  voted 
before,  and  voted  in  the  affirmative? 

A.  Any  voter  present  may  move  to  rescind  or  modify  a  previous 
vote.  A  school  district  is  not  under  SLuy  specific  code  of  parliamentary 
rules.  If  a  motion  (legal  in  itself)  is  put  and  carried,  it  is  legal,  no 
matter  what  may  have  been  the  fact  as  to  the  mover's  previous  votes. 
It  is  well  enough  for  a  school  district  to  adopt  a  few  simple  rules  of 
procedure,  in  the  transaction  of  business,  and  observe  them,  but  the 
non-observance  of  rules  adopted  by  congress  or  state  legislatures  does 
not  render  its  action  illegal  or  void. 
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THB  TEACHER. 

Q.  If  nearly  all  the  pupils  are  absent,  and  the  teacher  cannot  find 
school  work  to  occupy  all  her  time  during  school  hours,  is  it  legal  and 
proper  for  her  to  spend  any  of  this  time  in  reading  for  her  own  in- 
formation? 

A.  Her  time  is  supposed  to  be  all  due  to  the  school,  in  school  hours. 
If  in  her  leisure  moments  she  reads  that  which  will  directly  improve 
her  usefulness  to  the  school,  she  may  be  regarded  as  keeping  to  the 
spirit  of  her  engagement.  But  this  should  be  done  prudently  and 
sparingly. 

Q.  Is  the  principal  of  a  graded  school  authorized  to  gOTern,  and  if 
necf^sary,  punish  pupils  not  in  his  own  department? 

A.  It  must  be  held  that  he  has.  The  school  is  one  school,  though 
graded.  The  principal  is  the  head,  is  employed  in  that  capacity,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  must  have  the  chief  government.  Of 
course  this  does  not  mean  that  he  should  needlessly  interfere  with  the 
work  or  government  of  the  subordinate  teachers,  but  he  is  to  support 
and  strengthen  them  as  needed. 

Q.  Is  it  lawful  for  any  teacher  in  any  public  school  to  occupy  all  his 
time  in  teaching  grammar? 

A.  Not  unless  he  is  employed  to  teach  grammar  exclusively,  for 
instance  in  several  departments  of  a  graded  school  or  in  several  schools 
in  one  city.  Under  an  ordinary  contract  to  teach  a  mixed  school,  he 
is  to  teach  all  the  branches  as  the  pupils  require,  and  as  the  board  reg- 
ulates the  matter. 

WHOLESALE   REEXAMIKATION. 

Q.  If  a  new  superintendent  gives  general  notice  to  the  teachers  of 
the  county  that  he  expects  them  to  come  forward  and  be  re-examined, 
are  they  obliged  to  do  so,  and  are  their  unexpired  certificates  rendered 
invalid  if  they  do  not? 

A.  Such  a  notice  must  be  supposed  to  be  merely  an  expression  of 
a  desire  to  know  how  the  teachers  stand;  based,  perhaps,  on  lack  of 
records,  or  knowledge  of  remissness  or  lack  of  strictness  on  the  part 
of  his  predecessor.  Teachers  of  the  right  stamp  will  endeavor  to  meet 
such  a  wish,  but  the  call  is  not  binding.  Failure  to  comply  with  it 
does  not  affect  the  validity  or  shorten  the  life  of  an  unexpired  certifi- 
cate. A  superintendent  has  power,  however,  to  require  any  particu- 
lar teacher  to  be  re-examined,  if  he  sees  cause  (sec.  105). 

CONTRACT  WITH  MINOR. 

Q.  Is  a  contract  with  a  minor  to  teach  a  school  binding  upon  both 
parties? 
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A.  It  is  binding  upon  the  district,  but  not  upon  the  teacher,  as  a  mi- 
nor, who  may  decline  to  fulfill  the  contract,  or  having  taught  for  a  time, 
may  decline  to  teach  longer.  "  The  laxity  of  the  law  towards  minors 
is  intended  for  their  exclusive  benefit  in  protecting  them  from  the 
frauds  and  deceptions  which,  owing  to  their  weakness  and  inexperience, 
others  of  riper  years  might  be  enabled  to  practice. upon  them  ^'(13 
Wis.,  185). 

Q.  If  a  minor  thus  teaching  comes  of  age  during  the  term  of  school 
and  continues  teaching,  is  he  bound  by  the  contract? 

A.  He  is,  because  by  thus  continuing  to  teach  he  recognizes  the 
contract  (4  Ghand.,  39). 

DECISIONS. 

Q.  How  can  the  school  board  allow  the  use  of  the  school-house  for 
other  than  school  purposes,  under  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court, 
21  Wis.,  667,  School  District  No.  8  vs.  Arnold  and  another. 

A.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  in  accordance  with  the  then  exist- 
ing law  (in  1867).  Courts  do  not  make  the  laws,  but  interpret  them. 
That  which  was  then  unlawful,  under  the  statutes,  is  now  lawful,  the 
act  of  1875  giving  boards  express  power  to  allow  the  use  of  the  school 
house  for  certain  purposes. 

Q.  Is  a  decision  rendered  by  the  state  superintendent  absolutely 
final,  or  does  an  appeal  lie  to  the  courts? 

A.  His  decision  is  final  as  to  any  matter  of  which  he  has  jurisdic- 
tion. "  If  jurisdiction  is  wanting,  the  decision  or  judgment  of  a  court 
is  void,  whether  it  relate  to  jurisdictional  facts,  or  to  the  merits  of  the 
matter  in  controversy''  (13  Wis.,  569).  This  principle  would  doubt- 
less apply  to  decisions  by  the  state  superintendent  where  he  has  no 
jurisdiction. 

FREE  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Q.  If  a  single  district  establishes  a  free  high  school,  must  there  be 
a  separate  board  for  the  same? 

A.  No;  section  4  provides  that  the  district  board  *^  shall  constitute 
the  high  school  board,"  in  such  a  case. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  separate  annual  meeting  to  transact 
business  in  regard  to  the  high  school,  in  such  a  district? 

A.  No;  the  business  should  be  done  at  the  regular  annual  meeting, 
which  in  such  a  district  would  probably  be  on  the  2d  Monday  in  July 
(see  the  law  following  sec.  17,  School  Code). 

Q.  How  about  the  tax  for  the  high  school  —  how  much  must  it  be, 
and  must  it  be  a  separate  tax  ? 
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A.  The  expenditure  for  the  high  school  must  be  "  exclusive  of  the 
amounts  required  by  law  to  be  expended  for  common  school  purposes.'^ 
This  means  an  expenditure  sufficient  to  maintain  a  common  school 
(graded  or  ungraded  as  the  case  may  be)  in  which  the  common  branches 
are  taught,  not  less  than  five  months.  In  addition  to  this,  not  less 
than  thirteen  weeks  of  high  school  must  be  maintained  to  entitle  the 
district  to  draw  from  the  high  school  fund.  This  will,  perhaps,  re- 
quire some  addition  to  the  ordinary  tax  of  a  district  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  it  had  better  be  estimated  and  raised  as  a  separate  tax. 

Q.  Can  a  district  enforce  payment  of  tuition  in  a  free  high  school 
by  resident  pupils  over  twenty  years  of  age?    . 

A.  Such  pupils  cannot  claim  free  tuition,  and  have  no  legal  right 
to  attend  unless  regularly  admitted,  as  provided  in  sec.  19,  sub-section 
eleventh. 

-  -     ■ 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear  Journal, ~ I  have  noticed  for  some  time  tbat  the  editor-in-chief  of  the 
"  Edacational  Weekly''  is  handling  boards  of  education  with  ungloved  hands, 
and  insisting  that  schools  and  institutions  of  learning  should  be  under  the  ex- 
clusive management  of  educational  men.    Some  things  which  he  says  about 
boards  are  all  right  in  themselves,  though  some  might  say  that  they  are  uttered 
in  a  spirit  too  captious  and  fault-fluding.    Boards  of  education  should  be  com- 
posed of  mea» of  liberal  views  and  wise  economy.    They  should  be  men  of  intel- 
ligence, of  good  business  habits,  and  not  governed  by  petty  prejudices.    Some 
people  who  may  not  stop  to  look  into  ihe  full  significance  of  the  language  of 
this  distinguished  editor,  may  be  led  to  the  adoption  of  false  conclusions  and 
erroneous  views,  and  therefore  I  would  respectfully  ask  him  if  he  really  means 
that  the  prudential  committees  of  the  rural  districts,  the  boards  in  cities,  the 
regents  of  normal  schools,  universities  and  colleges,  should  be  composed  of 
teachers?    If  I  understand  the  editor's  language,  that  is  Just  what  he  means  by 
educational  men.    Would  such  boards  conduct  educational  affairs  with  better 
judgment  in  aV  respects  than  they  are  now  managed  ?    Could  they  manage  finan- 
cial and  mere  business  matters  as  well  ?    Would  they  come  into  sympathy  with 
the  people,  and  understand  the  popular  pulse  as  well  as  boards  constituted  as  they 
now  are  ?    Would  they  be  as  charitable  towards  teachers,  pupils  and  parents  ? 
Would  not  such  boards  be  as  dogmatic  and  overbearing  as  boards  now  ar.e  ?  Are 
not  boards  as  now  constituted  a  conservative  force,  preventing  the  schools  from 
running  into  those  wild  excesses  to  which  they  might  be  liable  if  under  the  ex- 
clusive management  ot  teachers?    I  do  not  disagree  with  this  editor  in  the  main, 
but  if  I  understand  his  language,  I  do  Jiot  agree  with  all  that  it  implies.    Will 
he  please  to  answer  ?  "Tkachbr." 

[Thb  following  extraordinary  statement  was  handed  us  by  a  prominent  citizen, 
who  has  visited  that  far  off  region,  as  one  made  by  a  generally  well  informed 
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gentleman  in  Australia.    It  illustrates  the  way  in  which  facts  get  distorted  in 
transmission  to  other  countries:] 

"  In  nine-tenths  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union,  religious  teaching  of  any 
kind,  or  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  religious  purposes,  is  absolutely  pro^ 
hibited  by  law.  In  the  states  where  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  permitted,  the 
result  has  been  an  entire  withdrawal  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  separate  schools  for  these.  In  New  York  city  they  ai'e  sufficiently 
powerful  to  obtain  a  subsidy  from  the  common  council  in  support  of  these 
schools,  and  the  same  thing  is  dreaded  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  It 
IS  but  right  to  say,  however,  that  at  present  there  is  no  religious  instruction  of 
any  kind  allowed  to  be  given  in  the  New  York  state  schools  (the  population  of 
!New  York  state  is  over  five  millions)." 


QUESTIONS. 

Editors  Journal,— How  far  does  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  extend 
into  the  ocean  ? 

By  reference  to  an  article  on  International  Law^,  by  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  in 
Johnson's  Cyclopedia  (Vol.  II,  p.  1246,  at  top),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  country  bordering  on  the  ocean  extends  one  marine  league  (3  geo- 
graphical miles)  from  the  shore. 

Will  some  reader  of  the  Journal  please  give  a  rule  by  which  problems  of  the 
following  class  may  be  solved  ?  A  man  buys  a  farm  for  $16,000,  agreeing  to  pay 
principal  and  interest  in  five  equal  annual  instalments;  what  is  the  sum  of  each 
Instalment,  the  rate  of  interest  being  7  per  cent.? 

Monroe*  H.  C.  BowKUi. 

J.  B.  Pradt,— Canyou  inform  me  whether  Wisconsin  has  any  statute  or  court 
ruling  fixing  "a  day'*  as  jljf  or  ^Jy  of  a  year  in  computing  iifterest?  Also 
whether  there  is  any  statute  or  court  ruling  with  reference  to  allowing  interest 
on  unpaid  anntial  interest.  A.  S. 

We  understand  that  the  rule  in  this  state  is  that  a  day  is  j^jf  of  a  year,  and  thtt 
interest  cannot  be  collected  on  unpaid  interest,  unless  it  be  so  agreed  in  the  con- 
tract.   

ANSWERS. 

What  shape  would  the  earth  have  to  be  to  have  no  temperate  zones? 

It  should  have  the  shape  of  a  cylinder  with  its  axis  perpendicular  to  base. 

New  HoUtein,  H.  Sbyxrik. 

What  two  numbers  are  there  whose  sum  is  55,  and  whose  product  is  550?  (Solu- 
tions desired  in  both  arithmetic  and  algebra.) 

Let  X  =  one  number,  then  55—0?  will  equal  the  other; 

-aj«  +  55aj=550;  , 

chanffins  the  signs  =a?*— 55j;=— 550;  completing  the  square  =«'— 66a;4-/— ^ 

/55\«     ,  .  ,            ,      i     «       /oSn*     3026     2200        825.  \2/ 

=550+ (g-j  which  equals ic*~55a5  +  (—j  =— ^-=+— • 

55     +  28.7228 

*-2= 2"-^ 

^_/83.7228^  or  ^-?:^+] =(41.8514  or  13.1386.)    One  number. 

65-a;=13.1886  or  41.8614 
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Gkneralizing  this  solution,  we  would  get  for  an  arithmetical  solution  the 
following  rule :  Square  one-half  their  sum,  from  this  subtract  their  product, 
and  extract  the  square  root  of  the  remainder;  the  larger  will  equal  one-half 
thts  sum  plus  the  square  root  of  the  difference  between  their  product  and  the 
square  root  of  half  their  sum ;  and  the  smaller,  the  difference  between  the  two 
answers : 

826    v825    28.72284     28.72284    66  _ 


^  of  66=5 .    (f  )'=?f .    ?|^-550=^ 
^•^^'^=41.8614.    '^J'^^Jl^'^XZ.xm. 


2  2       ■  2 


2         2  2     -      2 

Waiertavon,  H.  J.  Heilman. 

Let  the  sums  be  called  x  and  y  respectively: 

X  y  =660. 
(x+y)«=aj«+2ay  +y«=8026. 
less  ^y        =2200. 

«*-  2a;'y  +  y'=  825. 
root  cxtr.  x—y  =28.72. 

subtr.  fr.  «+y  =65. 

leaves       2y  =26.28. 

y  =13.14. 

X  =41.86. 

For  want  of  space,  I  give  only  the  above  solution. 
New  HoUtein,  H.  Seybsin. 

A  third  solution,  similar  to  the  last,  has  been  received  at  a  late  hour,  from  W. 
Saven,  Stebbinsville.  

PENMANSHIP. 

The  following  came  too  late  to  appear  in  our  first  form,  so  we  give  it  here: 

Editors  Journal,. — The  article  on  Penmanship,  in  your  last  number,  by  F.  A. 
N.,  is  one  of  the  most  practical  that  I  ever  read  on  that  subject,  and  one  that  will  do 
teachers  a  vast  amount  of  good,  if  they  will  follow  the  common  sense  instruction 
therein  contained.  His  idea  of  blackboard  copies  is  one  that  ever}'  practical 
teacher  will  indorse ;  and  his  statement  that  **  any  teacher  with  a  proper  amount 
of  grit  and  gumption  can,  in  a  few  weeks,  write  upon  the  blackboard  with  a  good 
degree  of  accuracy,"  is  also  true.  I  wish  to  second  this  assertion,  and  also  to 
suggest  a  way  that  will  greatly  aid  teachers  in  writing  well  on  the  blackboard. 

Take  a  chalked  string  and  draw  six  lines  two  inches  apart  on  the  blackboard, 
forming  a  staff,  and  on  these  lines,  using  the  fourth  from  the  top  as  the  base  line, 
write  the  copy,  shading  only  those  letters  that  should  be  shaded  by  the  pen,  and 
observing  the  proper  proportions  of  the  letters  as  indicated  by  the  six  lines. 
With  the  aid  of  any  hand  book  or^'koy  to  penmanship,  any  teacher  can  fill  out 
this  staff  with  well  jjormed  letters  with  one-hdlf  hour'9  practice  each  day  for  one 
month. 

I  would  not  advise  a  frequent  change  of  copies  even  in  the  higher  grades;  once 
a  week  is  often  enough  to  change  sentence  copies.    One-half  of  the  time  at  least 
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should  be  spent  by  the  pupil  in  writing  the  copy  on  some  practice  book  or  loose 
pap  "'  and  only  after  faults  have  been  corrected  should  he  be  permitted  to  write 
in  tiic  copy  book.  In  the  schools  of  this  city,  the  pupils  do  not  write  on  their 
copy  books  until  the  third  day  after  the  copy  has  been  written  on  the  black 
board,  practice  books  being  used  in  the  mean  time.  In  tlie  lowest  or  primary 
grades,  the  thirteen  short  letters  should  be  taught  first,  and  should  be  written  on 
the  blackboard  between  two  horizontal  lines.  The  pupiis  should  have  similar 
lines  scored  on  their  slates  two-eighths  of  an  inch  apart.  As  the  pupils  adracce 
to  the  semi-extended  letters,  t  and  (2,  one  more  line  should  be  made  on  the  slates 
and  on  the  blackboard,  and  so  on  until  the  long  letter/  is  reached,  which  is  five 
spaces  in  length,  and  requires  the  full  staff  of  six  lines.  Slate  pencils  should  be 
kept  sharp  for  the  writing  and  drawing  lessons.  The  best  way  to  sharpen  these 
pencil.'^  is  on  a  common  wood  ille  (»*.  «.),  a  file  used  in  wood  work.  Soap  stone 
pencils  may  be  quickly  sharpened  with  a  lead  pencil  sharpener.  Short  pencils 
or  short  pen  holders  should  not  be  used  in  a  writing  exercise. 

When  the  copy  is  being  written  on  the  board,  every  pupil  should  notice  every 
stroke  of  the  crayon  as  it  produces  the  perfect  letter.  This  making  the  copy  be- 
fore their  eyes  Is  a  sort  of  inspiration  to  the  pupils;  and  as  F.  A.  North  yery 
forcibly  expresses  it,  "  They  are  interested  in  seeing  the  letters  grow  under  the 
hand  of  the  teacher.''  The  slates  and  writing  books  should  be  frequently  marked 
according  to  some  fixed  method,  which  should  be  explained  beforehand  to  the 
pupils,  and  once  a  mouth,  at  least,  the  writing  should  be  marked  on  some  exam- 
ination paper,  and  the  per  cent,  added  with  the  per  cent,  in  the  other  branches, 
at  the  close  of  the  month. 

I  am  informed  that  some  of  our  normal  schools  now  require  their  students  to 
write  accurately  on  the  blackboard  before  receiving  their  diplomas.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction;  and  if  county  superintendents  of  schools  would  also 
require  teach' rs  to  pass  an  examination  in  blackboard  writing,  they  w*ould  do 
more  to  improve  the  writing  in  the  schools  under  their  charge  than  in  any  other 
way.  J.  D.  Bond, 

St.  Paul.  Profe$9or  Penmanship  Giiy  Schools, 


WHAT  JELECTION  DAY  IS  A  HOLIDAY  ? 

The  question  has  heretofore  been  asked  and  answered,  in  the  official  depart- 
ment, whether  the  spring  election  is  a  holiday.  An  inquiry  comes  again,  since 
the  official  department  was  closed  for  May,  with  a  request  for  answer,  which  is 
given  here.  The  language  of  the  law  of  1872  is:  "The  day  of  holding  the  gen- 
eral election  in  each  year  shall  be  a  legal  holiday.''  Now  ^'the  general  election 
in  eacJi  year"  is  the  fall  election;  and  although  the  spring  election  may  some- 
times be  a  general  election,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  is  not  what  the  law  refers  to. 
If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  law  to  make  any  and  every  election  which 
is  general  in  its  character,  as  for  instance  the  election  this  spring  of  two  new 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  it  would  have  used  language  to  that  effect;  as  when 
the  law  says,  "  any  day  '  *  •  appointed  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving"  is  a 
holiday. 
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A  CORRR8P0NDENT  sends  some  criticisms  on  two  articles  in  tbe  April  number, 
the  first  being  on  Mr.  North's  discussion  of  "  Who  (Is  or  Was)  To  Blame.'' 

Messbs.  Editors,— Although  reluctant  to  advance  my  views,  as  much  of  what 
I  should  think  proper  to  propose  would  be  at  variance  with  what  is  accepted  as 
incontestably  correct  by  many  on  this  side  of  the  globe,  I  still  venture  to  suggest 
that  most  of  the  so  called  idiomatic  expressions,  both  in  English  and  in  other 
languages,  are  to  be  traced  to  ellipses.  For  instance,  the  one  in  question, ''  The 
man  is  to  blame,"  is  equivalent  to  ^*  The  man  is  one  (or  the  one)  whom  we  have 
a  right  (or  whom  it  is  our  duty)  to  blame." 

I  give  other  examples:  **  Of  course  he  will  speak  of  it,"  means,  ^  It  is  to  be 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  will  speak  of  it"  Again,  '*  He  cannot 
walk  very  far  to  be  sure,"  is  to  be  completed  by  inserting,  **thi8  is  something  of 
which  we  are  enabled  "  to  be  sure. 

The  article  on  the  Responsibility  of  Districts  and  District  Boards  (p.  158,  and 
following,  in  the  same  number),  is  not  only  right,  but  the  writer  migh  thave  added 
that  district  boards  are  even  ot\en  found  to  oppose  better  methods  of  teaching 
(upholding,  for  instance,  the  alphabetic  method),  and  to  enforce  an  inferior  kind 
of  teaching.  And  to  this,  the  writer  is  sorry  to  say,  some  teachers  seem  to  be 
pliable  enough  to  submit.  Not  a  few  of  these  oflScers,  and  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say,  even  their  wives  and  children,  seem  to  consider  teachers  in  the  light 
of  laborers  bound  down  to  do  their  bidding  without  regard  to  consequences. 

Black  Earth,  Dane  Co.,  Wis,  F.  C.  Bkssleb. 
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THE  SPRING  INSTITUTES, 

The  work  of  these  institutes,  twenty-one  in  number,  is  just  now  closing.  Four 
of  these  have  been  held  each  two  weeks;  the  balance  each  one  week.  All  have 
been  opened  promptly  on  the  time  appointed,  and  have  remained  in  session  each 
the  five  or  ten  days.  Two  were  given  up  on  the  requests  of  the  county  superin- 
tendents, after  the  list  of  the  institutes  was  published.  The  time  selected  for 
these  was  not  convenient  for  the  meeting  of  the  teachers  in  their  counties,  Fond 
du  Lac  and  Juneau.  An  institute  was  ordered  quite  late  at  Ellsworth,  Pierce 
county;  and  Prof.  Thayer  was  transferred  to  this  place  from  Hillsborough,  Ver- 
non county;  and  Prof.  Salisbury  was  assigned  to  the  latter.  Only  one  applica- 
tion from  the  county  superintendent  was  refused,  and  this  for  the  reason  that  the 
week  selected  was  tilled  by  the  conductors  at  other  localities,  not  so  well  favored 
by  institute  instruction  last  year. 

The  attendance  on  the  whole  has  been  quite  large.  The  stormy  weather,  the 
last  two  weeks  in  April,  prevented  some  of  the  teachers  from  reaching  the  insti- 
tutes. At  this  time,  also,  a  portion  of  the  spring  schools  had  opened,  and  a  few 
teachers  were  not  allowed  by  the  district  boards,  or  had  not  the  inclination,  to 
attend  these  meetings  in  their  own  counties.  As  was  expected,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  members  of  all  the  institutes  were  ladies,  preparing  to  teach  the 
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sammer  schools.    Many  of  these  had  never  attended  similar  exercises,  and  were 
not  we]l  qualified  to  receive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  instruction. 

The  communities  in  which  the  institutes  were  held,  have  exhibited  the  usual 
interest  in  them.  The  best  rooms  in  their  school  buildings  have  been  tendered, 
good  accommodations  for  board  supplied,  and  frequent  visits  made  by  them 
upon  the  daily  sessions.  As  a  rule,  they  have  largely  attended  the  lectures, 
presented  by  different  persons  in  evenings  ai  the  churches  or  public  halls.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  find  the  mass  of  the  people  in  such  full  sympathy  with  the 
work  of  the  public  school  teacher.  Questions  in  our  educational  policy  have 
been  discussed  in  their  presence,  and  the  propositions  to  introduce  changes  in 
this  policy  have  received  their  unqualified  approval. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  institute  committee  of  the  normal  school  board  to  furnish, 
through  their  conductors,  an  outline  of  work  which  covers  three  or  four  years  of 
instruction.  Teachers  attending  an  institute  in  the  spring  or  fall,  will  not  have 
the  same  subjects  presented  to  them  next  year.  By  this  method,  the  essential 
points  in  all  the  common  school  branches  and  in  the  theory  of  teaching,  will  be 
carefiiUy  examined.  This  spring,  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  second  year 
of  the  work.  A  syllabus  was  issued  in  February  by  the  institute  committee,  and 
distributed  early  by  the  county  superintendents  who  held  instituets  this  spring. 
The  conductors  have  adhered  closely  to  the  subjects  outlined  in  this  syllabus. 
In  some  cases,  the  teachers  had  carefully  studied  these  subjects  before  entering 
the  institutes. 

For  nineteen  years,  the  present  system  of  institute  work  has  been  in  operation 
in  this  state.  Many  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  that  lime.  The  most 
important  is  the  plan  of  giving  instruction.  Formerly,  the  lecturing  method, 
the  pouring-in  process,  was  employed  in  the  presentation  of  all  topics.  Model 
classes  were  formed  out  of  the  members  of  the  institute,  and  certain  ones  of  their 
number  took  the  charge  of  these  classes  to  illustrate  their  favorite  methods  of 
teaching.  Questions  were  presented  for  discussion,  and  essays  were  read  upon 
these  questions,  or  disputants  were  appointed  to  harangue  upon  them.  At  the 
present  time,  the  institute  is  conducted  mainly  upon  the  recitation  style,  the  draw- 
ing-out process.  The  members  are  required  to  study  their  lessons,  and  theur 
attainments  are  thoroughly  tested  in  the  regular  exercises.  Often  the  work  is 
outlined  on  the  blackboard,  as  presented  by  themselves.  Rarely  is  the  model 
class  formed.  Educational  topics  are  generally  selected  beforehand,  and  dis- 
cussed by  the  conductor  or  some  other  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  topics. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  outline  of  work  followed  this  spring,  will  be  used 
-with  some  modifications  in  the  summer  and  fall  institutes. 


THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS, 

We  have  met,  this  spring,  one-fourth  of  the  county  superintendents  in  the  state. 
We  have  seen  them  mainly  in  connection  with  their  labors  in  the  institutes. 
But  we  have  conversed  quite  freely  with  them  on  their  methods  of  visiting  schools, 
of  advising  the  school  boards  and  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  of  examining 
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and  qnalifyiDg  teachers.  We  are  highly  pleased  with  their  views  of  the  school 
work,  and  with  their  interest  and  their  energy  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Most  of  them  devote  all  their  time  the  year  round  to  the  schools  and  the  teachers. 
As  a  clasSf  they  are  richly  entitled  to  all  the  pecuniary  and  moral  support  which 
they  receive  from  their  constituents.  In  no  point  should  they  be  sustained  more 
heartily,  than  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  incompetent  teachers  from  securing  the 
charge  of  public  schools. 

ATTENDANCE  UPON  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  statistics  of  school  attendance  for  last  year  contain  some  items  of  real  sig- 
nificance.  The  reports  of  school  officers  in  the  counties  and  in  the  independent 
cities  of  this  state,  classify  the  children  between  4  and  7  years  of  age,  7  and  15 
years,  and  15  and  20  years.  The  whole  number  in  each  of  these  classes  is  given, 
as  well  as  the  number  in  each  who  attended  school.  Counting  all  who  were  re- 
ported as  attending  private  schools  in  both  the  country  and  the  cities,  the  per- 
centage of  attendance  in  the  country  was  GO,  and  in  twent3'-seven  cities  65.  In 
the  public  schools,  the  attendance  of  the  class  between  4  and  7  years  was  in  the 
country  54  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cities  45  per  cent;  of  the  class  between  7  and  15 
years,  in  the  country  79  per  cent.,  and  in  the  cities  64  per  cent. ;  and  of  the  class 
between  15  and  20  years,  in  the  country  47  per  cent ,  and  in  the  cities  15  per  cent. 
The  most  important  school  age  is  between  7  and  15  years,  and  the  showing  for 
this  period  in  the  country  is  quite  commendable.  A  larger  proportion  by  far  of 
those  in  our  cities  between  15  and  20  years  of  age,  are  deprived  of  school  instruc- 
tion, and  kept  employed  in  the  various  trades. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  attendance  of  the  children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age 
upon  the  public  schools,  was  72  per  cent,  last  year.  This  embraced  the  children 
of  the  cities  and  the  country.  Taking  the  children  between  7  and  15  years  of 
age,  in  Wisconsin,  as  reported  from  both  the  cities  and  country,  and  not  includ- 
ing those  who  attended  private  schools,  and  the  attendance  of  this  class  will  give 
us  76  per  cent.  In  the  former  state,  a  ti'uaut  law  is  enforced  in  nearly  a  half  of 
the  towns;  but  in  Wisconsin,  no  law  compelling  the  attendance  of  the  children 
exists.    Yet  our  state  does  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  old  Bay  state. 

Still  the  statistics  from  the  cities  in  Wisconsin  exhibit  on  the  whole  a  defect 
which  should  be  remedied.  It  is  possible  to  enact  a  provision  for  compulsory 
education,  which  might  be  applicable  to  them,  and  might  be  executed  by  their 
police  force. 

THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA. 

Prof.  Searing,  in  the  July  number  of  this  journal,  1877,  commended  the  Amer- 
ican reprint  of  the  Encyclopaedia  BriUinnica  to  thq  teachers,  professional  men, 
and  cultivated  families  of  the  state,  as  the  best  encyclopaedia  in  the  language. 
The  two  volumes  added  since  that  date  confirm  us  still  more  in  our  hearty  in- 
dorsement of  that  judgment.  It  is  the  highest  praise  of  the  work  to  say  that  it 
needs  no  commendation.  In  every  department  of  knowledge  it  supplies  the 
latest  results  of  investigation,  compactly  stated  in  a  style  that  combines  the  accu- 
racy of  the  best  scholarship,  with  literary  qualities  of  a  high  order. 

Nine  times  revised  by  eminent  scholars  whose  fame  is  world  wide,  its  ample 
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information  on  every  subject  famishes  a  complete  library  in  itself,  condensing 
what  has  been  acquired  by  the  immense  toil  of  many  gleaning  from  thousands 
of  volumes,  into  so  brief  a  compass  that  the  work  is  easily  within  the  reach  of 
fill.  With  this  magnificent  encyclopaedia  at  hand,  one  possesses  better  appa- 
ratus for  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  various  questions  daily  arising, 
than  in  afforded  by  a  costly  library  of  hundreds  of  volumes.  Its  statements  are 
fbll,  exhaustive,  and  of  the  highest  authority  on  all  subjects.  There  can  be  no 
wiser  economy  in  book  buying  than  in  securing  this  invaluable  work. 

It  is  issued  in  a  way  that  enables  those  of  modest  means  gradually  to  accumu- 
late what  in  its  completeness  would  seem  too  formidable  for  them  to  purchase. 
One  volume  is  published  about  every  four  months,  and  there  are  but  few  who, 
by  thoughtfulness,  could  not  retrench  useless  and  extravagant  expenditures,  and 
thus  secure  a  library  which  would  be  an  enduring  treasure  for  life,  enriching 
and  adorning  the  home  and  its  inmates. 


AMERICAN  ARCHJBOLOGY. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Smithsonian  Institute  has  been  en- 
gaged  in  researches  concerning  the  antiquities  of  America.  As  the  result  of  its 
efforts  many  important  memoirs  have  been  prepared,  and  published  in  its  Annual 
Reports,  and  in  the  Contributions  to  Knowledge;  and  the  National  Museum,  in 
charge  of  the  institution,  has  become  the  depository  of  the  largest  and  most  val- 
uable collection  of  American  aboriginal  relics  in  the  world. 

In  continuation  of  previous  effort  in  the  same  direction,  the  institution  con- 
templates the  publication  of  an  exhaustive  work  on  American  Arch seolos^,  with. 
numerous  illustrations.  This  will  be  accompanied  by  a  series  of  maps,  exhibit- 
ing  by  appropriate  signs  and  colors  the  localities  and  distinctive  characteristica 
of  ancient  mounds  and  earthworks;  shell  heaps;  cave  and  cliff  dwellings;  ma- 
sonry; sculptured  slabs  or  carved  images;  inscriptions  and  rock  paintings;  graves- 
and  cemeteries ;  aboriginal  queu'ries  and  salt  works;  caches  or  deposits  of  ob- 
jects in  large  quantities;  workshops  or  places  of  ancient  aboriginal  industiy; 
ancient  roads  or  trails;  and  reservoirs  and  aqueducts. 

To  this  end  the  Institution  desires  to  collect  from  every  available  source,  what- 
ever is  now  known,  or  can  be  ascertained  by  special  investigation,  of  the  antiqui- 
ties of  North  America,  and  it  invites  general  codperation.  A  circular  explain- 
ing more  fully  the  purposes  and  desires  of  the  Institution,  has  been  prepared  and 
distributed.  Persons  wishing  to  obtain  the  circular,  or  having  any  facts  of  inter- 
est to  communicate,  can  address  Joseph  Henry,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  would  acknowledge  the  receipt,  this  spring,  of  many  lists  of  subscribers 
from  county  superintendents  and  others,  taken  principally  in  connection  with 
the  institutes  and  examinations.  Columbia  county  leads  off  with  a  total  new 
list  (in  addition  to  a  large  previous  patronage)  of  30.  We  will  soon  prepare  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  teachers  required  and  of  the  number  of  subscribers 
for  the  Journal,  in  a  few  leading  counties,  say  all  those  where  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers comes  up  to  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  teachers  employed. 
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In  Germany,  the  parents  of  the  children  rarely  visit  their  public  schools.  It 
is  difficalt  for  strangers  to  gain  admittance  in  order  to  witness  the  daily  exer- 
cises of  the  classes.  Two  reasons  are  urged  for  this  practice.  The  presence  of 
those  not  belonging  to  the  school,  tends  to  draw  away  the  attention  of  the  pupils 
fh>m  their  studies.  The  regular  recitations  of  the  school  exhibit  not  the  ripest 
work  of  the  teacher  and  scholars,  and  convey,  therefore,  imperfect  impressions 
of  the  character  of  their  work.  It  is  their  custom  to  have  exhibitions  at  the 
close  of  each  term,  and  the  parents  and  others  are  invited  to  be  present  at  these. 
In  this  way,  it  is  claimed  that  the  public  acquire  correct  and  adequate  notions 
of  their  schools.  

A  SUBSCRIBER  in  Windsof,  who  sent  money  to  Davis,  Bardeen  &  Co.,  Syracuse, 
for  a  book,  will  please  send  them  his  namey  and  identify  himself,  by  stating  the 
amount  sent  

Mebsbs.  W.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  some  of  whose  recent  publications  are  noticed  and 
advertised  in  this  number,  have  in  preparation  a  treatise  on  Orthoepy. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


A  Gekbral  Catalogue  of  Choice  Books  for  the  Library,  Classified  and  Priced. 
Published  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.    288  pp.    Price  25  cents. 

In  this  handsome  manual  the  publishers  have  given,  in  a  conveniently  arranged 
form,  a  catalogue  that  will  assist  private  purchasers,  librarians,  heads  of  schools 
and  colleges,  and  others,  in  choosing  and  buying  their  books.  For  this  purpose 
they  have  selected  the  standard  works  in  the  leading  departments  of  literature, 
giving  the  editions,  prices,  etc  These  have  been  classified  alphabetically  under 
142  subjects  or  heads  of  departments.  Over  8,500  titles  of  works  are  given,  which 
appear  under  the  proper  heads,  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors.  They  have 
rendered  Airther  aid  to  the  searcher  for  books  on  special  subjects  by  adding  an  in- 
dex of  nearly  600  titles.  The  purchaser  will  find  it  a  good  selection  ot  the  best 
books  by  ancient  and  modern  authors  in  all  departments  of  literature,  science, 
and  art. 

First  Lessons  ik  French.    Illustrated.    By  Emma  E.  Bullet   Cincinnati :  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.    108  pp.    12  mo. 

The  most  perfect  way,  of  course,  of  learning  a  living  language,  is  for  the  child 
to  hear  it  habitually  and  correctly  spoken,  and  to  participate  in  the  conversation ; 
and  two  languages  can  be  learned  about  as  readily  as  one.  Next  to  this  is  a  sys- 
tem of  easy  lessons,  in  early  life,  under  a  competent  teacher.  To  meet  this  want, 
the  author  has  prepared  this  little  book,  based  on  the  results  of  twelve  years  sue* 
cessful  experience  in  teaching  French  to  children.  It  may  confidently  be  recom- 
mended for  a  similar  purpose.  The  neatness  of  the  book  and  the  illustrations 
prefixed  to  each  lesson,  make  it  quite  attractive  to  the  pupil. 
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A  System  op  Punctuation  :  For  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  C.  W.  Butterfield.  Pob- 
lished  by  VV.  J.  Park  &  Co.,  Madison,  and  by  West  &  Co.,  Milwaukee. 

Tliis  neat  little  treatise  presents  the  received  principles  of  Punctuation  in  a 
clear  manner,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  Diagram  which  accompanies  the  book,  and 
which  can  easily  be  transferred  to  the  blackboard,  the  whole  matter  can  be  pre- 
fiented  to  a  class  in  a  synoptical  form,  and  in  a  way  to  fix  it  in  the  memory.  Mr. 
Butterfield,  who  is  the  author  of  various  historical  works,  has  done  a  good  ser- 
vice in  preparing  this  concise  manual,  which  should  be  found  in  all  our  schools. 
We  may  add  that  all  pupils  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  art,  in  coDr 
section  with  composition  writing. 

Intebnational  Review.— The  number  of  this  journal  for  May  and  June  has 
made  its  prompt  appearance.  The  leading  articles  cover  quite  a  range  of  subjects. 
The  first  is  on  Science  and  Theology,  Ancient  and  Modern,  by  Froude,  the  En- 
glish historian.  This  is  followed  by  a  brief  and  well  written  review  of  the  New 
King  of  Italy  and  the  New  Pope.  Ray  Palmer  contributes  three  sonnets  on 
War,  with  the  motto  from  Virgil,  "  Bella— horrida  bella."  Judge  Peabody  fur- 
nishes a  reminiscence  of  the  late  civil  war,  under  the  title  of  The  United  States 
Provisional  Court  for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  Then  comes  the  articles, — Reason 
and  Sentiment,  by  Henry  C.  Pedder;  The  Bible,  I,  Egyptology,  by  Dr.  Schafi; 
II,  The  Gospel  of  John,  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott;  Learned  Women  of  Bologna;  The 
Moral  Problem,  by  Ex-Pres.  Mark  Hopkins ;  The  Future  of  the  Erie  Canal,  by 
John  B.  Jervis,  and  Elements  of  a  National  Wealth,  by  David  A.  Wells.  Twen- 
ty-four pages  are  taken  up  with  notices  of  recent  American,  English,  German, 
and  French  Books.  The  comments  are  pointed,  candid,  and  judicious.  They 
will  pay  a  perusal. 

This  work  fills  a  position  of  its  own  in  our  periodical  literature.  The  contri- 
butions are  of  the  solid  and  practical  order. 

Pu ill i shed  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.    Price  $5.00  a  year. 

Harper's  Monthly, — The  May  number  has  the  usual  amount  of  illustrated 
articles :  Coast  Rambles  in  Essex,  Mass. ;  The  Italian  Poets ;  Old  Flemish  Masters; 
Along  the  Havel,  in  Germany;  Song  Birds  of  the  West.  Several  other  minor 
pieces  are  illustrated ;  as,  The  Story  of  Jean  Malcomb  and  Easter  Morning.  Two 
novels,  Macleod  of  Dore,  and  the  Return  of  the  Native,  are  continued. 

Among  the  shorter  articles,  The  English  Civil  Service  and  Free  Muscular  De- 
velopment, attract  our  attention,  as  the  most  instructive.  The  latter  is  written 
with  great  care,  and  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  subject.  The  reading  of 
it  will  repay  many  of  our  teachers.  We  have  given,  as  yet,  but  little  time  to  the 
editorial  departments;  but  we  shall  find  them,  without  doubt,  abounding  in  racy 
and  original  matter. 

The  Domestic  Monthly. — The  May  number  of  this  Fashion  Magazine  pre- 
gents  a  great  variety  of  styles  which  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  feminine  e3'e,  and 
an  abundance  of  fresh,  reliable,  and  practical  information  to  guide  and  assist 
ladies  in  supplying  their  wants.  Each  number  contains  some  of  the  best  reading 
that  can  be  found  in  current  light  literature.  Publi5»hed  by  Blake  &  Company, 
849  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $1.50  per  year,  inclusive  of  pattern  premium. 
Specimen  copies,  15  ceuts. 
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NOTES. 


Tiix  Blind  Institate  at  Janesville  has  now 
seTonty-oeven  papils. 

Most  of  the  village  and  city  schools  in  the 
etate  have  opened  the  spring  term  with  a  large 
attendance. 

The  first  school  In  the  village  of  Hillsbor- 
ough, Vernon  coiinty,  was  taught  in  a  corn- 
crib,  in  the  supiraer  time. 

Milwaukee  has  six  kindergarten  schools, 
all  of  a  private  character,  and  only  a  portion 
using  the  German  methods. 

This  wages  of  female  teachers,  especially 
in  the  country  districts,  are  lower  on  an  aver- 
age than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

St.  Louis  has  forty  kindergarten  schools 
connected  with  its  public  school  system. 
They  are  taught  on  the  Froebel  system. 

Prof.  E.  W.  Farnhav,  a  graduate  of  Law- 
Tence  University,  is  tetiching  successfully  the 
pnblic  school  at  VVanzeka,  Crawford  county. 

Ex-Suit.  Searing  presented  his  lecture  on 
Mohamracdism  before  the  Brodhcad  institute, 
in  the  Congregational  Church  of  the  place, 
April  nth. 

Mr.  Culver,  the  station  agent  at  Wau/eka, 
has  in  his  possession  a  fine  mastodon  tooth 
with  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  found  In  a 
gravel  bank  near  his  place. 

During  the  month  of  June,  the  committee 
of  the  Normal  School  Board  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  graduating  classes  will  visit  the 
four  Normal  Schools  in  the  state. 

Prop.  Walter  G  Bonuam,  of  New  Jersey, 
has  been  secured  as  the  priucipal  of  the 
Tomah  school.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Milton 
College,  and  has  had  experience  In  teaching. 

/      The    State    Superintendent  has    delivered 

]  eighteen  evening  addresses,  chieliy  in  connec- 

'   tiou  with  the  iuiititutcs,  since  March  6th.    He 

.  has  been  able  to  attend  sixteen  of  the  spring 

institutes. 

Prof.  HEiLaiAN  has  resigned  his  position  in 
the  German  and  English  Academy  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  Is  now  raising  funds  to  establish  a 
Oermaa  Teachers'  Seminary  somewhere  in 
this  country. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Janesville  have 
done  a  very  sensible  thing  in  reappointing,  for 
another  year.  Prof.  li.  W.  Burton,  the  present 
popular  and  efficient  city  superintendent  of 
their  schools. 


The  income  of  Japan  for  the  purpose  of 
pnblic  schools  in  1875,  was  $6,^,096.  She  em- 
ploys 44,000  teachers,  and  has  1,926,000  schol- 
ars enrolled.  This  speaks  well,  and  is  a  grand 
start  toward  a  broader  civilization. 

Mi88  Minnie  H.  Kelleher,  Supt.  of  Brown 
county,  has  been  prevented  by  an  attack  of 
pleurisy  from  inspecting  some  of  her  schools 
this  spring;  but  .«he  has  recovered  from  her 
illness,  and  began  her  round  of  visits. 

Miss  Ada  VVtckoff,  on  resigning  lately  her 
position  in  the  high  school  at  La  Crosse,  re- 
ceived from  the  Board  of  Education  the  tes- 
timony that  bhe  had  performed  her  duties  with 
fidelity,  zeal,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 

A  RECENT  note  from  ex-Supt.  Jno.  G.  Mc- 
Mynn  contains  a  cordial  invitation  for  the 
state  superintendent  and  his  assistant  to  visit 
his  school  at  liacine.  We  hear  excellent  re- 
ports of  his  work  with  the  boys  in  his  Acad- 
emy. 

Miss  EsTELLE  V.  Babcock,  a  graduate  of  the 
Cortland  Normal  School,  New  York,  has  been 
engaged  as  the  second  assistant  in  the  high 
school  at  La  Crosse.  She  brings  with  her  good 
testimonials,  especially  from  Prof.  Hoose,  the 
principal  of  the  Cortland  School. 

A  PORTION  of  the  reports  of  the  spring  in- 
stitutes has  been  received  by  the  state  super- 
intendent. The  attendance  of  those  reported 
has  been  as  follows :  New  London,  102;  Foot- 
ville,  7.5;  Plover.  128;  Mazomanio,  128;  Del- 
ton,  57;  Stonghton,  130;  Richland  Center,  114; 
Centralia,  41 ;  Appleton,  75. 

Geo.  H.  Read  has  been  re-elected  the  city 
superintendent  of  the  Oshkosh  schools. 

G.  L.  Bowman,  Clifton,  was  the  recipient  of 
a  volume  of  poems,  album,  and  other  pres- 
ents, from  his  pupils,  at  the  close  of  the  win- 
ter term. 

The  citizens  of  Lodi  met  April  26,  to  de- 
cide upon  building  a  new  s^chool-house  in  the 
place  of  one  burned  recentb',  upon  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site,  and  upon  the  plans  and  modes 
of  erecting  the  house. 

The  teachers  of  Washington  and  Ozaukee 
counties  have  formed  a  joint  association. 
They  hold  their  next  meeting,  May  23th,  at 
Newberg,  near  the  line  between  the  counties. 
A  programme  of  practical  subjects  for  discus- 
sion has  been  arranged. 

Wb  recently  met  Kev.  A.  C.  Barry,  of  Racine 
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connty.  who  »»b  anperlnlendent  of  public  tn- 
■tinclion  tor  two  yem  sndahair,  prior  to 
UK.  HsiiBtm  InTlgoroughoallb.perlbrmaii 
good  dral  or  pabllc  work,  and  lelaloa  aa  «r- 
UMt  iDterol  In  the  vdncalloaal  affairs  of  ibe 
atau. 

ty.  proTldeii  hla  teachers  with  blank  reporta 
of  the  dally  recllations  of  their  schools. 
These  are  Oiled  out  at  the  beginning  of  each 
Urm.  and  si^di  oq  to  blDi  for  revision.  In  this 
way,  he  Is  able  to  assist  these  teachers  by 


In 


thetr 


he  railroad  dlsanter,  April  Bth.  near 
Sank  CDnnly,  1M  copies  of  the  la«t 

lyed  Willi  the  other  eiprosi  packages 


.    Thes 


Id  Clar 


It  Is  impossible  (a  famish  these  clerks 
anpply,  M  only  a  limited  nnmber  of  the  re- 
port! WW  pabliabed. 

A  DiDSBTBB  of  Prof.  Ualre.  of  JanesTllle, 
only  ronrtsen  years  old,  is  a  profldent  scholar 
In  tbe  Latin  and  Oreek  Languages.  She  aids 
her  ntther  in  giving  iiutructioti  in  Iho  former 
langaage. 

TBI  Inetltnte  at  Brodhead  wag  In  aesaion 
■iiwoeks  before  Ihe  Hiate  look  ihecbargeor 
it,  April  236.  It  had  enrolled  lU  momben. 
Tbe  exercises  consisted  laigoly  of  recitattona 
by  clasaea.  Inslmctlon  wa*  given  mainly  by 
Snpt.  Blcbmond,  Profs,  Morgan.  Twining, 
Bait,  and  Saunders,  and  UlasHicbmoDd.  A 
good  deal  of  iDlercst  was  awakened  in  tbe 
atodies  of  lUe  course. 

Thb  Indoslrial  school  for  hoy»,  at  Wsnke- 
■ha,  has  nearly  40J  inmates.  A  tlsltor  Is  Im- 
pressed by  two  facts:  The  many  bright  and 
fbarp  Faces  whir.h  bn  Snds  among  tlia  boys; 
and  the  apparent  wllllngnesa  with  which  these 
lioya  Elndy  their  leesona,  and  perrorm  their 
tasks  In  the  abopa  and  on  the  furm. 

LiTTEHB  from  tbe  Bureau  of  Edacalioa  at 
Waahlngton, state  Ihatali  thccoDtribulionsto 
the  Paria  BiposUion.  sent  by  Ibe  Saperlnlen- 
dent  of  Public  Instrnctlon,  have  been  receiv- 
ed <D  good  condition.  They  have  been  for- 
warded from  thai  place  In  the  government  vea- 

Thi  leglslatnrB  granted  Prof.  T.  C.  Cham- 
lierlain,  the  chief  of  the  State  Geological  Sur- 
vey, a  leave  of  absence,  during  the  summar, 
to  attend  the  International  Convention  of  Ge- 
ologists at  Paris,  and  to  take  charge,  in  that 
time,  of  our  edncalional  as  well  as  geological 
•ihlhlte  at  the  eipoaillon. 

Cao.  L.  WiLLuaa,  Bsi 


Wood  connty,  mrltea  in  reference  to  tbe 
tute  beld  at  Centntlla,  that  "  the  teacher 
arated  at  tbe  close  of  the  institute  with 
veraal  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  woi 
compllehed.onl;  regretting  that  anolhei 
profltably  employe- 


t  thon 


earneet  worker-^one  nndtrsIandlDg  Ibe 
and  knowing  also  the  remediea.  Adeel 
expressed  by  a  unanimous  vote  that  hi 
be  permitted  to  visit  us  again,  aa  ci>Ddn< 
a  two  weeks'  institute,  at  an  early  dale.' 
TuBnembersol  ibe  Wood  County  Ini 
organized,  at  the  close  of  Iheir  «e«e 
leacbers'  assDclatlon.  This  apeaka  w 
this  company  of  Intelligent  worker*,  as  i 
for  their  tbotongb- going  county  aoper 

Tna  Janesvllle  High  School  dosed  tb 
ter  term  with  the  graduating  eiCTctaea 
senior  class  ol  nine  members.    Tbe  no 

was  of  more  than  ordinary  Interest. 
Delia  Case  presented  the  opening  essaj 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Win  gate,  the  valedictor 
tlun,  Tbls  school  hss  grudusled.  since 
ganlzallun  in  IHBB,  as  br  as  baa  been 
talned.  89  pupils,  Pres.  Warren  D.  Far 
oneot  tSem.  belonging  to  the  class  of  II 
Tui  slate  Instttntlons  hold  their  eomn 
ment  day  aa  follows:  1-he  StsU  Unlv* 
Wedneadaj,  June  l>th;  the  Whilewaie 
the  Klver  Falla  Nnrmsi  Schools.  Thui 
June  Xtb:  and  the  Plattevllle  and  the 
lioBh  ^formal  Scboult,  Thursday,  JuD«i 


It  day  0( 
IS  folio 


s:  Ullw 


leges  in  the  at 

College,  Tuesday,  June  IBth;  Wiaconsi 
male  College,  Fci  Lake,  Wednerdsy, 
Tsib;  Kacine  and  KIpon,  Wodneeday, 
S6th :  Lawrence  Vnlverelty,  Appleton,  1 
day.  June  »tb;  Beloit  and  Milton,  Wi 
day,  July  M, 

ed,  as  follows:    Rochester  Bemlnaiy,  I 

naiy,  WcdDcrdsy,  June  19lh;  MilwaDkea 
Academy.  Wednesday,  June  Mth;  Kemper 
Hall,  Kenosha,  and  JsnesTllle  Classical  .\cad-; 
emy,  Friday.  June  Kth. 

Tm  slate  superlntendenla  of  Indii 
Iowa  have  been  meeting,  Ihle  spring, 

stati's,  and  dlecnasiug  with  them  vsrlo' 
tical  questions  on  the  oversight  and  t 
dltlon  of  their  schools. 

eierdies,  late  boi 


KOTES. 
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society  excitement  do  more  towards  killing  the 
yoang,  or  making  invalids  of  them,  than  nn- 
dae  work  of  the  brain  in  our  schools. 

Im  the  whole  United  States,  an  illiterate  per- 
son commits  ten  times  the  number  of  crimes 
which  an  educated  one  doeo. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  high  school 
at  Menasha  took  place  April  3,  and  gave 
much  satisfaction.  Six  young  ladles  received 
diplomas.  Mr.  C.  D.  Abbey  is  principal,  and 
Mlea  D.  B.  Darrow  his  assistant. 

It  is  useless  to  hope  to  teach  scholars  to 
apeak  and  write  correctly,  except  by  inducing 
them  to  read^  talk,  and  compose  much  and  cor- 
rtctly.  The  notion  that  ''  compositions ''  are 
a  mere  ''  accomplishment "  in  schools,  should 
be  expelled  fh>m  the  heads  of  parentM,  teach* 
era,  and  pupils. 

Fbom  their  reports,  the  county  superintend- 
ents appear  to  have  issued  certillcates  this 
spring  lo  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  ap- 
plicants for  the  same;  and  still,  as  a  rule, 
there  are  quite  enough  clothed  with  authority 
to  teach  to  All  the  schools.  It  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  there  is  a  large  army  of  young 
reserves,  drilling  for  service  when  needed. 

HoH.  Albxandkb  Wilson,  the  Attorney 
Genera]  of  the  state,  is  a  graduate  of  Union 
College,  New  York.  On  coming  to  Wisconsin, 
he  taught  four  years  as  the  principal  of  the 
public  schools  ot  Mineral  Point.  Under  him 
the  work  of  these  was  systematized  and  plac- 
ed on  a  permanent  basis.  He  served  subse- 
quently, for  a  time,  as  the  superintendent  of 
the  common  schools  of  Iowa  county. 

The  lecture  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford,  at  the 
M.  B.  Church,  last  Thursday  evening,  on  the 
subject  of  education,  wafe  largely  attended,  all 
the  sitting  and  standing  room  being  occupied. 
The  lecture  gave  a  historical  account  of  the 
early  schools  of  the  state,  together  with  sta- 
tistics which  prove  the  educational  interests 
of  Wisconsin  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
His  appeal  for  the  country  district  school  was 
earnest  and  to  the  point,  and  showed  that  our 
state  superintendent  18  determined  to  perform 
fkithfUlly  the  duties  entrusted  to  him.—  IFav- 
k€9haFr€€fnan. 

Ak  official  visitor  at  the  Kiver  Falls  Normal 

School  in  a  letter  lately  received,  says: 

I  have  visited  River  Vails,  and  find  a  good 
school  there.  It  is  well  organized,  and  is  con- 
ducted in  its  manipulations  upon  common 
sense  principles.  I  am  well  pleased  with  my 
visit.  I  was  very  cordially  received.and  cour- 
teously entertained.  I  have  now  seen  all  our 
normal  schools.  I  think  the  state  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  them.  They  are  accomplish- 
ing great  good.    I  wish  them  Uod  speed. 


A  coRBBSFONDBNT  says:  *'The  late  men- 
tion, in  several  numbers  of  the  JotniNAL,  of 
per  cent,  of  attendance  and  tardiness  in  the  La 
Crosse  schools  might  lead  to  the  inference 
that  this  meritorious  feature  was  something 
new:  whereas,  under  the  able  and  Judicious 
management  of  superintendent  Weston,  punc- 
tuality ceased  to  be  a  novelty  there  some  years 
since.  Two  years  ago,  in  February,  March, 
April,  and  May,  with  an  average  enrollment 
of  about  1,50U,  there  were  but  sixty-one  cases 
of  tardiness  in  the  four  months,  the  largest 
number  (88)  occurring  in  February,  and  the 
smallest  number  (4)  in  March.  There  were 
but  444  cases  during  that  year  which  caused 
superintendent  to  at»k,  iu  his  annual  report,  if 
it  was  desirable  to  do  better.'^ 

Thk  following  are  the  most  important  and  ^ 
suggestive  features  of  the  bill  for  the  improve-  ' 
mont  of  public  schools  recently  submitted  t^ 
the  Kentucky  legislature:  ''The  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  twenty-four  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  state,  who  are  identified 
with  school  interests,  who  shall,  in  sub-com- 
mittee of  eight,  select  a  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  eight  members,  to  guard  and  enhance 
the  educational  interests  of  the  state,  and 
elect  a  district  superintendent  of  common 
schools  for  each  Judicial  district  in  the  state, 
for  the  term  of  two  years,  at  a  salary  of  $l,fiOO 
a  year.  This  state  board  aie  to  select  and 
adopt  the  text-books  for  the  common  schools, 
and  the  books  so  adopted  are  not  to  be  chang- 
ed  for  five  years.  The  board  is  also  to  inaug- 
urate the  beneficent  system  of  district  libra- 
ries, an  excellent  feature  of  many  of  the  'best 
systems  in  the  Northern  States.'' 

Mr.  S.  S.  Lockhabt,  principal  of  the  school 
at  Randolph,  sends  us,  as  secretary,  the  fol- 
lowing brief  account  of  the  spring  institute 
for  Columbus  county.  It  serves  a  good  pur- 
pose also  as  indicating  the  sort  of  work  done 
at  institutes : 

The  institute  held  at  PorUge,  April  1-6,  was 
the  second  largest  ever  held  in  the  county. 
It  called  together  the  cultivated,  talented 
teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  who  are 
not  satisfied  withjpresent  knowledge  and  seek 
to  obtain  more.  There  could  be  no  stronger 
testimonial  to  Supt.  Scott,  of  the  confidence 
his  teachers  have  in  him,  than  the  large  num- 
bers who  responded  to  his  call,  and  the  insti- 
tute could  wish  no  higher  reward  than  the 
pleasure  and  profit  aflTorded.  The  institute 
was  conducted  by  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  of 
Whitewater  Normal  School.  The  amount  of 
work  done,  and  well  done,  was  truly  marvel- 
ous; the  teachers  went  away  with  many  new 
ideas  and  impulses  for  their  summer's  work. 
Two  lectures  were  delivered  durlnc  the  week; 
one,  on  Wednesday  eveuinff,  by  Hon.  W.  C. 
Whitford,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instiuc- 
tion,  on  the  •'  Origin  and  Worth  of  the  Pnblie 
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School  Syptcm : ''  the  other,  on  Friday  cvcn- 
ins.  by  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright,  president  of  Fox 
Lake  eeminary,  gubjecl,  '*  The  True  Educa- 
tion." The  lectures  were  very  instructive, 
practical  and  well  delivered  to'largo  and  In- 
telligent audience**.  'I'he  lollowiug  is  a  sum- 
mary  of  the  register:  EnrollmenL  156;  aver- 
age attendance,  125;  number  holding  certifi- 
cates, flrat  grade,  4;  second  grade,  50;  third 


grade,  84;  average  of  membere.  20:  arerage 
experience  in  teaching.  21  months:  membm 
not  having  taught,  but  intending  to  teach,  10: 
number ofschools  in  the  s u peri utendent's  dis- 
trict, 165;  number  having  previously  atieed^d 
institutes,  1'^;  number  uaving  atteiided col- 
leges and  universities,  8:  academies,  10;  nor- 
mal schools,  12:  high  schools,  8i ;  comoim 
schools,  *^;  St.  Mary^s  Catholic  school,  21. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BUTTERFIELD'S  SYSTEM  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

Being  a  concise  treatise  on  Qrammatical  and  Rhetorical  Punctuation  for  the 
use  of  scliols.  By  C.  W.  Bulterlield.  Flexible  clotli.  Price  40  cents.  Copj 
mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Though  the  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools, 
it  is  also  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  professional  and  business  men,  who  de- 
sire to  write  or  correspond  without  fear  of  misapprehension  or  mistake.  A  use- 
ful diagram  fur  teaching  the  system,  and  an  exemplification  of  the  marks  used 
in  proofreading,  are  a  suitable  appendix  to  the  work. 

W.  J.  PARK  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Madison,  Wis. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS,  Illustrated  by  a  New  System  of 
Diagrams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  Prof,  of  English  in  the  UniTenity 
of  Wisconsin. 

This  book,  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  designed 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  structure 
of  sentences,  which  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  English  grammar  may  presup- 
pose, and  thus  fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  which,  us  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

W.  J.  PARK  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

*      Madison,  Wis. 

In  Preparation  a  Treatise  on  Orthof^py. 


WANTED. 

AN    EXPERIENCED    TEACHER. 

In  Colleger,  }iiid  at  prudent.  Principal  of  a 
prosperous   Acaiieiuy,  desires  a  poBition   aa 
tutor.    Good  reasons  for  wishing  a  change, 
and  best  of  references.    Address, 
Paincipal,  care  Wisconsin  Jonrnal  '-  uucatioa 


Young  Men  rJieJ^aiky. 

and  earn  from  $10  to  $100  a  month,  the  year 
aroand:  sitnntton*  fnrnntbed.  Small  Mtaiias 
while  practicius;  on  line.  Whole  cspe&MS 
esrned  back  in  n  few  months.  Light  work  and 
easily  acquired.  Recommended  by  Snpl.  W. 
U.  I^elegraph  Co.,  as  the  only  reliable  Telo- 
erAph  School.  Address,  with  sump,  R.  Vai* 
er.tine.  Manager,  Jacesville,  Wis. 


Ucan  make  money  faster  at  work  for  cs  than 
at  anything  el<>e.  Capital  not  requiri-d ;  we 
will  sr,iirt  you.  $12p-rday  at  homo  ma.lc 
by  the  induftrions.  Men,  won»eu,  boys  and 
jrirls  wanted  everywhere  to  work  for  us.  Now 
is  the  time.  Mostly  outfit  and  tenns  free.  Ad- 
dress, True  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUmRf. 

Estabnahed  in  1837. 

Superior  Bell*  of  Cvpp0r  and  Tin.  navaitot 

wlib  the  IK-Kt  Hottuy  Hanginffs,  fi>r  CkunMm, 

SrkooU,  /VirmJ.  Factorita,  Cvnrthaiut*.  Ptrt 

AlafHU,  Ttieer  Clock*,  w..    P^idtf  WixnnnWadx 

Illustrated  CalAloKiie  ■««»  Frr«. 
Yakdusmii  a  Tirr,  102  K.  M  Su.  Ci«ctualk 
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THE  SELF-REPORTING  SYSTEM. 

The  writer  of  this  article  may  have  been  unfortunate,  but  his  expe- 
rience in  the  use  of  the  self-reporting  system  among  the  pupils  of  his 
school,  was  not  encouraging.  He  will  admit  that  the  trial  occurred 
3ome  years  since,  when,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  mankind  were 
i^eaker  and  less  wise  than  they  are  at  present.  Yet  since  that  time, 
the  leopard  has  not  changed  all  his  spots;  and  the  writer  has  not  found 
that  state  of  perfection,  when  he  could  persuade  himself  to  introduce 
again  the  system.  Still,  some  excellent  teachers  practice  it,  and  hold 
that  they  obtain  good  results  from  it;  and  so  he  must  not  be  dogmatic, 
xior  unduly  skeptical. 

But  his  convictions  are  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  usually  per- 
nicious. In  his  own  case,  and  his  experience  was  with  boys  and  girls 
in  the  country  districts,  the  attempt  was  demoralizing  in  the  schools. 
The  temptation  to  cover  up  and  conceal  defects  in  the  recitations,  and 
violations  of  the  rules,  was  too  strong  for  the  consciences  of  many  pu- 
pils. Most  of  them  had  too  immature  minds  to  form  correct  judg- 
ments of  their  deportment  and  scholarship.  It  was  very  evident,  also, 
that  they  did  not  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  their  moral  delin- 
•quencies.  The  teachers  in  those  schools  lost  confidence  in  the  abilities 
and  integrity  of  some  of  their  scholars;  and  coldness  grew  up  between 
both  parties,  which  injured  greatly  the  whole  school  work.  Ill  feeling 
was  created  by  charges  of  falsehood  among  the  pupils.  The  effort  had 
to  be  abandoned  as  an  ignominious  failure. 

But  it  is  said,  *^  You  did  not  raise  your  schools  to  the  right  moral 
standard,  so  as  to  make  the  system  successful;  and  you  were  not  skill- 
1  — Vol.  VUL— 6 
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fal  in  introducing  the  measure,  so  as  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the 
pupils."  No  one  likes  to  admit  that  he  is  awkward  in  handling  a 
system,  when  he  can  honestly  find  fault  with  the  system  itself;  and 
as  for  the  moral  culture  of  the  schools,  it  was  above  the  average  in 
that  section. 

It  is  easy  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  competent  teachers  who  have 
tried  the  self-reporting  practice  in  our  colleges  and  academies,  and  in 
our  graded  and  mixed  schools.  Very  many  of  them  condemn  it,  anc 
for  nearly  the  same  reasons. 

An  intelligent  lady  writ^:  "  The  self-reporting  system  would  nevei 
have  originated  with  mothers."    This  fitct  is  against  it  that  it  is  no 
practiced  scarcely  ever  in  our  homes.    The  instincts  of  the  parent 
will  not  sanction  its  use.    A  husband  says  of  his  wife,  and  liotli  o 
them  are  teachers,  "  I  never  could  get  her  to  approve  of  the  system.' 
Her  womanly  heart  was  truer  than  his  judgment.    The  heads  of  th 
family  must  feel  that  in  summoning  their  children  each  day  to  gire  ai 
account  of  their  conduct  in  their  presence  or  in  their  absence,  start 
at  once  the  suspicion  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  bad  children,  iha 
they  cannot  be  trusted,  and  that  they  are  not  really  loved.    Have  yo 
ever  seen  the  trial  made  in  a  family?    Did  you  not  find,  under  th 
false  relations  which  came  to  exist  between  the  parents  and  the  chil- 
dren, that  the  latter  grew  restive,  morose,  and  disobedient;  and  that 
the  former  grew  exacting,  magisterial,  and  severe? 

The  system  has  often  been  called  the  school  confessional.  It  is  not 
right  to  meet  its  advocates  with  a  taunt  or  sneer.  The  practice  of 
''  confessing  your  sins  one  to  another,"  as  performed  by  some  christian 
people,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  system,  rather  than  against  it. 
But  in  this  practice,  adult  persons  are  most  usually  called  to  give  an 
account  of  their  errors  and  transgressions,  and  they  are  shielded  by 
the  pledges  of  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  are  urged  by  the  purest  motives 
which  their  religion  can  supply.  In  our  public  schools,  small  chit- 
dren  and  youths  with  immature  consciences  are  required  to  note,, 
before  their  associates  and  the  teacher,  their  failures  in  the  recitations^ 
and  their  misconduct  in  the  school ;  and  a  public  record  is  made  of 
these  to  be  examined  by  visitors  or  school  officers,  or  paraded  on  small 
tinted  papers  before  their  parents.    The  cry  of  the  boy, 

"Don^t  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye, 
But  pass  my  imperfections  by,*' 

is  unheeded  under  this  cruel  practice.    Some  one  has  said,  "  A  teacher 
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shoDld  have  one  blind  eye;"  many  faults  committed  by  scholars, 
though  observed,  are  not  noticed  and  punished.  But  this  system 
shows  no  such  mercy;  it  asks  for  an  exact  and  full  confession  from 
every  delinquent  or  culprit,  or  it  charges  him  with  "concealing  and 
deception. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  the  self-reporting  practice  to  direct  the  mind 
chiefly  to  one^s  mistakes  and  short  comings.  Every  teacher  must 
know  that  this  habit  is  extremely  hurtful.  It  creates  a  sour  temper, 
makes  one  over-critical  and  censorious,  and  forms  a  hesitating,  servile, 
and  cowardly  spirit.  It  is  not  best  to  argue  that  due  attention  should 
not  be  given  by  pupils  to  their  imperfections;  we  all  know  that  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  school-life  to  do  this.  What  is  condemned  is  the 
improper  emphasis  placed  upon  this  self-notice  and  self-condemnation. 
Page  says,  with  rare  instinct,  of  school  registers,  ^^  If  they  are  to  be 
kept  at  all,  they  should  record  the  successes  and  virtues  of  the  child, 
rather  than  his  failures  and  faults.  The  teacher  should  not  show  a 
willingness  to  record  and  publish  the  faults  of  a  pupil.  He  should,  on 
the  contrary,  show  a  tender  regard  for  his  reputation.  Besides,  the 
child  is  less  likely  to  be  mindful  of  duty,  when  his  reputation  is  al* 
ready  blackened  by  his  teacher."  What  would  he  have  said  of  this 
system,  sought  to  be  introduced  into  so  many  public  schools, —  a  sys- 
tem which  violates  all  the  principles  enunciated  by  him  in  this  para- 
graph. 

A  writer  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education^  while  favoring  self- 
reporting,  admits  that  under  it  ^'habits  of  concealment,  evasion,- du- 
plicity, falsehood,  and  the  invention  of  plausible  pretexts,  are  estab- 
lished; and  the  conscience  becomes  insensible  to  the  enormity  of  what 
is  hourly  perpetrated."  *'  This  testimony  is  given,"  he  says,  "  after 
long  years  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  the  system, 
where  all  the  working  hours  of  the  twenty-four  were  subject  to  review 
at  the  confessional."  What  he  could  see  good  in  it,  after  such  an  ex- 
perience, is  beyond  our  comprehension.  In  a  public  school  of  inter- 
mediate pupils,  the  writer  lately  saw  a  young  girl,  when  the  school 
was  called  upon  to  report  their  misdemeanors,  deliberately  lie  by  hold- 
ing up  her  hand  to  show  that  she  had  not  communicated  during  that 
afternoon.  A  woman  says,  ^^  The  delicate  task  of  dealing  with  the 
forming  conscience  generally  falls  to  mothers.  They  know  what  a 
difference  there  is  in  children,  and  how  the  conscience  has  to  grow  by 
small  degrees,  trammeled  by  a  weak  reason  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a 
strong  will  on  the  other.    They  have  too  often  taken  their  children 
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alone  and  labored  long  to  make  them  see  even  one  fault,  explaining, 
remonstrating,  weeping  perhaps,  and  praying,  tq  be  willing  ever  to 
trust  their  children  to  such  a  hasty,  hap-hszzard  system.'^ 

This  is  the  account  given  by  one  who  has  intently  watched  what  is 
called  "  the  working  of  the  system."  "  Go  with  me  to  one  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  It  is  late  in  the  afternoon;  the  teacher  is  finishing  her 
reports  for  the  day.  In  the  matter  of  recitations,  she  herself  is  the 
sole  arbiter  of  the  records;  but  in  the  matter  of  deportment,  each  child 
is  put  on  honor  and  required  to  answer  for  itself.  She  calls  upon  each 
little  one  by  name  to  rise  and  give  an  estimate  of  its  own  behavior. 
Ten  is  the  highest  record;  each  instance  of  misbehavior  takes  off  one 
from  the  number.  Now  observe.  There  rises  a  gay,  lively,  little  fel- 
low, and  with  a  saucy  toss  of  the  head,  gives  his  record  as  nine.  He 
has  played  whenever  his  teacher  looked  another  way,  and  has  whis* 
pered  at  every  opportunity;  in  fact,  he  is  one  of  those  children — and 
there  are  such  —  who  cannot  keep  still.  \Thiuk  again,  Eddie/  says 
the  teacher,  who  has  a  general  sense  of  the  torment  which  the  little 
is  to  her,  without  any  remembrance  of  specifications.  ^  Eight,^  he  at 
•once  responds,  dropping  his  bid  one  lower,  by  way  of  experiment.  Had 
his  ^  eight '  been  challenged,  he  would  have  lowered  it  to  seven ;  but 
the  teacher  has  no  means  of  detecting  the  fraud,  and  eight  it  is  re- 
corded. He  knows,  and  so  do  all  his  school  fellows,  who  ate  keenly 
watching,  that  he  ought  to  be  marked  at  zero. 

^^  Next  rises  a  little  girl  who  has  written  several  notes,  and  slyly  put 
them  into  circulation.  She  is  confident  that  they  have  escaped  the 
observation  of  her  teacher,  however;  and  so  she  boldly  gives  her  record 

as  ten. 

^^  Next  comes  a  conscientious  child.  You  can  know  it  by  the  hesi- 
tation, the  changing  color,  the  troubled  air.  The  teacher  knows  her 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  scholars,  but  she  gives  in  her  record  as 
five.  How  singular!  She  has  seemed  so  good  all  day!  What  could 
she  have  been  doing?  But  five  it  is,  and  the  child  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
gret, and  yet  of  relief,  sits  down,  the  prey  of  conflicting  feelings. 
She  has  counted  her  violations  of  rules  so  far,  and  given  in  her  rec- 
ord honestly;  but  oh!  the  others  do  not  do  so,  and  how  can  she  go 
on  much  longer  in  this  way?  She  has  been  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  girl  who  was  just  marked  ten;  and  how  could  she  help  it,  if  her 
seat-mate  did  take  her  geography  without  leave,  and  oblige  her  to 
make  signals  in  order  to  obtain  it  again,  and  if  the  girl  behind  her 
did  whisper  to  her  for  her  lead-pencil,  and  they  did  not  give  in  their 
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record  any  lower  for  those  violations,  and  was  it  fair  that  she  should 
have  to?  Thus  the  struggle  goes  on  in  the  little  breast,  each  time 
growing  fainter,  hut  you  do  not  perceive  it.  In  truth,  is  not  this  sys- 
tem a  snare  for  the  little  ones?  Is  it  not  undermining  their  truth- 
fidness?" 

Self-reporting  violates  the  rule  respected  in  our  courts  of  law,  that 
no  one  shall  be  required  to  testify  against  himself.  It  is  founded  on 
the  principle  which  recognizes  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  even  in 
grown-up  people,  of  shaping  their  evidence  so  as  to  favor  their  own 
cases.  Why  ask  of  children  to  stand  in  the  witness  box,  and  tell  the 
whole  truth  in  regard  to  themselves,  when  their  nforal  sense  is  im- 
perfectly developed,  and  when  they  are  so  sensitive  to  the  opinions  of 
their  associates  in  respect  to  themselves? 

The  impression  prevails  among  some  who  practice  the  system  that 
it  should  not  be  used  with  children.  They  speak  of  its  straining  effect 
upon  the  consciences  of  the  little  ones.  On  this  subject,  Herbert 
Spencer  speaks  very  firmly:  '*  Do  not  expect  from  a  child  any  great 
amount  of  moral  goodness.  During  his  early  years  every  civilized 
man  passes  through  that  phase  of  character  exhibited  by  the  barbar- 
ous race  from  which  he  is  descended.^'  He  continues:  ''As  the 
child^s  features — flat  nose,  forehead,  opening  nostrils,  large  lips,  wide 
apart  eyes,  absent  frontal  sinus,  resemble,  for  a  time,  those  of  the  sav- 
age; so,  too,  do  his  instincts.  Hence,  the  tendencies  to  cruelty,  to 
thieving,  to  lying,  so  general  among  children  —  tendencies  which, 
even  without  the  aid  of  discipline,  will  become  more  or  less  modified 
just  as  the  features  do.  The  popular  idea  that  children  are  innocent, 
while  it  may  be  true  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  evil  knowledge,  is  totally 
false  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  evil  impulses^  as  half  an  hour^s  observation 
in  the  nursery  will  prove  to  any  one.  Boys  when  left  to  themselves, 
as  at  a  public  school,  treat  each  other  far  more  brutally  than  men  do; 
and  were  they  left  to  themselves  at  an  earlier  age,  their  brutality  would 
be  still  more  conspicuous.'' 

''  Not  only  is  it  unwise,''  he  says,  also,  '*  to  set  up  a  high  standard  for 
juvenile  good  conduct,  but  it  is  even  unwise  to  use  very  urgent  in- 
citements to  such  good  conduct.  Already  most  people  recognize  the 
detrimental  results  of  intellectual  precocity;  but  there  remains  to  be 
recognized  the  truth  that  there  is  a  moral  precocity^  which  is  also  det- 
rimental. Our  higher  moral  faculties,  like  our  higher  intellectual 
ones,  are  comparatively  complex.  By  consequence,  they  are  both 
comparatively  late  in  their  evolution.    And  with  the  one  as  with  the 
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other,  a  very  early  activity  produced  by  stimulation  "will  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  future  character.  Hence,  the  not  uncommon  fact  that 
those  who  during  childhood  are  instanced  as  models  of  juvenile  good- 
ness, by  and  by  undergo  some  disastrous  and  seemingly  inexplicable 
chagne;  and  end  by  being  not  above,  but  below  par;  while  relatively 
exemplary  men  are  often  the  issue  of  a  childhood  by  no  means  prom- 
ismg. 

"  Be  content,  therefore,"  Spencer  concludes,  "  with  moderate  meas- 
ures and  moderate  results.  Constantly  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  a 
higher  morality,  like  a  higher  intelligence,  must  be  reached  by  a  slow 
growth:  and  yoti  will,  then,  have  more  patience  with  those  imperfec- 
tions of  nature  which  the  child  hourly  displays." 

There  daily  arise  in  the  school-life  those  complicated  questions  in 
regard  to  moral  conduct,  upon  which  the  children  and  even  the  young 
people  are  required  to  make  decisions,  when  they  cannot  have  an  in- 
telligent view  of  them,  nor  any  conscientious  convictions  in  respect 
to  them. 

The  system  of  self-reporting  is,  also,  injurious  to  the  teachers  who 
use  it.  They  are  generally  led  to  practice  it,  because  it  lessens  their 
labors  and  cares.  Admit,  if  you  please,  that,  as  a  rule,  they  have 
enough  to  do  in  the  school  room;  but  by  relying  upon  this  sj'^stem 
they  come  to  exercise  too  little  direct  supervision  over  the  conduct  of 
their  pupils,  and  leave  them  quite  often  to  follow  their  own  ill  con- 
ceived notions  of  what  is  proper  deportment,  and  what  constitutes  a 
correct  recitation.  Under  this  habit  of  throwing  off  responsibility, 
the  temptation  is  very  strong  to  continue  the  use  of  the  practice, 
when  the  teachers  know  that  it  cultivates  deceit,  evasion,  and  false- 
hood. To  these  faults  they  are  apt  to  become  blind.  It  is  almost 
unavoidable  that  they  will  be  led  to  reward  the  vicious,  but  artful 
scholar;  and  act  with  injustice  and  cruelty  towards  the  sometimes  dis- 
obedient one,  but  too  conscientious  to  tell  a  lie.  W. 
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[Read  before  the  Whitewater  Normal  SchooI^Februarj  32,  1878.] 

In  this  discussion  I  shall  endeavor  to  clearly  note  the  difference  be- 
tween art  learning  and  art  education.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
thought  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  who  were  so  kind  to  me 
and  so  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  my  hearers  as  to  give  me  this 
subject,  I  shall  treat  of  art  education  as  being  distinct  from  art  /ear?i- 
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ing^  as  I  would  always  be  careful  to  discriminate  between  education 
and  learning  as  general  terms. 

The  words  educcUion  and  learniny  are  often  confounded  by  good 
thinkers,  and  it  is  by  such  synonymic  use  that  much  harm  has  been 
done  to  the  true  educational  work;  for  many  have  put  on  the  garment 
of  learning  who  are  as  undeveloped  in  true  manhood  as  the  unlettered 
plowboy. 

Education  and  learning  are  so  widely  different  that  between  them 
there  is  no  comparison.  Learning  can  be  measured  and  exactly  de- 
termined in  hundredths  of  a  whole.  Education  can  be  estimated,  but 
not  accurately  measured.  The  quantitative  comparatives,  much,  more, 
most,  can  be  used  in  reference  to  learning,  but  the  qualitative  com- 
paratives, good,  better,  best,  to  education.  Learning  consists  of  an 
accumulation  of  facts  and  the  understanding  of  their  relations.  Edu- 
cation is  the  state  of  mind  resulting  from  the  influence  of  all  surround- 
ing objectivity.  It  is  the  qualitative  change  in  the  ego  produced  by 
the  non-ego;  in  fact  it  is  what  mind  is  save  the  essential  germ  and 
the  organism  through  which  it  is  manifested. 

The  act  of  learning  is  a  gathering  in,  the  process  of  education  is  an 
assimilation.  The  act  of  learning  can  be  compared  to  the  action  of 
the  mouth  that  simply  accumulates  food,  and  often  that  which  is 
harmful  as  well  as  nutritious,  while  the  process  of  education  is  like 
the  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  education  itself  like  the  organized 
body,  that  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  crude  materials  of  which  it 
is  the  outgrowth. 

From  this  standpoint  I  discuss  art  education.  But  first  let  me  de- 
jSne  art  in  a  way  that  may  differ  from  the  notions  of  many.  AH  is 
ifumght  exp-essed  in  form;  not  in  arbitrary  symbols  like  ordinary 
writing,  but  in  natural  language.  The  delicacy  of  workmanship  of 
any  product  has  little  to  do  with  its  true  art  value.  All  this  depends 
on  the  success  of  the  artist  in  expressing  the  thought  intended. 

The  savage  who  tattoos  his  body  with  representations  of  his  deeds 
of  bravery  in  war  and  chase,  shows  more  true  art  than  his  brother  of 
the  pencil  who  spends  many  days  over  a  landscape  that  does  not  con- 
vey the  thought  that  is  awakened  by  the  air,  the  sunlight  and  the 
verdure  of  nature  itself.  The  Hindoo  who  rudely  carves  from  a  block 
of  wood  a  colossal  image  with  closed  eyes  and  features  full  of  pas- 
sionless restfulness,  and  uses  it  to  typify  Brahma  who  rests  forever 
in  sweet  oblivion,  touches  the  chord  more  nearly  than  the  sculptor 
who  rounds  and  polishes  the  marble^  but  breathes  into  it  no  thought* 
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We  must  dispel  the  thought  that  art  is  the  embodiment  of  something- 
intrinsically  beautiful.  It  is  often  the  embodiment  of  simply  the 
true  and  derives  its  beauty  from  its  truthfulness.  The  figures  of  Buo* 
narroti  are  not  fine  because  they  are  beautiful,  but  because  they  seem 
to  live  in  action  and  in  passion.  The  caricatures  of  Nast  have  noth* 
ing  of  conventional  beauty  or  of  exquisiteness  of  finish,  but  are  truly 
artistic  in  that  they  convey  to  the  mind  thoughts  that  could  be  made 
so  impressive  in  no  other  way. 

Art  deals  with  emotion  and  has  ever  been  dear  to  the  human  heart 
It  deals  with  the  essential  part  of  all  that  is  human,  for  pure  reason 
is  not  a  part  of  humanity  as  made  up  of  feeling;-responsible  beings, 
but  might  belong  to  any  other  class  of  beings.  Art  is  the  power  of 
man  to  picture  himself.  It  is  the  power  to  catch  the  fleeting  emo- 
tions and  fix  them  forever.  It  has  ever  been  the  delight  of  man  to 
embody  the  emotions  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  the  historic  period  the  Egyptian  expressed 
majesty  and  sublimity  in  his  colossal  temples,  his  love  of  fame  and 
his  faith  in  the  succession  of  the  ages,  in  the  enduring  pyramids,  and 
his  belief  in  the  final  resurrection  by  the  decorations  on  the  rock-hewn 
sepulchres,  that  when  their  inmates  should  awake  to  immortality  they 
might  read  the  pictures  of  their  former  lives. 

The  Greek  loved  to  commemorate  his  deeds  of  bravery  on  his  im- 
plements of  war;  and  how  beautiful  were  the  speaking  figures  on 
Achilles^  shield  wrought  by  the  immortal  artist.  The  Greek  depicted 
the  extremity  of  agony  in  the  group  of  Laocoon.  The  height  of 
majestic  mein  in  his  Zeus.  The  perfection  of  the  beautiful  in  his  Ve- 
nus, and  the  personification  of  sensuality  in  his  Bacchus.  His  tem- 
ples in  their  position,  surroundings  and  structure  were  the  outward 
signs  of  his  inward  thoughts. 

The  Italian  of  the  renaissance  working  for  the  church,  embodied  its 
conceptions  of  its  Gods,  its  angels  and  its  saints  in  the  fresco  pictures 
of  its  chapels;  depicted  the  gentle  and  loving  Savior  and  the  deceitful 
and  sordid  Judas  in  the  ^^  Last  Supper;^^  the  joys  of  the  saints  and  the 
grief  of  the  lost  in  ^^  The  Last  Judgment;"  and  the  holy  faces  in  the 
Sistine,  that  only  the  other  day  looked  down  on  the  last  great  head  of 
that  church  which  was  the  foster  mother  of  art  when  it  was  bom 
anew,  having  been  crushed  to  earth  when  the  Byzantine  school  was 
shattered  by  the  Iconoclasts  of  Constantinople. 

Since  art  deals  with  all  that  is  distinctively  human  nature  in  all 
its  phases,  and  is  the  closest  expression  of  humanity  itself,  it  lies  near- 
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est  the  human  heart  of  all  man^s  works.  Man  cannot  exist  in  civil- 
ized states  without  some  form  of  art.  There  is  a  burning  desire 
in  man  to  give  expression  to  his  inmost  thoughts;  and  all  his  inmost, 
all  pervading  thoughts  are  in  the  sphere  of  the  emotional;  and,  in- 
deed, sabtract  from  the  sum  of  human  capacities  the  power  to  feel,  and 
and  what  is  left  worthy  of  humanity?  Man  no  longer  loves  his 
£riend,  nor  has  he  a  friend  to  love;  he  no  longer  hates  his  enemy,  nor 
has  he  an  enemy  to  hate.  All  joy,  all  sorrow,  all  ecstacy,  all  agony, 
all  that  makes  life  sweet  and  all  that  makes  it  bitter  would  be  gone. 
All  happiness  lies  in  the  power  to  feel,  and  art  is  the  natural  expres- 
sion or  language  of  feeling,  and  is  a  never  ending  source  of  pleasure 
to  the  human  race.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  weights  that  throw  the  bal- 
ances of  emotion  in  favor  of  the  good;  for  art  is  ennobling  to  all  who 
enter  its  charmed  realm.  It  rules  over  their  hearts  with  a  sway  that 
irresistibly  compels  an  upward  lifting  of  the  thoughts  and  of  the  de- 
sires. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  not  always  thus;  that  many  artists  of  the 
past  have  been  men  of  low  desires.  This  is  not  so.  The  great  ma- 
jority have  lead  secluded,  contemplative  lives,  and  their  names  stand 
next  to  the  great  philosophers  as  men  who  have  lived  above  their  fel- 
lows, and  perhaps  have  even  become  ascetic  from  lack  of  a  complete 
companionship  in  a  field  of  thought  above  the  plane  of  ordinary 
minds.  Let  none  who  cavil  forget  that  Socrates  himself  was  a  sculptor, 
that  M.  Thiers  was  a  painter.  With  these  few  words  on  art  itself,  I 
must  pass  on  to  the  special  discussion  and  applications. 

As  I  have  carefully  distinguished  between  learning  and  education 
in  general,  so  must  I  not  confound  them  in  special  use.  Indeed  not 
only  does  art  learning  differ  from  art  education,  but  is  itself  divided 
into  technical  knowledge  and  art  criticism.  A  person  may  possess 
either  of  these  without  much  of  the  other. 

Art  Education  is  the  result  of  art  learning  on  the  mind.  Art  learn- 
ing has  the  power  to  awaken  a  new  faculty  that  is  equivalent  to  the 
addition  of  a  new  sense  which  changes  the  effect  of  outward  impres- 
sions and  tints  with  a  new  glory  our  inward  thoughts.  It  will  be  vain 
for  him  who  has  not  felt  to  testify  that  we  are  not  capable  of  an  ec- 
static feeling  far  more  ennobling  than  the  common  joys  of  life;  as 
irrational  as  for  him  who  can  hear  but  few  octaves  of  sound  to  assert 
that  the  air  does  vot  vibrate  with  pulsations  that  lack  only  a  more 
sensitive  ear  to  translate  them  into  celestial  harmony. 

But  a  full  art  education  does  not  always  follow  art  learning.   Some 
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other  influence  may  counteract  the  inductive  effects  of  art  leamin^^. 
One  may  be  acquainted  with  all  schools  and  all  men.  May  be  con- 
versant with  the  history  of  Phidias,  Praxitiles  and  Appelles;  maj 
glibly  relate  of  Leonardo,  Angelo  and  Raphael;  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  English  schools,  and  yet  not  be 
art  educated.  His  knowledge  is  historical  and  critical,  and  may  not 
act  upon  his  mind  with  the  subtle  influence.  It  is  the  same  in  art  as 
in  some  other  departments  of  knowledge.  One  may  be  versed  in  the 
theories  of  right,  may  understand  all  the  technicalities  of  ethics,  may 
draw  proper  inferences  and  give  sound  judgments  in  moral  questions, 
for  this  is  a  matter  of  reason;  and  yet  not  be  so  influenced  by  his 
learning  as  to  be  highly  sensitive  in  regard  to  right  or  wrong  action^ 
that  is,  may  not  have  a  tender  conscience,  for  conscience  is  a  matter 
of  emotion. 

Art  learning,  like  learning  in  general,  is  of  less  importance  in  all 
its  technicalities  than  the  consequent  .education;  for  learning  is  a 
means  unto  an  end,  and  education  the  end  itself.  To  make  the  aim 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  mind,  is  the  right  action  of  the 
student  of  art;  for  he  seeks  a  level  as  much  above  the  technicalities 
of  art  as  the  philosophy  of  history  is  above  the  millions  of  facts  that 
make  up  the  sum  of  the  lives  of  nations,  as  philology  is  above  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  dozen  languages. 

But  it  may  be  asked  is  it  worth  while,  with  all  the  crowd  of  branches 
of  learning,  with  all  the  other  appliances  to  improve  the  mind,  to  at- 
tempt an  art  education?  I  reply,  if  anything  else  can  do  more  for 
the  mind,  can  yield  more  happiness,  can  yield  the  kind  of  happiness 
and  do  these  things  in  less  time,  that  it  is  not  worth  while.  But  where 
is  the  substitute? 

For  him  who  would  be  widely  learned,  who  would  be  grandly  edu- 
cated, it  is  indispensable.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  those  only  who,  from 
the  remoteness  at  which  they  view  the  subject,  see  it  at  a  small  angle. 
To  some  people  the  ball  of  learning  is  an  opaque  ball  and  they  sec 
only  one  side  of  it,  and  being  a  very  large  ball  and  they  very  close  to  a 
small  portion  of  it,  they  see  but  a  limited  part  of  this  one  side.  For 
such,  we  can  return  but  pity  for  scorn.  He  who  would  see  clearly  the 
panorama  of  human  progress  must  needs  take  into  account  this  factor 
of  art.  There  is  a  grand  aggregation  of  the  principles  and  important 
facts  of  all  branches  of  learning  which  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
man;  this  constitutes  the  sumum  bonum  of  learning.  There  is  a  state 
of  mind  the  resultant  of  the  combined  influences  of  all  legitimate 
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learning,  and  this  state  of  mind  is  the  true  the/ull  education.  I  only 
ask  for  art  education  that  it  be  allowed  to  perforin  its  proper  part 
which,  if  left  void,  will  leave  an  unsymmetrical  and  unbalanced  struc- 
ture, the  work  of  a  feeble  hand  and  not  of  a  master  builder. 

W.  S.  Johnson. 


ON  TEACHING  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Our  poorest  schools  do  something  in  the  way  of  teaching  reading. 
If  they  fail  to  fit  their  scholars  to  pursue  appreciatingly  the  higher 
grades  of  literature,  they  enable  them  at  least  to  read  an  auction  no- 
tice, and  to  find  delectation  in  the  story  of  ^^  The  Indian  Scout,  or  The 
Robbers^  Gave."  And  in  penmanship,  if  they  fail  to  give  them  enough 
to  write  out  a  common  promissory  note,  they  do  fit  them  to  sign  it 
so  as  to  hold  them  firmly  either  as  principal  or  security. 

But  in  the  matter  of  English  grammar,  even  in  schools  of  some 
pretensions,  the  benefits,  either  as  a  matter  of  intellectual  discipline 
or  of  practical  utility,  may  be  very  fitly  symbolized  by  a  zero.  Yet 
the  thoughtful  man  —  ignorant  of  grammatical  science —  who,  having 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  writing,  feels  all  the  time  like  a  mariner  in 
a  dangerous  and  but  partially  known  sea,  without  a  chart,  as  well  as 
those  who  know  from  experience  the  culture  and  practical  advantage 
arising  from  the  study  and  mastery  of  the  art  and  science  of  fitly  ex- 
pressing, in  their  mother  tongue,  in  a  terse,  clear,  unambiguous  and 
forcible  style,  the  most  comprehensive  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  nicest 
shades  of  both  thought  and  feeling,  will  hesitate  before  consenting  to 
withdraw  this  study  from  the  common  school  curriculum  —  the  only 
one  available  to  nine-tenths  of  the  people  —  but  will  rather  seek  to 
find  out  the  causes  of  this  failure,  and  point  out  a  remedy. 

The  English  language,  unlike  the  earlier  languages,  has  not  the 
complexity  and  material  synthesis,  the  elaborate  system  of  grammat- 
ical prefices  and  suffixes,  which  characterizes  the  immaturity  of  the 
adolescent  intellect  and  the  dawn  of  rationality.  In  its  structure, 
therefore,  it  has  none  of  those  properties  which  adapt  it  to  the  rote 
system  of  teaching,  and  hence  its  grammar  cannot  properly  bo  taught 
by  a  certain  class  of  teachers.    Here  '^  their  occupation's  gone." 

The  English  speaking  race,  having  been  longer  in  the  process  of 
formation,  having  a  history  more  diversified,  and  baring  had  a  wider 
and  more  extensive  intercourse  with  other  nations  than  the  earlier 
races,  has  thus  had  its  intellect  more  developed,  and  its  intuitions  of 
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the  relations  of  things  more  sharpened.  It,  therefore,  needs  less  of 
the  external  machinery  in  its  language,  and  has  thus  kept  it  more 
radical  while  making  it  more  rational.  This  is  doubtless  one  reason 
why  the  duller  sort  of  spirits  confess  their  proved  inability  to  master 
its  grammar  until  they  have  gone  through  the  preliminary  discipline 
of  a  classical  language,  and  used  the  stepping-stones  of  a  cumbersome 
system  of  t(jrminations  to  indicate  the  word  relations  which  brighter 
minds  grasp  intuitively  and  without  such  aids. 

Before  a  child  is  fitted  to  enter  a  third  reader  class,  he  has  practi- 
cally, though  unconsciously,  mastered  the  leading  principles  of  the 
grammar  of  his  mother  tongue.  He  seldom  makes  mistakes  in  the 
formation  of  the  plurals  of  nouns  or  pronouns,  or  in  the  comparison 
of  adjectives,  and  when  he  does  it  is  by  applying  the  general  law  to 
the  exceptional  cases.  He  occasionally  errs  in  the  case  of  pronouns, 
uses  the  adjective  instead  of  the  adverb,  and  fails  to  locate  the  adverb 
properly.  Except  with  a  few  of  the  irregular  verbs,  his  use  of  that 
part  of  speech  is  satisfactory.  He  substitutes  phrases  and  clauses  for 
adjectives  and  adverbs  readily  and  correctly,  and  recognizes  in  general 
the  proper  prepositions  and  conjunctions,  and  his  limited  vocabulary 
includes  a  due  proportion  of  interjections. 

Now  this  matter  of  change  of  form  to  indicate  the  condition  of 
words  or  their  relation  to  other  words  in  the  sentence,  combined  with 
their  proper  position  relatively  to  other  words  or  phrases,  is  the  bur- 
den of  grammar.  Yet  when  this  child  enters  upon  the  study  of  gram- 
mar, the  teacher  ignores  all  this  knowledge  and  chooses  to  consider 
the  mind  of  the  pupil  on  this  subject  to  be  a  veritable  tabula  rastk 
He  brings  the  subject  before  him  as  something  new,  strange,  and  diffi- 
cult, if  not  mysterious,  plies  him  with  rules  which  reveal  to  him  no 
law,  and  with  definitions  which  make  nothing  plain  to  him,  and  fills 
his  mind  with  words,  words,  words,  nothing  but  words.  Is  it  strange 
that  scholars  get  wearied  out  with  grammar,  and  feel  that  it  is  like 
beating  the  air?  It  is  as  if  the  professors  of  our  university  who  have 
charge  of  that  solitary  agricultural  student,  who  it  is  presumed  has 
been  brought  up  on  a  farm,  should  ignore  all  that  '*  he  knows  about 
farming,"  and  with  drawings  of  plows  and  harrows,  pictures  of  maize 
and  wheat,  learned  terms  for  the  various  kindn  of  soil  and  manures, 
occupy  six  months  in  teaching  him  what  he  well  knew  before  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age. 

But  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  way  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
English  grammar.    For  a  preliminary  course,  a  text  book  in  the  hands 
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of  the  scholars  is  an  impertinency,  and  the  memorizing  of  rules  a 
nonsequitur.  A  teacher  of  ordinary  skill,  who  prepares  himself  for 
his  work,  can  readily  have  his  pupils,  not  learn,  but  make  rules  for 
the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns  and  the  comparison  of  adjectives; 
formulate  the  declension  of  personal  pronouns,  and  the  tenses,  person 
and  number  of  the  verb  in  the  indicative  mood;  discover  and  name  the 
elements  of  a  sentence,  and  formulate  the  most  important  rules  of 
syntax  —  and  this  simply  by  leading  them  to  observe  their  own  use  of 
the  language.  Indeed  no  other  subject  presents  so  fine  a  field  for  ac- 
tual scientific  induction  and  classification  as  this  study  of  grammar. 
In  most  of  the  physical  sciences  the  data  are  difficult  of  attainment, 
or  beyond  the  pnpil^s  reach.  In  astronomy,  the  pupil  may  say,  ^*  who 
shall  ascend  up  into  the  heavens  to  bring  the  facts  down?^'  In  geolo- 
gy, ^^  who  will  descend  into  the  depths  to  bring  them  up?"  But  of 
grammar  it  may  be  truly  said,  these  are  nigh  unto  you,  even  in  your 
mouth;  the  words  that  you  daily  use  form  the  material  with  which  you 
are  required  to  operate. 

Of  course  this  method  of  teaching  assumes  that  the  tecLcher  compre- 
hends the  subject,  and  can  form  and  carry  out  a  plan  uf  procedure* 
In  the  absence  of  this  the  result  will  be  similar  to  some  of  the  so- 
called  object  lessons,  "  where  the  teacher  gives  a  very  superficial  ex- 
position of  matters  which  he  himself  understands  very  imperfectly,  to 
the  intent  that  the  pupils  may  be  able  to  talk  about  them  without 
understanding  them  at  all." 

This  practice  of  having  the  pupils  frame  sentences,  note  their  ele- 
ments, observe  the  different  functions  of  the  different  words,  and  the 
changes  of  their  form  in  different  conditions,  and  the  laws  according 
to  which  this  is  done,  etc.,  and  requiring  them,  as  they  proceed,  to 
record  these  observations  and  formularies  in  a  book  —  having  first 
done  it  on  a  black-board — will  not  only  engender  the  best  habits  of 
thought  and  practice,  but  will  furnish  each  of  them  with  a  valuable 
little  grammar  of  their  own  composition,  and  provide  the  best  basis 
for  a  subsequent  text  book  study  of  the  subject. 
Pewaukee.  A.  F.  N. 


Speak  properly,  and  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  but  always  plainly; 
for  the  end  of  speech  is  not  ostentation,  but  to  be  understood. — Penn. 

Two  things  a  man  should  never  fret  about; —  what  he  can  help  and 
what  he  can  not  help. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Already,  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  associations  of  teachers,  in  par- 
ticular localities,  are  in  operation;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  teachers  of  dis- 
trict schools  especially  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  suck 
work. 

Perhaps  a  better  appreciation  of  it  may  be  gained  by  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Waterloo  and  Marshall 
Association,  which  has  held  a  number  of  meetings  during  the  past 
winter,  and  included  many  teachers  of  Dane,  Dodge,  and  Jefferson 
counties.  The  association  was  organized  in  January  of  this  year,  and 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring,  met  semi-monthly.  After  the 
closing  of  the  winter  schools,  it  adjourned  until  next  fall.  The  pro- 
gramme consisted  mainly  of  recitations.  Two  classes  were  usually 
heard  at  each  session,  and  ample  time  allowed  for  criticism  and  dis- 
cussion. In  this  way  classes  were  heard  in  most  of  the  common 
branches,  and  various  subjects  connected  with  school  discipline  dis- 
cussed. The  association  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  believing 
that  by  this  means  greater  permanency  and  efiSciency  would  be 
secured.  On  April  30,  Superintendent  Whitford  very  kindly  lectured 
before  the  association  at  Waterloo.  The  lecture  was  highly  appreci- 
ated, and  the  encouragement  to  teachers  to  strive  for  higher  profes- 
sional labor  especially  needed.  From  this  organization  have  been 
derived  the  following  practical  benefits: 

I.  Teachers  have  gained  new  ideas  and  new  methods.  One  of  the 
greatest  defects  in  our  district  school  system  is,  that  teachers  do  not 
compare  themselves  with  their  neighbors  suflSciently,  and  year  by 
year  continue  to  follow  in  old  ruts.  Every  good  teacher  has  his  hob- 
bies, and  only  by  an  interchange  of  opinions  and  methods  can  our 
teachers  keep  fresh  life  in  the  school-room. 

II.  Such  associations  assist  in  building  up  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. Too  many  handle  the  birch  and  spelling  book  as  a  means  merely 
of  gaining  a  livelihood;  but  teaching  is  fast  becoming  a  profession, 
and  as  teachers  band  together  and  work  unitedly  for  their  profession, 
so  will  they  root  out  the  incompetent  and  ennoble  their  calling. 

III.  Our  association  is  doing  what  institutes,  beneficial  as  they  are, 
necessarily  fail  to  do.  Institutes  come  at  wide  intervals,  and  do  not 
leave  as  constant  impressions  as  associations;  but  chiefly  these  associsr 
tions  are  beneficial  because  the  teachers  not  only  notice  the  methods  of 
others,  but  are  each  in  turn  expected  to  show  their  own  systems. 
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Teachers  who  are  called  upon  to  hear  a  class  at  a  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation will  feel  a  pride  in  having  the  best  methods,  and  so  win  the 
approbation  of  their  associates. 

These  suggestions  in  regard  to  associations  are  not  intended  for 
city  schools,  where  well  established  discipline  prevails.  The  schools 
in  little  country  towns,  and  especially  district  schools,  are  wofully  in 
need  of  system.  We  believe  that  one  remedy  for  this  evil  will  be 
found  in  associations  which  are  properly  conducted  and  receive  due 
encouragement  from  the  educational  men  of  the  state. 

Then,  durinfi:  the  summer,  let  our  teachers  in  contiguous  dintricts 
consider  the  feasibility  and  necessity  of  some  such  organization  as 
we  have  referred  to.  Let  them  begin  before  the  busy  work  of  the 
winter  comes  upon  us,  so  that  in  another  year,  every  county  may  wit- 
ness a  more  thorough  organization  of  its  teachers,  and  that  the 
teachers  themselves  may  know  the  strength  which  comes  from  union. 

Marshall  Academy.  F.  W.  D. 


INSTITUTE  WORK. 


[The  following  was  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent,  by  Prof.  Robert  Graham, 
our  veteran  Institute  Conductor,  in  the  way  of  official  correspondence,  but  we 
have  asked  permission  to  give  it  here. — Edrs.] 

Allow  me  a  few  words  concerning  the  work: 

1.  The  experiment  has  been  made  of  holding  for  two  weeks.  The 
Yerdict  of  teachers  and  county  superintendents  is,  that  one  two-weeks^ 
institute  is  of  more  value  to  those  who  attend  than  three  one-week 
institutes. 

Still,  would  it  not  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  is  wise  to  make 
this  limitation  in  the  statute>  as  there  are  a  number  of  counties  with 
sparse  population,  few  districts,  in  which  teachers  are  employed  who 
reside  outside  of  the  county.  The  obligation  to  hold  a  two-weeks'  in- 
stitute, in  such  case,  could  hardly  be  discharged. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  a  need  of  some  power  to  require  the  attendance 
of  teachers  at  the  institute.  Many  teachers  do  not  attend,  and  at 
present  there  is  no  means  to  compel  attendance. 

The  state,  at  a  considerable  expense,  provides  for  holding  these  an- 
nual meetings. 

May  not  some  means  be  derived  to  bring  all  the  teachers  out?  e.  g., 
—  Let  each  teacher  in  the  county  be  required  to  pay  one  dollar,  to 
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constitute  a  fund  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses,  say  of  lecturers,  or 
in  part  of  conductor,  or  of  paying  expenses  of  county  superintendent 
in  attending  district  superintendent  meetings. 

This  would  not  be  a  heavy  tax,  but,  when  once  it  is  required  by  law, 
there  will  be  an  increased  attendance. 

3.  There  should  be  a  distinction  made,  in  the  institute,  between 
those  members  who  are  now  or  soon  to  become  actual  teachers,  and 
those  who  come  only  to  gain  academic  instruction. 

Give  the  teachers  the  laboring  oar,  and  if  all  the  members  cannot 
be  reached,  the  younger  members  can  learn  something  by  listening- 
Very  little  gain  can  come  from  lecturing  to  the  institute,  and  classes 
of  75  to  120  can  hardly  be  individualized  with  profit.  So  fewer  in 
numbers,  if  need  be,  but  better,  closer  work,  both  in  class  work  and 
art  of  instructing. 

4.  The  aim  of  the  institute  must  be  to  stimulate  to  a  better  prepa- 
ration, and  so  look  toward  the  normal  schools.  If,  therefoi'e,  less 
ground  was  covered  by  the  syllabus,  and  more  thorough  work  done  in 
what  is  attempted,  better  results  would  be  attained. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  encouraged  by  the  attendance  and  interest  man- 
ifested this  spring.  The  presence  of  the  State  Superintendent  in  many 
of  them  has  been  productive  of  great  good.  Let  me  add,  that  there 
is  as  much  need  of  work  with  the  count}'  superintendents,  so  that  thej 
shall,  in  any  good  degree,  discharge  their  duties,  as  in  any  other  field. 

Of  these  duties  I  will  more  fully  speak  when  I  see  you  '*  face  to 
face."  Especially  in  the  direction  of  Examinations^  (1)  of  teachers; 
(2)  of  schools;  (3)  records.  Course  of  Study ^  (1)  to  appreciate  the 
necessity;  (2)  to  guide  to  the  attainment  of  results. 

Please  pardon,  if  I  have  seemed  to  assume,  in  any  degree,  to  direct 
I  only  speak  some  long  felt  convictions.  The  people  are  demanding 
better  common  schools.  The  cry  comes  from  all  quarters,  and  we 
shall  act  the  part  of  wisdom  to  heed  this  demand,  mainly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, because  it  is  just.  If  the  ex-superintendent  is  right  when  he 
asserts  that  the  district  schools  are  not  as  good,  as  efficient,  as  twenty 
years  ago,  ought  we  not  either  give  place  to  some  one  who  will  make 
them  better,  or  do  the  work  ourselves?    Most  sincerely  yours, 

Oshkosh,  April  30th.  Robert  Graham. 


If  we  would  mend  the  world  we  should  mend  ourselves;  and  teach 
them  to  be  not  what  we  are,  but  what  they  should  be. 
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REQUISITES  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER. 

A  teacher's  qualifications  are  of  two  kinds — natural  and  Acquired. 
Like  the  true  poet,  no  education  can  develop  a  true  teacher  unless  the 
germs  are  present. 

"*  First,  the  individual  must  possess  perfect  control  of  his  temper, 
emotions  and  facial  expression.  He  must  be  able  to  stand  aloof  and 
observe  the  play  of  his  own  feelings,  and  make  no  sign,  either  by 
Tvord  or  countenance.  He  must  stand  on  the  beach  and  calmly  watch 
the  waves  of  passion  break  at  his  feet.  Those  who  can  control  their 
voices  can  control  their  tempers.  Whoever  raises  the  pitch  of  his 
voice  in  reproving  disorder  should  vacate  the  school-room.  He  has 
shown  his  weakness,  and  the  children  have  no  longer  a  master. 

The  true  teacher  has  the  most  unyielding  firmness  and  mildness. 
Bluster  is  not  firmness,  but  an  index  of  its  absence.  Obstinacy  in 
minor  matters  is  not  firmness.  If  a  request  is  made  in  regard  to  any 
point  in  organization  or  discipline,  never  lose  sight  of  it  until  the  ob- 
ject is  accomplished.  Be  careful  what  you  undertake,  or  promise,  and 
remember  that  a  promise  broken  is  a  sin. 

A  fair  command  of  language  is  essential.  But  many,  in  the  early 
years  of  teaching,  feel  that  they  are  doing  well  only  when  they  use  the 
time  of  recitation  in  airing  their  own  knowledge  of  the  lesson.  Vis- 
itors aggravate  this  evil.  But  nothing  else  kills  thought  and  rewards 
idleness  so  eflfectually.  A  teacher  who,  during  recitations,  utters  two 
sentences  without  some  reply  from  the  pupils,  should  be  watched  sus- 
piciously. If  you  are  a  shy  talker,  get  full  of  the  lesson,  and  you  will 
do  well  enough. 

A  very  fair  amount  of  self-esteem  is  necessary.  But  pity  the  school 
whose  teacher  has  no  need  of  professional  literature  and  meetings. 
Self-esteem  gives  dignity  and  trees  from  embarrassment.  Be  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  even  in  the  midst  of  trifling  and  boorishness.  You 
may  get  ridicule,  you  will  surely  command  respect.  But  when  you 
^^  feel  above  "  your  patrons,  you  show  the  lack  of  one  essential. 

The  teacher  who  has  not  some  intuitive  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, who  cannot  tell  what  motives  move  a  given  person,  even  after  a 
brief  acquaintance,  should  study  physiognomy  as  a  science.    It  is  a 
pilot  that  will  steer  you  clear  of  many  rocks.    Will  fear,  praise,  love, 
2— Vol.  VIIL— 6 
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reward,  or  the  teacher's  eye  stimulate  that  boy  to  greater  effort?    It 
is  your  duty  to  know  the  answer. 

A  talent  for  organization,  a  dislike  for  disorder,  confusion  and  fric- 
tion, are  essentials.  The  public  cry  for  order  is  heard  on  all  side, 
and  yet  it  is  not,  perhaps,  always  an  intelligent  demand.  Many  coold 
not  tell  what  they  mean  by  it.    It  is,  however,  a  very  wise  one. 

Is  there  any  connection  between  systematic  movement  of  classes, 
and  systematic  presentation  of  truth?  Can  a  teacher  bring  out  sys- 
tem in  one  thing  and  not  become  more  orderly  in  all?  We  have  yet 
to  see  a  school  injured  by  an  excess  of  this  quality.  The  array  is 
most  successful  that  is  most  completely  organized.  Why  can  a  battal- 
lion  of  soldiers  disperse  an  armed  mob  of  thousands?  Organization. 
If,  in  your  work,  two  pupils  jostle  each  other,  or  speak  at  once,  some 
one  is  out  of  place.  Your  movements  and  methods  of  recitation  in 
those  particulars  are  too  much  like  the  rush  of  a  mob,  or  a  street 
quarrel.  What  is  courtesy  in  these  two  particulars?  System  is  a 
part  of  good  manners. 

Without  natural  aptitude  for  teaching,  developed  by  practice,  proved 
by  success,  all  acquired  qualifications  are  of  little  value.  Toendeav(ff, 
by  elaborate  preparation,  to  become  a  teacher,  without  ascertaining 
by  actual  practice  in  a  limited  sphere  that  there  is  some  natural  taste 
and  tact  in  that  line,  is  folly. 

Superintendent  Agnes  Hosford,  of  Eau  Claire  county,  had  a  clear 
view  of  what  a  teacher  should  first  do  for  himself^  when  she  told  the 
district  officers  as  follows:  "  High  scholarship  is  not  always  an  evi- 
dence that  teaching  will  be  well  done,  but  poor  scholarship  is  an  eri- 
dence  that  proper  teaching  is  impossible.^^  The  most  pernicious  &1- 
lacy  in  school  policy  is  the  belief  that  pupils  can  receive  good  instmc- 
tion  from  a  teacher  who  is  barely  in  advance  of  them.  A  mind  of  no 
cultivation  is  not  one  that  can  stimulate  pupils.  It  has  no  stock  of 
power  to  meet  emergencies. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  is  an  active,  studious  mind.  If  a  teach- 
er is  satisfied  with  his  own  acquirements,  and  lacks  the  desire  or  en- 
ergy to  constantly  study,  he  soon  becomes^  from  contact  with  those 
of  less  mental  power,  decidedly  dull.  Then  woe  to  the  pupils  under 
such  a  nightmare. 

When  an  engineer  would  build  a  bridge  he  considers  the  prope^ 
ties  of  the  iron  and  wood,  their  behavior  under  strain,  shock  and  jar; 
the  pressure  and  tension  they  will  bear  per  inch.  He  who  would 
work  successfully  with  the  human  mind  must  know  its  laws,  its  pow- 
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era,  its  order  of  development,  and  how  it  is  affected  by  different  bodily 
states.    The  laws  of  mental  activity  may  be  learned  in  three  ways,  by 
the  faithfdl  teacher.    He  may  study  pure  metaphysics,  and  apply  the 
laws  himself  as  needed.    He  may  study  applied  mental  science  as 
taught  in  the  works  of  eminent  teachers.    He  may  look  backward 
through  -his  own  mental  growth  and  observe  what  were  his  difficul- 
ties, and  how  he  overcame  them.    But  of  all  ways  the  three  may  be 
combined.    All  sound  teaching  must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  mind's  action.    Moral  claims  urge  a  teacher  to  know  something 
or  physiology.    When  we  see  such  monstrosities  as  geography  with- 
out map-drawing,  botany  without  jSowers,  spelling  without  writing, 
elaborate  mathematical  demonstrations  in  primary  arithmetic  classes, 
is  it  not  evident  that  the  first  principles  are  not  in  sight?    Years  of 
training  in  the  professional  schools  with  daily  discussions  of  its  work- 
ings, and  constant  study  of  the  thought  of  master  minds  among  the 
teachers  of  the  past,  cannot  fathom  all  the  wonders  and  processes  of 
the  human  mind.    But  it  will  keep  one  from  many  common  blunders. 
The  object  of  common  schools  is  to  make  good  citizens.    Then  it  is 
the  teacher'i  duty  to  free  himself  from  all  immorality,  and  bad  habits, 
as  the  use  of  narcotics.    These  do  not  form  any  part  of  ideal  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  only  when  I  give  all  the  attributes  of  these^ 
do  I  name  all  the  requisites  for  a  successful  teacher.  —  H.  S.  Baeeb, 
in  The  Practical  Teacher. 


LACK  OP  INTEREST. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  many  of  our  teachers  is  lack  of  interest  in 
their  work.  One-half  of  the  failures  can  be  traced  to  this  cause. 
The  teacher  dislikes  his  work,  looks  upon  it  as  drudgery,  and  is  con- 
tent U)  do  it  poorly,  provided  he  can  get  his  pay  and  keep  his  place. 

In  passing  the  usaal  salutations  with  a  teacher  recently,  I  asked  for 
the  best  word:  ''  Oh,"  said  he,  "  the  best  word  I  have  is,  that  another 
week's  school-room  drudgery  is  at  an  end  ! " 

How  often  we  have  heard  teachers  remark:  "Oh,  won't  I  be  glad 
when  my  school  is  out;  I  am  perfectly  sick  and  tired  of  it ! " 

Who  can  expect  pupils  to  love  their  schools,  to  love  their  work, 
who  can  expect  any  good  results,  when  the  teacher  looks  upon  the 
school-room  as  a  dingy  prison-house,  and  when  his  work  is  to  him  as 
galling  as  that  of  a  menial  slave  ? 

A  school  is  a  failure  unless  the  pupils  are  interested  in  the  subject 
taught.    It  is  a  truism,  that  no  one  succeeds  in  any  occupation  unless 
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that  occupation  is  interesting  either  in  itself  or  from  some  object  to 
be  obtained  by  means  of  it.  Only  when  such  an  interest  is  aroused 
is  energy  possible.  The  man  who  would  make  the  most  of  his  occu- 
pation, whatever  it  may  be,  must  have  some  love  for  it. 

Wordsworth,  a  great  observer  of  the  mind,  has  said:  "  We  have  do 
sympathy  but  what  is  propagated  by  pleasure.  I  would  not  be  mis- 
understood —  but  whenever  we  sympathize  with  pain,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  sympathy  is  produced  and  carried  on  by  subtle  combinations 
with  pleasure.  We  have  no  knowledge,  that  is,  no  general  principles 
drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  particular  facts,  but  what  has  been 
built  Up  by  pleasure  and  exists  in  us  by  pleasure  alone.  The  man  of 
science,  the  mathematician,  whatever  difficulties  and  disgusts  they 
may  have  to  struggle  with,  know  and  feel  this.  However  painful  may  be 
the  objects  with  which  the  anatomist's  knowledge  may  be  connected, 
he  feels  that  his  knowledge  is  pleasure,  and  when  he  has  no  pleasure 
he  has  no  knowledge.'* 

It  is  evident  that  before  a  man  can  throw  energy  into  a  study  he 
must  find  that  study  interesting  in  itself,  or  in  its  results.  The  first 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  excite  the  pupils'  interest.  What  things  do 
we  remember  best?  Those  in  which  we  are  interested.  If  teachers, 
then,  would  follow  the  natural  method,  they  should  commence  with 
those  subjects  which  are,  or  can  be  made  attractive  to  their  pupils. 

The  study  of  the  continent  of  Asia  may  be  irksome  to  a  pupil  who 
has  littlQ  or  no  knowledge  of  geography,  while  the  study  of  the  town- 
ship or  county  in  which  he  resides  may  be  to  him  a  source  of  great 
pleasure.  The  committing  of  some  rule  in  arithmetic  the  meaning  of 
which  he  does  not  comprehend  will  most  likely  be  repulsive,  while  the 
solving  of  practical  problems  may  be  made  intensely  interesting. 

But  how  is  all  this  to  be  brought  about?  It  is  manifestly  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  Teachers  may  discuss  the  questions,  "  How  shall  we 
interest  pupils  in  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  or  any  other  par- 
ticular study?''  as  much  as  they  please,  but  all  their  discussions  will 
be  of  no  avail  and  all  their  theories  and  methods  will  prove  futile  un- 
til they  look  within  themselves  for  the  answer. 

If  a  teacher  desires  to  interest  a  class  of  pupils  in  any  subject  he 
must  be  deeply  interested  in  it  himself.  This  is  one  of  the  true  se- 
crets of  school-teaching,  which  turns  the  entire  work  of  the  school- 
room into  pleasure.  Be  enthusiastic,  be  earnest,  be  devoted,  be  inter- 
ested, and  you  are  sure  of  success;  without  these  qualifications  all  will 
be  a  failure. — Indiana  Normal  Teacher. 
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IS  OUR  EDUCATION  PRACTICAL? 

The  question  arises,  for  a  thousand  children  of  all  classes  from 
each  system  of  education,  which  has  given  them  the  best  preparation 
for  earning  a  living  in  the  world  as  it  is,  the  present  public  school 
system  of  America  or  the  no-school  system?  How  many  has  the  pub- 
lic school  system  provided  with  a  living?  The  answer  is  very  easy. 
In  a  thousand  boys  ten  take  to  teaching  other  boys,  while  they  are 
studying  law  or  medicine.  Two  of  these  remain  teachers  all  their 
lives.  Fifty  go  into  bookkeepers^  places,  where  ten  remain.  The  rest 
disperse  to  business  of  all  kinds,  trades  and  shopkeeping,  all  of  which 
have  to  be  learned,  aud  in  which  the  school  education  is  of  but  little 
use,  save  indirectly,  and  by  its  general  cultivation  of  the  intelligence. 
Of  the  thousand  girls,  fifty  go  to  teaching.  The  rest  forget  all  they 
ever  learned.  Of  knowledge  useful  to  them  as  mothers,  they  have  ac- 
quired nothing;  of  housekeeping  duties  less. 

This  is  the  dark  side  of  modern  education.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
bright  one.  Take  a  hundred  workmen,  brought  up  to  any  given 
handicraft,  especially  one  requiring  intelligence.  The  men  who  can 
read  and  write,  and  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  an  English  edu- 
cation, are  more  likely  to  rise  in  the  world,  to  improve  their  position, 
than  those  who  have  never  known  anything  but  one  routine  of  work 
from  their  earliest  years.  To  become  a  skilled  workman,  indeed,  edu- 
cation is  absolutely  necessary.  The  question  remains  —  what  sort  of 
education  is  most  likely  to  help  them,  one  wholly  theoretical,  or  one 
in  which  practice  and  theory  are  joined?  The  answer  is  obvious.  It 
is  found  in  the  great  and  increasing  popularity  of  industrial  schools, 
wherever  such  have  been  established  by  private  philanthropy.  They 
are,  so  far,  the  only  institutions  of  an  educational  nature,  public  or 
private,  with  whose  benefits  no  injury  has  been  found  to  mingle.  The 
only  objection  to  their  universal  establishment  is  found  in  the  expense, 
owing  to  the  vast  variety  of  mechanical  employments.  These  at 
present  render  a  complete  scheme  of  industrial  schools  as  a  national 
undertaking  too  difficult  for  ^practical  adoption.  Ideally  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  the  most  perfect  national  education  yet  devised.  It 
would  at  once  train  the  rising  generation  into  useful  citizens  and  true 
wealth  producers.  Failing  that,  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  with 
present  systems  to  attain  this  desirable  end.  We  find  that  the  com- 
mon schools  tend  to  produce  school  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  politi- 
cians, newspaper  men,  booksellers,  clerks,  brokers,  and  all  that  class 
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of  men  who  live  by  their  wits.  Of  artisans,  artists  and  agricultonsts, 
capable  of  developing  the  wealth  of  a  new  country,  they  produce 
none.    These  come  from  outside. —  Galaxy, 


THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE. 

He  who  would  enjoy  this  world  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
should  be  a  close  student  of  nature.  We  do  not  speak  of  this  in  a 
sentimental  or  even  poetical  sense,  but  make  the  assertion  from  what 
seems  to  us  a  very  practical  point  of  view. 

All  around  us,  within  easy-reaching  distance,  the  Creator  has  scat- 
tered things  innumerable,  worthy  our  careful,  earnest,  yea,  enthusias- 
tic investigation.  Wise  and  talented  men,  too,  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  production  of  text-books  treating  of  the  various  phases  of  nature 
and  her  laws,  till  the  results  of  their  efforts  seem  miracles  in  their  way. 

First,  we  should  study  our  own  natures,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  strive 
to  know  ourselves.  Doubtless,  many  of  us  find  ourselves  the  most 
diflScult  subjects  of  study;  yet  we  can  never  succeed  very  well  in  life 
not  knowing  what  manner  of  men  we  are.  We  need  to  know,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  the  mind  is,  and  how  it  may  be  cultivated  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  need,  too,  a  knowledge  of  our  moral  natures,  in 
order  to  perform  those  duties  due  to  ourselves  and  to  those  around  us; 
and  our  religious  natures,  that  we  may  render  acceptable  service  to 
God.  Our  physical  nature  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  understood;  for 
upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  it  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  care 
and  preservation  of  our  health  and  bodily  vigor,  without  which,  one 
is  little  short  of  a  wreck,  whatever  be  his  other  attainments. 

Outside  of  one^s  self,  nothing  can  give  more  every  day  pleasure  than 
the  study  and  contemplation  of  the  order,  and  harmony  and  beauty 
of  the  material  world  in  its  relations  to  that  higher  Nature  who  is  the 
originator,  founder,  and  ruler  of  all. 

Now,  when  the  trees  are  putting  forth  their  green  leaves  and  the 
flowers  are  one  by  one  unfolding  their  petals  to  the  light  of  day,  the 
study  of  botany  can  not  be  dull  and  uninteresting;  for  one  can  take 
his  text-book  to  the  fields  and  woods,  and  find  the  laws  it  contains  so 
beautifully  illustrated  that  he  wonders  he  never  observed  these  things 
before.  He  feels  as  if  a  new  world  had  opened  up  before  him,  and  he 
goes  on  admiring  and  wondering  at  every  step  of  the  way,  feeling, 
perhaps,  a  regret  that  one  short  term  is  all  the  time  given  the  subject 
in  the  college  curriculum.    But  the  study  of  the  nature,  growth,  and 
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design  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  does  not  end  with  the  class  work. 
Whether  the  student,  after  leaving  school,  shall  teach,  or  plow,  or 
plead  law,  every  year  the  whole  of  nature  is  covered  with  a  green 
mantle,  repeating  the  same  unchanging,  ever  interesting  lesson  to  his 
infinite  pleasure  and  delight.  Who  that  has  a  sense  of  the  beautiful 
can  ever,  even  down  to  old  age,  avoid  seeing  new  beauties  in  every 
new  blossom  he  finds  by  the  roadside,  or  in  the  ever  varied  forms  of 
vegetation  in  the  deep  shades  of  the  forest?  The  more  one^s  attention 
is  called  to  these  things,  the  more  he  desires  to  know  of  them  till 
hours  that  before  hung  heavy  on  his  hands  now  pass  lightly  away. 

Geology,  too,  though  generally  considered  an  abtruse  study,  soon 
opens  a  new  world  to  the  eyes  of  the  student.  What  were  before 
rude  blocks  of  stone,  now  speak  to  him  in  familiar  tones,  and  he  goes 
forth  into  the  society  of  rocks  and  clifis  and  water-worn  valleys,  find- 
ing them  much  better  company  than  many  individuals  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. Though  this  branch  of  study  has  its  place  in  the  last  term  of 
the  college  course,  one  who  is  not  in  school  at  all  may  obtain  a  good 
practical  knowledge  of  the  science  through  a  course  of  reading.  Some 
works  on  the  subject  are  alive  with  such  easy,  practical  illustrations 
of  its  general  principles,  that  it  is  not  only  easily  understood,  but  is 
full  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.  ^ 

Physical  Geography  abounds  in  things  interesting  to  the  student  of 
nature;  and  he  goes  on  from  one  topic  to  another  till  the  land,  water, 
atmosphere,  and  organic  life  seem  ten  fold  more  instructive  to  him 
than  ever  before.  The  breeze  that  stirs  the  leaves  around  is  to  him 
but  the  expression  of  a  fixed  law.'  The  cloud  floats  over  him  as  the 
result  of  another  law  from  the  same  source,  condensing  into  rain  or 
dispersing  itself  into  invisible  vapor,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  seems 
to  dictate. 

So,  astronomy  fills  the  mind  with  wonder  and  amazement  as  one 
^azes  upon  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven,  and  he  feels  a  sense  of  the  sub- 
lime he  never  felt  before,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  starry  hosts. 

No  less  does  Chemistry  reveal  the  hidden  forces  and  properties  of 
nature,  and  fill  the  mind  with  wonder  and  astonishment.  Every  mole- 
cule of  matter  becomes  a  comprehended  reality  and  speaks  volumes 
in  a  language  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 

Surely  the  student  of  nature  cannot  find  time  hanging  heavily  on 
his  hands!  The  woods,  the  flowers,  the  rocks,  the  winds,  the  clouds, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  all  unite  to  amuse  and  instruct  him.  —  Cot- 
lege  Journal  (Milton). 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  SENSES. 

Beginning  with  the  sight,  the  eye  is  to  be  exercised  on  form,  color, 
size,  distance,  motion  and  time.  The  three  primary  colors,  red,  blue  and 
yellow,  their  combinations  and  shades,  should  be  taught  until  the  pu- 
pils can  distinguish  and  name  them  at  once.  The  complimentarr 
colors  should  next  be  compared  and  studied  with  reference  to  their 
arrangement  in  dress,  fresco  work,  painting,  landscape  gardening,  ar- 
chitecture and  home  adornment.  This  training  will  develop  a  correct 
and  refined  taste. 

The  culture  of  the  ear  in  tone,  pitch,  distance  and  time  will  consti- 
tute the  basis  for  subsequent  progress  and  proficiency  in  music,  ora- 
tory and  refined  conversation.  The  harmony  of  the  senses  will  be 
quickly  observed  in  the  correspondence  between  the  relation  of  the 
primary  colors  to  those  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  that  of  the  notes 
of  the  harmonic  triad  or  common  chord  to  the  notes  of  the  octave. 

The  senses  of  smell,  taste,  touch  and  the  muscular  sense  should  be 
trained  with  equal  fullness  and  exactness.  They  are  to  be  regarded 
as  in  no  degree  inferior  to  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  as  con- 
tributors to  the  culture  and  elevation  of  man.  This  method  of  iir 
struction  will  secure  thoroughness  of  investigation  and  extensive  re- 
search, and  will  open  to  the  pupil  the  widest  field  for  original  and 
self-directed  inquiry.  The  teacher  thus  prepares  the  child  to  exercise 
his  judgment  and  discrimination  respecting  external  objects.  This 
course  should  be  pursued  from  early  childhood,  say  two  years  of  age^ 
to  youth.  First  at  home,  then  in  the  kindergarten,  then  in  the  pri- 
mary, intermediate  and  grammar  schools,  exercising  the  senses  in  the 
practice  of  drawing,  painting,  music,  sculpture,  etc. 

The  educator  of  the  past  presented  only  two  senses  as  worthy  of 
cultivation  —  called  only  two-sixths  of  our  powers  into  disciplined 
exercise  —  yet  what  wonders  have  been  accomplished.  Who  shall  be 
able  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the  future  pupil,  when  all  the  senses 
shall  receive  their  full  culture  and  development? 

The  power  and  utility  of  the  eye  are  greatly  improved  by  the  accu- 
rate training  of  the  ear,  and  the  value  of  both  these  organs  is  increased 
by  the  cultured  touch.  This  cumulative  process  completed,  the  ac- 
cession of  the  smell,  taste  and  muscular  sense  well  trained  will  require 
new  methods  of  measurement  and  computation  by  which  to  estimate 
results.  We  trust  that  the  metric  system  will  supply  the  demand.— 
The  Eclectic  Teacher. 


\ 
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MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

What  can  we  do  in  the  school-room  toward  planting  and  nurturing 
that  motive  power  which  shalf  produce  pure  morals,  and  cultivate 
those  desirable  manners  that  mark  the  perfect  man? 

It  is  evident  the  teacher  fills  a  position  rich  with  opportunity.  The 
parent  conducts  the  child  to  school  and  places  it  in  charge  of  the 
teacher.  In  a  large  degree,  that  teacher  shares  at  once  the  confidence 
of  the  pupil.  Under  such  circumstances  the  teacher  begins  to  handle 
and  guide  the  young  mind.  The  instructor  attends  that  pupil,  step 
by  step,  directing  and  aiding  it,  from  acquisition  to  acquisition. 

The  child^s  whole  nature  lies  open  to  the  magic  touch  of  the  teach- 
er, to  check  here  or  stimulate  there,  in  moral  growth;  to  reprove  in 
this  and  encourage  in  that,  of  manners.  Precisely  in  this  way  the 
teacher  builds  after  bis  own  standard  of  morals,  and  moulds  after  his 
own  model. 

This  very  process  is  continued  for  years  —  man^s  best  years  — 
through  man^s  formative  period.  During  the  best  hours  of  each  day 
your  pupils  are  beneath  your  eye,  under  your  influence,  adopting  your 
views,  imbibing  your  sentiments,  receiving  your  morals,  and  coming 
into  your  manners.  In  this  way  do  teachers  lead  the  children  of  this  land 
through  those  years  that  compose  the  formative  period  of  life,  until  it 
may  be  said,  their  education  is  finished.  Then  they  go  out  into  the 
world  largely  as  you  have  made  them,  to  determine  what  shall  be  their 
own  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  society;  giving  character  to  new 
homes,  to  commerce,  to  the  press,  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  and,  in 
turn,  to  the  coming  teacher;  to  every  calling  and  sphere  of  American 
life. 

The  rising  generation,  our  future  laws,  homes  and  history,  are  in 
your  hands,  and  under  the  forming  process  of  your  plans  and  pur- 
poses. The  safety  of  our  institutions,  the  perpetuity  of  our  liberties, 
and  the  destiny  of  our  country,  are  largely  in  your  power.  Great 
treasures  are  entrusted  to  you.  The  world  waits  and  watches,  as  it 
receives  them  going  out  from  you,  bearing  your  thoughts  and  wearing 
your  habits. 

Having  outlined  the  general  principle  we  conceive  to  underlie  this 
question,  we  pass  on  to  a  few  particulars. 

We  know  of  no  code  of  morals  from  which  the  teacher  may  be  able 
to  draw  so  much  help  in  developing  good  morals  and  manners  as  that 
found  in  the  Bible.    By  some  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  too  primary 
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a  work  for  public  schools,  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  But  we 
would  open  that  book  each  morning  of  each  school-day,  and  read  % 
selection,  presenting  one  thouerht.  We  would  then  ask  Him  who 
lends  us  the  day,  to  accompany  us  through  its  hours  and  duties. 

But  simply  to  do  this,  will  by  no  means  bring  about,  by  itself,  a 
good  state  of  morals  and  manners.  I  take  this  as  a  good  starting 
point,  I  drive  this  stake  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  move  from 
it  into  the  duties  of  the  day.  Let  the  spirit  of  that  sincere  morning 
devotion  imbue  every  word,  shine  from  every  look,  and  permeate  every 
action.  Prom  this  [  am  certai  n  of  a  good  growth  of  good  morals  and 
manners.  I  would  have  in  my  teachers,  besides  aptness  to  teach,  such 
a  foundation  on  which  to  build  morals  and  manners  in  the  pupils,  as 
marks  the  perfect  man. — Nornml  Monthly  (Iowa). 

The  a  B  C's. — Among  the  countless  vagaries  and  cruelties  of  par- 
ental despotism,  none  is  fuller  of  harm  than  the  senseless  haste  in 
teaching  children  ^'  their  letters.^^  At  a  time  when  the  little  ones  are 
still  aglow  with  the  first  ecstacies  of  budding  life;  when  their  senses 
hang  eagerly  upon  the  varied  impressions  that  greet  them  in  delight- 
ful confusion  ;  when  their  growing  minds  enjoy  the  luxury  of  bring- 
ing more  delightful  order  into  this,  of  getting  the  mastery  over  the 
surroundings,  of  acquiring  knowledge  from  first  sources,  and  of  train- 
ing skill  and  gathering  strength  in  self-active  efforts,  parental  despot- 
ism thrusts  a  dead  book  in  the  child's  face  with  the  peremptory  order 
to  learn  to  read.  To  the  child  this  order  means,  in  most  cases  :  Give 
up  all  that  is  delightful  to  you,  stop  thriving,  stop  growing  !  He  has 
just  commenced  to  appreciate  the  living  book,  whose  pages  have  been 
laid  open  before  his  delighted  senses;  and  he  is  to  exchange  this  now 
for  meaningless  traces  of  printers's  ink. — The  New  Education. 

How  TO  Secube  Discipline. —  Remember  that  no  teacher  is  strong 
enough  to  force  a  whole  school  at  once,  to  control  it  at  arm^s  lengtL 
But  no  teacher  is  so  weak  that  she  cannot  have  good  discipline  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  performance  of  the  minute  formalities.  A  wise 
teacher  will  conquer  the  chaos  of  arbitrariness  and  caprice  by  intro- ' 
ducing  order  in  little  things,  continually  formulating  what  is  acci- 
dental and  irrational,  into  the  universal  and  reasonable.  The  teacher 
who  is  strong  enough  to  secure  the  performance  of  one  of  these  small 
formalities,  can  secure  anything  by  persistence. — American  Journal 
of  Education. 
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Some  years  ago,  there  was  a  student  at  the  theological  seminary  at 
Audover,  who  had  an  excellent  opinion  of  his  own  talents.    On  one 
occasion  he  asked  the  professor  who  taught  elocution  at  the  time: 
"What  do  I  especially  need  to  learn  in  this  department?"    "You 
ought  first  to  learn  to  read,"  said  the  professor.    "  Oh !   I  can  read 
now,"  replied  the  student.    The  professor  handed  the  young  man  a 
Testament,  and  pointed  to  the  twenty-fifth  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth 
chapter  of  Luke^s  Gospel;  he  asked  him  to  read  that.    The  student 
read:    ''Then  he  said  unto  them,  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken."    "  Ah! "  said  the  professor,  "  they 
were  fools  for  believing  the  prophets,  were  they?"    Of  course  that 
was  not  right,  so  the  young  man  tried  again.    "  0  fools,  and  slow  of 
heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken."    '^  The  prophets, 
then,  were  sometimes  liars?"  asked  the  professor.    No.    "0  fools, 
and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken."    "  Ac- 
cording to  this  reading,"  the  professor  suggested,  "  the  prophets  were 
notorious  liars?"    This  was  not  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  so 
another  trial  was  made.    '^  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all 
that  the  prophet  have  spoken.^'*    ''  I  see  now,"  said  the  professor,  '^  the 
prophets  wrote  the  truth,  but  they  spoke  lies."    This  last  criticism 
discouraged  the  student,  and  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  know 
how  to  read.    The  diflSculty  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  words,  "  slow  of 
heart  to  believe,"  apply  to  the  whole  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  and 
emphasis  on  any  particular  word  entirely  destroys  the  meaning.^ 
Selected, 

Reading. —  The  essence  of  all  language  is  in  the  living  utterance. 
If  we  have,  by  careful  study,  made  a  great  thought  our  own,  we  should 
take  care  that  the  art  by  which  that  thought  is  conveyed  to  others  be 
not  shabby. 

The  most  impressive  reading  comes  from  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
thought  and  sentiment.  If  we  really  and  deeply  feel  a  truth  ourselves » 
we  shall  be  able,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  make  others  see 
and  feel  it. 

Every  teacher  should  have  so  much  elocutionary  training  as  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  voice  under  the  control  of  the  will,  or  to  enable 
him  to  rightly  express  thought  and  feeling.  He  should  also  be  able  to 
teach  children,  however  young,  to  read  and  speak  in  a  natural,  agreea- 
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ble  and  effective  manner,  and  to  give  thought  to  what  they  read,  thus 
leading  children  in  all  studies  to  get  ideas  from  books,  not  merelj 
words  without  meaning. 

Do  not  confound  habit  with  nature.  Defective  speech  is  often  the 
result  of  carelessness.  Nasal,  sHrill,  throaty  and  husky  tones  come 
from  habit.  Diseased  throat,  or  liability  to  it,  arises  from  wrong  use 
of  the  voice. —  Ifid.  School  Journal. 


—— 


There  are  teachers  who  say  that  they  are  too  poor  to  subscribe  for 
an  educational  periodical.  If  (this  is  true  they  are  too  poor  to  teach^ 
and  should  quit  the  profession.  Indeed  'such  a  statement  suggests, 
whether  properly  or  not,  that  such  teachers  are  poor  in  two  senses. 
*'  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way."  Poverty  is  too  often  urged 
to  cover  up  the  want  of  a  strong  inclination.  When  a  teacher  is  de- 
termined to  rise  in  his  profession  he  will,  in  spite  of  his  meager  pay, 
find  some  way  to  supply  himself  with  educational  food.  There  are 
8om9  teachers  in  this  country ^^  whose  pockets  are,  for  months  at  a 
time,  free  from  the  touch  of  money,  that  never  fail  to  keep  up  their 
subscriptions  to  school  journals,  while  there  are  others  whose  pockeis 
are  never  entirely  empty,  that  never  subscribe  at  all  for  school  jour- 
nals. It  is  certainly  a  sad  commentary  on  the  profession  of  teaching 
to  say  that  of  the  250,000  teachers  in  the  United  States,  the  names 
of  probably  less  than  50,000  are  on  the  subscription  books  of  the  edu- 
cational periodicals  of  the  country. —  Ohio  Ed.  Monthly. 


A  CHILD,  when  beginning  to  read,  always  becomes  delighted  with 
newspapers,  because  he  reads  of  names  and  things  which  are  very  fa- 
miliar, and  will  make  progress  accordingly.  A  newspaper  in  one  year 
is  worth  a  quarter's  schooling  to  a  child,  and  every  farmer  must  con- 
sider that  substantial  information  is  connected  with  this  advancement 
The  mother  of  a  family  having  more  immediate  charge  of  the  same, 
should  herself  be  instructed.  A  mind  occupied,  becomes  fortified 
against  the  ills  of  life,  and  is  braced  for  the  emergency.  Children 
amused  by  reading  or  study,  are  of  course  considerate  and  more  easily 
governed.  How  many  thoughtless  young  men  have  spent  their  earn- 
ings in  a  grog  shop  who  ought  to  have  been  reading.  How  many 
parents  who  have  never  spent  twenty  dollars  for  books  or  papers  for 
their  families,  would  gladly  have  given  thousands  to  reclaim  a  son  or 
daughter  who  had  ignorantly  and  thoughtlessly  fallen  into  temptation. 
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[In  our  issues  for  April  and  May  were  short  articles  on  the  Metric 
System.  Supt.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  in  an  able  report  on  the  sub- 
ject, says:] 

Of  all  the  great  problems  bearing  on  the  progress  of  civilization, 
which  have  in  recent  times  engaged  the  attention  of  legislators  and 
men  of  science,  few  are  more  important  or  far-reaching  than  that  of 
the  unification  of  weights  and  measures.  To  the  speedy  and  com- 
plete  solution  of  this  problem  of  universal  interest  every  community 
is  bound  to  contribute  according  to  its  circumstances  and  ability. 

To  prepare  for  this  action  and  to  hasten  it,  it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  all  state  legislatures  should  render  instruction  in  the  sys- 
tem in  all  public  schools  obligatory. 

2.  That,  without  waiting  for  such  legislative  action,  all  school  au- 
thorities should  at  once  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  for  instruction  in 
the  system  in  the  schools  under  their  charge. 

3.  That  all  school  officers  should,  within  their  respective  spheres  of 
activity  and  influence,  recommend  and  promote  instruction  in  the 
Metric  System  in  all  schools,  both  public  and  private. 

4.  That  all  teachers  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
system,  and  that  they  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  give  their  pupils 
instruction  in  it  whenever  required  or  permitted  to  do  so. 

5.  That  a  knowledge  of  the  system  should  be  made  a  condition  of 
admission  to  high  schools,  colleges,  and  technical  schools. 

6.  That  the  system  should  be  taught  in  all  normal  schools,  and 
schools  for  training  teachers. 

7.  That  at  all  teachers^  institutes  the  importance  and  the  best  method 
of  teaching  the  system  should  be  presented. 

8.  That  a  knowledge  of  the  system  should  be  required  of  all  teach- 
ers as  a  condition  of  their  receiving  a  certificate  of  qualification  for 
teaching. 

There  is  a  school-boy  way  of  going  through  a  course  of  study  from 
term  to  term,  learning  precisely  what  is  assigned,  never  looking  to  the 
right  hand  or  to  the  left  for  collateral  views  of  different  writers.  Ser- 
vility and  narrowness  are  the  result.  There  is  also  a  manly  and  schol- 
arly method  of  making  the  required  study  only  a  nucleus  about  which 
are  to  be  gathered  the  results  of  much  interesting  and  profitable  in- 
vestigation—  the  pathway  of  thought  through  a  wide  field  of  in- 
quiry. This  is  the  true  method  of  a  higher  education. —  Dr.  Robinson. 
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Speu^inq  Reform.  —  SuperiDtendent  W.  T.  Harris  said  in  his  re- 
cent address  before  the  Spelling  Reform  Association:  ''In  this  matter 
we  of  St.  Louis  can  speak  with  positive  experience.  In  the  Fall  of 
1866,  the  phonetic  modification  of  the  alphabet,  as  invented  by  Dr. 
Edwin  Leigh,  was  tried  in  one  of  our  public  schools  as  an  experiment, 
and  the  following  year  it  was  adopted  throughout  the  public  schools 
.  of  this  city,  where  it  has  ever  since  retained  its  place.  By  this  s}-s- 
tem  the  child  has  a  perfectly  phonetic  alphabet  in  so  far  as  '  one  sound 
for  each  character '  is  concerned,  although  it  violates  the  third  law  of 
Latham  in  having  more  than  one  character  for  the  same  sound.  Yet, 
even  with  this,  we  find  the  following  advantages  in  the  system,  which 
is  still  in  use  with  us  after  ten  years:  1.  Gain  in  time  —  a  saving  of 
one  year  out  of  the  three  year^  usually  occupied  in  learning  to  call  off 
easy  words  at  sight.  2.  Distinct  articulation,  the  removal  of  foreif^ 
accent  and  of  local  and  peculiar  intonations.  3.  The  development  of 
logical  power  of  mind  in  the  pupil.  He  can  safely  be  taught  to  ana- 
lyze a  word  into  its  sounds  and  to  find  the  letters  representing  them, 
whereas,  with  the  ordinary  orthography  it  is  an  insult  to  his  reason 
to  assure  him  that  a  sound  is  represented  by  any  particular  letter. 
Hence,  analytical  power  is  trained  instead  of  mere  memory  from  the 
day  of  entrance  into  school  —  and  analytical  power  is  the  basis  of  all 

thinking  activity." 

■  ♦  • 

Be  Prepared.  —  Before  attempting  to  teach  a  lesson  on  any  subject, 
get  fast  hold  of  it  yourself;  make  yourself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
it  in  all  its  parts.  It  will  then  be  easy  for  you  to  find  out  with  a  mass 
of  children  how  much  about  it  has  already  developed  itself  in  them; 
what  requires  to  be  stimulated,  what  to  be  directly  communicated. 
The  answers  to  your  questions  may  be  unsatisfactory,  they  may  wan- 
der wide  of  the  mark;  but  if  you  take  care  that  your  counter  questions 
shall  draw  their  thoughts  and  senses  inwards  again;  if  you  do  not  al- 
low yourself  to  be  driven  from  your  own  position;  the  children  will 
at  last  reflect,  comprehend,  learn,  and  the  subject  will  be  presented  to 
them  in  the  light  in  which  you  wished  them  to  see  it.  Never  allow 
yourself  to  be  run  away  with  from  a  subject.  Be  sure  that  you  know 
how  to  keep  fast  to  the  point  with  which  you  are  engaged. 


•  •  • 


We  are  more  forcibly  persuaded,  in  general,  by  the  reasons  that  we 
ourselves  discover,  than  by  those  that  come  from  the  minds  of  others. 
—  Pascal. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Has  a  town  board  power  to  dissolve  or  extinguish  a  distict,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  provided  for  in  section  16? 

A.  Under  the  general  power  given  to  form  and  alter  districts  (sees. 
1,  10, 11,  16,  etc.),  a  board  may  attach  all  the  territory  of  a  district  to 
other  districts,  if  deemed  expedient,  which  of  course  has  the  effect  to 
extinguish  it.  Section  16,  as  amended  in  1873  and  1874,  is  not  in- 
tended to  limit  the  power  of  the  board  to  extinguish  a  district  to  the 
conditions  there  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  expedient  to  reduce  fee- 
ble districts  to  a  smaller  number; 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  We  find  that  we  have  no  oflScers  in  our  district  that  were  legally 
elected;  what  is  to  be  done? 

A.  The  acting  officers,  declining  to  act  longer,  should  acquaint  the 
town  board  with  the  state  of  the  case,  and  they  will  call  a  meeting  of 
the  district  to  reorganize,  as  provided  in  sections  4  and  3. 

Q.  Our  circuit  court  has  decided  that  of  two  sets  of  officers  claiming 
the  right  to  office  in  the  district,  neither  set  are  legal  officers;  what 
shall  we  do? 

A.  Have  the  town  board  call  a  meeting  to  elect  new  ones.  (See 
previous  question  and  answer.) 

Q.  How  long  does  the  power  of  a  town  clerk  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  a 
district  board  continue? 

A.  It  continues  until  the  next  annual  meeting,  but  having  knowl- 
edge of  a  vacancy  which  it  is  his  duty  to  fill,  he  should  appoint  as 
soon  as  practicable. 

Q.  Has  the  clerk  power  to  shut  the  school-house  against  secret  tem- 
perance meetings,  if  requested  to  do  so? 

A.  The  clerk  has  no  especial  control  over  the  school-house.  It  rests 
with  the  board  to  determine  as  to  the  opening  of  the  school-house  for 
meetings.  (Section  48.)  The  law  does  not  provide  that  no  meetings 
shall  be  allqwed  in  the  school-house  which  are  not  open  to  the  public 
at  large. 

Q.  If  the  clerk  neglects  to,  make  a  report,  what  remedy  has  the  dis- 
trict? 
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A.  For  willful  neglect  to  report,  he  is  liable  to  the  district  for  any 
consequent  loss  of  school  money,  and  the  director  is  to  prosecute  him 
for  that  purpose. 

POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Q.  Has  the  school  board  of  this  city  power  to  exclude  children  from 
four  to  six  years  of  age,  if  the  schools  are  -crowded? 

A.  No  more  power  than  it  has  to  exclude  those  of  any  other  age. 
The  remedies  are,  to  enlarge  the  school-house  accommodation;  to  ha?e 
an  extra  room  and  teacher;  to  provide  that  a  portion  of  the  small  chil- 
dren come  one  half  the  day  and  others  the  other  half. 

Q.  When  the  school  has  become  too  large  for  one  teacher,  can  the 
board  hire  an  assistant? 

A.  The  board  may  be  held  to  have  this  power,  if  there  is  means, 
but  they  should  at  once  take  into  consideration  the  propriet}*  of  grad- 
ing the  school,  and  providing  another  school-room  as  well  as  teacher. 

Q.  Can  the  board  date  back  the  contract  with  the  teacher  to  cover 
time  taught  by  her  when  she  had  no  certificate? 

A.  It  has  no  such  power,  nor  any  power  to  pay  her.  A  teacher 
should  never  be  set  to  teaching  without  a  certificate. 

Q.  The  board  having  adopted  text-books  in  the  common  branches, 
can  they  afterwards  adopt  additional  ones  for  the  higher  branches? 

A.  They  have  the  power.  Having  adopted  a  lower  geography  or 
arithmetic,  they  can  adopt  higher  ones  for  higher  classes  if  needed,  or 
an  algebra  or  physiology,  etc.,  if  such  additional  branches  are  intro- 
duced. 

SCHOOL  MONEYS. 

Q.  If  a  new  town  is  set  off  from  an  old  one,  how  is  it  to  get  its  share 
of  the  school  money  apportioned  in  June  following? 

A.  The  town  clerk  of  the  old  town  should  apportion  the  proper 
share  going  to  the  districts  and  parts  of  distiicts  set  into  the  new  town, 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  old  town  should  pay  over  the  same  as  appor- 
tioned.   (14  Wis.,  440.) 

Q,  What  is  meant  by  the  words  "  the  amount  of  moneys  levied  and 

assessed  for  common  school  purposes,"  in  section  63  of  the  School 

Code,  and  the  words  "  the  amount  of  moneys  raised  for  common  school 

purposes,"  in  sub-division  1,  sec.  92,  chap.  18,  Rev.  Stats,  (or  sec.  110, 

Taylor's)? 

A.  The  moneys  intended  to  be  set  apart  for  "  school  purposes  "  in 
case  of  "  deficiency  of  cash  funds  in  the  town  treasury  to  pay  all  the 
charges  thereon,"  are  the  taxes  levied  by  the  county  board  and  by  the 
town  for  school  purposes,  and  the  school  district  taxes,  together 
with  district  taxes  returned  delinquent,  and  afterwards  collected. 
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RACINE  COLLEGE. 

This  institation,  now  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  its  existence,  is  designed  as 
an  exponent  of  combined  religious,  intellectual  and  physical  culture.  It  is  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  its  warden  (president)  and 
several  of  its  professors  beine:  in  holy  orders.  Three  years  ago  it  was  formally 
adopted  by  most  of  the  bishops  of  the  northwestern  states,  as  the  **  Church  Uni- 
versity  of  the  Northwest/'  These  bishops  are  trustees  of  the  institution,  and,  as 
such,  control  it  to  a  great  extent.  Its  faculty  numbers,  at  present,  seven  mem- 
bers. 

The  students  are  oflfered  two  courses,  classical  and  scientific.  The  classical 
department  offers  a  full  course  in  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  English  (including 
Anglo-Saxon),  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  with  opportunities  for  the  volun- 
tary study  of  French  and  German,  and  an  abridged  course  in  Natural  Science. 
Although  the  curriculum  does  not  differ  materially  ft'om  that  of  most  institutions 
of  a  similar  character,  a  brief  resume  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  present 
graduating  class  will  perhaps  give  a  definite  idea  of  what  is  expected  of  the 
students : 

Latin  —  Livy  (three  books),  Horace  (Odes,  Epodes,  selections  ft-om  Satires  and 
JSpistles),  Cicero  (De  Officiis),  Juvenal,  Tacitus  (Annals),  Persius,  Lucretius,  exer- 
cises in  writing  Latin. 

Grbbx  —  Odyssey  (three  books),  Herodotus  (selections),  Lysias,  Demosthenes 
<De  Corona),  Sophocles  (Antigone),  Plato*s  Apology  and  Crito,  exercises  in  writ- 
ing Greek. 

Mathematics  —  Algebra,  Geon\etry,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trignometry,  Ana- 
lytical Geometry,  Calculus,  Descriptive  Geometry. 

Natural  Scikncb— Chemistry  (Elliot  and  Storer),  Zoology  (Orton),  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  (Draper),  Astronomy  (Loomis),  lectures  on  Physics. 

English  —  Critical  reading  of  Hamlet,  Angus'  Handbook  of  the  English 
Tongue,  Rhetoric  (Whately),  Lectures  on  English  Literature,  Political  Economy 
<Perry).  Anglo  Saxon  was  introduced  two  years  ago,  forming  part  of  the  Fresh- 
man course. 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy— Logic  (Whateley's  and  Fowler's  inductive), 
Psychology  (Porter),  History  of  Philosophy  (Elmendorf),  Butler's  Analogy  and 
Sermons,  lectures  on  the  Evidences. 

History  —  Greece,  Rome,  Middle  Ages. 

A  majority  of  the  class  took  extra  Gkrman  or  French.  No  effort  is  spared 
to  make  the  course  thorough  and  efficient. 

The  scientific  department  is  considerably  younger  than  the  classical.  In  its 
curriculum  Greek  and  Latin  are  dropped,  their  place  being  filled  by  German 
and  an  extended  course  in  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Geology,  etc.  The  students 
are  required  to  work  in  the  laboratory,  under  the  supervision  of  the  professor, 
conducting  their  own  experiments,  making  their  own  analyses,  and  gaining  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  apparatus  and  methods  of  manipulation. 

3_VoL.  VIII.  — 6 
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Two  years  ago  the  marking  system  was  abolished,  and  the  students  are  now 
ranked  upon  tne  results  of  monthly  and  annual  examinations.  These  examinft- 
tions  are  both  oral  and  written,  and  are  designed  to  afford  a  pretty  thorough  teit 
of  proficiency.  No  student  who  fails  to  pass  an  annual  examination  creditably 
is  allowed  to  join  his  class,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  until  he  has  made  up 
satisfactorily  the  work  upon  which  he  was  unprepared.  This  rule  is  rigidly  en- 
forced in  all  cases,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  best  safeguard  against  idleness  and 
neglect  of  work.  While  the  doing  away  with  the  daily  mark  was  regarded  by 
some  as  a  perilous  experiment,  the  new  plan  has  proved  very  successful,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  neither  professors  nor  students  would  be  willing  to  go  back  to 
the  old  system. 

The  library  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  in  1878,  since  that  time  the  tmatees 
have  procured  books  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  all  the  more  necessary  books  of 
reference  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  faculty  and  students.  The  scientific  appa- 
ratus is  all  of  the  newest  and  most  approved  pattern,  and,  although  limited  ia 
extent,  answers  all  the  needs  of  the  student.  The  laboratory,  however,  is  fully 
equipped. 

Every  student  is  expected  to  take  a  due  amount  of  physical  exercise,  a  large, 
well -furnished  gymnasium  offering  the  necessary  means.  All  the  students  re- 
side in  the  college  quadrangle,  take  their  meals  in  the  college  hall,  worship  at 
the  college  church.  The  life  is  as  nearly  that  of  a  large  family  as  it  can  be  made. 
No  secret  societies  are  allowed,  and  whether  from  this  cause,  or  other  reasons, 
^'hazing,'*  combinations  of  college  cliques,  and  all  such  breaches  of  good  disci- 
pline, are  almost  unknown.  While  secret  societies  are  forbidden,  the  association 
of  students  in  organized  bodies,  for  proper  objects,  is  encouraged,  and  literaiy 
societies  with  clubs  of  various  sorts  take  their  due  place  and  exert  no  small  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  esprit  du  carps  of  the  place. 

The  Preparatory  Defarthent.  —  On  the  same  grounds  with  the  college, 
is  a  large  and  flourishing  Grammar  School.  'It  has  its  own  rector  and  body  of 
instructors,  but  is  in  all  matters  directly  under  the  control  of  the  warden 
of  the  college.  It  receives  boys  of  ten  years  old  and  upwards,  and  fits 
them  to  enter  either  of  the  collegiate  departments.  Graduation  from  this  school 
entitles  the  student  to  admission  to  the  college  without  further  examination. 

While  the  primary  object  of  this  school  is  to  train  students  for  the  college,  the 
course  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  thorough  business  training  to  those  who  do  not 
seek  a  full  collegiate  education.  Book-keeping,  German,  and  business  Arithme- 
tic are  all  required.  The  boys  follow  a  prescribed  list  of  studies  for  three  years 
or  more  (unless  they  enter  one  of  the  upper  classes),  when  they  take  either  a 
classical  or  mathematical  course,  according  to  their  future  plans. 

All  the  boys,  except  those  who  live  in  Racine,  reside  in  buildings  provided  for 
the  purpose,  and  are  at  all  times  under  the  direct  supervision  of  competent  offi- 
cers. They  attend  morning  and  evening  prayers  daily,  and  go  to  church  twice 
on  Sunday.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  made  use  of  except  in  grave  cases,  and 
then  only  with  the  formal  consent  of  the  parent.  In  the  Grammar  School,  as  in 
the  college,  every  effort  is  made  to  secure  a  quiet,  orderly,  home-like  life.  The 
boys  in  the  Preparatory  Department  are  required  to  keep  within  certain  defined 
local  boundaries,  and  are  on  no  account  permitted  to  enter  saloons,  or  to  use  to- 
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bacco.  They  are  in  school  about  seven  and  a  half  hours  of  the  day  and  evening. 
The  younger  boys  recite  four  times  a  day,  and  the  older  three  times.  Thfi  fol- 
lowing work  is  required  as  a  preparation  for  the  collegiate  departments : 

RBqUISITKS  FOB  ADMISSION  TO  THB  SCHOOL  OF  LBTTIB8. 

Latin.  —  Harkness'  or  Allen  &  Qreenough's  Qrammar.    Allen  a  Greenough's  Latin  Prose  Com- 

Sosition.  (Pt.  I.)  Ciesar  — 4  books.  Ovid—  3,000  lines.  Cicero  —6 Orations,  and  Cato 
[^or.    Virgirs  JSneid,  6  books. 

I^quivaUntt.^s&\ln»VB  Catiline,  instead  of  2  books  of  Ceesar.  Two  additional  Orations  of 
Cicero  instead  of  Cato  Migor.  Two  additional  books  of  iBneid  and  the  Bclogaes,  instead  of 
8,000  linos  of  Ovid. 

Orxbk.  —  Goodwin's  or  Hadley's  Grammar.  Jones*  Greek  Prose  Composition,  90  exercises. 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  8  books.  Xenophon's  Cyropeedia,  S  books.  Homer  —  Iliad.  4  books, 
omitting  catalogue  of  ships. 

EqvdvaUnU.  —  £itner  the  whole  of  the  Anabasis  or  the  whole  of  Goodwin's  Greek  Reader  in- 
stead of  the  required  Greek  Prose.  j 

Mathsmatics.  —  Davies'  Universitv  Arithmetic.  Loomis*  Algebra  (through  quadratics). 
Davies  Legendre,  6  books.    Or  Equivalents. 

English.  — Hart's  Rhetoric.    Fowler's  English  Grammar.    Or  Equivalents. 

UisToBT.  —  Smith's  History  of  Greece.  C^uackenbos'  History  of  the  United  states.  Or  Equiv- 
alents, i 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  also  pass  examinations  on  the  studies  of  previous  years. 

i 

RBqUIBKMKNTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THK  SCHOOL  OF  SCIKNCB. 

Latin.  —  Allen  a  Greenough's  Grammar.    Caesar,  4  books.    Or  Equivalents. 

Mathematics. —Davies'  University  Arithmetic.     Loomis'  Algebra.     Daviet*  Legendre.    Or 

Equivalents. 
English.  —  Fowler's  English  Grammar.    Or  Equivalents. 
Natural  Scisncs.  —  C^uackenbos'  Natural  Philosophy.     Pynchon's  Chemical  Physics.     Or 

Equivalents. 
Bistort.  —  Berard's  History  of  England.    Barnes'  History  of  France.    Quackenbos'  History  of 

the  United  States.    Or  Equivalents. 
Gsrman.  —Otto's  Grammar.    Simonson's  Ballad  Book. 

Candidates  for  advanced  standing  must  also  pass  examinations  on  the  studies  of  previous  years 

The  entire  school  write  four  times  a  wuek,  and  have  ft'equcnt  exercises  in  spelliiig.  Every 
boy  in  the  school  is  required  to  write  a  specimen  letter  or  a  composition  once  in  two  weeks. 
The  older  students  declaim  once  in  four  weeks. 

Religious  Instruction. —Non-communicants  receive  instruction  in  the  church  catechism 
and  in  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Definite  doctrinal  teaching,  based  upon 
Sadler's  Church  Teachers'  Manual,  is  given  to  all  communicants. 


ANSWERS. 

Several  different  persons  furnish  rules  in  answer  to  the  request  below.    We 

have  not  room  for  their  solutions  of  the  speciiic  example. 

"Will  some  reader  of  the  Journal  please  give  a  rule  by  which  problems  of 
the  following  class  may  be  solved:  A  man  buys  a  farm  for  |15,000,  agreeing  to 
pay  principal  and  interest  in  five  equal  annual  instalments;  what  is  the  sum  of 
each  instalment,  the  rate  of  interest  being  7  per  cent.  ?  " 

There  are  two  methods  of  solving  the  question : 

I.  By  finding  the  amount  that  can  be  paid  by  making  a  payment  of  one  dollar 
for  the  required  number  of  years  at  the  given  rate  per  cent.,  and  dividing  the 
given  sum  by  such  amount,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  answer  required. 

II.  Such  examples  evidently  consist  of  two  parts,  the  part  of  principal  to  be 
paid  and  the  part  of  interest  to  be  paid  each  year,  and  these  evidently  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  each  other  only  in  inverse  order.    Hence  we  have  in  this  example : 

|15,000=Sum,  $1.07=Ratio,  and  5=No.  of  Terms.  To  find  first  term,  Formula : 

-_(r-l)* 

r»-l.      Borne,  TTw.  C.  J.  C. 

Divide  the  given  sum  by  the  present  worth  of  an  annuity  of  $1.00  for  the  given 
time  at  7  per  cent. ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  sum  of  each  instalment 
Waupun,  C.  C.  Batlby. 
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Take  as  a  base  the  pajrment  of  $1.00  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  debt 
As  $1.00  of  the  principal  has  been  paid,  the  payment  of  interest  the  second  yeir 
will  be  decreased  by  the  interest  on  one  $1.00,  and  consequently  the  payment  of 
principal  can  be  increased  by  the  same  amount 

Tfjoo  River:  C.  L.  Powbm. 

The  following  rule  has  solved  all  I  have  met  with: 

5= the  number  of  terms. 
1.07= the  ratio. 
Raise  the  ratio  to  a  power  whose  exponent  is  equal  to  the  number  of  terms. 
Multiply  this  power  by  the  interest  in  the  given  principal  at  the  given  rate  for 
one  year.    Divide  this  product  by  the  power  already  found,  minus  one.    The 
quotient  will  be  the  sum  to  be  paid  each  year. 
P= principal.    R= ratio.    n=No.  of  terms. 

P.  R.  (l-fR)». 

^1  +  R.)"n_l. 

The  above  formula  is  my  rule,  which  interpreted  gives  the  rule  already  stated. 
Wctterloo.  Minnib  E.  Enapp. 

From  the  compound  amount  of  one  dollar  for  the  time  the  obligation  has  to 
run  at  the  given  rate  percent.,  subtract  one  dollar;  divide  the  remainder  by 
the  given  rate  per  cent,  expressed  decimally;  divide  the  obligation  by  the  quo- 
tient, and  to  the  quotient  add  the  interest  on  the  obligation  for  one  year  at  the 
given  rate  per  cent. ;  the  sum  equals  the  answer.  Libba. 

J.  W.  Yule,  of  Alma,  writes  as  below,  and  ftimishes  a  solution : 

This  question  is  the  same  as:   The  present  value  of  an  annuity  running  the 

years,  and  bearing  7  per  cent,  interest,  is  $15,000;  what  is  the  annual  payment? 
Yet  another  answer  comes  from  Wm.  Irle,  of  Star  Prairie ;  but  the  matter 

needs  no  further  discussion. 


PRONUNCIATION  -DICTIONARY. 

Editors  Journal.  —  I  send  you  a  short  list  of  words  which,  perhaps,  will 
puzzle  some  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  pronounce  correctly  at  sight  They 
are  all  words  in  common  use.  The  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  pro- 
nounce them  will,  I  think,  lead  them  to  take  an  increased  interest  in  teaching 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  our  own  language. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  term  of  school  I  persuaded  the  school  board 
here  to  purchase  fifty  copies  of  Webster^s  Academic  Dictionary,  which  I  am 
using  in  this  term's  work.  Half  an  hour  each  day  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
orthography.  There  has  not  been  such  an  interest  manifested  in  any  study  since 
I  have  been  here  as  in  this. 

Here  is  the  list  of  words :  tiny,  museum,  matron,  matronly,  matronage,  docile, 
grimy,  grimace,  chance,  inquiry,  squalor,  vicar,  recess,  italics,  abdomen,  finance, 
homeopatliic,  levee,  lamentable,  vagary  —  20. 

WaukesTia.  A.  A.  Miller. 

Miss  HosPORD,  Supt.  of  Eau  Claire  county,  writes  us : 

I  believe  if  our  c(»untry  district  schools  could  be  supplied  with  four  or  Hft 
copies  of  Webster's  Academic  Dictionary,  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  them 
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iban  the  one  copy  of  the  unabridged.  I  think  this  might  be  done  at  the  same 
or  less  expense,  and  each  copy  be  worth  as  much  to  the  school  as  a  copy  of  the 
larger  book.  Can  any  such  arrangement  be  made  for  districts  not  yet  supplied 
or  needing  a  re^upply  ? 

[The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  no  power  to  supply  such  dic- 
tionaries, without  previous  legislation  to  that  effect.  It  might  be  a  good  plaa 
for  the  district  boards  to  take  action  in  the  matter.  A  dictionary  of  some  kind 
ia  a  very  useful  thing  for  every  larger  scholar  to  have  on  his  desk  for  constant 
use.  This  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  unabridged,  on  every 
occasion,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  in  a  school, 
where  there  is  a  thirst  for  knowledge.    Waukesha  has  set  a  good  example.] 

Messrs.  Editors. — Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  your  correspondents 
that  three  of  the  pupils  in  my  school  have  solved  the  problem,  which  I  inclose. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  that  my  pupils  are  young  girls. 

LineolfUon,  N,  0.  (Miss)  M.  M.  Alexander. 

The  Problem. — A.  and  B.  go  to  a  butcher's  shop,  and  buy  between  theiii 
eighty  pounds  of  meat,  which  the  butcher  values  at  ten  cents  a  pound,  and  for 
which  he  therefore  wants  eight  dollars.  Now,  A.  takes  fifty  pounds  of  meat, 
and  B.  takes  thirty  pounds,  and  upon  examination  agree  that  A.'s  meat  is  worth 
one-half  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  B.*s.  Query:  How  much  did  each  pay  the 
butcher  ? 

[The  problem  appeared  in  the  Journal  a  long  time  ago,  and  elicited  several 
solutions.  Therefore  we  do  not  give  the  solution  by  the  pupils  of  Miss  Alex- 
ander, which  however  is  creditable  to  them,  but  leave  the  problem  for  Wisconsin 
pupils  to  try  their  hand  upon.  — Edrs.] 
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THE  KINDERGARTEN  IN  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Kindergarten  should  be  engrafted  into  the  public 
school  system  of  our  state.  Where  it  has  been  fairly  tested  in  this  country,  it  has 
given  eminent  satisfaction.  The  few  schools  under  this  system  established  in 
some  localities  three  years  ago,  have  been  more  than  quadrupled  since.  This  re- 
sult has  been  attained  almost  entirely  through  private  enterprise.  Those  in 
charge  of  the  public  resources  usually  accept  with  great  caution,  if  not  with  ac- 
tual reluctance,  any  innovations  ic  their  work.  The  Kindergarten  employs  new 
principles  and  new  methods  in  developing  the  child's  powers  of  body  and  mind. 
The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  these  principles  and  methods  are  based  upon  the 
child's  nature.  They  regard  especially  the  laws  of  its  highest  activity  and  growth. 
That  this  system  of  education  is  perfect,  we  do  not  assert;  and  that  changes  may 
occur  in  some  of  its  features,  we  think  is  probable.  But  its  principal  points  seem 
to  be  settled  in  both  the  essential  and  the  external  departments.  There  remains 
the  labor  of  adapting  it  to  the  lesser  and  varying  conditions  of  childhood,  as 
found  in  different  countries  and  different  localities. 

But  we  are  more  concerned  about  removing  the  difficulties  which  we  encoun- 
ter  in  securing  the  introduction  of  the  system  as  a  part  of  the  educational  forces 


W18C0WBIN  JOITByAL  OP  EDncATION. 

le  state.  We  have  neither  the  funds,  oor  the  teachers,  to  eualile  us  to  font 
Kindergarten  schnols  in  our  principal  villages  and  cities,  much  less  in  the 
itry  districts,  irboth  of  these  were  provided,  we  have  no  public  sentimeu 
ih  would  sustain  these  schools  in  many  places.  TUe'graded  or  high  school 
inerallj  not  so  conservative  aa  the  mixed  school  In  the  rural  district;  aed  it 
d  more  easily  adopt  this  reform  or  appendage  to  its  primary  work.  In  Ib« 
.  ten  years  a  Kindergarten  should  be  connected  with  every  school  having 
s  than  three  departments  in  the  slate.  It  will  increase  the  expense  of  coo- 
ing oar  schools  at  the  beginning,  but  it  will  lessen  them  in  the  end.  The 
'■  in  which  a  child  will  acquire  an  average  education  will  be  shortened  two 
s.  Less  attention  will  need  be  given  to  the  studies  now  taught  to  the  pri' 
y  pupils.  An  impulse  will  be  supplied  to  enlarge  and  perfect  home  inslrac- 
1  and  BO  lessearlytrainingwill  need  be  imparted  by  the  schools  supported  by 

L  Ibis  state  the  private  school  has  altvays  preceded  the  public.  We  may  bare 
ait,  in  this  instance,  for  more  large-minded  and  enterpriaiag  citizens  to  in- 
irate  by  their  private  efforts  the  Kindergarten  in  all  our  leading  places  of 
lence.  If  wedo,  we  shall  place  upon  them  burdens  which  they  should  not 
ompelled  to  bear.  Besides,  the  enterprise  will  be  comparaiively  weak  and 
in  its  growth.   The  public  school  always  Justifies  its  existence  by  its  greata 

1  opportunity  Is  given  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents  in  this  state  to  conf«r 
Iker  incalculabie  advanlage  upon  our  common  school  system.  This  Board  Ii 
ilred  by  law  to  sustain  model  departments  in  all  our  Slate  Normal  Schools' 
)iig  these  is  the  Primary,  where  the  small  children  are  now  taught  the  ele- 
ts  of  a  public  school  education;  and  where  those  preparing  to  teach  can  ob- 
e  and  test  the  best  methods  of  their  work.  Now  let  this  Board,  at  the  open- 
of  the  next  academic  year,  estublish  in  one  or  more  of  their  schools  the  gen- 
I  Kinilergarlen,  where  the  principles  of  this  new  syslem  may  bo  taught,  and 
re  Normal  pupils  maybe  trained  for  imparting  similar  Instruction  elsewhere, 
je  numbers  could  come  to  see  its  operations.  An  inipelus  would  be  given 
ards  its  acceptance  in  oilier  places  aa  a  part  of  our  public  school  scheme- 


n  article  on  this  sutjject  was  recently  published  in  the  Chieago  JcmrnaL  It 
taken  Xtom  the  Adiaaee  of  that  city,  and  was  written  by  Edward  Huntiugton 
lis  state.  It  contains,  among  other  things,  a  bold  and  untruthful  attack  upon 
Slate  Univeraity.    The  following  are  his  words: 

[f  the  standard  of  scholarship  can  be  kept  up  by  the  State  scheme,  we  shonld 
xpected  to  Dnd  the  evidence  of  it  at  the  bead,  that  is,  the  University-  The 
versily  of  Wisconsin  has  full  facultiea  of  able  men,  ample  equipment,  seieral 
live  courses,  and  an  income  estimated  at  f  80,000  a  year.  It  would  be  fair  to 
ect  that  the  University  would  lake  the  lead  in  extuntof  requirement,  and  give 
lie  private  schools  an  incentive-  The  fact  is  exaclly  the  opposite.  An  abls 
ler,  the  last  year,  pnhlislied  several  articles  in  the  Chritlian  Stattiman  news- 
er  of  UilwBUkee,  in  which,  byeitended  comparisons  of  the  courses  of  study 
be  University  with  those  in  Beloit,  Racine,  Ripon  Colleges,  and  Lawrence 
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UniTersity,  he  showed  that  a  student  could  obtain  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  the 
University  with  less  study  than  was  required  in  either  of  the  *  feeble  *  institutions 
named.  The  time  required  at  Beloit,  for  example,  was  shown  to  be  a  solid  year 
more  than  that  required  at  the  University." 

The  attention  of  President  Bascom  was  called  to  the  article,  and  he  replied  to 

it  in  a  vigorous  manner,  as  follows : 

"University  op  Wisconsin, 

"  Madison,  May  8, 1878. 
•*  To  ikt  Editor  of  T?ie  Etening  Journal : 

**  An  article  appeared  in  your  paper  some  time  since,  discussing  the  relation 
of  the  State  system  of  education  in  Wisconsin  to  scholarship. 

"  Most  of  the  statements  and  all  the  inferences  of  that  article,  so  far  as  ther 
pertain  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  we  wish  flatly  to  deny.  They  have  all 
been  repeatedly  corrected  in  the  papers,  with  no  apparent  effect  so  far  as  writers 
represented  by  Mr.  Huntington  are  concerned. 

"  We  are  soriy  to  make  any  comparisons,  but  we  believe  our  classical  instruc- 
tion to  be  equal  in  quanity  and  qualit3r  to  any  given  in  the  state,  and  our  scien- 
tific instruction  to  be  decisively  superior  in  these  respects. 

**  If  any  one  doubts  these  facts,  the  only  sufficient  waj'  to  settle  them  is  to  come 
and  see.  That  is  our  standing  ^  challenge.'  We  cannot,  however,  leave  our 
building,  and  go  down,  and  oflfer  battle  in  the  plain  to  all  the  Sanballats  and 
Goliahs  that  may  be  about  us.  John  Babcoh.'' 

Any  friends  of  the  denominational  colleges  of  Wisconsin  are  greatly  mistaken, 
if  they  expect  to  draw  the  favorable  attention  of  the  people  of  the  state  to  their 
institutions  and  to  improve  their  condition  by  such  unfair  and  reckless  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  University,  as  have  appeared  the  past  year  in  some  papers 
of  the  northwest.  The  president  very  properly  invites  the  closest  scrutiny  into 
the  work  of  the  University.  Here  seeing  is  more  than  believing,  it  is  knowledge. 
The  visitor,  however  critical  he  may  be,  will  find  the  instruction  in  the  Classical 
as  well  as  in  the  Scientific  Department,  to  be  exceedingly  close,  thorough,  and 
exhaustive.  As  to  the  training  of  moral  character  by  the  discipline  of  the  Uni- 
yersity,  we  believe  that  it  is  not  surpassed  in  any  institution  in  the  state.  In 
fact,  we  have  seen  no  where  among  the  students  in  our  schools  more  conscien- 
tious industry,  more  genuine  courtesy,  and  more  hearty  observance  of  needful 
regulations.    In  this  respect,  he  that  comes  to  scoff,  will  turn  away  to  praise. 

But  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  mass  of  the  citizens  in  our  state  to  tear  down  one 
class  of  institutions  in  building  up  another.  The  State  University  is  on  the  road 
to  the  highest  success  in  the  near  future.  It  has  not  yet  won  its  best  achieve- 
ments. In  reaching  this  vantage  ground,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cripple  any  other 
college  in  the  state  or  elsewhere.  Wisconsin  needs  all  the  institutions,  collegi- 
ate, academic,  and  graded,  which  are  organized  within  it.  There  is  full  room  for 
the  development  of  them  all.  Jealousy  at  the  advancement  of  others,  reveals 
always  the  weakness  at  home.  False  charges  and  bitter  criminations  alienate 
the  intelligent,  candid,  and  public  spirited  people  from  those  making  them.  It 
should  be  treated  as  a  misdemeanor  to  destroy  what  sentiment  we  have  already 
gained  in  favor  of  higher  culture.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  every  loyal  citizen 
to  encourage  and  strengthen  all  our  institutions  of  learning  by  every  appliance 
in  his  hands.  He  should  see  that  more  young  men  and  young  ladies  are  direct- 
ed to  acquire  the  fullest  classical  and  scientific  education.  The  place  to  begin 
this  work  is  at  the  homes  and  in  the  district  schools. 
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rtbeadTaolagesof  ft  stale  BjBtein  of  schools,  is  the  opportunity  which  it 
fl  for  the  teachers  to  Bad  promotions  through  its  different  grades  of  work, 
lost  successful  in  the  couatry  schools  often  gecore  better  wages  and  more 
mt  poaitiODs  In  tixe  graded  schools  of  the  Tillages  and  cIiIce.  Sometimes 
1  charge  of  a  primaij  department  wins  the  prlDclpalsbip  in  the  best  pnb- 
ols.  Teachers  most  apt  and  efficient  Id  the  high  schools,  are  elemted  to 
in  the  normal  schools.  Occasionally  an  opcDiDg  is  made  in  the  Slate 
itj,  to  which  some  one  eminent  in  his  labors  in  the  high  and  normal 

can  be  Invited. 

ifluence  of  this  practice  of  promotions  is  very  salutary,  A  constant  in- 
Is  placed  before  handreils  of  teachers  Id  any  one  stale  to  exert  Ihemselves 
In  their  profession.    We  kaow  of  many  uow  giTing  instraction  in  our 

who  have  been  induced  to  remain  years  at  their  posts  with  the  view  of 
g;  places  more  pleasant  and  more  influential  in  the  educational  field.  On 
roads,  a  braheman  may  became  a  conductor,  and  Anally  a  superintendent. 
il  service  friends  adopt  the  principle  of  promotion,  as  essential  in  their 
of  reform. 

made  more  effective  among  the  teachers  in  our  state,  this  practice  of 
lOn  should  be  more  widely  accepted  and  more  carefully  observed.  The 
ibilily  here  rests  almost  entirely  upou  the  Boards  of  Education,  the  Pres- 
'  our  Institutions,  and  the  Regeats  of  the  Niinnal  Schools  and  State  Uni. 

and  for  the  reason  that  they  have  the  power  to  choose  Uie  persons  who 
ed  to  All  the  best  positions  in  oar  schools. 


J.  L.  PioxABD,  of  Chicago,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Public  InMrac- 
thls  stale,  has  been  elected  President  of  tbe  Iowa  State  University.  This 
be  gratifying  to  his  very  large  circleof  friends,  andlsa  fltling  culmina- 
a  moat  useful  and  honorable  career.  Perhaps  no  man  has  exercised  ft 
influence  upon  the  progress  of  education  in  Wisconsin.  He  built  up  aa 
It  Academy  at  Plalteville,  which  has  since  been  converted  into  a  Stale 
I  School.  He  assisted  largely  In  organising  and  controlling  the  earliest 
Dual  conventions  and  institutes  for  teachers  held  in  the  state.  He  wastluee 
lecled  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent,  which  he  resigned  to  accept 
rge  of  the  public  schools  in  Chicago.  He  has  always  been  a  sinceie  and 
supporter  of  the  best  educational  movements  in  the  state. 


CLOP.XDia  Bbitanntca. — This  Journal  has  several  times  noticed  the  new, 
jition  of  the  Encycloptedia  Brilnnnica.  We  take  pleasure  in  again  call- 
ntlon  to  a  new  authorized  subscription  edition,  printed  in  Sdinburg  trma 
;inal  stereotype  plates,  and  offered  to  the  public  through  Scribner,  Arm- 
&  Co.,  of  New  York.  This  edition  leaves  nothing  more  possible  in  form, 
ecbanical  execution,  or  cheapness  of  price,  Il  is  printed  Itom  the  same 
IS  the  large  quarto  trade  edition,  but  is  in  form  small  quarto,  with  nai- 
narglna  and  on  lighter  paper,  and  is  fOrniabed  at  a  much  lower  price, 
advertisement  on  the  second  page  of  the  cover. 
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WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Ttoenty-iixih  Annual  Session,  to  he  held  at  Oeneoa  Lake,  July  16, 17, 18,  and  19, 1878. 


PROGRAMME. 


Tuesday  Eyenino,  July  16. 


7 :  80.    Introductory  Exercises. 

8 :  00.    Lecture.    Hon.  J.  B.  Cassoday,  Janesville. 

Wednesday  Moric ing,  July  17. 
8 :  80.    Opening  Exercises. 

8:i5.    President's  Address.    The  Relations  of  Education  to  some  Scientiflo 

Problems. 
9 :  80.    Business. 

9:i5.    Paper.    The  Just  Limitations  and  Conditions  of  the  Control  and  Sup- 
port of  Education  by  the  State  —  A.  F.  North. 
Discussion  of  the  paper. 
11 :  00.    Paper.    Spelling  Reform  —  Prof.  8.  H.  Carpenter. 
Discussion  of  the  paper. 

12:00.    Essay. 

Wednesday  Evening,  July  17. 

Lecture.    Rev.  Qeorge  T.  Ladd,  Milwaukee. 

Thubsday  Morning,  July  !& 
8 :  80.    Opening  Exercises. 

8:i5.    Business. 

9 :  00.    Paper.    The  Relations  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Public  Schools  —  Miss 

S.  A.  Stewart 

Discussion  of  the  paper. 

10 :  15.    Paper.    Physical  Education  —  Gkorge  Brosius. 

[Mr.  Brosius  will  also  conduct  several  class-exercises  in  Calisthenics,  at  such 

times  as  may  be  found  convenient  for  those  wishing  to  participate  in  the  same.] 

11:00.    Paper.    Administrative  Reform  in  Public  Education  —  Hon.  Edward 

Searing. 

Discussion  of  the  paper. 

Thursday  Evening,  July  18. 

7 :  80.    Paper.    Standards  of  Admission  to  College  —  Pres.  E.  H.  Merrell. 

Discussion  of  the  paper. 

8: 80.    Report  on  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed  Schools  —  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitford, 

Chairman;  W.  H.  Chandler,  R.  Graham,  W.  A.  Wallcer,  S.  Shaw,  Com" 

mittee. 

Friday  Morning,  July  19,   . 
8 :  80.    Reports  of  Committees. 

9 :  00.    Election  of  Officers. 

9 :  80.    Paper.    The  Metric  System  —  S.  S.  Rockwood. 

10: 15.  Paper.  The  Signal  Service  —  Its  Organization,  Method  of  Operation, 
and  the  Results  Obtained  —  Serjt  S.  W.  Rhode,  Signal  Office  at  Mil- 
waukee. 

10: 45.  Condition  of  Education  in  the  State— Five  minute  reports  by  persont 
trom  various  parts  of  the  state. 
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e  afternoons  of  Wedaaadaf  and  Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  pleasore  ei- 
ons,  ArraDgemcDte  for  which  will  b«  made  before  the  time  of  meeting. 
aiBiTORT  Dbpartmekt.  —  O.  S.  Weslcolt,  Racine,  Sarah  A.  Stewart,  MU- 
iee,  W.  A.  Keilerman,  Oahkosh,  CommitUe. 

irlng  tlie  meeting  of  the  aasociation,  an  exhibition  will  be  held,  whicb  will 
ide  scholars'  work  in  all  the  branches  of  study  pursued  ia  the  schools  of  the 
,  Kindergarten  work,  blanks  used  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  plans 
bool  buildings,  and  whatever  else  maybe  deemed  of  value  in  promotiag  the 
;ts  of  the  department.  Further  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found  ia 
nnouncement  of  the  committee. 

.ILWAT8.  —  The  Chicago,  Mil.  &  8t  Paul,  Chicago  &  Northweatern,  Weston 
m,  Wisconsin  Central,  West  Wisconsin,  and  the  Mil.,  Lake  Shore  A  Wett. 
rays,  will  sell  return  tickets  at  one-flflh  regular  rates  to  those  who  paj  full 
Id  coming.  Similar  arrangements  will  do  doubt  be  made  with  the  other 
rays  and  the  slearaboat  lines,  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  Jul; 
ber  of  the  Jourkal. 

[TERTAiNUBNT.  —  Tile  followiDg  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  ac- 
nodation  of  persons  attending  the  meeting:  Whi^ng  House,  |2.00perda7; 
Honse,  fl.TSi  St.  Denis  House,  (l.SO;  Kajes  Park,  tt.nOi  Lake  a«Dev* 
nary,  11.00. 

tertainment  will  also  be  furnished  at  private  houses  at  lower  rales, 
e  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  a  local  committee  of 
igemenla  Tor  the  meeting  of  the  association:    Dr.  G.  E.Callln,  C.  E.  Buell, 
Prof.  W.  J.  Warner,    Persons  wishing  to  engage  board  or  lodging,  should 
spond  with  this  committee. 

e  meetings  of  the  association  will  be  held  at  the  Seminary  Halt  and  the 
a  House.  Jambs  MacAlister,  Pra$idait. 

A.  Earth  MAN,  Storetary. 

M.  T.  Park,  Chm'n,  Ex.  CommittM. 


this  number  Is  found  the  programme  of  the  forthcoming  Aanaal  Session  of 
TiscoDsin  Teachers'  Association.  As  will  be  observed,  it  Is  held  at  Oenevs 
I,  Walworth  county,  opening  Tuesday  evening,  July  16th,  and  continuing 
Friday  noon  rollowiog.  The  village  where  the  association  meets,  is  aitit- 
at  the  eastern  eitremtty  of  one  of  the  most  bcautinil  lakes  in  the  state.  On 
inks  in  various  places,  in  the  midst  of  the  native  oaks,  fine  parks  have  been 
Lged;  and  in  these,  numerous  small  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  wb- 
nmlalion  of  the  many  strangers  wlio  visit  this  lake  ia  the  summer. 
e  people  at  Geneva  Lake  have  a  high  reputation  for  hospitality.  The  names 
e  local  committee  of  arrangements,  are  a  sufficient  assurance  that  no  pains 
be  spared  to  make  the  sojourn  of  the  members  of  the  association  very  ogree- 
snd  profitable, 

e  programme  is  unusually  interesting,  aud  promises  the  presentation  orsnb- 
wholly  of  a  practical  character.    Without  doubt,  the  attendance  upon  the 
in  will  be  very  large.    But  sufficient  accommodations  will  be  provided  for 
ho  come, 
neva  Lake  is  situated  three  miles  south  of  Springfleld,  a  station  on  the 
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Western  Union  Railroad^  and  At  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Fox  River  line  of 
the  Chicago  and  Nortli western  Railway.  Persons  stopping  at  Springfield  are 
conveyed  by  stages  to  Geneva  Lake.  Those  wishing  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
association,  should  observe  the  following  directions:  Arrive  at  Beloit  on  the 
Madison  Division  of  the  Northwestern,  at  11 :  42  A.  M.,  or  at  Clinton  Junction,  on 
the  Wisconsin  Division  of  the  Northwestern,  at  8: 00  P.  M.,  and  connect  with  a 
train  on  the  Western  Union,  which  passes  east  through  Beloit  at  2 :  55  P.  M.,  and 
through  Clinton  Junction  at  3 :  20  P.  M.,  and  reaches  Springfield  at  4: 18  P.  M. 
Another  route  by  the  same  Divisions  on  the  Northwestern,  is  to  reach  Crystal 
Lake,  in  Illinois,  by  the  Madison,  at  2: 05  P.  M.,  and  by  the  Wisconsin,  at  4:^7 
P.  M.,  and  wait  at  this  place  until  6 :  43  P.  M.,  when  the  train  on  the  Fox  River 
line  runs  north  to  Geneva  Lake,  where  it  arrives  at  7 :  50  P.  M.  Passengers  by 
the  wa3'  of  Racine,  leave  that  city  on  the  Western  Union  at  7 :  80  A.  M.,  and  reach 
Springfield  at  9: 87  A.  M.;  or  at  6:  30  P.  M.,  and  reach  the  latter  place  at  8: 56 
P  M.  There  is  still  another  route  by  the  way  of  the  Kenosha  Division  of  the 
Korth western :  Leave  Kenosha  at  3 :  00  P.  M.,  and  arrive  at  Genoa  Junction  at 
5 :  80  P.  M.,  where  you  connect  with  the  train  on  the  Fox  River  line  going  north 
to  Geneva  Lake  at  7: 30  P.  M. 


ANNOUNCEMENT* 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers* 
Association,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  Exhibitory  Department  in  con- 
nection with  the  same,  the  committee  herewith  present  the  following  names  of 
persons  who  are  expected  to  take  charge  of  the  several  sub-departments.  Most 
of  them  have  expressed  approbation  of  the  scheme,  and  are  willing  to  take  super- 
vision of  the  material  forwarded  them.  It  is  hoped  that  all  will  approve  of  the 
project  and  plan : 

U.  8.  History  and  Civil  Government.  A.  Salisbury,  Whitewater. 
Creography  and  Map  Drawine,  Miss  Rose  C.  Swart,  Oshkosh. 
Penmanship,  L.  D.  Harvey,  Sheboygan. 

Free-Hand  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  D.  McGregor,  Platteville. 
Primary  Work,  \V.  H.  Richardson.  Milwaukee. 
School  Programmes,  J.  Q.  Emery,  Fort  Atkinson. 
Composition  and  Grammar,  W.  H.  Beach,  Belnit. 

County  Superintendents'  Work  and  Teachers'  Examination  Papers,  Supt  W. 
A.  Walker,  Manitowoc  County. 

School  Architecture,  W.  D.  Parker,  River  Falls. 

School  Grounds,  C.  A.  Hutchins,  Fond  du  Lac. 

Mathematics,  H.  C.  Howland,  Eau  Claire. 

Natural  History,  W.  A.  Kellerman,  Oshkosh. 

School  Apparatus  and  Manipulation,  J.  T.  Lovewell,  Milwaukee. 

School  Games,  R.  W.  Burton,  Janesville. 

School  Records,  Reports,  and  Statistics,  1.  N.  Stewart,  Berlin. 

It  is  believed  that  the  persons  here  named  will  take  such  an  interest  in  their 
several  departments  as  to  take  charge  of  all  materials  that  may  be  brought  or 
sent  in  for  exhibition  at  our  coming  summer  meeting. 

Racinb,  April  8,  1878.  O.  S.  WESTCOTT,  for  the  Committee, 

[The  foregoing  announcement  was  intended  for  insertion  in  the  May  number, 
and  forwarded  iu  season  for  that  purpose,  but  did  not  reach  the  Journal  office 
till  too  late.] 


WI8CX>NSUT  JOURNAL  OF  XDUCATIOK. 

I  AmtUAL  KBBTiKa  cf  tbe  condactora  of  iDBtitQles  bu  been  cttlled  by  tbe 
ite  Commiilea  of  the  Normal  Regents,  at  Qeneva  Lake,  to  begin  Hondi; 
ig,  July  ISth,  and  continue  through  the  next  day,  aod  portions  of  the  altcr- 
(if  the  following  days  or  tbe  week.  This  meeting  is  held  in  connedico 
ihe  Annual  Besainn  of  the  TeRcbers'  AMOciation.  It  is  expected  thai  aQ 
rill  be  employed  in  tbe  Institute  work  this  summer  and  fall,  will  be  pn«. 
d  take  part  In  the  exercises  of  ibis  meeting.    An  interesting  programmt 

e  prepared.  _____^ „_„^ 

E  SrPBRiNTENDBNT  Of  Publlc  Instruction  will  Invite  the  principals  of  lbs 
la  organized  under  the  Free  High  School  Law,  to  meet  hita  for  consalta- 
t  Geneva  Lake,  during  the  session  of  the  Teachers'  Association.  Tbe  time 
I  meeting  trill  probably  be  Thursday  anernoon,  July  18ita. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


1&  Co. 

se  questions,  as  our  readers  generally  know,  have  been  used  under  tbe  di< 
a  of  the  "  Regents  of  the  Lniveraity  "  of  the  stale  of  New  York,  in  tbt 
nation  of  students  in  the  two  hundred  and  filly  academies  of  the  slate.  For 
lass  of  persons  who  propose  to  prepare  themselves  for  examination  m 
^rs,or  as  students  seeking  admission  to  higher  institutions,  by  "crniumiDg" 
elves  with  scraps  of  knowledge,  by  the  aid  of  memory,  this  volume  may 
%  purpose.  It  may  aiso  aid  examiners.  It  is  pertinent  to  remark,  bow- 
hat  both  parties  will  do  much  better  to  be  so  far  masters  of  the  subjects 
which  examinations  are  tu  be  conducted,  aa  to  need  no  aid  of  this  kind. 
i  student  especially  it  may  prove  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  For  tbe  ezaminn 
'  sometimes  justiflabty  be  sought  tii  save  time. 

Slbuents  of  Cbbhistkt.  By  Prof.  Sidney  A.  Norton,  of  the  Ohio  Agri- 
ural  and  Mechanical  College.  Cincinnati  and  New  York:  Van  Antwerp, 
Sg  &  Co. 

)  neatly  executed  manual  of  800  pages,  presents  a  clear,  judicious  compead 
elements  of  chemical  science,  in  its  rt'cent  advanced  stages,  and  bears  evi. 
of  fresh  familiarity  with  both  Ihe  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  the 
:t.  As  tui  Introduction  to  a  science  that  is  expanding  every  da^  and  gruw- 
i  Importance,  and  especially  useful  in  awakening  a  taste  for  scientifli;  pur- 
this  book  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  will  at  once,  we 
take  ita  place  as  a  valuable  elementary  text-book. 

diDB-BOOE  TO  THE  WHriE  MocsTAiMs.  —  This  Is  a  18  mo.  volume  of  nearly 
.ges,  and  contains  historical  and  descriptive  accounts  of  all  places  of  intet- 
llh  maps,  for  uort hern  pleasure-travel  among  the  White  and  FrnncoDll 
tains,  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay 
Over  two  hundred  places  are  described,  and  Ihe  means  of  access  lo  them. 
I  other  necessary  information  is  K>Ten  to  the  seeker  of  pleasure  and  health 
;  the  mountains  and  the  lakes.  The  book  has  been  prepared  at  the  offloe 
N,  E.  Journal  ot  Education,  in  order  that  teachers  wishing  to  attend  tbe 
IE  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  which  is  to  be  held  this  year  at 
hite  Mountains,  July  9-12.  may  save  their  well-earned  money,  and  make 
wt  of  their  vocation.  It  contains  (he  programme  of  the  Institute,  with  all 
ary  information  as  to  the  meetings,  excursions,  railroads,  etc  Price  of 
ok  in  paper  covers,  sent  by  mail,  55  cents.  Address  F.  B.  Snow,  16  Hawley 
iBoston. 
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Good  Will.  —  This  is  a  new  song  book  for  the  Sabbath  schools.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  T.  Martin  Towne,  and  Prof.  J.  M.  Stillman,  both  of  whom  have 
taught  music  in  leading  schools  of  the  state.  The  work  is  published  by  F.  H. 
Revell,  148  and  150  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  It  has  already  reached  the  fourth 
edition,  thongh  published  a  few  weeks  since.  It  is  in  the  form  of  the  Gospel 
Hymns,  issued  by  Moody  and  Sankey.  The  leading  religious  papers  of  Chicago 
speak  of  the  work  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise.  From  our  acquaintance  with 
the  authors,  we  know  that  the  selections  of  songs  and  the  music  must  be  high- 
toned,  spiritual,  and  earnest. 


NOTES. 


It  is  proposed  to  make  the  new  school  baild- 
ing  at  Lodi  somewhat  smaller  than  the  old 
one,  bnmed  the  29th  of  March. 

IXDiANA  has  a  new  edacational  Journal,  The 
Normal  Teacher,  published  monthly  at  Lado- 
ga. The  first  number  appeared  in  March. 
Price,  $1.00  a  year. 

I  A  Saint  Croix  County  Teachkrs^  Associ- 
ation was  organised  at  New  Klchmond,  May 
4;  Geo.  Jackson,  President;  Addle  Grey,  Sec- 
retary. Miss  Betsy  Clapp  is  county  superin- 
tendent. 

Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  have  a  Trl- 
State  Teachers'  Association.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  held  In  Toledo.  March  9,  and  attended 
by  700  persons.  The  second  meeting  was  also 
at  Toledo,  May  4. 

Ex-GorsRNOR  Washburn  and  the  regents 
'  of  the  state  university  have  selected  the  site 
of  the  observatory,  which  he  has  endowed  and 
donated  to  the  state.  It  will  be  built  near  the 
summit  of  the  hill  beyond  the  Pre-ldent's 
house. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Johnson,  of  the  Whitewater 
l^ormal  School,  writes  us  that  he  will  sail  for 
£urope  June  32d,  and  promises  to  furnish  two 
articles  for  the  Journal,  while  he  is  gone  — 
one  for  August,  and  one  for  September.  He 
will  make  It  a  special  point  to  visit  the  draw- 
ing schools  of  England  and  France. 

John  J.  Sonsrs,  principal  of  the  ward 
school  of  the  tenth  district  of  Milwaukee,  was 
elected.  May  7th,  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  by  the  Board  of  Education.  James 
MacAlister,  Esq.,  who  has  served  in  this  office 
with  great  efficiency  for  four  years,  stated,  in 
his  last  quarterly  report,  that  '^  No  one  could 
have  received  a  more  generous  support  during 
the  years  that  I  have  labored  in  the  service  of 
the  public  schools  of  this  city.'' 


V 


We  are  pained  to  learn  that  Miss  Margaret 
Ilosford,  teacher  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  in 
the  normal  school  at  River  Falls,  has  been 
compelled  by  serious  illness  to  leave  her  work. 
Her  many  friends  will  be  exceedingly  gratifi- 
ed to  hear  of  her  full  recovery. 

The  spring  institutes  —  twenty-one  In  num- 
ber—cost the  state  only  $1,383.05.  Of  this  sum 
$950  were  paid  as  the  salaries  of  the  conduc- 
tors; 1341.60,  to  meet  their  personal  expenses; 
and  191.45,  on  a  few  Incidental  accounts.  The 
two  weeks^  institutes  were  relatively  cheaper 
than  the  one  week. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will 
not  meet  this  year:  the  Paris  Exposition  is  in 
the  way.  The  American  Institute  of  Instruc- 
tion will  meet  in  the  White  Mountains,  July 
9-12.  Those,  who  cannot  go  to  Paris,  will  do 
well  to  go  to  this  meeting.  Headquarters  at 
one  of  the  hotels.  The  exercised,  we  take  it, 
will  be  largely  physical.  See  notice  of  a  guide 
book. 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  issued*^ 
circular  announcing  very  radical  changes  in 
the  regulations  respecting  its  courses  of  stu- 
dy.   An  entirely  new  course  has  been  estab- 
lished, and  is  regarded  as  the  natural  sequel     \ 
of  the  so-called  English  course  of  the  high 
schools.    The  graduates  in  this  course  are  to    > 
receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.    It  \ 
is  to  be  seen  how  this  new  departure  will  bo   \ 
received. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
has,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
which  created  the  Board  of  Text-book  Com- 
missioners, designated  Mondav  evening,  June 
8d,  1878,  and  his  office,  as  the  time  and  the 
place  for  the  first  meeting  of  this  board.  The 
members,  besides  himself,  are  Hon.  K.  E. 
Davis,  Hon.  George  H.  Paul,  Pres.  George  B. 
Albee,  and  Hon.  John  B.  Quimby. 


WIB00»8Ur  JOCESAl  OF  BDUOATION. 


'BOT.  Iiu  CKliHo.  thadepntyaapfHnten- 
It  or  public  loatruction  of  Idwh,  recently 
e  Has  pkaeant  call.  Ha  vtm  accompan- 
bj  bts  newly  married  wite,  and  wu  on  bis 
r  eaet  to  vlelCold  rrlsuds.  Tba  profeiior 
■  TslBsd  and  putlsll;  educated  In  tbla  alate, 
]  retalne  i  lively  Interoat  In  onr  edacallon- 

i  BiiuBT  lime  ago,  the  qaeatlon  ol  admltllng 
I  pupllt  af  the  real-BChulen.  or  bigh  rcboolf, 
t  »iibinltteQ  to  tbc  professors  of  all  the  nn- 
ralUea  In  Pra.sfa:  and  yet,  not  only  men 
letters,  bnt  a  VMt  maiorUy  of  tbeli  aclen- 
c  colleagues,  giie  their  voice  In  favor  of 
aalcal  iTalnlng  for  all  boya  Intended  for  tbe 
iveraltj.  Tbli  ti  very  blgb  autborllj. 
>Bor.  L.  D.  UiRTiT,  of  Sheboygan,  adver- 
jg.  Id  tbu  number,  bin  VButUator.    Tbia  hai 


Pbof.  I.N.  SraTiKThu lately  pTOCiired.lir 
the  Berlin  blgh  ichool,  a  nnlqne  and  valaihle 

"  ■ctlou  of  Indian  atone  Implement*,  liitf- 
n  in  nnmber.  Tbey  wem  plowed  op  a 
abort  dlatanc4i  north  of  the  acbool  btil1dli(. 


Tbe  a 


r  tbe  I 


,m  from  blowing  directly  upon  Ibe  beads  of 

V>  underalaDd  that  Mesata.  A.  H.  Aodrewa 
Co..  of  Cblcago,  acbool  fnrnlihers,  are  per- 
^ting  arrangemeota  for  Tbe  publication  of  a 
stem  of  elementary  drawing,  prepared  by 
of.  McGregor,  of  Vha  Plattevlllo  Normml 
hool.    Tbli  announcement  will  be  read  with 


rest.    The  aamo  flrm  b 
>r  pblloBoplcal  cbartf, 


iDIcd  in  bronie 


Thk  Socrotary  of  Iho  War  Depanmeal 
lenestabllehlngichoole  at  all  tbe  mllliary 


>f  tbe 


and  enllatad  n 


celvl] 


a  day 


.dltlonal  pay.  These  ecboola  are  olleufl^d  by 
e  aoldleia  and  thelt  eblldren,  togeiber  with 
e  children  of  cltlieni  living  at  the  posla. 
10    neceeaary  achool  booka  are  porcbuad 

In  Ibe  old  military  poala  at  Fort  Howard, 
jrUge,  and  pralrlc  du  Chlen,  In  thla  alate, 
booli  were  held  for  many  yeaii  snbaeijnenl- 
to  1616.    Chaplains  did  not  alwaya  have  the 

iVafoned  olBcers  ware  'detailed  lo  tcarb  the 
illdren  of  bolh  soldiera  and  clllEena,  and  re- 
lived each  16  cents  a  day  above  Ibo  regular 
my  wageaof  $3.V0|>er  month. 


retti- 


dcntly  placed  In  a  cacbe  for  tafe  keeping.  Tt* 
s  10(4  by  aw  Inches,  the  neit  Is  814  dj 
8,  and  one  7%  by  8,  and  one  7  by  a',-  Flfl«« 
more  average  6  by  «.  Tbe  atones  arc  oval,  and 
Bome  are  pointed,  and  ware  probably  naed  u 
tancc  heade  and  knlvaa,  and  for  akinalng  avl 

cry  alanine  qoarLi. 

Oh  i  recenl  visit  to  Evan.yllle,  Hockeotm- 
Ij,  vc  had  tbe  opportunity  lo  addreaa  tbe  cil- 
licnsof  that  place  upon  tbe  preeenl  phaM* 
ofedueatlon  in  the  aUIe.  We  found  them  inls- 
aeted  In  the  subject,  and  eapeclmlly  Id  tba 
prosperity  of  Ibelr  graded  acbool.  Hen  a 
excellent  academy  was  maiotalnod  for  aevml 
years,  and  prepared  Ibe  people  to  sosuill 
subsequently  tbe  public  hlgb  acbool.  ^ 
beantlful  and  commodloua  balldtng  lor  iht 
latter  has  been  erected.  The  school  malniaiai 
foOrdepartmeaU,  andlhay  all  seemed  to  bs 
well  Blled.  We  found  In  tbe  hlgb  achool  room 
about  seventy  pupils  4t  Ibe  cbapal  eierclHa 
In  the  morning,  a  portion  of  Iheae  baitoe 
come  In  from  Ibe  grammar  department.  Ffof 
A  R,  Mprague,  a  graduate  of  Bcloit  colltgt, 
baa  been  inchargeof  the  school  for  twoyi^ 
and,  as  «e  werolnformed,  will  be  conllmirf 
for  another  year.  He  baa  done  good  work  lo 
a8m'tohls's'c"bolars.  >n»s  Pettlgrew,  a  tomo 
teacher  at  Madison,  basgfven  "'^'■''*.'"  "JjJ; 
mar™m'l*^"V°tha  wher  Wacb^e™  «e  b.ts 
no  acquaintance,  but  they  appeared  lo  be  ail- 
ing Ibelr  poallions  with  sltlll-     We  wort 


witb  tl 


I  ilie  vi 


Is  plac 


mmlttee  appointed  by  tho  leglnlatu™. 
luat  winter,  to  eiamlno  and  appraise  IM 
books,  foaalla,  mloenla,  aclentiBc  and  matht 
matlcal  inatmoienlB  of  the  late  Huaea  Sbnaf. 
Bsslatant  state  geologist,  have  completed  ihdr 
work,  and  made  tbelr  report  to  the  KO'eruw 
Ses'ijfteKd  to*  be  lillel%  "y  arc  to  bf  pitt- 
ed 0°  by  e'lcliango'^or'othorwlse.  ilr.  SWHif. 
Bfler  gradoaUng  at  Yale  College,  apcnl  h™ 
yeara  In  the  mining  BCbools  of  Germany,  m 
notebooks,  prepared  while  be  was  at  e(*xJ, 

compllshed  student.  He  bad  cpllecied  foes 
rare  books  and  flue  fossils,  which  pass  InlolM 
handa  of  the  state.  Wltb  bla  soperioroju^H- 
callons  for  the  (laid  work  oD  iba  eeolo|:lcal 
hurvBV  he  united  Lhe  roody  iklllora  mast" 
draftsman.  HIa  earl,  death  waa  a  great  M 
'  w  the  state.  It  la  a  slight,  but  Htllne  triMK 
to  tbe  worlb,«ndfor  the  sorvlceaof  thisyMW 
man  for  the  stale  to  purcbaae  for  tbe  unltff- 
slly,'orfor  lla  own  uae,  the  library.  In" "■ 
«..'..|.   anil  «>hln«la   which  ha  bad  colleclH- 
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FINLAND  AND  THE  KALEVALA. 

Are  the  readers  of  the  Journal  familiar  with  the  Ealevala?  If 
not,  perhaps  the  following  lines  may  not  prove  uninteresting: 

Let  me  preface  the  tale  that  attaches  to  the  Ealevala,  by  stating 
that  we  have  in  literature  two  sorts  of  epics:  the  epic  of  art,  and 
the  popular  epic.  Of  epics  of  art  we  may  name,  as  examples,  Mil- 
ton^s  Paradise  Lost,  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered^  Gamoen^s  Lusiad, 
YirgiPs  JEneids^  and  add,  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  them  in  the 
literatures  of  the  different  languages.  The  popular  epics  you  can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  your  left  hand.  They  are  but  five,  and  these 
.are  the  following:  1.  The  Ramayana  and  Mahabharata  of  the  Hin- 
doos. In  this  classification  I  count  them  as  one,  although  they  are 
generally  looked  upon  as  two.  The  former  contains  48,000  lines,  di- 
vided into  seven  books,  the  other  contains  no  less  than  200.000  lines, 
divided  into  eighteen  books.  Of  the  Mahabharata  it  is  said,  in  the  poem 
itself,  that  the  world  does  not  possess  a  story  that  is  not  based  on  this 
•epic.  2.  The  Shahnaineh  of  the  Persians  {shah-nameh  means  Book  of 
Kings).  This  poem  contains  about  60,000  couplets,  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
about  four  times  as  large  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  put  together,  and  Sir 
Wm.  Jones  says  of  it,  that  "if  it  should  ever  be  generally  understood  in 
its  original  language,  it  will  contest  the  merit  of  invention  with  Homer 
himself."  3.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  the  Greeks,  counting  these 
also  as  one,  and  the  latter  is  really  a  continuation  of  the  former.  We 
can  afford  to  pass  this  epic  without  any  further  remarks.  4.  The  Nib- 
lung  Story  of  the  Teutons.  The  old  high  German  version  of  this, 
the  so-called  Nibelungeri  Lied^  is  well  known  to  most  scholars,  at  least 
1  — Vol.  VIIL  — 7 
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me,  but  besides  the  old  high  GermaB  version,  which  is  divided  inW 
-nine  adventures,  or  cantos,  there  are  three  old  Norse  versions 
same  story,  one  in  poetry,  and  two  in  prose.  The  Niblung 
is  our  epic,  and,  hence,  all  members  of  the  Teutonic  brauch  of 
■eat  Aryan  race  should  be  familiar  with  it.  It  will  be  noticed 
hese  four  epica  are  all  Indo-European  or  Aryan.  4.  The  fifth 
iT  epic  is,  then,  the  Kalevala.  This  is  not  Aryan,  but  Ugriaiu 
Ugrian  race  includes  the  Finns,  the  Esthonians,  the  Magyan 
ngary,  and  other  less  important  peoples,  and  the  Kalevala  is 
ih.  Finland  is  now  the  northwestern  province  of  Russia,  ffltn- 
n  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  contains  nearly  two 
n  inhabitants,  of  whom  over  a  million  and  a  half  are  Finns- 
people  are  not  savages,  but  a  highly  civilized  community.  They 
lublic  schools  everywhere,  and  nearly  all  the  native  population  are 
>  read  and  write.  Thereis  aflourishinc;  university  at  Helsingfors, 
led  by  more  than  600  students,  and  attached  to  the  university  is  t 
ibrary  and  a  botanical  garden.  The  Finns  have  a  constitution  of 
)wn,  and  they  govern  themselveu  almost  independentof  the  Rni- 
imperor,  who  is  styled  Grand  Duke  of  Finland.  The  religion  in 
id  is  Lutheran.  The  literary  cnlture  of  the  Finns  takes  its  be- 
ig  far  back  in  pre-hiatoric  times.  I  need  not  add,  that  by  liUr- 
Uture,  1  do  not  mean  the  possession  of  a  written  literntore;  fbr 
>mmittinK  of  it  to  writing  has,  as  we  shall  see,  taken  place  very 

I  first  time  that  Finnish  literature  was  mentioned  eonth  of  the 
:  was  in  16S2,  when  a  learned  professor  in  Kiel,  Daniel  Qeorge 
}f  (I  cannot  find  his  name  in  my  cyclopaedia,  but  he  is  the  an- 
if  a  number  of  poems  and  linguistic  works,  and  established  his 
ition  by  a  work  entitled  "  Polyhistor,"  the  fourth  edition  of 
appeared  in  1747,  and  which  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
ndent  of  literature),  published  from  Bang's  "  Historia  Eccleaias- 
iveo>Oothorum,"  a  Finnish  ballad,  accompanying  it  by  a  Ger- 
ranslation.  This  settled  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
}h  poetry,  and,  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  we  are  indebted  to  Gcethe 
B^nnish  love  story.  In  Finland  itself,  the  first  man  who  undei^ 
t  collection  of  popular  songs,  was  Henrik  Gabriel  Porthan,  bom 
VBstland,  1739,  and  died  as  professor  of  Roman  Philology  at  tbe 
raity  of  Finland,  1804.  Prof.  Porthan  exercised  a  powerful  in- 
e  npon  the  development  of  the  Finnish  national  spirit.  He  was 
lul,  and,  for  many  years,  tbe  editor-in-chief  of  the  first  journal 
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published  in  the  Finnish  tongue.  He  became  the  Herodotos  of  Fin- 
land's history,  and  by  drawing  public  attention  to  the  existing  monu- 
ments of  Finnish  language  and  popular  songs  be  laid  the  foundation 
of  Finnish  philology. 

To  Porthan,  Banander  and  Lencquist  were  greatly  indebted  in  the 
preparation  of  their  works  on  Ugrian  mythology,  for  they  naturally 
had  too  look  for  much  of  their  mythic  material  in  the  popular  ballads 
and  folk-lore  stories;  Still,  all  the  work  done  up  to  this  time  (1820) 
must  be  considered  fragmentary  and  it  merely  foreshadowed  the  '^  un- 
done vast/' 

The  second  epoch  in  the  evolution  of  Finnish  literature  is  marked  by 
the  publication  of  a  collection  of  poems,  in  five  parts,  by  Zacharias  Top^ 
elius,  in  1822-36.  Topelius  is  next  after  Runeberg,  the  greatest  poet  that 
Finland  has  produced,  and  since  1854,  he  has  occupied  the  chair  of 
Finnish,  Russian  and  Northern  history  in  the  university  of  Helsing- 
fors.  It  is  true,  that  Prof,  von  Becker  had  already,  in  1820,  in  the 
Finnish  journal  referred  to  above,  made  an  attempt  at  gathering  to- 
gether into  a  systematic  whole  all  the  ballads  referring  to  Wainamoi- 
nen,  the  chief  actor  in  the  Ealevala  epic;  but  Topelius  dipped  his 
poetic  pen  into  all  these  wondrous  legends  and  moulded  them  into 
lyric  songs  that  were  enthusiastically  sung  by  the  whole  race,  and 
this  quickly  opened  the  way  for  the  third  epoch,  which  culminated  in 
the  production  of  the  Ealevala. 

Dr.  Elias  Lonnrot,  a  distinguished  Finnish  philologist,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1802.  From  his  childhood  he  had  been  charmed  by  the  won- 
derful songs  and  stories  found  among  the  peasants  and  fishermen  of 
bis  country.  At  school  he  studied  medicine,  expecting  to  practice  the 
art  of  healing  for  a  living,  but  he  also  kept  up  his  Finnish  studies  as 
an  amateur,  and  soon  got  to  be  a  high  authority  on  all  questions  re- 
ferring to  Finnish  history,  ballads,  folk-lore,  and  mythology,  and  as  a 
result,  he  was  elected  professor  of  Finnish  language  and  literature  at 
the  university  of  Helsingfors  in  1853.  The  works  contributed  by 
von  Becker  and  Topelius,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  gathering  to- 
gether all  the  scattered  poems  about  Wainamoinen  Ilmarinen  Lem- 
minkainen,  Youkahanien,  Jumala,  Pohiola,  Ukko,  Kaleva  (are  not 
these  musical  names?),  etc.,  and  weaving  them  into  a  a  continuous 
epic  of  the  race.  For  this  purpose,  he  spent  many  years  in  wander- 
ing about  from  cottage  to  cottage,  throughout  Finland  and  the  Fin- 
nish parts  of  Lapland  and  Russia.  He  would  visit  the  peasants  and 
fishermen,  and  sit,  in  the  evenings,  at  their  hearths  and  have  the  men, 
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en,  and  children  sing  all  the  songs  and  tell  all  the  stories  tixj 
V,  all  of  which  he  faithfully  recorded.  And  he  was  amply  re- 
ed for  hia  time  and  labor  spent.  The  first  result  of  his  traydi 
ig  the  peasants  and  fishermen  was  a  collection  of  poems,  entitled 
:ele  {KanteU,  in  the  Finnish,  means  a  harp).  This  appeared 
t-1831)  in  four  parts.  Then  followed  A'afera/a  (from  j8"ora,  the 
ity  one)  in  two  parts,  in  1S35.    The   Kalerala  included   ahoat 

0  verses,  divided  into  thirty-two  runot  or  cantos.  Dr.  Lonnrot 
nned  his  researches,  and  published,  in  1840,  KanteUtar,  a  coUec- 
of  ancient  epic  and  lyric  ballads;  in  1842,  a  collection  of  Finnish 
jrbs;  and,  in  1844,  a  collection  of  Finnish  riddles. 

,e  Kalevala  immediately  won  the  hearts  of  the  whole  people,  and 
emand  for  it  was  so  great  that  Dr.  Lonnrot  was  enabled  to  publish, 
49,  an  enlarged  edition,  which  contdns  22,793  verses,  divided  into 
runot  or  cantos,  and  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1866.  But  the 
:  and  fame  of  Kalevala  was  not  to  he  confined  within  the  DarToir 
:r3  of  Finland  and  the  Finnish  tongue.  It  was  to  be  read  and 
red  bv  the  whole  world.  Lovers  of  the  weird,  the  true,  and  the 
iful,  in  every  country,  were  to  be  charmed  by  the  unadorned  love- 
:  and  perfect  epic  objectivity  of  the  descriptions  in  the  Kalevala. 
rork  was  immediately  translated  into  Swedish  first,  by  Alexander 
en,  and  afterwards  by  Karl  Collin.  The  translation  into  Swe- 
irought  the  Kalevala  to  the  attention  of  the  learned  men  througb- 
lurope.     In  1846,  Germany's  great  philologist  and  mythologist, 

1  Grimm,  made  it  the  subject  of  an  exquisite  disquisition  in  which 
tolled  its  merits  to  the  skies.  The  French  scholar,  M.  Leouzon 
c,  immediately  turned  it  into  French  prose  in  his  book  La  Fi»- 

To  those  who  read  French,  I  would  like  to  recommend  this 
wosing  of  Kalevala,  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  not  very  well  done. 
52,  there  appeared  a  very  excellent  translation  into  German,  by 
1  Schiefner.  This  is  a  poetic  version,  based  on  the  original  edi- 
if  1849  and  contains  a  good  vocabulary.  In  English  we  have  a 
;ial  translation  by  John  A,  Porter,  late  professor  in  Yale  CoUegei 
ihed  in  New  York  in  1867  (new  edition  in  1873).  This  edition 
lished  with  a  brief  introduction  and  analysis  of  the  poem,  but, 
ted,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  poem  is  given;  still  the  frag- 
iry  selections  present  the  most  interesting  episode,  and  the 
'  is  able  to  get  from  it  a  pretty  just  idea  of  the  subject  and  style 
!  poem. 
)  Kalevala  is,  in  reality,  but  another  version  of  the  world-old 
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story  about  the  struggle  between  light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil, 
virtue  and  vice,  life  and  death;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  Finnish  elabora- 
tion of  the  sun-myth,  the  same  myth  as  that  which  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  William  Tell,  and  Palnatoke,  and  "Sigurd,  and  Achilleus,  and 
the  rest  of  that  class.  Ealevala  reflects  the  Finnish  popular  mind 
and  heart,  in  the  working  out  of  the  story.  I  have  not  the  time  to 
give  a  synopsis  of  the  tale  told  in  Ealevala.  Those  who  would  like 
to  know  how  the  epic  reads,  will  have  to  secure  one  or  other  of  the 
translations  referred  to.  Will  it  repay  the  reading?  We  certainly 
think  so.  We  naturally  think  that  our  own  epic,  the  Niblung  story, 
is  the  grandest  poem  ever  produced,  but  we  may  be  prejudiced  in  its 
favor,  because  it  is  our  own.  A  Finn  may  think  likewise  of  the  Ea- 
levala. Permit  me  to  quote  on  this  point  a  passage  from  the  Ea- 
levala: 

**  Better  tastes,  in  one's  own  country, 
Water  from  a  shoe  of  birch-bark, 
Than,  in  foreign  regions,  honey 
Drunken  from  a  g<^deii  goblet.'* 

My  translation  is  not  very  good,  but  you  get  the  idea.    A  Finnish 

proverb  has  it: 

'*  Listen  to  the  pine-tree's  sighing. 
At  whose  root  was  built  your  cottage!  " 

We  should  first  see  to  it,  that  we  acquaint  ourselves  thoroughly 
with  what  our  own  fathers  have  bequeathed  to  us,  and,  when  that  is 
done,  we  may  visit  our  neighbors  and  see  what  sort  of  mythic  and 
epic  edifices  their  fathers  have  constructed  for  their  habitation.  Who- 
ever undertakes  the  reading  of  it,  I  am  sure,  will  find  this  new  myth- 
ology and  popular  character,  these  plaintive  verses  consisting  of  four 
trochees,  with  only  now  and  then  a  rhyme,  but  abounding  in  allitera« 
tion,  and  a  weird  periphrastical  repetition  of  sound  and  ideas, —  I  say, 
whoever  undertakes  the  reading  of  it,  w  11  be  sure  to  find  it  a  thing  of 
exquisite  beauty. 

In  closing  this  sketch,  permit  me  to  quote  the  following  passage 
from  Max  Miiller^s  Science  qf  Language^  where,  in  speaking  of  the  Ea- 
levala, he  does  but  echo  the  voice  of  all  scholars  and  critics,  who  have 
bad  the  good  fortune  of  reading  the  Finnish  epic.  Max  Muller  says: 
*^  From  the  mouths  of  the  aged,  an  epic  poem  has  been  collected  equal- 
ling the  Iliad  in  length  and  completeness,  nay,  if  we  can  forget  for  a 
moment  all  that  u>e  in  our  youth  learned  to  call  beautiful,  not  less 
beautiful.    A  Finn  is  not  a  Greek,  and  a  Wainamoinen  was  not  a 
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r.  But  if  a  poet  may  take  his  colors  from  that  oatiire  by  which 
mrrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the  men  with  whom  he  hves,  Ka- 

possesses  merits  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Iliad,  and  will 

its  place  as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side  by  side 

ihe  Ionian  songs,  with  the  Mababharata,  the  Shauameh,  and  the 

unge." 

1,  perhaps,  I  ought  also  to  add  the  following  passage  from  the 

the  editor  of  Dr.  Porter's  edition  of  the  poem:  "  There  breathes 
ghoiit  the  spirit  of  the  country  which  produced  it.  Little 
es  and  short  phrases  open  up  to  us  long  vistas  of  birch  forest, 
glimpses  of  the  roaring  waterfall.  We  see  the  deep  green  lakes, 
ve  in  the  innermost  life  of  the  peasants  and  fishermen,  who  in- 

their  shores.  We  see  the  three  great  heroes  of  Finland,  and 
figures  are  not  dimly  drawn,  but  we  are  awed  by  their  mighty 
ice.  The  spells  of  magic,  which  Wainamoinen  throws  over  his 
es,  and  with  which  he  gives  life  to  the  dead,  are  thrown  over  lu, 
e  read  eagerly  of  his  heroic  deeds.  In  one  passage,  the  birth  of 
arp,  a  sublimity  is  reached  which  is  without  parallel  in  other 
With  the  simplicity  of  all  early  people  and  poets,  no  details 
o  minute  or  too  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  verse,  and  we  behold 
Te  of  Finland  without  any  conventional  drapery." 
10  would  not  like  to  read  Kalevala? 
itersity  of  Wisconsin.  R.  B.  Ahdbbson. 


EXAMINATIONS. 

im  time  to  time,  in  the  last  few  years,  I  have  read  and   heard 
on  the  examination  of  teachers,  but  I  am  apprehensive  that 

are  some  very  loose  views  abroad  in  regard  to  the  true  end  to  be 
it  by  the  examination.  If  we  look  over  the  lists  of  questions 
red  by  county  superintendents,  as  well  as  by  city  superintendents, 
I  doubt  might  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  particular  object 
led  at,  except  merely  to  hold  au  examination  in  form,  to  push  ■ 
r,  and  to  make  prominent  one's  own  particular  notions.  Is  it 
iirpose  of  the  examination  to  test  the  candidate's  knowlege  of  is- 
1  facts,  or  to  test  his  ability  to  think,  to  handle  a  subject  in  logical 

and  build  an  ai^ument  upon  given  data? 

e  majority  of  the  questions  submitted  seem  to  seek  for  mere  facts, 
ing  any  test  of  this  ability  to  think  and  to  develop  a  subject  from 
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its  first  principles.  Can  the  candidate  classify  facts  and  generalize; 
has  he  the  ability  to  apply  fundamental  principles;  can  he  treat  a  sub- 
ject in  all  its  parts  as  a  unit,  show  how  the  parts  are  related  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  whole  subject? 

This  is  an  important  point  in  the  case  of  a  teacher,  as  well  as  in  the 
case  of  a  lawyer,  or  a  man  of  any  other  profession.  Isolated  ques- 
tions call  for  isolated  facts,  which  the  candidate  may  be  able  to  give 
without  being  able  to  give  their  application.  In  fact,  they  may  not 
test  his  knowledge  or  his  ignorance  of  the  subject.  One  may,  for  in- 
stance, be  able  to  give  all  the  markings  of  the  vowels  and  the  conso- 
nants as  laid  down  in  Webster^s  dictionary,  and  yet  not  know  very 
much  of  the  real  nature  of  vocal  elements,  or  of  the  laws  that  govern 
articulate  sounds.  Similar  illustrations  might  be  given  in  the  various 
branches  of  study.  One  might  give  the  formulas  in  relation  to  fall- 
ing bodies^  and  yet  be  quite  unable  to  develop  the  formulas.  No  one 
would  for  a  moment  deny  that  the  ability  to  develop  the  formulas  is, 
by  far,  more  valuable  than  the  mere  ability  to  tell  what  the  formulas 
are;  for  when  one  has  mastered  a  principle  in  all  its  relations,  and 
can  develop  formulas  that  grow  out  of  it,  he  has  mastered  not  simply 
that  particular  principle,  but  he  has  acquired  mental  power  that  can 
be  applied  by  him  in  other  directions,  and  to  the  investigation  of 
other  subjects.    Here  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter. 

The  examination  should  determine  whether  the  candidate  has  this 
mental  power,  which  he  can  readily  apply  in  any  direction  whatever. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  method  of  examination  should  be  so  modified 
both  in  classes  in  high  schools  and  in  teachers'  examinations,  as  fully 
to  test  this  point.  We  should  determine  the  ability  of  the  candidate 
to  think,  to  reason,  to  treat  a  subject  as  a  whole.  Instruction  in  our 
schools  takes  its  cue,  in  a  large  measure,  from  the  method  of  examina- 
tion pursued  in  promoting  classes,  examining  teachers,  and  in  exam- 
ining candidates  for  higher  institutions. 

If  an  improved  method  of  examination  can  be  devised  and  put  in 
practice,  we  can  have  improved  instruction  in  schools  to  correspond. 

B.  M.  Reynolds. 
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Work  has  ik  real  reward  in  the  ends  it  seeks.  It  behooves  us,  then, 
in  the  outset,  to  clearly  comprehend  the  object  we  would  seek  in  our 
teaching.    A  person  can  successfully  teach  only  what  he  knows. 
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nth  is  90  manifest  that  we  are  in  danger  of  tbiukiDg  that  teack- 
nerely  the  commumcation  of  ^o  much  knowledge.  There  ue 
:hings  which  tend  to  foster  this  idea.  The  present  systein  of 
latioQ  and  grading  (good  in  themselTes)  conduces  directl;  to 
lief.  The  person  who  holds  a  certificate  considers  himself,  and 
idered  by  others,  as  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of  knovt- 
nd  therefore  competent  to  instruct.  Nothing  can  be  more  &1- 
.  The  possession  of  information  snEBcient  to  secure  a  certifi- 
not  the  only  requirement  for  instructing  others.  Knowledge 
nmar,  geography,  history  and  arithmetic  does  not  constitute 
e  a  professional  educator.  It  is  not  always  the  person  who 
most  that  is  the  best  instructor.  Book-knowledge  is  needfal,  but 
I  ability  to  teach  and  careful  observation  are  still  more  needfoL 
failures,  as  well  as  his  successes,  must  the  young  teacher  lem 
nee.  Dr.  Arnold  has  well  said,  "  I  prefer  activity  of  mind  and 
rest  in  the  work  to  high  scholarship,  for  the  one  may  be  ac- 
far  more  easily  than  the  other." 

the  imparting  of  information  is  not  the  sole  end  of  teaching, 
school  is  noisy,  rnde,  and  disorderly  the  teacher  is  called  npoa 
tei  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  and  the  verdict  of  inefficiency 
ice  prononnced.  People  rightly  expect  something  more  thao 
tdge  as  the  result  of  school  attendance.  The  teacher's  most  re- 
>le  duty  is  to  exercise  a  strict  supervision  over  the  conduct  and 
nent  of  his  pupils.  It  is  true  that  home  tr^ning  is  often  veiy 
it  or  even  vicious,  but  thix  fact  by  no  means  lessens  the  teach- 
by,  it  only  renders  it  more  imperative.  The  combination  of  sach 
sion  with  instruction  is  the  greatest  service  which  the  tencher 
ider  to  the  state  or  individual. 

ites  and  Plato  sought  the  good  of  the  state  in  the  goodness  of 
zens.  In  this  we  can  see  the  root  idea,  grandly  developed  is 
in  civilization,  that  uprightness  of  character  is  the  great  end  of 
^he  teacher  performs  a  truly  noble  work  when  he  lays  in  the 
sf  the  pupils  the  foundation  of  a  sound  moral  character  b^ 
g  them  to  love  virtue  and  hate  vice;  to  fight  bravely  against 
tion  and  exercise  self-control;  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and 
ly  to  follow  the  path  of  rectitude  in  the  midst  of  difficulties. 
ulness,  honesty,  and  self-denial  are  as  necessary  in  the  school 
8  in  the  affairs  of  every  day  life.  Nor  are  these  to  be  secured 
e  force  of  authority,  but  by  their  recognized  goodness,  if  they 
tct  as  controlling  principles.     The  aim  should  betoso  habituate 
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pupils  to  self-control  that  they  may  be  prepared  wisely  to  direct  their 
own  conduct  when  all  the  restraints  and  councils  of  home  and  school 
are  withdrawn. 

The  complaint  is  made  by  those  opposed  to  our  common  school  system^ 
that  the  schools  are  fast  becoming  immoral.  If  this  is  true,  then  have 
they  a  good  excuse  for  their  opposition,  and  for  establishing  private 
schools.  Many  of  these  people  are  thoroughly  conscientious  in  their 
belief,  and  can  only  be  dissuaded  by  actual  proof.  Wholesale  condem- 
nation of  those  who  do  not  think  as  we  do  in  regard  to  this  matter  does 
no  good,  but  much  injury.  We  must  endeavor,  by  more  care  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sound  moral  instruction  of  a  non-sectarian  character,  to  convince 
them  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  their  belief.  And  one  of  the  sur- 
est means  of  securing  this  result  is  the  exercise  of  more  care  in  the 
selection  of  teachers.  The  teacher  can  exercise  influence  over  his 
scholars  only  according  to  what  is  in  himself.  He  cannot  lift  them 
to  any  higher  eminence  then  that  which  he  has  himself  attained* 
The  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source.  This  is  an  unques- 
tioned fact,  and  yet  it  is  often  overlooked.  We  are  often  satisfied  with 
good  intellectual  instruction,  and  forget  that  moral  fruit  is  best.  The 
after-life  of  the  scholar  should  reflect  honor  upon  the  teacher  by  dis- 
playing, though  at  a  great  distance,  the  results  of  school  training. 
In  such  a  case,  the  teacher  sees  his  own  better  traits  reproduced  in 
many  who  caught  from  him  the  inspiration  to  a  nobler  life. 
Elkhom.  D.  H.  F. 


A 


SELECTED. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN.— I. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is,  in  all  respects,  a  state  institution* 
The  constitution  declares  that  **  provision  shall  be  made  b}'  law  for 
the  establishment  of  a  state  university,  at  or  near  the  seat  of  state 
government.'^  Its  organization  therefore  was  imperative,  and  was 
effected  by  virtue  of  legislative  enactments.  Having  accepted  dona* 
tions  from  the  general  government  and  from  individuals,  and  by  rea- 
son of  its  own  appropriations,  the  state  is  fully  committed  to  its  sup- 
port.   The  object  of  the  University  is,  as  declared  by  the  act  of  its  op- 
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provide  the  inhabitants  of  Wiaconain  with  the  meant 
lorough  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  literatt 
lie  arts.  Its  government  is  vested  in  a  board  of  regei 
<n  embraces  a  college  of  arts,  a  college  of  letters,  an< 
No  religious  tenets  or  opinions  are  required  of  any  i 
I  with  it,  either  as  teacher  or  scholar.  It  is  open  to  ; 
ixes,  and  the  tuition  is  free  to  all  residents  of  the  st) 
!nt  buildings,  is  liberally  endovred  and  well  patroniz 
een  accomplished  in  a  literary,  scientiSc,  or  educatio: 
:  formerly  connected  with  it  as  chancellors,  presidents 
d  by  those  constituting  the  present  faculty,  it  is  the 
(ketches  briefly  to  record. 

of  the  general  assembly  of  1848,  establishing  the  U 
igents  of  the  institution  were  given  power,  and  it  i 
ity,  to  elect  a  chancellor,  who  should  be,  by  virtue  of 
nt  of  their  board.  John  H.  Lathrop,  LL.D.,  was  cal 
the  same  year;  and,  after  a  professorship  of  ethics,  ci 
)IiticuI  economy  had  been  established,  the  duties  of  tl 
jsigned  him.  He  continued  to  till  these  positions  ui 
9;  when  his  resignation,  made  some  time  previous,  i 
Ithough  afterward  called  to  the  professorship  of  ethi 
science,  he  soon  resigned  that  chair  also  and  left  the  stt 
>rd,  is  a  statement  of  Chancellor  Lathrop's  connecti 
versity  of  Wisconsin, 

hrop  is  no  longer  numbered  among  the  living)  it  is  ei 
Dg  the  occasion  that  brief  mention  be  made  of  his  life 
his  services  as  an  educationist.  He  wea  born  in  Sh 
ngo  county.  New  York,  January  22, 1799.  He  ente 
lege  as  Freshman,  but  left  that  institution  at  the  closi 
■e  year  to  enter  the  junior  class  at  Yale.  After  grad 
preceptor  of  the  grammar  school  at  Farmington,  Conr 
nths,  and  of  Munro  academy,  Weston,  same  state,  i 
I  March,  1822,  to  September,  1826,  he  was  tutor  in  Y 
in  the  summer  of  1827,  was  employed  as  instructor  in 
emy  at  Norwich,  Vermont.  He  afterward  became  pi 
3ardiner  lyceum  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  where  he  remai: 
ears.  In  1829,  he  was  called  to  Hamilton  college  as  f 
.hematics  and  natural  philosophy.     In  1833,  he  man 

of  John  H.  Lothrop  —  a  slight  change  in  name  for 
evertheless,  a  change.      In  1835,  he  was  advanced  to 
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Maynard  professorship  of  law,  civil  polity  and  political  economy, —  he 
having,  while  tutor  in  Yale  college,  pursued  a  course  of  studies  in  the 
law  school  of  that  institution  and  afterward  having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  was  chosen,  in  1840,  president  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, entering  upon  his  duties  in  the  following  year,  and  holding  his 
post  until  April,  1748,  when,  as  before  stated,  he  was  elected  to  the 
chancellorship  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  In  1859,  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  but  the  next  year  re- 
turned to  Columbia,  Missouri,  as  professor  of  English  literature  in  the 
institution  he  had  formerly  presided  over,  and  was  made  chairman  of 
the  faculty  in  1862.  He  became  a  second  time  president  of  that  uni- 
versity in  1865,  holding  the  position  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  August  2,  same  year.  In  1845,  he  received  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  laws  from  Hamilton  college. 

Dr.  Lathrop,  although  never  essaying  authorship,  was,  nevertheless, 
a  ready  writer.  His  style  was  peculiarly  energetic  and  picturesque. 
Take  this  example,  from  his  inaugural  address  of  January  16,  1850,  at 
Madison,  as  chancellor:  "  Nothing  short  of  the  universal  culture  of 
the  popular  mind  can  save  from  dissolution  the  great  fabric  of  Euro- 
pean civilization;"  where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  energy  of  his 
words  are  in  keeping  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  thought.  The 
following  from  his  inaugural,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  assuming  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  his  style:  ^'Look  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  land,  and  count  if  you  can  the  literary  corporations  which  have, 
in  the  beginning,  mistaken  the  building  for  the  University;  exhaust- 
ing their  funds  and  incurring  debt  in  the  erection  of  costly  edifices, 
leaving  nothing  for  books  and  apparatus,  and  less  than  nothing  for 
the  living  instructor.  How  many  of  these  splendid  temples  may  be 
found  almost  without  a  priest  and  without  a  worshipper; — all  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  without,  while  all  within  is  vacancy  and  silence  — 
still  as  the  habitation  of  the  dead;  or,  if  tenanted  at  all,  perchance  it 
is  by  the  gaunt  forms  of  literary  mendicants,  heartsick  with  promises 
'  made  to  the  ear,  but  broken  to  the  hope ' — luckless  candidates  for  a 
speedy  immortality ! " 

Among  Dr.  Lathrop's  published  efforts  are  (besides  his  inaugural 
addresses)  "A  Topographical  Description  of  Wisconsin,"  "Address  at 
the  First  State  Fair  in  Wisconsin,"  "  Eulogy  on  Henry  Clay,"  "  Re- 
port of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point," 
and  "  In  Memoriam."    Upon  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  tiit  chan- 
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ship  of  the  UniYersity  of  Wisconsin,  the  board  of  regents  de- 
that  his  long,  faithful,  and  able  administration  of  the  affaire  of 
stitution  met  with  their  unqualified  approval. —  C.  W.  Butter* 
I  in  the  Unheraittf  Press. 


EXAMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

folloning  la  from  the  "  Official  Depanment"  in  tbe  EdueaU(mat  Javnul 
rioia.  This  departmeDt  is  conducted  by  fhe  able  SuperiDicadent  of  Public 
;lioD,  tbe  Hod.  W.  H.  ItuQber.  Tbe  article  will  be  fouod  suggestire  ud 
tire,  in  manr  wavB.  Tbe  laws  of  Virginia  and  tbis  Elate  differ,  of  courae, 
bat.1 

t  rule,  all  persons  of  good  character  desiring  to  teach  in  the  pablic 
s  have  a  right  to  be  examined.  Theoretically  the  coonty  auper- 
lent  does  not  know  how  many  teachers  will  be  wanted  in  tbe 
Y,  and  he  has  no  right  to  give  the  preference  to  some  applicants 
thers  who  are  or  may  be  equally  qualified.  And  even  if  ths 
s  be  all  supplied,  this  oflScer  cannot  tell  what  vacancies  may  oc- 
Yacancies  may  occur  at  any  time  from  accidental  causes,  and 

boards  may  be  dissatisfied  with  some  of  their  teachers,  and 

gladly  change  if  they  could  better  their  schools  thereby.  Hence  ' 
ise  and  proper  to  license  all  suitable  applicants,  and  to  keep  a 
i  of  teachers.  And  it  is  in  itself  right  to  give  all  candidates  an 
chance,  and  to  give  school  boards  the  largest  possible  number  to 
from.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  beyond  which  a  superint«n- 
ould  not  justly  be  expected  to  go,  but  this  could  be  only  in  cases 

probably  never  occur  in  our  state,  such  as  an  overwhelming 
jr  of  candidates,   or  applications  made   after  the  schools  have 

or  entirely  been  terminated  for  the  year.  In  some  countriea 
rivate  teachers  must  pass  examination  before  the  public  officer, 
though  we  are  not  prepared  for  this,  the  public  inter«t  would 
)moted  by  the  voluntary  appearance  of  all  teachers  before  the 
'  superintendent  of  schools. 

0  the  time  and  place  of  examination  there  can  be  no  unbending 
It  cannot  be  said  that  either  party  has  the  right  to  disregard 
ivenience  of  the  other.  The  superintendent  may  and  should 
n  established  method,  and  should  also  allow  of  exceptions.     He 

give  notice  of  time  and  place —  having  more  than  one  in  large 
Bs  —  and  require  candidates  to  be  present.     This  is  not  simply  or 

for  the  Bake  of  economizing  the  officer's  timet  ^^^  becanse  the 
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examination  will  thus  be  better  arranged  and  conducted,  and,  what  is 
the  principal  advantage,  the  same  examination  will  be  given  to  all  can- 
didates. This  last  point  is  particularly  important  when  the  standing 
of  the  teacher  on  each  subject  is  indicated  by  a  grade  mark  on  the  cer- 
tificate. But  some  worthy  candidates  may  fail  to  attend —  possibly 
for  good  reasons  —  and  if  they  apply  at  othet  times  they  should  not 
be  refused  a  hearing;  because  their  absence,  whether  avoidable  or  un*- 
avoidable,  did  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  their  claim;  and  although  they 
may  ordinarily  be  made  to  ieel  that  they  ought,  if  possible,  to  have 
been  present  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  they  should  still  be  ex- 
amined faithfully  and  ungrudgingly,  and  the  question  of  licensure  be 
justly  and  impartially  decided.  There  may  be  a  case  now  and  then  in 
which  the  candidate's  failure  to  attend  on  the  regular  examination  day 
may  be  without  excuse,  and  even  contumacious  in  spirit,  and  as  such, 
may  be  properly  considered  among  the  points  which  finally  determine 
the  question  of  licensure.    But  such  a  case  is  rarely  encountered. 

The  conditions  of  licensure  are  clearly  laid  down  in  the  law.  The 
county  superintendent  must  be  satisfied  that  the  applicants  pos- 
sess proper  '*  capacity,  acquirements,  morals,  and  general  fitness,"  be- 
fore he  is  allowed  to  license  them.  They  must  possess  not  simply  one, 
two,  or  three,  but  all  four  of  these  qualifications.  Capacity  should  be 
regarded  as  including  both  intellectual  ability  and  aptness  to  teach. 
As  to  acquirements,  the  candidates  should,  of  course,  possess  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  branches  they  propose  to  teach;  not  a  smat- 
tering, imperfect  knowledge,  but  a  mastery  of  the  subjects,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them.  In  respect  to  mor- 
als, the  superintendent  has  a  right  to  demand  a  high  character,  such 
a  one  as  children  may  properly  imitate.  Every  practice  which,  by  the 
strictest  and  purest  law  of  morals,  could  be  pronounced  an  immoral- 
ity, of  itself  disqualifies  the  candidate  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
The  words  "general  fitness"  include  everything  pertaining  to  the 
candidate  which  is  not  included  in  what  has  gone  before.  A  bad  rep- 
utation unfits  the  candidate  even  if  he  be  innocent.  So  also  are  per- 
sons unfitted  who  have  bad  temper,  rude  or  eccentric  manners,  vulgar 
associations,  unsound  and  offensive  sentiments,  or  any  other  peculiar- 
ity which  would  display  a  bad  example  to  children,  or  be  offensive  to 
the  community.  On  all  these  points  the  county  superintendent  must 
be  satisfied,  or  he  cannot  lawfully  grant  a  certificate.  And  he  cannot 
properly  be  satisfied  without  sufficient  positive  evidence  on  each  and 
every  point. 
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[  certificates  are  granted  "  subject  to  revocation."  That  is,  the 
ty  superintendent  has  the  power,  at  any  time,  to  revoke  tlie 
er's  license,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  all  right  to  continue  one 
nnger  in  connection  with  the  school  system.  The  law  does  not 
^  the  grounds  on  which  this  may  be  done,  but  it  is  fair  to  coo- 

that  this  may  be  done  for  inefficiency  or  neglect  of  duty,  or  for 
:ion  of  the  school  laws  or  regulations,  or  any  seriously  improper 
ict,  or  for  any  revelation  in  respect  to  the  teacher  which  would 
prevented  the  original  granting  of  the  certificate  if  the  facts  had 
previously  known.  The  remedies  which  the  teacher  may  have 
st  unjust  treatment  in  regard  to  this  and  other  matters  will  be 
dered  in  a  future  article. 

e  mode  in  which  an  examination  of  teachers  shall  be  conducted, 
the  discretion  of  the  county  sui>crintendent  under  instructioiu 

the  central  office.  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  indicate  the  pre- 
1  manner  of  conducting  an  examination.  So  far  as  capacity  aod 
rements  are  concerned,  the  superintendent  must  for  himself  as- 
a  by  the  usual  tests  of  oral  and  written  questions  and  answen 
ler  the  candidate  is  up  to  the  proper  standard.  It  would  seem  to 
trcely  necessary  — and  yet  events  have  shown  that  it  is  necessary 
say  that  the  examination  on  these  points  must  be  conducted  only 

in  the  presence  of  the  superintendent;  and,  hence,  that  the 
ng  of  questions  to  an  absent  candidate,  or  the  allowing  of  a  can- 
j  to  take  questions  away,  and  prepare  the  answers  elsewhere,  ii 
y  improper,  and  could  never  be  done  by  a  competent  superinten- 

except  irom  a  want  of  a  consideration.  Xor  should  there  be 
lorseback  examinations.  The  duty  should  be  deliberately  and 
ughly  performed,  with  studious  forethought  on  the  part  of  the 
iner.  An  examination  need  not  be  very  protracted  in  order  to  test 
cnowledge  of  the  candidate.  The  examiner's  skill  is  shown  by 
)i]ity  to  do  this  by  means  of  a  few  questions.  There  is  an  art  in 
lusiness  which  should  be  carefully  studied.  Above  all  things  the 
iner  should  avoid  worrj'ing  the  candidate  with  his  own  hobbies  or 
scholastic  puzzles;  and  he  should  on  the  contrary  be  most  careful 
ike  sure  of  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  main  commonplaces 
e  subject. 

granting  licenses  the  professional  certificate  should  be  allowed 
in  highly  exceptional  cases,  as  is  insisted  upon  in  the  regulations, 
s  indicated  by  the  terms  of  the  certificate.  No  teacher  should 
vounded  at  the  failure  to  receive  this  special  and  extraordinary 
r,  for  it  is  special  and  extraordinary. 
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The  re-exaraination  of  teachers,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  con- 
ducted with  as  Dinch  care  and  thoroughness  as  the  original  examina- 
tion, as  a  means,  not  so  much  for  satisfying  the  superintendent,  as  for 
improving  the  teachers. 


INSTITUTE  TEACHERS. 

Institute  managers  should  remember  that  an  institute  lecturer, 
teacher,  and  talker,  are  not  the  same  thing.  A  man  may  be  a  pleasant 
lecturer  or  an  abundant  talker,  and  be  no  true  teacher  at  all.  But  a 
proper,  working  teachers'  institute  requires,  above  all  things,  good 
teaching.  And  to  teach  well  in  an  institute  one  should,  first  of  all, 
have  been  a  successful  teacher.  It  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of 
the  art,  that  he  who  has  failed  in  the  school  as  the  less  should  suc- 
ceed in  the  institute  which  is  the  greater.  The  principle  might  be 
more  strongly  put:  he  who  has  not  attained  an  eminent  success  in 
practical  teaching,  gives  little  promise  of  anything  but  failure  in  in- 
stitute work. 

In  the  next  place,  to  be  properly  fitted  for  that  work,  the  teacher 
must  have  learned  how  to  adapt  his  skilled  teaching  to  the  express 
wants  of  an  institute, — we  say  emphaticall}',  to  adapt  his  own  already 
mastered  art  of  teaching  to  the  conditions;  for  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
laboriously  compiled  and  crammed,  for  the  purpose  of  tabulation  and 
talk.  You  may  cull  from  Page,  and  Northend,  and  Holbrook,  and 
Russell,  and  Wickersham,  and  pirate  from  your  associates  and  assis- 
tants, and  have  tested  little  yourself,  and  be  no  teacher  yourself.  We 
have  witnessed  interminable  blackboard  tabulations,  and  listened  to 
yaluable  deliverances  of  mere  dogmatism  thereon,  in  which  there  is 
neither  break  nor  line  of  true  institute  teaching.  No  accumulation 
of  numbered  empirical  "musts,"  and  ''shoulds,"  and  ''oughts,"  can 
compare  in  sense  or  value  with  a  few  clear,  self-tested,  illustrative 
"AoK^s."  But  again  we  insist  that  these  hows^ — otherwise  called 
^'  practical  "  methods, —  must  have  had  their  first  and  last  beginning 
in  successful  teaching.  Without  that,  there  is  no  security  that  the 
institute  instruction,  so-called,  will  not  be  overloaded  with  empirical 
fancies  and  theoretic  details,  which  the  instructor  himself  could  not 
work  out  successfully  in  the  school-room,  and  which  his  auditors 
neither  could  use,  nor  would  dream  of  using,  after  the  close  of  the 
session.  But  there  is  no  greater  evil  in  institute  instruction  than  that 
of  elaborately  displaying  and  dogmatically  enforcing  the  untried  and 
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ncticable.  It  killa  the  very  interest,  purpose,  and  expectation 
1  it  is  a  chief  object  to  arouae.  Yet,  this  is  the  very  evil  whidi 
increase  and  prevail  just  in  proportion  as  the  theory  of  teachinif 
de  a  study,  and  its  presentation  attempted  by  unpracticed  or  half- 
ssful  teachers. 

i  press  these  principles  earnestly  upon  our  educational  anthori- 
'or  the  institute  work  is  growing  in  importance,  and  just  in  pro- 
m  as  it  becomes  prominent,  it  is  likely  to  be  infested  by  mere 
>rm  aspirants  and  scholastic  charlatans,  than  which  nothing  a  to 
>  profoundly  deprecated.  It  is  had  enough  to  have  so  much 
capacity  aud  incompetent  training  among  teachers;  but  to 
1  this,  by  enthroning  the  same  defects  on  a  larger  scale  on  our 
ute  platform,  ia  the  "  last  infirmity  of  evil." — N.  E.  Journal  of 
ation. 


HOW  TO  REFORM  THE  SCHOOLS. 

ere  is  a  cry  abroad  in  the  land  tor  a  reform  in  the  public  schools, 
much  of  the  howling  about  abuses  is  senseless  and  idiotic, 
ven  this  is  better  than  the  deadness  of  apathy.  The  following 
stions  are  offered  for  the  benefit  of  "  reformers  "  who  are  bum- 
>  distinguish  themselves  by  a  raid  on  the  schools: 
Don't  go  to  the  legislature  with  a  bill.  There  are  some  thingi 
)ven  legislatures  cannot  do.  They  cannot  make  people  temper 
irtuoos,  or  industrious.  They  cannot  legislate  about  what  people 
eat,  drink,  or  wear;  about  what  they  shall  say,  or  how  they  shall 
,  For  these  pseudo  reformers,  whose  panacea  is  "  law,"  a  study 
rbert  Spencer  and  John  Stuart  Mill  is  recommended  as  a  specific 

ly- 

Begin  by  reforming  the  school  in  your  own  district.  The  loud- 
rumhlers  about  the  failure  of  our  public  schools  are  those  who 

visit  one,  and  who  know  nothing  about  them  except  from  bear- 
See  that  your  trusta^  employ  a  good  teacher.  Visit  the  aebooU 
[iggest  to  the  teacher  some  of  your  "  reforms."  Look  after  the 
1  library.  Talk  to  the  children.  Get  your  neighbors  to  visit 
;hool.  Are  you  a  granger?  Suggest  to  the  teacher  a  courae  of 
istruction  on  things  relating  to  farming,  horticulture,  and  bot- 

Start  a  school  cabinet  of  minerals,  woods,  grains,  pressed  flow- 
c.  Help  the  teacher  to  ornament  the  school  room  with  picturea^ 
ion  your  own  children  about  what  they  are  doing  in  school. 
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Many  country  schools  are  almost  worthless  on  account  of  the  utter 
indifference  of  the  "  reformers."  No  school  can  be  tnade  to  rise  very 
high  above  the  average  culture  of  the  community  which  environs  it. 

There  is  a  country  district  in  this  state  where  a  ^^  normal  graduate  ^* 
taught  once  on  a  time.  A  *^  trustee  "  visited  him  one  day  as  he  was 
^ving  an  exercise  m  vowel  sounds.  The  trustee  didn^t  like  the  method. 
It  was  a  new-fangled  notion.  It  wasn ' t  the  way  he  had  been  ^^  brought 
up."  So  he  waxed  wroth,  took  off  his  coat  and  dared  the  pedagogue 
to  come  outside  and  fight  it  out.  He  was  a  ^' reformer,"  willing  to 
fight  for  the  faith  that  was  in  him. 

3.  See  thut  your  neighbors  elect  the  best  men  in  the  district  for 
trustees.  If  you  take  no  interest  in  the  annual  school  election,  the 
legislature  cannot  prevent  the  election  of  incompetent  officers.  If 
you  are  wild  with  "reform,"  run  for  the  office  yourself. 

4.  Try  to  keep  a  good  teacher  when  you  get  one.      \ 

5.  Offer  a  fair  salary,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  get  and  keep 
a  competent  teacher.  If  you  have  to  employ  a  teacher  without  experi- 
-ence,  engage  one  that  has  had  a  full  course  of  normal  school  training. 

Verb.  sap.  sat  ("A  word  to  the  wise,"  etc.) 

6.  Don't  expect  to  reform  schools  by  abolishing  text-books.  They 
-are  necessarj'  evils.  Good  text-books  rank  next  in  value  to  good 
teachers.  The  Chinese  have  had  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  un- 
<2hanged  for  3,000  years. 

Are  their  schools  better  than  ours?  If  you  believe  that  the  school 
books  in  use  are  worthless,  go  to  work  and  make  something  better. 

If  you  are  an  old  red  sandstone  fossil,  and  have  never  examined  a 
school  book  during  the  last  thirty  years,  you  undoubtedly  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  Webster's  Speller;  that  in  Murray's 
Grammar  the  art  of  writing  culminated;  that  Pike's  Arithmetic  is  the 
best  the  world  ever  saw;  and  that  Morse's  Geography,  A.  D.  1807,  is 
better  than  Modern  trash.  The  Chinaman  does  better;  he  believes  in 
hooks  republished  B.  C.  1500. 

7.  Don't  imagine  that  you,  or  the  teachers,  or  the  legislature,  or  re- 
formers, can  overrule  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  and  make  chil- 
dren good  scholars,  or  industrious,  temperate,  frugal,  law-abidiiig  cit- 
izens. You,  believe,  perhaps,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  teach 
«very  boy  a  trade,  and  then  find  him  employment.  This  comes  down 
to  you  from  a  past  age  when  men  believed  that  king  were  gods;  or 
you  believe  in  curtailing  the  studies  in  school  to  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and  geography.    Tou  will  find  the  hard,  common  sense  of 

2  — Vol.  VIII.  — 7 
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American  people  stronger  than  your  conserratism.  Neither  yon 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  with  his  imitators,  nor  the  enemies 
ree  schools,  can  stem  the  mighty  current  that  has  set  in  for  /m 
ler  education,  and  for  technical  and  industrial  education.  The  in- 
cts  of  the  masses  are  sound. —  John  Swett,  in  the  Penn.  Scked 
mal. 


OUR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

^hen  it  is  remembered  that  these  ungraded  country  schools  em- 
«  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  schools,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
liars  who  attend  them  there  receive  all  the  education  they  ore  eT» 

to  obtain,  it  must  strike  all  that  their  improvement  is  a  vital 
tssity,  and  that  so  long  as  they  remain  the  miserable,  uncom- 
ible,  inefficient  institutions  the  majority  of  them  are,  oar  schoo' 
em  will  be  justly  condemned  for  being  far  below  an  acceptable 

worthy  standard.  If  these  schools  were  merely  preparatory,  rod- 
itary  institntions  through  which  the  scholars  passed  to  some 
ler  and  better  place  of  learning,  their  inefficiency  might  be  tol»- 

even  while  it  was  condemned.  But  to  the  great  majority  of  thoK 
'  attend  our  public  schools,  they  are  the  only  ones  with  which  thej 

get  acquainted,  and  in  them  most  of  the  rising  generation  ohtaia 
;he  knowledge  they  will  ever  obtain  inside  the  walls  of  a  schod 

D. 

these  be  the  nurseries  of  learning  for  our  future  citizens,  it  ii 
to  inquire  how  the  defects,  which  are  patent  to  all  inquirers,  are 
led,  and  now  they  can  be  removed.  They  may  briefly  be  said  to 
i  from  two  causes:  Too  little  money  to  support  the  schools,  and 
roper  supervision.  It  is  a  well  known  tact  that  in  the  smaD 
itry  district,  where  the  school  house  is  of  the  smallest  and  mean- 
proportions;  where  the  schooling  is  restricted  to  Ave  months  or 
in  a  year;  where  the  teacher  is  the  poorest  paid;  and  where  the 
>ol  conveniences  are  the  most  limited,  the  school  taxes  are  higher 
>roportion  to  the  the  value  of  the  property  upon  which  they  are 
9sed  than  in  the  towns  and  cities  where  competent  teachers  and 
[ed  schools  afford  all,  or  more,  in  the  way  of  school  facilities  that 
good  of  the  state  demands.  A  school  district  is  carved  out  of  > 
sections  of  timbered  lands,  partially  occupied  by  new  settlers,  and 
small  amount  necessary  to  furnish  the  children  the  minimum  of 
lol  focilities  entails  often  a  yearly  tax  of  two  per  cent,  on  the 
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property  in  the  district,  while  a  few  mills  on  the  dollar  in  the  city 
would  be  thought  high  to  provide  the  maximum  facilities.  If  the 
property  of  the  state  should  educate  the  children  of  the  state  —  and 
upon  this  principle  our  common  school  system  rests  —  is  it  just  to  tax 
property  in  one  district  two  per  cent,  to  provide  school  facilities  which 
disgrace  the  system,  and  levy  a  quarter  or  half  of  one  per  cent,  on 
property  in  another  district  to  furnish  the  best  school  instruction  ?  A 
state  tax  for  school  purposes  is  the  only  just  way  of  providing  funds 
for  carrying  on  the  public  schools,  and  the  only  way  of  equalizing  the 
means  of  instruction  throughout  the  state. 

The  other  feature,  improper  supervision,  is  an  evil  only  less  than 
the  one  just  mentioned.  It  arises  both  from  local  school  officers  and 
the  present  system  of  county  superintendence.  The  local  school  offi- 
cers are  often  utterly  inefficient  and  incompetent  to  deal  with  the 
questions  presented  them.  They  have  little  or  no  conception  of  the 
important  nature  of  the  duties  confided  to  them,  and  how  closely  the 
public  welfare  and  the  common  schools  are  connected.  The  heavy  lo- 
cal taxation  for  school  purposes  leads  them  to  make  wages  the  stan- 
dard in  hiring  teachers  and  not  qualifications.  Their  want  of  interest 
and  desire  for  unwise  though  needed  economy  reacts  on  the  county 
superintendent,  and  any  desire  he  may  have  to  raise  the  standard  of 
instruction  and  enlarge  the  educational  facilities  is  too  often  stifled  by 
their  opposition  and  that  of  the  people  at  large.  This  results  in  the 
licensing  of  unqualified  persons  for  teachers,  the  retention  of  those 
who  though  qualified  educationally  yet  fail  as  teachers,  and  a  general 
slackening  of  interest  in  school  matters.  The  county  superintendents, 
in  many  instances,  are  compelled  to  do  what  they  know  is  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  because  a  fail- 
ure so  to  do  will  result  in  a  failure  of  their  re-election.  We  are 
scarcely  putting  it  too  strong  when  we  say  that  in  many  of  the  coun- 
ties in  the  state,  and  where  the  evils  inherent  in  our  common  school 
system  are  most  apparent,  those  county  superintendents  who  should 
discharge  their  public  duties  solely  with  regard  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  schools  under  their  superintendence,  and  with  an  honest  en- 
deavor to  make  those  schools  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances, 
paying  no  regard  to  the  wishes  or  interests  of  individuals  when  in 
conflict  with  such  a  purpose,  would  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  be  de- 
feated if  they  undertook  to  be  candidates  for  a  second  time.  We  can 
point  to  instances  where  this  has  been  the  result,  and  we  believe  these 
instances  are  but  the  types  of  many  others. 
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'  the  state  would  provide  for  the  public  schools,  by  a  state  tax,iiid 
!  tike  appoiatment  of  the  county  superintendents  into  its  own 
ds,  we  believe  that  the  ungraded  schools  would  speedily  become 
er,  and  that  they  would  approach  much  nearer  the  true  standard 
vhat  the  country  schools  should  be  than  is  possible  under  the  sys- 
aa  at  present  administered. — Marinette  Eagle. 


HINTS  ON  TEACHING. 

Nerer  attempt  to  conduct  a  recitation  without  special  preparaiioit. 
aya  decide,  before  beginning,  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it,  and  what 
0  next.  Aim  at  sumething.  The  bow  drawn  at  a  venture  seldom 
much  execution.  Don't  allow  yourself  to  be  diverted  from  your 
by  chance  remarks  or  incidents.  Even  a  faulty  plan,  if  adhered 
B  better  than  none  at  all.  When  the  recitation  is  finished,  if  your 
Iren  cannot  state  clearly  what  they  have  learned,  consider  the  ez- 
le  a  failure. 

As  a  rule,  stand  when  conducting  a  recitation.  You  are  more 
y  to  be  alive  yourself,  and  tu  infuse  spirit  and  animation  iutoyoar 
Is.  If  they  see  you  "  taking  it  easy,"  they  will  be  apt  to  do  the 
;,  Children  are  great  imitators;  and  enthusiasm,  like  yawning, is 
derfully  contagious.  Of  the  two,  a  noisy  recitation  is  decidedly 
arable  to  a  sleepy  one;  and  remember  that  the  hum  of  business  is 
necessarily,  disorder. 

Nei^er  break  in  upoti  a  recitation  to  attejid  to  matters  of  discipline. 
er  notsimply  to  formal  punishments,  but  to  the  numberless  little 
-ruptions  that  some  teachers  subject  themselves  to.  "  Mary,  sit 
id  in  your  seat."  ^'John,  put  that  knife  away,  and  attend  to  your 
raphy,"  etc.  If  the  mischief  is  uot  very  serious,  take  no,  or  little, 
;e  of  it  till  you  have  finished  your  exercise.  You  will  thus  be  able 
ake  your  teaching  more  interesting,  and  so  cure  the  disease,  may 
rithout  a  local  application. 

Never  raise  your  voice  above  the  commmi  conversational  tone*  If 
do,  you  will  be  likely  to  get  angry,  and  then  make  a  f^ol  of  you> 
,n  public.  The  wise  teacher,  who  sees  an  evil,  will  do  one  of  two 
^:  if  the  evil  can  be  cured,  he  sets  himself  quietly  and  persis- 
y  at  work  to  do  it;  if  it  cannot  be  cured,  but  must  be  endured, 
lakes  the  best  of  it,  and  devotes  his  time  and  strength  to  more 
lising  subjects.  In  no  case  does  he  fume  and  iret  and  scold 
it  it. 
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5.  Never  tvkip^  or  resort  to  any  severe  punishment  till  the  day  after 
the  offence  tvas  committed.  By  so  doing  you  will  generally  avoid  pun- 
ishing at  all.  You  may  find  you  were  mistaken  in  the  pupil,  the  act, 
or  the  intent.  You  will  be  able  to  reflect,  and  act  calmly  and  justly. 
Pat  yourself  in  the  pupifs  place.  Remember  children  are  not  vipers 
nor  devils,  and  most  of  their  troublesome  pranks  are  the  outcome,  not 
of  malicious  premeditation,  but  of  fun  —  comparatively  innocent, — 
combined  vrith  a  thoughtlessness  not  unreasonable  when  their  youth 
and  inexperience  are  considered.  Reformation  can  generally  be 
brought  about  in  abetter  way  than  by  scolding  and  flogging. 

6.  Teach  your  pupils  habits  of  personal  neatness.  See  to  it,  in  a 
kindly  way,  that  no  child  will  be  willing  to  enter  the  school  room  in 
the  morning  without  first  having  washed  his  face  and  hands,  brushed 
his  hair,  clothing,  and  shoes,  and  cleaned  his  teeth  and  finger-nails. 
Do  it  very  kindly  and  discreetly,  by  speaking  in  a  general  way  to  the 
whole  school,  and,  as  occasion  requires,  to  the  pupil  privately.  How- 
ever, I  may  as  well  say  that  the  only  effectual  way  to  do  this  is  by  ex- 
ample, and  no  teacher  whose  own  finger-nails  are  habitually  in  mourn- 
ing need  hope  for  much  success  in  this  department. — New  England 
Journal  of  Education. 
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It  is  self-evident  that  no  school  can  be  successful  without  a  good 
teacher;  and  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  good  teacher  is  to  offer  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  his  services.  We  shall  see  the  reasonableness  of 
this  assertion  when  we  consider  that  a  person  who  is  qualified  for 
teaching  school  is  also  qualified  for  almost  any  kind  of  business;  that 
the  same  qualities  cf  mind  and  character  which  made  him  a  successM 
teacher,  will  secure  him  success  in  almost  any  occupation  in  life.  The 
successful  teacher  must  be  well  advanced  in  the  science  of  learning; 
he  must  be  able  to  tell  or  convey  to  the  minds  of  others,  that  which 
is  contained  in  his  own  mind;  he  must  have  tact,  patience  and  perse- 
verance; he  must  be  a  moral  character;  he  must  be  a  person  of  deci- 
sion and  energy;  and  he  must  exercise  a  lively  interest  in  the  success 
of  his  efforts.  Merit  is,  and  always  will  be,  rewarded;  character  of 
genuine  stability,  and  principles  of  sterling  worth  are,  and  always  vrill 
be,  in  good  demand;  and  a  person  possessing  such  qualifications  will 
never  experience  any  serious  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  and  a 
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.  compensation  for  his  labor.  The  idea  that  a  reduction  of  salary 
lesaea  the  quantity  and  thereby  better  the  quality  of  teachers 
B  a  figurative  expression)  is  absurd  in  the  extreme,  while  an  op- 
course  would  most  effectually  accomplish  the  latter,  if  it  did  not 
irmer.  We  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise  at  the  course 
;d  by  those  in  charge  of  our  school  matters;  for  in  our  candid 
n  a  more  hurtful  and  ruinous  plan  to  the  cause  of  education 
he  one  already  adopted,  could  hardly  have  been  thought  of.  Do 
iud  hard  timea?  Do  we  compare  the  worth  of  hnmau  minds 
he  size  or  contents  of  our  pocket-books?  Heaven  save  us  from 
lought !  We  believe  that  if  school  boards  would  offer  a  salary 
!  hundred  per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  present  rates,  the  benefit 
kl  from  the  school  would  double  the  extra  outlay, 
en  this  is  done  the  position  of  schoolmaster  will  be  one  worth 
IK  for.  W^en  the  inducements  are  sufficient,  there  will  be  no 
f  competent  teachers.  As  the  teachers'  wages  have  been  reduced, 
has  been  an  increased  number  of  applicants  for  the  schools; 
lis,  instead  of  proving  that  the  course  pursued  is  a  judicious  one, 
f  proves  the  opposite.  As  the  salaries  have  been  reduced,  teach- 
10  could  command  large  salaries  have  left  the  field,  and  the  va- 
s  thus  made  have  been  supplied  with  second  class  teachers, 
juently,  those  persons  who  will  never  be  able  to  command  good 
ms,  whose  talents  will  always  be  second  or  third  class,  come  into 
demand. — Bradford  {Can.)  Reporter. 


COMPOSITION  WRITING. 

express  thought  with  accuracy  and  facility  is  an  art  which  few 
"e.  Ite  value  cannot  be  over-estimated,  when  we  realize  that  one 
!  characteristics  of  our  age  is  a  tendency  to  make  all  valuable 
universally  known.  Whatever  station  in  life  our  pupils  may 
Iter  be  called  upon  to  occupy,  they  will  have  frequent  occasions 
>ress  themselves  either  by  voice  or  pen.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
luties  we,as  teachers,  have  to  perform  is  to  see  that  they,  at  least, 
)pportunitiea  to  do  this  well.  Of  what  value  would  a  theoretical 
ledge  of  lire-arms  be  to  a  soldier  if  he  were  ignorant  of  their  use. 
oung  man  or  woman  leaving  school  brim  full  of  knowledge,  but 
ut  the  power  of  shedding  it  upon  pages  of  paper  through  a  pen 
or  of  hurling  it  at  an  audience  through  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
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is  even  more  weak  and  helpless  than  the  unlettered,  since  the  former 
generally  know  when  they  are  making  fools  of  themselves,  while  the 
latter  do  not  always.  No  amount  of  rules  of  syntax  or  grammatical 
technicalities  will  ever  give  the  art  of  expressing  thought  with  ease, 
grace,  and  force,  any  more  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rule  of 
addition  will  make  an  expert  acountant.  If  you  wish  to  train  a  class 
to  add  accurately  and  rapidly,  you  will  give  very  little  attention  to 
a  rule,  but  you  will  require  the  pupils  to  add  day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  and  month  after  month,  until  they  can  read  combinations 
of  figures  in  a  column  as  readily  as  they  can  read  combinations  of  let- 
ters in  a  line. 

So  also,  if  they  ever  become  expert  in  composition,  they  must  write, 
icritey  wbite;  not  a  labored  exercise  once  a  month,  but  daily  for  years, 
We  have  learned  to  look  with  distrust  upon  all  teachers  who  are  unable 
to  make  composition  writing  an  interesting  part  of  the  day^s  work. 

By  it  the  teacher  has  a  most  valuable  opportunity  of  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  the  mental  peculiarities  of  each  member  of  the  class,  and 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  those  seemingly  unimportant 
facts  which  the  skillful  teacher  knows  how  to  use  so  well  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways.  The  exercise  need  not  become  tiresome,  since  it 
is  capable  of  so  many  variations.  Arithmetic  is  the  same  thing  over 
year  after  year,  but  composition  writing  may  be  presented  in  so  many 
different  ways  that  it  will  always  possess  the  charm  of  novelty.  We 
cordially  invite  any  one  who  has  made  this  line  of  work  a  specialty 
to  favor  us  with  communications.  To  begin,  we  suggest  the  follow- 
ing exercise: 

Explain  to  the  class  that  when  thoughts  are  communicatted  a  series 
of  mental  pictures  are  produced  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  listener, 
the  vividness  of  which  will  depend  upon  two  conditions  —  the  skill  of 
the  speaker  in  arranging  his  thoughts  and  clothing  them  in  words, 
and  the  attention  of  the  listener,  and  his  readiness  in  seizing  upon  the 
•different  combinations.  In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  clearly  un- 
derstood by  the  class,  request  that  every  member  give  undivided  at- 
tention while  you  repeat  a  word  or  sentence,  as,  for  instance,  the  one 
word  dog.  Then,  after  half  a  minute,  ask  several  members  of  the  class 
to  state  what  kind  of  a  dog  was  presented  to  their  mind  when  you  ut- 
tered the  word.  You  and  your  class  will  be  surprised  and  amused  at 
the  variety  of  mental  pictures  that  flashed  through  their  minds  as  you 
pronounced  the  word.  Then  try  another  word  or  two,  if  you  choose, 
until  the  class  fully  comprehend  the  fact  that  audible  words  produce 
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tl  pictures.  By  this  time  your  class  is  wide-awake  and  ready  for 
!3s,  and  you  may  repeat  a  seDtence,  aa,  They  walked  across  the 
i.  Now  ask  them  to  write  what  they  saw,  describing,  in  detiil, 
meral  surroundings,  the  bridge,  and  the  individuals.  After  this 
s,  ask  Mary  to  read  her  exercise  aloud.  Her  mental  picture  will 
>e  transferred  to  you,  and  the  resemblance  between  the  two  wiD 
d  upon  her  skill  in  the  art  of  composition,  and  your  deg^ree  of 
ion  to  her  reading.  Modifications  of  this  exercise  will  readily 
st  themselves,  and  we  think  a  few  trials  will  convince  yoa  that 
good  drill  in  narrative  or  descriptive  composition.  Either  try  it 
gest  something  better.— TA^  Pacific  School  &  Home  Journal. 


s  Need  of  Oroanisation. — It  is  deemed  sufficient,  as  a  general 
.  that  the  teacher  have  good  order  in  school,  and  that  he  teach 
hildren  the  different  branches  in  the  best  classificatinn  he  can 
up  after  he  gets  into  the  school  and  has  time  to  study  it  up.  He 
expected  to  receive  anything  like  an  organization  frum  the  teacher 
rent  before  him.  Indeed,  he  generally  sets  out  on  the  hypothesis 
II  the  teachers  who  have  taught  before  him  in  the  district,  and 
ally  the  last  one,  are  mere  pigmies  in  comparison  to  himself,  but  he 
hat  a  great  responsibility  is  now  rolled  npoa  him  to  organize 
tach  the  school  upon  a  more  elevated  and  enlightened  plan  than 
btained  before  in  the  benighted,  but  now  fortunate  district.  To 
tain  about  a  thorough  reformation,  he  turns  the  children  all  back 
L8  a  thorough  review  from  the  beginning.  He  considers  the  school 
inorganized.  He  begins  as  though  a  school  had  never  been  taught 
district  before.  He  don't  want  anything  said  by  the  children  as 
at  the  teacher  who  preceded  him  said  or  did.  He  is  apt  to  lose 
mper  if  any  such  allusions  are  made,  and  he  gives  them  to  under- 
that  he  is  leaching  the  school  now,  and  the  least  said  about  their 
r  teacher  the  better.  This  is  all  well  enough  if  any  of  the  chil- 
are  tr>'ing  to  use  any  of  the  sayings  or  doings  of  the  former 
T  to  break  down  his  authority,  which  they  sometimes  do.  But  we 
this  a  correct  state  of  affairs  in  our  schools?  Is  it  right  that 
lol,  when  it  is  once  organized,  should  ever  become  disorganized? 
school  organized  for  one  term  simply?  It  is  not  only  the  duty 
;hers  to  grade  and  keep  graded  their  schools,  but  it  is  their  duty 
te  their  schools  in  a  way  that  the  teachers  following  them  may 
^1  by  a  glance  at  the  record,  to  take  up  the  school  at  the  point  it 
&  by  the  former  teacher. — The  Common  School  Teacher. 
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Be  Polite  and  Courteous  to  Your  Pupils. — I  can  hardly  imagine 
a  case  requiring  impolite  or  abiisiye  language,  and  the  teacher  who  al- 
lows himself  to  be  betrayed  into  such  ways  of  speaking  or  acting,  will 
do  his  pupils  harm  and  have  canse  to  regret  his  course.  Children  in 
their  young,  passionate,  and  impulsive  natures,  do  many  things  for 
which  they  soori  feel  sorry,  but  no  such  apology  can  be  made  for  those 
who  have  assumed  the  responsible  ofl&ce  of  teacher.  They  should 
speak  with  all  possible  firmness  and  candor,  act  promptly  and  fully  up 
to  the  demands  of  every  case,  but  no  case  will  arise  where  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  teacher  to  descend  from  the  high  plain  of  a  dignified, 
polite,  and  courteous  gentleman.  Besides  there  is  a  power  in  polite- 
ness as  a  means  of  discipline.  If  you  make  it  a  point  to  address  your 
pupils  with  the  utmost  deference,  to  politely  request  and  not  rudely 
command,  to  thank  kindly  for  every  favor,  and  to  let  them  see  and  feel 
that  you  regard  them  as  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  expect  them  to  ex- 
tend to  you  the  same  courtesy,  you  will  rarely  be  disappointed. 

CuUivaie  more  patience.  Young,  untrained  pupils  need  your  for- 
bearance, compassion  and  care.  They  need  your  guidance,  sympathy, 
and  help.  While  all  are  in  a  measure  ignorant  and  need  your  instruc- 
tion, some  are  slow,  dull,  and  need  your  suggestion,  encouragement, 
and  a  patient  waiting  for  the  unfolding  of  their  powers.  Many  dull 
boys  have  developed  into  wise  statesmen  and  influential  men.  The 
rude,  unpolished  marble,  but  waits  the  painstaking  touch  of  the  artistes 
chisel  to  make  a  ^^  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.'^  So  this  perse- 
vering patience  in  the  life  of  a  competent  teacher  has,  by  nurturing 
care  and  anxious  forbearing,  awaked  to  life  the  slumbering  faculties  of 
many  a  yonth^l  mind  which,  in  the  care  of  the  unskilled  and  impa- 
tient, would  have  been  made  to  slumber  only  the  more  profoundly  in 
ignorance  and  stupidity. — The  Eclectic  Teacher. 


Mr.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  Education  Department  for  Massa- 
chusetts, sums  up  his  opinions  of  the  necessities  of  a  good  school  sys- 
tem, and  says  they  are  —  first,  an  educated  supervision  of  all  the 
schools;  second,  thoroughly  trained  teachers;  third,  an  effective  law, 
compelling  the  attendance  of  the  whole  school  population  upon  the 
schools  for  the  time  the  schools  are  required  by  law  to  be  kept;  and 
fourth,  a  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  enable  school  authorities  to  em- 
ploy the  best  talent  in  teaching,  and  to  obtain  the  best  means  for  the 
teachers  to  use. 
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RDiNESS. — We  give  to  the  word  tardy  this  coostraction  —  any 
DteriQg  school  after  the  exact  time  of  beginniDg  ia  the  moming 
er.any  recess,  is  marked  tardy,  and  so  reported)  naless  absent  a 
er  of  a  day  —  it  is  then  considered  an  absence,  and  so  reported, 
to  the  main  question.  There  is  bat  one  way  to  successfully  and 
actorily  break  thb  useless  habit,  and  that  is  to  create  such  apnb- 
atiment  among  the  pupils  and  parents  that  each  one  will  put 
a  determined  and  persistent  effort  to  save  the  school  such  a  dis- 
.  Each  teacher  would  have  different,  peculiar  and  well  adapted 
ads  to  create  this  public  sentiment.  Teachers  should  first  have 
tspect  of  the  pupils,  and  through  them  the  respect  of  the  parents, 
must  all  work  together  for  the  common  object.  Convince  the 
s  that  tardiness  is  not  necessary.  Make  reports  of  attendance 
>unctuality  to  the  parents.  Publish  the  names  of  those  tardy, 
he  blame  where  it  nearly  always  belongs  —  at  home  and  with 
arents.  Be  preciiie  with  the  ringing  of  the  bells  and  carrying  out 
aily  programme.  Present  the  subject  each  day  to  every  pupil 
ip  a  rivalry  between  rooms  of  the  school  or  between  different 
Is.  Take  the  Normal  Monthly,  and  place  before  the  school  the 
of  the  leading  schools  of  the  state.  And  after  the  majority  are 
e  right  side,  and  only  a  few  are  careless  and  indifferent,  let  the 
c  sentiment  of  the  school  vindicate  itself  and  make  it  very  nn- 
jrtable  for  any  one  to  be  tardy.  Now,  after  trying  your  ingen- 
in  a  variety  of  methods  and  having  used  praise,  ridicule,  sarcasm 
un  in  constantly  presenting  the  subject,  with  the  board,  parents 
mpils  nearly  all  energetically  striving  to  abolish  the  last  vestige 
e  hated  and  dreaded  disgrace,  if  some  do  not  do  their  whole  duty, 
inishment,  conspicuous,  personal,  and  relentless,  fall,  and  victory 
urs. — louia  Normal  Monthly. 


iCUSTOU  a  child,  aa  soon  as  he  can  speak,  to  narrate  his  little  ex- 
nces,  his  chapter  of  accidents,  his  grie&,  bis  fears,  his  hopes;  to 
nunicate  what  he  has  noticed  in  the  world  without,  and  what 
els  struggling  in  the  world  within.  Anxious  to  have  somethinR 
urate,  he  will  be  induced  to  give  attention  to  objects  around  him, 
fvhat  is  passing  in  the  sphere  of  bis  observation,  and  to  observe 
note  events  will  become  one  of  his  first  pleasures;  and  this  is  the 
ndwork  of  the  thoughtful  character. 
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Turn  About. —  It  is  the  custom  of  the  people  to  elect  men  and 
women,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  teachers.    Would  it  not  be  well 
to  require  teachers  to  examine  the  people?    We  are  certain  the  duty 
would  be  thoroughly  done.    Give  them  the  chance  to  bring  every 
prominent  man  and  woman  before  them  for  a  careful  and  searching 
examination,  with  legal  power  to  grant  permits  to  practice  their  call- 
ings, and  we  are  certain  there  would  be  less  failures  in  business  and 
the  professions  than  now.    One  good  turn  deserves  another.    If  the 
people,  by  law,  appoint  a  lawyer  to  examine  a  teacher,  why  should  not 
the  same  law  authorize  the  teacher  to  examine  the  lawyer.    They 
would  be  mutual  checks  on  each  other,  and  thereby  the  public  good 
would  be  subserved.    Teachers  usually  know  more  about  good  law 
than  lawyers  know  about  good  teaching.    We  admit  there  are  two 
classes  of  teachers  in  the  school  room, —  those  who  understand  their 
business  and  those  who  do  not  —  but  the  professional  teacher  should 
be  just  as  safe  from  the  interference  of  the  lawyer  as  the  lawyer  is  irom 
directions  b}'  the  teacher.    The  people  are  gradually  learning  this  fact. 
The  work  of  teaching  requires  special  preparation  so  unlike  that  needed 
in  the  other  professions,  that  neither  a  medical,  legal  or  ecclesiastical 
training  is  suiBScient  to  qualify  one  to  follow  it.    We  shall  never  raise 
the  rank  of  professional  teaching  to  an  equality  with  the  other  learned 
professions,  until  we  are  willing  to  grant  thoroughly  qualified  teachers 
the  privilege  of  managing  their  own  business.    In  this  wa}*,  we  shall 
promote  permanency  in  the  teaching  profession.    Good  teachers  re- 
spect each  other,  and  none  more  thoroughly  dislike  poor  work  in  the 
school  room  than  they. — Barnes*  Edticational  Monthly. 


Good  Night. —  How  gently  and  sweetly  falls  the  gentle  "  Good- 
night! "  into  loving  hearts,  as  members  of  a  family  separate  and  retire 
for  the  night.  What  myriads  of  hasty  words  and  thoughtless  acts, 
engendered  in  the  hurry  and  business  of  the  day  are  forever  blotted 
out  by  its  benign  influence.  Small  token,  indeed;  but  it  is  the  little 
courtesies  that  can  so  beautifully  round  off  the  square  corners  in  the 
homes  of  laboring  men  and  women.  The  simple  "  I  thank  you! "  for 
a  favor,  will  fill  with  happiness  the  heart  of  the  giver.  True  wealth 
is  not  counted  by  dollars  and  cents,  but  by  the  gratitude  and  affection 
of  the  heart.  If  a  home  be  happy,  whether  the  owners  possess  a 
patch  of  ground  of  one  or  a  thousand  acres,  they  are  in  the  end 
wealthy  beyond  mathematical  calculations.    Then  how  much  more 
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iglf  are  the  sable  folds  of  night  gathered  around  the  happy  hontes, 
much  more  confidingly  do  its  members  repose  their  weary  bodiea 
le  care  of  divine  goodness,  soothing  their  overtaied  minds  to  the 
ties  of  a  beautiful  dreamland;  awakened,  refreshed,  aud  inrigor- 
for  the  coming  day's  labor  by  having  bidden  their  loved  onm 
od-nigbt."  And  if,  during  this  life,  we  have  faithfully  attended 
11  these  little  soul-needs,  if  we  have  guarded  carefully  all  "  God's 
ts"  placed  in  our  keeping,  at  the  close  of  its  brief,  yet  eventful, 
how  much  easier  to  bid  all  our  dearly  beloved  ones  a  final  "  Good- 
t." 


[iL  elementary  instruction  is  wasted  unlesss  it  leads  to  somethinff 
tical.  The  study  of  drawing  is  a  very  broad  one  in  application  to 
tical  life;  and  no  course  of  instruction  can  be  satisfactory  that 

not  embrace  its  scientific  and  practical  features  as  a  basis.  The 
V  of  drawing,  as  now  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  country, 
be  regarded  as  neither  an  amusement  or  an  accomplishment.  It 
dustrial  in  its  character. 

duFitrial  drawing  does  not  mean  picture  drawing,  or  the  drawing 
le  human  figure,  or  birds,  animals  or  miscellaneous  objects  gener- 

in  the  elementary  instruction.  Industrial  drawing  teaches  the 
:iples  of  design,  as  applied  both  to  the  form  and  to  the  decoration 
I  manufactured  objects — develops  the  taste,  the  imagination,  and 
nventive  faculties,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  every  one  who 
A}  do  with  form,  either  as  producer,  merchant,  o 
Hupp,  in  Virginia  Journal  of  Education. 


i.  Kane,  finding  a  flower  under  the  Humboldt  glacier,  was  more 
ted  by  it  because  it  grew  beneath  the  lip  and  cold  bosom  of  the 
lian  he  would  have  been  by  the  most  gorgeous  garden  bloom.  So 
I  single,  struggling  grace  in  the  heart  of  one  far  removed  from 
ing  influences  may  be  dearer  to  God  than  a  whole  catalogue  of 
es  in  the  life  of  one  who  has  known  little  of  the  discipline  of 


[B  mind  has  a  certain  vegetative  power,  which  cannot  be  wholly 
If  it  is  not  laid  out  and  cultivated  into  a  beautiful  garden  it  will 
self  shoot  up  weeds  or  flowers  of  a  wild  growth. — SfeeU. 
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Never  too  Late. —  How  often  do  we  see  men  around  us  who  hav- 
ing been  discouraged  by  financial  reverses  are  broken  in  spirit,  and  de- 
clare that  it  is  no  use  to  make  any  further  efforts  —  that  fortune  is 
against  them?    How  often  do  we  meet  people  addicted  to  bad  habits 
who  affirm  that  they  are  too  old  to  break  off,  that  after  so  many  years 
of  indulgence  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  up  this  or  that  pleasure  ! 
How  often  do  we  encounter  individuals  who  earnestly  desire  this  or 
that  accomplisment,  but  who  argue  that  they  too  far  along  in  years 
to  acquire  it  !    If  they  were  only  a  little  younger  they  would  lay  hold 
and  master  it !    And  yet  all  history  affords  illustrations  of  the  old  ad- 
age that  ^^  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend/^    It  is  never  too  late  to  make 
a  beginning.    Smiles  tell  us  that  Sir  Henry  Spelman  did  not  begin 
the  study  of  science  until  he  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 
Franklin  was  fifty  before  he  fiiUy  entered  upon  the  study  of  Natural 
Philosophy.    Dryden  and  Scott  were  not  known  as  authors  until  each 
was  in  his  fortieth  year.    Boccacio  was  thirty-five  when  he  commenced 
his  literary  career.    Alfieri  was  forty-six  when  he  began  the  study  of 
Greek.     Dr.  Arnold  learned  German  at  and  advanced  age,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  Niebuhr  in  the  original,  and,  in  like  manner,  James 
Watt,  when  about  forty,  while  working  at  his  trade  as  instrument 
maker  in  Glasgow,  learned  French,  German  and  Italian  to  enable  him 
to  peruse  the  valuable  works  on  mechanical  philosophy  which  existed 
in  those  languages.     Thomas  Scott  was  fifty-six  before  he  began  to 
learn  Hebrew.    Robert  Hall  was  once  found  lying  upon  the  floor, 
racked  by  pain,  learning  Italian  in  his  old  age  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  the  parallel  drawn  by  Macaulay  between  Milton  and  Dante.    Han- 
del was  forty-eight  before  he  published  any  of  his  great  works.    In- 
deed, hundreds  of  instances  might  be  given  of  men  who  struck  out  in 
an  entirely  different  path,  and  successfully  entered  on  new  studies  at 
a  comparatively  advanced  time  of  life. 


■»  •  ♦ 


Very  few  people  go  into  an  argument  in  order  to  discover  the  truth 
of  the  matter.  The}*^  want  to  hold  their  own  and  rout  the  enemy. 
Hence  the  general  loss  of  temper. 


■•  •  •- 


If  we  would  begin  by  thanking  God  for  all  the  joys  we  owe  him, 
we  should  have  little  time  left  to  complain  of  our  vexations. — Vaca- 
tion Day. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  TEST-BOOKB. 

iome  boards  about  here  are  making  five  years  contracts  witb 
for  the  supply  of  books  for  the  school,  under  a  rote  for  district 
ise.    Can  this  be  done  lawfully? 

i  cannot;  the  general  policy  of  the  school  law  is  to  give  the 
constant  control  over  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  schools,  by 
action,  either  directly  or  through  the  district  board.  One  ei- 
1  is,  that  they  elect  but  one  new  member  of  the  board  annually, 
1  of  three.  Another  exception  to  annual  action  is  ia  the  matter<rf 
[option  of  text-books,  which  can  be  done  only  once  in  three 
Books  once  legally  adopted,  the  board  and  district  are  bound 
action  for  three  years.  There  are  obvious  reasons  for  these 
ions, 
the  matter  of  district  purchase  is  not  regulated  in  the  same 
It  would,  perhaps,  subserve  economy,  after  the  board  has 
1  a  list  of  books  and  has  been  authorized  to  purchase,  by  Tot« 
district,  if  they  could  make  a  favorable  arrangement  with  pub- 
for  a  three  years  supply.  But  district  purchase  is  not  neces- 
i  permanent  policy.  It  may  be  voted  this  year,  and  a  year 
the  district  vote  may  to  abandon  the  plan.  It  is  not  clear  there- 
ly  any  means,  that  the  board  can  make  anything  more  than 
itional  agreement  with  puhlishersfor  the  supply  of  books,  under 
;  purchase,  for  more  than  one  year.  The  supreme  court  held 
ter  vs.  School  Dist.  No.  4,  16  Wis.,  316)  that  a  contract  v.ith  a 
',  extending  beyond  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  district, 
I  not  necessarily  void,  is  not  necessarily  binding,  but  may  be 
1  by  the  district  —  by  voting  to  have  a  teacher  of  the  other  sex 
y  the  newly  organized  board,  which  might,  perchance,  consist 
Y  of  new  members.  A  contract  with  publishers,  in  like  man- 
tending  for  three  years,  or  even  beyond  the  next  annual  meet- 
I  not  necessarily  void,  would  not  necessarily  be  binding  upon 
trict,  because  the  district  is  under  no  obligation  to  continue  a 
se  of  books  longer  than  it  shall  choose.  Still  less  would  a  con- 
)r  five  years  be  allowable,  because  at  the  end  of  three  years  the 
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board  might  see  fit  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  list  of  books.  A  school 
board  cannot  bind  the  district,  or  its  own  successors,  beyond  what  the 
law  authorizes  it  to  do. 

DUTY   OF  TOWN  BOARDS. 

Q.  In  case  one  of  two  town  boards  neglects  to  meetto  consider  a  pe- 
tion  in  regard  to  a  joint  district,  what  is  the  remedy? 

A.  The  school  law  provides  none.  Boards  should  be  required  by 
law  to  meet  and  consider  petitions  which  represent  the  wishes  of  a 
considerable  number  of  freeholders  in  regard  to  the  formation  or  al- 
teration of  a  district. 

DUTIES  AND  POWERS  OF  THE  DISTRICT    BOARD. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  board  to  determine  upon  a  complete  list 
of  text-books,  all  at  one  time,  under  the  provisions  of  section  53,  or 
may  it  be  done  at  different  times? 

A*  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  work  be  completed  at  one  or  two  sit- 
tings; but  when  the  list  is  complete,  it  should  be  filed  as  directed. 

Q.  Can  a  board  pay  the  principal  a  sufficient  extra  salary,  and  au- 
thorize him  to  employ  and  pay  an  assistant? 

A.  No  such  power  is  given  to  the  board.  It  must  itself  contract 
with  all  teachers  empldyed. 

.   Q.  Does  the  board  or  teacher  decide  whether  recesses  shall  be  mixed 
or  separate? 

A.  The  board  has  power  to  determine  the  matter;  but  if  it  does  not^ 
it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  tho  teacher.  Mixed,  or  rather  simultane- 
ous recesses  are  proper  only  when  there  are  separate  yards  and  privies* 

Q.  The  district  voted  a  winter  school  only;  the  board  neglected  to 
hire  a  teacher;  can  it  now  open  a  summer  school? 

A.  If  the  district  made  provision  for  five  mouths'  winter  school,  it 
was  the  business  of  the  board  to  carry  out  the  vote.  If  it  failed  to  do 
so,  any  action  in  regard  to  a  summer  should  be  preceded  by  a  special 
meeting.  Yours  is  not  the  not  the  case  contemplated  in  section  19, 
sub-section  sixth.    The  district  did  not  fail  in  its  duties. 

THE  TEACHER  —  RIGHTS,   POWERS,  ETC. 

Q.  What  remedy  has  a  teacher  who  is  refused  a  certificate  on  the 
ground  that  there  are  charges  against  his  character? 

A.  He  may  reasonably  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  disprove 
the  charges,  if  he  deems  them  false;  and  if  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
salt  he  can  appeal  to  the  State  Superintendent. 
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.  What  legal  authority  has  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  discipline 

he  school  when  the  principal  is  present;  and  does  her  authority 

nd  to  corporal  punishment,  or  should  all  offenses  requiring  such 

ishment  be  referred  to  the  principal? 

.  There  are  no  provisions  of  law  on  the  subject.     Of  course,  the 

cipal  teacher  takes  precedence,  and  all  serious  matters  of  discipline 

Id  properly  be  referred  to  him,  if  present.    There  is  no  reason  why 

nportant  cases  of  discipline  may  not  he  attended  by  the  assistant, 

ey  arise  under  her  observation,  or  in  her  classes.  Good  sense  should 

st  this  matter. 

.  Must  an  assistant  teacher  necessarily  hold  a  certificate? 

.  It  is  unlawful  to  employ  a  teacher  who  does  not,  whether  as 

.cipal  or  assistant  (section  136). 

COUNTY   BDPBBINTENDENT  —  POWERS,   LIABILITIBS,  ETC. 

.  Has  a  superintendent  a  right  to  grant  any  sort  of  certificate  to 
rson  whom  he  knows  to  be  utterly  unqualified? 
.  Of  course,  he  has  no  moral  right  to  do  so;  and  it  is  to  be  pre- 
ed  that  no  superintendent  would  do  such  a  thing.  It  is  to  be  re- 
ibered  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
imum  of  qualiEcations  allowable  and  grades  of  scholarship  below 

■  May  a  county  superintendent  have  his  ofBce  and  dwelling  place 
city  of  the  county  not  under  his  jurisdiction,  but  which  is  the 
ity  seat? 

..  Such  an  arrangement  is  not  objectionable,  if  it  will  make  his 
:e  more  convenient  and  accessible,  and  thus  promote  the  public  in- 
st.  He  should  not,  however,  change  his  legal  residence,  and  cease 
e  an  elector  in  any  part  of  the  county  under  bis  jurisdiction. 
.  If  a  county  superintendent  is  instrumental  in  procuring  several 
es  of  a  book  wanted  by  bis  teachers,  does  he  incur  liability  to  re- 
al, under  section  91  of  the  school  code? 

,  Such  liability  is  incurred  if  a  superintendent  acts  as  agent  for 
author  or  bookseller,  or  receives  any  fee  or  reward  for  such  agency. 
Forward  money  merely  for  teachers  who  wish  to  get  a  certain  book 
ot  a  violation  of  the  law. 

.  We  elected  a  member  of  the  county  board  as  our  superintendent, 
fall.    He  continued  to  serve  on  the  board,  and  filed  no  oath  of  of- 
until  March.    Can  he  now  claim  and  hold  the  oflice? 
..  Two  things  are  necessary  that  a  man  may  take  and  hold  the  of- 
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fice:  First,  the  mataal  consent  of  the  electors  and  elected.  Second, 
eligibility  on  the  part  of  the  candidate.  The  consent  of  the  electors 
is  expressed  in  a  lawful  election;  that  of  the  candidate  by  filing  his 
oath  of  office.  As  to  eligibility,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  exist  al- 
ready, at  the  time  of  the  election,  if  it  can  be  reached  in  due  time. 
An  alien,  resident  in  the  county,  might  be  elected,  but  could  not  take 
the  office  unless  he  first  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  (14 
Wis.,  497).  In  your  case  the  candidate  was  ineligible  to  take  the  of- 
fice unless  he  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  county  board  (section  87, 
school  code).  By  continuing  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  and  failing  to 
file  his  oath  of  office  as  superintendent,  he  clearly  indicated  his  accept- 
ance, that  is  to  say,  his  continued  acceptance  of  the  former,  and  rejec- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  previous  incumbent  is  still  in  office,  under 
section  86. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Onr  circuit  court  decided  that  the  person  elected  clerk  at  our  an- 
nual meeting  was  not  entitled  to  hold  the  office,  because  the  meeting 
was  held  so  early,  and  the  election  was  so  hurried  that  there  was  no 
fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  district.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the 
election  of  a  director,  and  other  acts,  at  the  same  meeting,  were  also 
illegal? 

A.  The  court,  I  conclude,  decided  only  the  question  before  it,  and 
on  the  testimony  submitted.  The  action  of  the  meeting,  in  other  re- 
spects, stands  until  set  aside  by  competent  .authority.  The  business 
was  not  all  done  at  once.  The  evidence  in  regard  to  the  election  of  clerk 
might  not  prove  to  be  the  same  in  regard  to  other  acts,  even  if  they 
were  called  in  question. 

Q.  Is  not  "  Decoration  Day  "  a  legal  holiday,  either  by  act  of  legis- 
lature, or  of  congress? 

A.  Our  legislature  has  never  so  enacted.  A  resolution  was  once 
before  congress  on  the  subject,  I  think,  but  even  if  it  had  passed,  it 
would  have  had  the  force  merely  of  a  recommendation.  Each  state 
determines  its  own  legal  holidays. 


■^••i 


The  following  incident  happened  in  one  of  the  public  schools  of 
Boston:  Teacher  —  "Define  the  word  excavate."  Scholar — "It 
means  to  hollow  out."  Teacher  —  "  Construct  a  sentence  in  which 
the  word  is  properly  used."  Scholar  —  "  The  baby  excavates  when  it 
gets  hurt." 

8— Vol.  VIII.— 7 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  UMVERalTY  OF  WlSCONSlIf. 

nder  the  Terj  able  managemeDt  of  its  president,  JohB  Bascom,  the  TJnivenjtj 
led  OD  June  19  anolher  successnil  college  year.  We  quote  from  the  Wi*eaiui» 
i4  Journal  of  June  19 : 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  with  each  recurring  coptmenceraent,  tbe  lacreaaed 
rest  manifcsied  by  the  people  in  thin  great  central  instituiion  of  learaing. 
influence  ia  felt  in  every  port  of  the  state,  and  at  ,thia  annual  eutertainiiieDl, 
ch  sends  forth  its  repreaeulatiTes  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  its  fiiendi 
k  into  the  capltol  in  large  DumberB  to  witness  its  exercises." 
nd  in  the  Eiame  paper  we  find  the  following: 

Theexerciaeaof  the  I^w  Class,  on  Monday  evening;  the  Alumni,  on  Tneaday 
ling ;  and  at  the  Commencement,  to^ay,  have  been  of  a  very  high  and  inter- 
Qg  character.  The  crowds  that  have  attended  eacb  one  of  them  have  beoi 
naely  interested  and  gratified.  There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the  UniTcraity 
ilfiUioE  its  hish  misaion  in  a  Tety  satisfactory  manner.  lu  students  la  these 
rciaes  have  given  evidence  of  thorough  training  in  the  several  claasei 
ingb  which  they  have  passed." 

he  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  delivered  on  Sunday  afternoon,  June  IS,  in  the 
embly  Chamber,  by  the  presideuL  Its  suttJecl  was  the  common  school.  The 
lident  showed  by  a  series  <if  earnest,  forcible,  and  conclusive  arguments  the 
i  of  giving  our  public  schools  a  more  thorough  support.  It  is  regarded  1^ 
who  heard  it  or  have  since  read  it  to  be  one  of  his  ablest  Baccalaureate  ad. 
ises,  and  is  well  worthy  the  careftil  attention  of  all  Intelligent  people. 
he  University  has  been  attended  during  the  past  year  by  888  students,  distrib- 
1  as  follows:  Resident  graduates,  B;  Senior  Class,  24;  Junior  Class,  S9; 
bomore  Class,  48;  Freshman  Class, 83;  sub-Freshuien,  109;  Special  Students^ 
Law  Sludenls,  SI. 

'orty-one  students  graduated  at  the  Commencement;  twenty-four  ia  the  cd- 
i,  and  17  in  the  Law  Department  For  the  first  time  In  its  history,  the  tJni. 
lity  graduated  a  student  in  its  Agricultural  Department.  The  person  having 
honor  of  being  the  first  one  receiving  a  degree  in  Agriculture  is  William  West 
wn,  of  Herton,  Wisconsin.  May  he  reflect  credit  in  his  Aimn  Afattr!  Ths 
ris'  prize  was  allotted  by  the  judges,  who  marked  solely  on  thought  and  stytt, 
^red.  K.  Conover,  of  Madison ;  the  second  honor  was  awarded  to  Henry  Jama 
lor,  of  Black  Earth. 

■he  University  suffered  a  serious  loss  during  the  year  in  the  death  of  Prof  J. 
<'euling.  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  Comparative  Philology,  Hii 
:e  was  filled  during  his  illness  by  his  colleagues,  and  after  his  death  by  Mr- 
en,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

he  Department  of  Natural  History  has  received  increased  atiention  during 
past  year.    Mr.  Ed.  A.  Birge,  a  very  able  and  energetic  instructor,  luts  given 
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four  daily  recitations  during  the  whole  year,  and  considerable  special  work  has 
has  been  done.  Special  work  has  also  been  done  in  the  Department  of  Drawing. 
Mr.  T.  W.  Tullock,  Assistant  in  Engineering,  organized  a  voluntary  class  in  de- 
sign for  ladies  during  the  winter  term.  This  class  was  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  young  ladies.  . 

During  the  winter  term«  Dr.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  Professor  of  Logic  and  English  j 
Literature,  gave  a  course  of  thirty-two  .lectures  in  Didactics  to  the  seniors.  | 
Great  interest  was  manifested  in  these  excellent  lectures,  and  although  the  course  \ 
was  wholly  optional,  the  whole  class  attended  regularly  to  the  end.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  future.  Prof  Carpenter  also  did  consid- 
erable special  work  in  advanced  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  library  now  contains  nearly  9,000  volumes.  In  addition  to  the  regular  ap  \ 
propriation,'it  has  been  the  recipient,  during  the  past  year,  of  valuable  contribu- 
tions from  our  representatives  in  Congress,  from  the  various  departments  in 
Washington,  from  the  University  of  Strassburg,  from  the  University  of  Norway,  ■ 
and  from  other  parties.  It  also  received  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  library  of  - 
the  late  Moses  Strong,  Jr.  Mr.  Strong's  library  was  purchased  by  the  legisla-  i 
ture  and  presented  to  the  University.  . 

The  Washburn  observatory  is  rapidly  building,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  tiie 
Board  of  Regents  it  was  resolved  to  erect  an  assembly  hall  and  library. 

In  the  various  departments  there  are  no  very  important  changes  for  the  coming 
year.  To  the  preceptress,  Mrs.  D.  E.  Carson,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  one  year.  She  goes  to  Eui>ope  for  improvement  and  recreation,  and  her  place 
will  be  temporarily  filled  by  Miss  S.  A.  Carver^  assistant  in  German  and  French. 
Mr.  John  M.  Olin,  who  has  for  some  years  occupied  the  position  of  Instructor  in 
Rhetoric  and_Oratory,  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  University,  and  Mr. 
D.  B.  Frankenberger,  a  graduate  of  1869,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory.  Mr.  Owen  continues  to  supply  Dr.  Feuling's  place  during  the 
coming  year,  and  Mr.  €k)ttlob  Muhlhauser  has  been  selected  Instructor  in  German 
and  Latin.  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Vanhise,  both  graduates  of  the  University,  have 
been  chosen  tutors,  the  former  in  Elocution,  and  the  latter  in  Minerology.  Mr. 
Trousdale  and  Mr.  Tullock  have  both  severed  their  connection  with  the  institu- 
tion. Miss  Jessie  Craig,  who  has  received  special  training  in  Boston,  will  assist 
in  the  department  of  Elocution. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  students  in  the  Engineering  Department  exe- 
cuted a  work  in  Drawing  so  well  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Prof.  W.  C.  Whitford,  recommended  it  to  be  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Besides  their  regular  duties,  the  professors  have  done  considerable  outside  work 
which  reflects  credit  on  tliem  and  on  the  institution  they  represent  The  presi- 
dent. Dr.  Bascom  has  added  anotlier  volume  to  his  series  of  valuable  books.  He 
has  published  during  the  year  a  work  of  297  pp.,  on  Comparative  Psychology, 
which  has  attracted  much  attention  and  been  universally  admired.  He  has  also 
published,  in  pamphlet  form,  his  Baccalaureate  Sermon  on  Common  Schools. 

Prof.  W.  F.  Allen  delivered,  during  the  month  of  March,  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  4th  Cen- 
tury.    These  will  probably  soon  be  published  in  book  form. 

Prof.  R.  B.  Anderson  delivered  in  January  and  Februaiy,  at  the  Peabody  Insti- 
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Bnltimore,  a  course  of  four  lectureg  on  old  Tenlonic  Histoi;,  Uytbologj 

:,ilerature.    Thesewill  also  be  publiahecl  in  book  form. 

if.  R,  D.  Irring  Laa  completed  his  work  on  no  adUllional  volume  of  (he  W* 

a  Qeologlcftl  Survey,  which  is  now  in  press.    Vol.  II  was  published  Iftst  fall. 

>f.  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemua  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Conover,  a  former  graduate  and  now 

siructor  iu -the  UniTereitj,  have  published  a  lar^  sectional  vail   map  of 

ODsin,   size  n4  inches  hy  72  inches,  scale,  1  inch  to  6  miles.    This  map  i* 

y  recommended  for  cleamesH,  accuracy,  aud  convenience  of  reference. 

>f  W,  W.  DHuiels  has  madeacimpleteexaniinationof  the  track  of  the  great 

(in  that  visited  Daoe  and  other  counties  this  summer,  and  a  report  of  hi* 

tigafions  will  snon  be  pablisfaed. 

lera  of  the  profeaaora  are  busily  engaged  upon  important  literary  worka, 

vill  be  BDDOUnced  iu  due  lime. 

■■  close  this  review  of  ibe  work  done  in  the  University  with  the  folIowiDg 

ition  from  the  State  Journal  : 

he  instructional  force  is  full,  and  the  superior  educntion  and  fine  ability  of 
igaged  ia  not  doubled.  Thia  iuatitution  affords  facilities  for  a  complete  ed. 
on  equal  to  those  of  any  college  in  the  West,  If  not  in  the  country.  It  is 
ride  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  should  receive  liberal  encouragement 
them.  We  trust  thai  at  the  licfrinning  of  the  next  collegiate  year  it  will  be 
to  Its  utmost  capacity,  with  students  seeking  to  avail  themselves  of  its  so. 
r  facilities."  Z. 


STATE  NORMAL  8CHOOI.,  BIVEB  FALLS,  WISCONSIN. 

rpoiet  of  the  tekool. — The  primary  objects  of  ihe  school  are  stated  in  the  fol- 
ig  clause  of  the  general  laws  of  1866: 

be  escluaive  purpose  of  which  (Normal  Schools)  shall  be  the  Inatructioa 
raining  of  persons,  both  male  and  female,  In  the  theory  and  an  of  teaching, 
D  all  the  various  branches  that  pertain  lo  agood  common  school  education; 
o  give  instruction  in  agriculture,  chemistry,  in  the  arts  of  husbandry,  the 
anic  arts,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  In  what  regards 
gbts  and  duties  of  citizens." 

ace  Ibe  school  should  afford  special  professional,  literary  and  scientific  ad- 
ges  to  those  students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  teaching,  and  should 
>ffer  opportunities  to  others  who  wish  lo  improve  themselves  by  study  and 
ligation. 

■  scliool  undertakes  to  instruct  students  in  Ihe  principles  and  details  of  the 
:bes  usually  taught  in  district  sehoola  with  a  view  lo  secure  that  compre- 
3n  which  is  essential  to  Bucessful  teaching.  The  instruction  in  all  branches 
ompllahed  by  a  course  of  training  which  is  calculated  to  evoke  methoda 
>  cultivate  didactic  habits  of  thought  and  expression.  By  observation,  dis- 
)n,  and  comparison,  throughout  Ihe  whole  scope  and  organization  of  the 
1,  the  student  is  expected  to  lay  the  foundation  for  developing  correct 
ids  which  shall  involve  his  ladividuitlity,  and  shall  give  character  to  his 

i  erroneous  lo  presume  that  the  school  attempts  lo  teach  atudents  a  superf- 
let  manners  by  which  Ihey  in  turn  are  to  instruct  their  pupils,  or  that  it  Alls 
minds  with  ideas  which  will  be  of  no  use  in  the  ordinary  school,  and 
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which  they  must  abaDdon  before  they  can  do  what  ought  reasonably  to  be  ex- 
pected  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  by  making  the  student  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  education  and  their  application,  the  school  seeks  to  as- 
sure resources  sufficient  to  stimulate  more  thoughtful  practice,  thus  constantly 
widening  the  professional  horizon. 
To  afford  proper  means  for  this  practice  the  school  is  organized  thus: 

I.  Normal  BepartmerU  —  Composed  of  (A)  Normal  Grade,  (B)  Preparatory 
Grade. 

II.  Model  DepartmeiU  —  Composed  of  (A)  Grammar  Gr^e,  (B)  Intermediate 
Grade,  (C)  Primary  Grade. 

Tenm  of  Admission  —  [For  the  terms  of  admission  to  free  tuition  in  the  Nor- 
mal Department,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  advertisement  on  the  last  page  of 
this  number. — Edrs  ] 

The  conditions  of  entrance  are  established  by  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  all 
students  are  required  by  the  faculty  to  secure  a  standing  by  final  examinations 
in  all  elementary  branches  before  they  are  permitted  to  choose  studies.  The  fac- 
ulty reserve  the  right  to  direct  the  number  and  character  of  studies  of  students 
during  any  part  of  the  course. 

The  school  has  completed  three  years  of  service,  and  the  interest  and  confi- 
dence in  its  work  has  been  enhanced  during  the  past  year.  The  study  has  been 
directed  with  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  students  constantly  in  view,  and  during 
the  year  two  hundred  and  eighteen  persons  have  been  under  instruction.  The 
model  schools  have  been  in  operation  continuously,  and  have  afforded  instruc- 
tion to  one  hundred  and  forty-five  pupils. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  the  future  of  the  school  is  found  in  the  per- 
sistent purpose  of  students  to  return  and  resume  study  as  soon  as  circumstances 
permit ;  and  their  purpose  is  so  definite  that  it  is  not  exceptional  that  a  student 
leaves  the  Normal  at  the  close  of  a  week  and  is  found  employed  in  a  succeeding 
week  in  other  service,  as  that  of  farming  or  teaching,  and  at  the  close  of  that 
service  his  steps  are  turned  immediately  towards  the  Normal. 

For  the  future  the  most  promising  feature  of  the  school  is  found  in  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  normal  students  upon  tho  district  schools,  not  only  in  shaping  the 
determination  of  more  mature  pupils  to  study  beyond  the  district  school,  but 
many  of  the  district  school  pupils  now  enter  the  Normal  prepared  to  sympathize 
with  its  work,  and  to  make  substantial  progress  at  once. 

Teachers,  and  other  citizens,  are  invited  to  visit  the  Normal  Areely  at  any  time. 


Editors  Journal:—  Prof.  Miller's  communication,  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Journal,  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  subject  of  pronunciation,  I 
regard  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  no 
study  of  our  common  school  course  so  universally  neglected  as  orthoepy.  The 
cause  of  this  neglect  becomes  evident  when  we  understand  that  this  branch  is 
the  one  in  which  the  standing  of  the  average  teacher  is  lowest.  Our  common 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges  have  given  our  teachers  a  fair  training  in  arith- 
metic, grammar,  history,  geographry,  etc.,  bu^  outside  our  normal  schools,  I  am 
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not  aware  that  anything  like  a  thorough  training  in  orthoepy  may  be  had,  un- 
less in  exceptional  cases. 

The  presentation  to  teachers  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  by  our  in3titnte 
conductors  nd  others,  has  directed  an  increased  attention  to  it,  and  should  the 
move,  so  happily  begun,  be  continued,  ere  long,  let  us  hope,  a  deficiency  in  or 
thoepy  will  be  considered  as  inexcusable  as  a  deficiency  in  arithmetic  or  geo- 
graphy. There  are  teachers,  I  believe,  who  think  that  the  subject  cannot  be 
profitably  presented  to  their  scholars  on  accoimt  of  its  dullness  and  difficulty^ 
but  I  must  think  they  have  never  tried  to  teach,  or  they  have  set  about  it  only 
half-hearted.  My  own  experience  corresponds  nearly  with  that  of  your  corre- 
spondent, who  testifies  that  no  such  interest  has  .been  manifested  in  any  other 
study  in  his  school. 

My  chief  experience  has  been  in  a  school  in  which  there  had  been  no  system- 
atic instruction  in  orthoepy,  and  in  which  all  seemed  ignorant  of  the  subject 
The  matter  was  first  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  daily  reading  exercises. 
The  sounds  of  the  letters,  with  their  proper  markings,  were  taken  up  in  their 
regular  order  —  tonics,  subtonics,  atonies,  with  copious  illustrations,  by  members 
of  the  class,  of  each  sound.  The  vowel  and  consonant  substitutes  were  taken  up 
in  the  s:ime  manner,  the  key  of  sounds  and  markings  in  the  Independent  readers 
being  taken  as  the  standard.  Paragraphs  of  the  reading  lesson  were  marked  di- 
acritically,  and,  as  each  paragraph  was  read,  the  more  difl9cult  and  uncoai::i  a 
words  were  discussed  and  marked  according  to  Webster,  special  attiff.?i<»u  being 
paid  to  the  producing  and  distinguishing  of  nearly  equivalent  sounds.  After  a 
few  weeks  this  exercise  was  introduced  into  the  spelling  lesson,  and  5  of  the  20 
words  chosen  were  selected  with  special  regard  to  the  frequency  of  their  mis- 
pronunciation. These  were  placed,  carefully  marked  according  to  the  diction- 
tionary,  upon  the  blackboard,  and  afterward  spelled  and  marked  by  the  pupils 
from  memory,  as  a  part  of  the  daily  spelling  exercise.  The  exercises,  in  which 
monotony  was  studiously  avoided,  were  varied  frequently;  difllcult  selections 
were  procured  and  practiced;  diflScult  lists  of  words  were  occasionally  given  out 
as  tests.  My  test  list  on  the  sounds  of  a  is  subjoined :  Salient,  cant,  can't,  laugh 
8ha*n't,  passive,  past,  calf,  ant,  talc,  aunt,  gaunt,  was,  half,  arrow,  wan,  drawl, 
water,  alternative,  granary,  railery, — 20.  As  before  stated,  the  experiment  was 
in  nearly  every  way  satisfactor}',  and  the  interest  thus  excited  will,  I  believe, 
b6  productive  of  much  good.  I  am  induced  to  make  these  statement  by  the  hope 
that  teachers  who  are  negligent  or  deficient  in  this  matter  will  open  their  eyes 
to  the  great  importance  of  the  teaching  of  orthoepy,  and  dispossess  their  minds, 
if  they  entertain  it,  of  the  idea  that  it  cannot  be  taught  pleasantly  and  profita- 
bly. But  I  do  not  urge  the  adoption  of  my  methods.  They  were  devised  to  meet 
the  needs  and  capacitjc  of  a  particular  set  of  scholars.  Other  teachers  would, 
without  doubt,  devise  methods  of  their  own,  which,  in  their  hands,  would  pro- 
duce  better  results.  B. 


Editors  Journal  of  Education.  —  In  the  New  York  Ledger  of  this  dtate,  un- 
der the  head  of ''  Science,*'  it  is  stated  that  the  Astronomer  Royal  for  England, 
Sir  €korge  Airy,  some  time  ago,  announced  to  Parliament  that  the  sun*8  distance 
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from  the  earth,  as  deduced  from  the  British  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus, 
was  93,3dl,000  miles ;  but  that  Mr.  Stone,  of  Cape  Town/by  picking  and  choos- 
ing ftom  various  observations  of  astronomers  on  this  subject,  casting  out  of  the 
calculations  such  items  as  appeared  to  him  least  ^valuable,  found  the  result  to  be 
a  distance  of  91,940,000  miles. 

Prof.  Encke's  estimate  on  the  transit  of  Venus  in  1760,  represented  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun  to  be  95,292,000  miles.  Prof.  Newcombe  esti- 
mated ft,  in  the  **  American  Nautical  Almanac,**  to  be  92,881,000  miles.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  discrepancies,  considerable  interest  is  manifested  by  the  various 
goTemments  of  Europe,  as  well  as  by  the  United  States  government,  to  have  this 
matter  of  the  earth's  mean  distance  settled,  in  order  to  obtain  trustworthy  data 
by  which  to  revise  their  calculations. 

The  Idea  has  occurred  to  me  that  I  can  somewhat  account  for  these  discrepan- 
cies by  illustrating  the  method  adopted  by  astronomers  in  computing  the  dis- 
tance between  heavenly  bodies.  In  the  calculations  made  for  ascertaining  mean 
distances,  astronomers  use  the  equation  for  the  ellipse,  as  formulated  by  the 
principles  of  Analytical  Geometry.  This  equation,  like  the  other  equations  for 
the  conic  sections,  is  based  upon  the  system  of  rectangular  coordinates.  The 
movements  of  the  bodies  being  in  orbits,  it  is  the  property  of  the  curve  which 
characterizes  these  orbits,  and  astronomers  have  supposed  that  the  equation 
formulated  for  the  ellipse  expresses  the  property  of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  and 
thtt*efore  use  this  equation. 
Kowfor  the  illustration.  Let  us  take  the  "  parabola "  m  which  mathemati- 
cians universally  agree  that  its  area  is  exactly  two-thirds  of 
the  rectangle  on  abscissa  and  ordinate. 

By  virtue  of  the  demonstration  of  Archimedes  for  a  segment 
of  the  parabola:  the  segment  A  B  C  =  Ji  of  D  A  B  C:  the 
segment  A  £  P  =  ^  of  K  A  E  P:  and  the  segment  E  B  M  =s 
X  of  F  E  B  M ;  consequently  segment  ABC=:EPMC  + 
XofNAEP  +  J^ofFEBM. 

Let  A  C  be  the  ordinate  drawn  ft'om  the  focus  of  the  para- 
holay  and  make  this  ordinate  4;  ih^  parameter  of  the  parabola 
is  then  =  8,  and  the  equation  for  the  parabola  —  Y  square  = 
2  P  X,  gives  the  abscissa  B  C  as  2.    Therefore  the  rectangle 
D  A  B  C  is  8,  and  the  segment  A  B  C  is  =  %  of  8,  or  6.8888. 
Then  EPMC  +  XofNAEP+  JiofPEBM  should  be  =  5.8338.    Let  P 
be  the  middle  point  of  the  ordinate  A  C;  then  if  P  F  be  drawn  parallel  with  B 
C,  we  have  E  M  =  2.    E  M  is  the  ordinate  of  the  point  E,  and  the  above  equa« 
tion  gives  B  M  as  =  .5;  whence  MCis  =  BC  —  BMor  2--.5  =  to  1.5.    There- 
fore E  P  M  C  is  =  1.5  +  2  =  8.    F  E  M  B  is  =  .5  +  2  =  1.    These  vaules  make 
the  segment  ABC  =  8  +  2  +  .6666  =  to  6.6666.    Hence  the  equation  forma- 
lated  in  Analytic  Geometry  gives  an  excess  for  the  segment  of  the  parabola  over 
what  the  demonstration  of  Archimedes  gives. 

Astronomers  evidently  have  been  misled  by  using  the  equation  for  the  ellipse 
formulated  in  Analytical  Geometry,  and  the  startling  discrepancies  which  ap« 
pear  in  their  calculations  for  distances  between  the  heavenly  bodies  arise  fh)m 
this  fact,  that  the  equation  for  the  ellipse  failing  to  give  the  properties  that  be- 
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thCBUrfdce  of  the  ellipse,  nccewarily  fHils  to  gixe  the  property  belonging 
riphrrj/;  ani]  their  formula  U  simply  the  itraight  liae  aniru  beiween  two 
>iD Is,  leaving  the  property  of  the  curve  undetermined  and  unfurmnlated 
I.  Very  reapectnilly  yours, 

EAi,  Point,  May  i.  John  Comkixs. 


W.C.Whitfobd:  — Enclosed  I  send  yoa  circulars  showing  what  we  in 
ng  to  do  In  Walworth  county  in  the  way  of  aa  educational  exhibit 
mlDBtioD  in  the  graded  schools  takes  place  to-day.  Although  the  pmni- 
eutirely  inadequate,  still  the  schools  are  taking  hold  of  the  worlc  with  a 
At  degree  of  interest. 

'  our  graded  schools,  eleven  in  number,  close  for  the  year  in  a  week  or 
here  is  scarcely  a  failure  among  the  flfty  teachers  employed  in  the  graded 
and  the  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  prosperity  for  them.  Over  83  per 
the  115  coantry  »chool  teachers  have  had  previous  experience  in  teacb- 
it  of  them  with  success,  so  we  can  hardly  consider  the  country  school  to 
wishing.  lu  fact,  nearly  all  of  them  are  in  good,  competent  hands,  and 
;reaslDg  finely.  Fred  W.  Ishau, 

m.  Co.  Sujii.  <^  SeAtXfl*. 

n  answer  a  school-girl's  question;  What  dlviaion  of  land  is  Paraguay— 
lilical  divisionT    The  question  has  been  discussed  by  scholars  and  teuh- 

not  decided,  —  A.  H. 

Dslnral  division  of  land,  it  is  almost  wholly  bounded  by  rivers,  prinet 
e Parana  and  Paraguay;  and  in  a  loose  way,  therefore,  may  be  called  a 
la  —  an  almost  Island ;  but  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  aa  used  in 
ihy,  which  implies  a  portion  of  land  projecting  into  a  body  of  water,  and 
o  a  main  land  by  a  neck  or  isthmus.    Paraguay  is  the  only  South  Americaa 

that  has  no  sea  coast.  By  the  desolating  war  with  Brazil,  the  Argentina 
ic,  and  Uruguay,  under  tlie  despot,  the  second  Lopez,  IDSTi-TO,  the  country 
luced  very  nearly  to  the  condition  of  a  desert,  the  population  being  re- 
rom  600,000  to  60,000.    We  have  given  you  all  the  answers  we  can  think 
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BOOK  CONTRACTS. 

le  Official  Department  for  this  month  a  question  is  answered  In  regard 
over  of  school  boards  to  make  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  school  books. 
1  are  book  agents  at  work  in  some  parts  of  the  state  who  attempt  to  make 
;  contracts  with  school  boards  beyond  what  the  law  allows,  we  feel  quite 
It  it  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  instructions  of  all  respectable  publish- 
ises.  The  reputation  as  well  as  the  Interest  of  publishers  would  dictate  a 
honorable  course  in  offering  their  books  to  school  boards.    Aiiy  other 
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course  could  only  tend  to  increase  the  desire,  manifested  in  some  quarters,  that 
the  state  shall  become  itself  a  publisher  of  school  books,  or  at  least  take  the 
matter  of  their  supply  into  its  own  hands. 

With  the  exception  perhaps  that  the  law  empowering  boards  to  determine 
what  books  shall  be  used  shall  be  made  mandatory,  the  laws  as  they  are  f\irnish 
the  facilities  really  needed  for  supplying  the  schools  with  good  books  at  reason- 
able rates.  All  the  leading  publishers  stand  ready,  we  think,  to  enter  into  en- 
tirely fair  and  eminently  favorable  arrangements  with  boards.  We  think  so  from 
information  received,  and  because  we  regard  these  publishers  as  honorable  men, 
and  can  see  that  it  is  for  their  own  interest,  moreover,  to  do  so.  A  legitimate 
mode  of  procedure,  one  in  consonance  with  what  the  law  allows  and  contem- 
plates, and  one  that  will  best  subserve  the  interests  of  both  parties,  is,  first  for 
the  board  to  determine,  not  hastily,  but  after  due  inquiry  and  advice,  what  books 
shall  be  used.  This  done  the  district  can  authorize  the  board  to  purchase  for  the 
district.  Any  respectable  publisher,  any  of  whose  books  have  been  adopted, 
will  then  stand  ready  to  undertake  to  f\irnish  the  books  to  the  board  for  the  three 
years,  at  a  small  profit;  or  to  any  other  suitable  party  who  will  undertake  to  han- 
dle them  in  case  the  plan  of  district  purchase  is  not  adopted,  or  being  once  voted, 
is  rescinded.  It  will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  publisher  also  to  offer  and  to  prom- 
ise favorable  terms  of  supply  for  more  than  three  years,  because  that  will  tend 
to  keep  his  books,  once  adopted,  in  continued  use  beyond  a  term  of  three  years. 
To  be  able  to  offer  favorable  terms,  tlie  publisher  needs  no  other  pledge  than  that 
ftimished  in  the  fact  that  his  books  have  been  adopted.  To  seek  mora  than  this; 
to  undertake  to  bind  the  district  to  purchase,  by  a  contract  to  that  effect,  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  is  not  only  unnecessary  and  unwise,  but  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scope  and  intent  of  the  law. 

If  publishers  follow  the  line  of  action  Just  indicated,  and  are  careful  to  keep 
no  agents  in  the  field  but  such  as  will  pursue  a  straightforward  and  honorable 
course  with  school  boards,  which  not  infrequently  embrace  men  who  can  be  ea- 
sily imposed  upon  by  sharpers,  this  text-book  business  will  soon  regulate  itself. 
In  fact,  we  see  no  great  need  for  traveling  agents.  Books,  in  the  long  run,  stand 
upon  their  merits.  The  services  of  agents  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  books  sold,  and  this  only  increases  the  cost  of  the  books  to  the  purchaser. 
The  total  number  of  books  used  is  not  increased  by  the  employment  of  agents, 
except  as  they  succeed  in  the  not  very  honorable  or  praiseworthy,  because  gener- 
ally unnecessary,  work  of  getting  books  already  in  use  thrown  out,  and  those 
which  they  represent  put  in  their  place.  This  again  is  a  loss,  with  no  compen- 
sating gain,  which  falls  upon  the  people,  and,  in  the  aggregate,  it  would  be  found, 
if  careftilly  estimated,  to  be  very  large.  Persistence  in  the  endeavor  to  bring 
about  such  changes  can  only  add  to  the  probability  of  such  legislation  as  will 
promote  the  interest  of  neither  the  state  nor  of  those  who  publish  books  for 
schools. 

From  the  question  asked  by  our  correspondent,  a  late  county  superintendent, 
and  from  some  other  indications  made  known  to  us,  it  would  appear  that  some 
indiscreet  agents,  fresh  in  the  field,  have  allowed  their  zeal  to  outrun  their  dis- 
cretion in  the  attempt  to  improperly  bind  school  boards  and  school  districts  to 
the  purchase  of  the  books  which  they  sell.    When  this  becomes  known  to  their 
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jjcrs,  it  will  be  promptly  dieapproved.  Such  old,  estoblisbed  puMIsbiog 
•a  OS  HarpiT  &  Brothera,  D.  Applelon  &  Cn,,  Iviaoa,  Blakeman  &  Taylor, 
Barnes  &  Co.,  Scribner,  Armstrong  A  Co.,  Sheldon  ft  Co.,  and  Van  Antwerp, 
£&C().,(wlioflirniHh  most  of  the  Bclioolbooks  tor  Ihisstate)  will  couDtenanoe 
ber  than  honorable  as  well  as  legal  action  on  the  part  of  their  a^Dta.  ir 
can  Becure  this,  and  if,  as  a  part  of  their  policy,  they  can  prevent  that  kind 
mpetitloii  among- agents  which  consists  largely  in  blowing  —  blowing  for 
telves  and  against  olheni,  athing  which  excites  euspicion  againat  the  whole 
lauy,  and  which  old  and  fried  agents  therefore  Ttaan  better  than  to  employ 
iy  will  very  greatly  qniet  the  cowplainls  and  apprehensions  of  the  people, 
[o  much  to  render  unnecessary,  as  well  as  improbable,  any  further  legislatiro 

e  prohibition  of  change  in  text-books  for  three  years,  when  once  Adopted, 
inacled  as  a  messure  of  protection  ngain»t  undue  inflnence  oftea  sought 
exerted  by  teachers  nod  agents.  If  districts  and  boards  feel  no  need  of  auch 
iction,  or  lire  imlifferenl  or  negligent  about  it,  which  is  more  frequently 
ase,  no  adoption  takKs  place;  and  abstractly  speaking  it  is  better  not  to  be 
up  in  any  manner.  If  an  improved  book  comes  out,  an  intelligent  school 
nunity  want  to  be  free  to  introduce  and  ase  it,  and  to  lay  it  down  for  r  stiU 
r  one  at  any  time  when  they  shall  desire.  But  more  than  this:  aa  our  com- 
school  work  advancps  and  trained  teachers  become  the  rule  and  Dot  the  ez- 
on,  the  use  of  textbooks  will  diminish.  The  time  is  coming  when  few 
>1  books,  but  readers,  will  be  wanted,  and  not  many  of  them.  While  writ- 
his  article,  we  have  had  a  call  from  an  intelligent  teacher,  principal  <tf  a 
r  graded  school.  In  answer  to  a  suggestion  that  the  text-tmok  controvenr 
id  end  when  we  reached  the  good  time  that  should  see  a  large  disuse  of 
books  In  the  lower  schools,  and  when  the  teacher  should  be  in  reality  the 
ter,  and  not  an  organ  grinder,  he  replied,  "We  hare  pretty  much  thrown 
ext-books,  except  readers,  up  as  high  as  algebra."  We  hail  this  as  a  good 
n,  though  we  do  not  expect  to  see  the  day  when  such  schools  and  temchen 
be  very  numeroits. 

8.  Bince  writing  tbe  above,  it  so  happens  that  we  have  had  calls  from 
ts  representing  snme  important  bouses,  and  upon  inquiry  ite  And  that  tbeae 
les  do  not  undertake  or  coantenance  any  plan  of  operation  which  can  be 
lidered  as  binding  or  tryingto  bind  boards  and  districts;  but  they  do  pledge 
hIcm  to  furnish  their  hooks.  If  adopted,  or  if  wanted  and  Introduced,  with- 
adoption,  at  certain  rates  for  a  series  of  years.  Such  a  plan  may  more  prop- 
be  called  an  arrangement,  or  pledge,  than  a  contract,  as  a  contract  imptie* 
parties  bound  to  a  certain  agreement— P. 


A»i  of  the  country  schools  close  this  year  their  spring  term  in  June.  Ib 
they  are  following  the  example  of  the  graded  schoola.  The  pupils  are  thn 
compelled  tu  be  shut  up  in  the  school  houses  during  the  warmest  days  of  the 
on.  The  labor  of  a  large  share  of  them  can  be  used  on  the  farms  aud  in  the 
;is  In  the  busiest  part  of  the  year.  By  this  arrangement,  the  attendance  uptA 
school  must  be  more  uniform ;  and  there  are  leas  outside  calls  to  distract  ths 
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attention  of  the  scholars.    As  a  rule,  all  our  public  schools  would  be  benefitted 
hy  baring  three  terms,  instead  of  two,  in  each  year.    The  tendency  would  be  to- 
ward adopting  nine  months  school,  in  the  place  of  five  or  seven  months ;  and 
then  having  each  term  three  months  long.    Cannot  more  of  the  schools  in  the 
rural  districts  adopt  this  plan  t 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


School  Readers:  I,  II,  III,  IV.  By  W.  T.  Harris,  Supt.  of  Schools  in  Bt. 
Louis.  A  J.  Rickoff,  Supt.  in  Cleveland,  and  Mark  Bailey,  Teacher  of  Elocu- 
cution,  Yale  College.    New  York :    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  publishers  have  rounded  out  their  well  known  and  widely  used  list  of 
school  books  by  issuing  these  readers,  and  while  we  have  several  fine  series  of 
readers  already,  we  consider  this  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list.  The  series  will 
extend  to  a  fifth  reader,  not  yet  out  While  the  mechanical  execution  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  illustrations  beautiful  and  appropriate,  what  is  more  important,  the 
literary  part  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  in  it,  the  east,  west,  and  centre  are  all 
represented.  Messrs.  Harris  and  Rickoff  are  educators  of  large  experience  and 
national  reputation,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  as  an  accomplished  specialist  in  elocution, 
brings  to  the  task  professional  skill  of  the  requisite  character.  The  result  is  a 
series  of  readers  characterized  by  good  sense,  good  taste;  and  close  adaptation  to 
the  general  wants  of  schools. 

'  In  the  first  and  second  readers  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  use  of  the  phonic 
method,  and  somewhat  in  the  way  of  language  lessons,  is  provided  for  —  some- 
thing done  towards  having  pupils  put  words  together  themselves.  In  the  fourth 
reader,  and  increasingly,  we  suppose,  in  the  fifth,  instead  of  a  dissertation  on  el- 
ocution at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  with  some  vocal  exercises,  a  systematic 
plan  of  instruction,  on  all  points,  is  incorporated  with  the  reading  exercises.  In 
short,  theory  and  practice,  rule  and  example,  allusion  and  investigation,  hint  and 
research,  reading  and  spelling,  analysis  and  synthesis,  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  hy 
following  the  plan  and  instructions  of  the  authors,  young  teachers  of  some  in- 
telligence and  ability  will  be  pretty  sure  to  do  good  service  in  what  is  quite  gen- 
erally a  very  unsatisfactory  part  of  school  room  work. 

One  feature  of  the  series  deserves  special  mention.  The  selections  do  not  soar 
above  the  comprehension  and  sympathy  of  the  several  grades  of  pupils  who  are 
to  read  them.  We  do  not  know  of  anything  in  which  a  larger  amount  of  stu- 
pidity has  been  brought  into  bold  relief  than  in  the  selection  of  a  large  share  of 
the  more  advanced  reading  exercises  for  school  children,  and  in  the  use  of  the 
books  containing  them  in  the  schools.  The  benefit  of  the  reading  exercise  con- 
sists in  the  training  of  the  pupil  in  vocal  utterance  and  the  art  of  reading,  and  in 
the  information,  and  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  ffisthetlc  culture,  derived  from 
subject  matter  of  the  exercise.  This  is  diminished  just  in  proportion  as  the  se- 
lection is  beyond  the  grasp,  and  taste,  and  sympathy  of  the  pupil.  Not  only  so  ? 
bat  positively  bod  habits  in  reading  are  engendered  and  confirmed,  and  positive 
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7  done  to  the  child.  The  printed  page  becomes  a  dull,  a1mo«l  nnmeania^ 
;.  The  slupiditf  of  Ibe  bookmaker,  school  board,  and  teacher,  in  tliis  mat- 
laB  iia  legiiimate  effect  upon  the  pupil.  There  Ib  no  good  reason  wh;  ertij 
I  of  average  capacity  should  not  learn  to  read  decenllj  well.  Aa  a  matter  of 
comporaiivelyreweverdo.  We  wish  to  add,  ia  conclusion,  that  the  compil- 
avehad  ihe  good  sense  to  bring  to  light,  once  more,  some  of  the  old  familiar, 
lard  selections  found  in  former  reading  books. 

r  Skctional  Wall  Map  of  WiBCOSiru,  with  Inde*  Guide.    Compiled  and 
iblished  by  W.  J,  L,  Niciidemus  and  Allan  D.  Conover,  Civil  Bngineera  and 
aughlsmen,  Madison.     Frict:,  fT.OO.     Size,  54x72  inches. 
ofeesors  NIcodemus  and  Conover,  both  of  whom  are  connected  with  the  de- 
ment of  civil  engineering  in  the  State  University,  discovered  Ihe  need  of  • 

map  of  the  Biatt!  while  engaged  in  preparing  the  maps  for  the  State  Geo- 
a1  Survey,  and  have  finally  been  induced  to  supply  the  need.  They  hava 
id  a  copy  before  us,  and  we  Qnd  it  to  fulfill  all  reasonable  expectations.  It 
autifbl  to  look  at;  wc  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  handsomer  map  in 
'ing  and  general  artistic  execution,  and  what  is  more  important,  the  work 
teen  done  in  a  thorough,  accurate  manner.     The   map,  which   is   compiled 

U.  S.  and  State  surveys,  and  other  reliable  sources,  shows  county,  town,  and 
>n  lines,  the  county  seals,  cities,  villages,  and  postoffices,  the  railroads,  the 
I,  the  meandered  streams,  and  tliose  not  meandered,  the  original  wet  lands, 
prairie  regions,  the  Indian  reservations — in  short,  every  feature  that  is 
f  to  be  looked  fnr,.while  a  separate  small  map,  in  a  vacant  comer,  shows 
udicial,  congressional,  senatorial,  and  assembly  districts  of  the  state.  In 
,  it  ia  Just  such  a  map  OS  is  wanted  in  every  school  roum,  fHmlly,  library, 
ting  room,  hotel,  railroad  station,  and  office,  and  Is  a  credit  to  the  compilers, 
niversity,  and  the  state.  Of  course  it  is  not  absolutely  free  fW}m  error,  and 
Uthors  ask  for  any  information  that  any  one  may  be  able  to  give,  and  that 
:rror  discovered  may  be  pointed  out.  Il  is  their  intention  to  bring  each  Suc- 
re edition  closely  up  to  date.  We  should  add  tliat  the  services  of  the  Hil- 
Lee  Lithographing  and  Engraving  Go.  have  been  put  in  requisition  in  pre- 
ig  Ihe  map,  and  that  their  work  has  been  finely  done.  The  mounting,  by 
.  Park  &  Co.,  Madison,  book  binders,  is  also  good  work.  The  Index  Guide 
leen  neatly  printed  by  M.  J.  Caalwell,  book  and  Joh  printer,  Madison. 

URAL  PniLoeopHT  AND  Eei  to  PHiLOSorBicAt.  Charts.  By  Frank  Johiip 
I,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    Chicago:     A.  B.  Andrews  &  Co. 

ctor  Johnson  devoied  many  years  to  the  perfection  nf  his  manual  and  llliu. 
re  charts.  The  book,  besides  being  a  key  to  the  charts,  is  a  succint,  clear, 
iudiciouB  treatise  on  theeleraenis  of  natural  philosophy,  and  is  Itself  ill ii>- 
1  by  500  cuts,  which  are  reduced  photographic  facsimiles  of  the  chart-dia- 
s.  The  old  series  of  charts,  which  have  been  long  known  to  teachers,  were 
;ht  out  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  were  well  received,  but  were  fonnd 
)  be  Bufflciently  durable.  The  new  ones,  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  May 
ler,  have  double  the  number  of  illuslTations,  ore  on  linen  instead  of  papeTi 
ery  soft  and  pliable,  and  seem  to  be  calculated  to  last  a  long  time.  Where 
raiufi  cannot  be  aff'iirded.  they  will  serve  a  very  excellent  purpose,  need  in 
ection  with  the  book  or  key. 
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NOTES. 


Majob  8.  S.  RoGiEirooD  speiilcB  on  the  4th  at 
Whitewater. 

J.  H.  CuxxiNos,  principal  at  Sparta,  will 
read  a  paper  at  the  Association,  on  Wednes- 
day, on  School  Discipline. 

Thb  Association  will  meet,  remember,  at 
Geneva  Lake,  Jnly  t6-lQ.  For  particulars  see 
June  nomber.  A  large  attendance  is  expected. 

Pnor.  B.  M.  Rkynolds,  of  New  Lisbon,  de- 
livers the  oration  on  the  4th  of  July,  at  that 
place.  He  has  been  re-elected  the  principal  of 
ita  pnblic  school  for  another  year. 

Rbv.  W.  G.  Bancror  has  been  appointed 
■nperintendent  of  Ashland  county.  John  W. 
Bell,  elected  last  fall,  being  a  member  of  the 
connty  board,  did  not  take  the  office. 

Thb  Platteville  Normal  School  graduates 
eleven  students  this  year  in  the  full  course, 
and  twenty  in  the  elementary  course.  This  is 
the  largest  number  which  the  school  has  ever 
graduated  in  one  year. 

Miss  Euzabbth  B.  Thatbr,  who  has'  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Edgerton  public  school  for 
Ibnr  years,  was  married,  June  17th,  to  Rev. 
John  C.  Sherwin,  of  M enomonie.  They  have 
gone  to  reside  in  Western  Texas. 

Thb  Darlington  high  school  closed  its  year 
with  interesting  exercises  of  the  graduating 
class,  numbering  seven.  Prof.  Dwiicht  Kin- 
ney, who  has  had  charge  of  the  school  the  past 
two  years,  will  remain  the  coming  year. 

Prop.  A.  H.  Wbld,  of  River  Falls,  formerly 
a  regent  in  the  Normal  School  Board,  met,  a 
short  time  since,  with  a  distressing  accident, 
by  which  his  right  arm  was  paralysed.  It  is 
doubtfhl  whether  he  will  ever  recover  the  use 
of  it. 

David  Bknis,  principal  or  the  Westfleld 
public  school,  Marquette  county,  died  of  apo- 
plexy on  the  5th  of  .June.  He  was  ill  less  than 
four  hours.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  exem- 
plary character,  was  greatly  beloved  by  his 
acholars,  and  is  mourned  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. 

Thb  State  Superintendent  has  received 
many  applications  from  excellent  teacfiers  for 
positions.  He  will  gladly  aid  school  boards  in 
filling  anv  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  their 
teaching  force  the  coming  year.  In  writing  to 
him,  please  state  the  condition  of  the  school, 
the  department  to  be  filled,  and  the  salary  to 
1>epaJd. 
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SuTT.  Mahonbt  says  that  many  of  ;the  dis- 
tricts in  Kenosha  county  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  hiring  a  good  teacher  in  the  fall  for 
the  school  year.  By  so  doing  the  pupils  are 
enabled  to  resume  their  studies,  after  the  va- 
cation. Just  where  they  left  off,  and  the  hiatus 
occasioned  by  a  change  of  teachers  is  avoided. 

SuTT.  CoLLiBR,  of  Jeffcrsou  county,  has  ar- 
ranged with  the  officers  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  his  connty,  to  have  an  educational 
day  during  the  fair  in  September.  Work  from 
the  public  schools  of  all  grades  in  his  county 
will  be  exhibited,  and  premiums  awarded. 
Addresses  on  educational  topics  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  Spelling  Reform 
Association  of  this  country  will  be  held  in  the 
While  Mountains,  July  9-12  inclusive.  The 
president,  F.  A.  March,  professor  in  Lafayette 
college,  Penn.,  delivers  an  address  on  ^*The 
Present  State  of  the  Spelling  Reform,''  at  the  , 
time,  before  the  American  Institute,  which  \ 
meets  at  the  same  place.  -  '^ 

As  will  be  seen  elsewhere  in  the  Jourkal, 
Supt.  Isham  of  Walworth  county,  has  made 
arrangements  for  an  exhibition  of  the  public 
school  work  of  his  county  at  the  Walworth 
county  fkir  in  September  next.  Appropriate 
premiums  are  offered  to  the  pupils  of  the 
graded  and  ungraded  schools,  for  the  best 
written  exercises  on  the  common  school 
studies.  The  questions  for  the  examinations 
were  prepared  by  the  superintendent,  and  all 
the  schools  were  examined  on  June  26th. 

A  STUDBNT  Arom  this  state,  now  attending 
the  University  at  Leipsic,  Germany,  writes : 
**  I  will  add  a  few  lines  as  to  the  ventilation  of 
lecture  rooms,  or  rather  as  to  the  want  of  ven- 
tilation. In  Leipsic,  I  have  noticed  some  lit- 
tle holes  at  the  tops  of  the  rooms ;  but  their 
edect  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  is  im- 
perceptible. In  Halle,  and  in  Gottingen  there 
are  not  even  the  little  holes.  I  was  more  sur- 
prised at  this  in  Gottingen  than  at  Halle,  or 
here  in  Leipsic,  for  the  auditorium  in  Gottin- 
gen IS  a  new  building,  and  is  fkr  finer  than  the 
buildings  at  either  of  the  other  places.  The 
only  way  of  ventilating  the  lecture  rooms  at 
Gottingen,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  was  to  throw 
open  the  windows  for  a  few  minutes  between 
the  lectures.  In  January,  this  method  had 
serious  drawbacks,  yet  I  often  saw  it  used  as 
the  lesser  evil." 


HARTEY'S  PATENT  TENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Boards  interested  in  securing  better  ven- 
tilation of  their  school-rooms,  is  invited  to  this  apparatus. 

Among  its  advantages  are  the  following: 

It  can  be  readily  applied  to  buildings  already  erected. 

It  is  so  simple  fa  construction  as  to  render  its  getting  out  of  repair  almost  tn 
impossibility,  while  it  allows  perfect  control  to  be  had  over  the  ingress  and  egreai 
of  air. 

It  utilizes  the  highly  heated  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room  in  warmine  the 
air  admitted,  thus  preventing  cold  air  from  coming  in  contact  with  papik, 
while  requiring  no  extra  fuel. 

It  prevent*  all  draughts  from  striking  those  in  tlu  room,  thus  removing  an  evil, 
greater,  if  possible,  than  the  breathing  of  impure  air. 

It  allows  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air  either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  room, 
or  at  both. 

It  is  not  an  experiment,  but  has  been  introduced  into  the  school-rooms  and  ap- 
proved by  the  School  Boards  of  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Eau  Claire.  Meoom- 
onie.  New  Lisbon,  Columbus,  Juneau,  i^Iymouth,  Necedah,  Port  Washington, 
Neenah,  and  St.  Paul,  and  has  received  the  warmest  commendations  from  the 
leading  educational  men  in  Wisconsin  who  have  observed  its  workings. 

It  is  the  cheapest  system  of  ventilation  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  from  School  Boards  contemplating  an  improve- 
ment of  the  ventilation  of  their  school-rooms. 

By  attending  to  the  matter  during  the  summer  vacation,  the  school-rooms  will 
be  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year,  and  no  time  will  be  lost 
in  making  the  changes  during  the  time  school  is  in  session. 

.  Agents  Wanted.  Address,  L.  D.  HARVEY,  Sheboygan,  Wis, 

WANTED  — SCHOOL  TEACHERS  DURING  VACATION, 

In  everj  county  to  act  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  our  useftil  Household  Articles, 
Address  at  once  for  circulars  and  terms,  L.  E.  BROWN  &  Co.,  242  Elm  St 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BUTTERFIELD'S  SYSTEM  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

Being  a  concise  treatise  on  Grammatical  and  Rhetorical  PnnctaatioB 
for  the  nse  of  Schools.  By  C.  W.  Bntterfleld.  Bound  in  flexible  cloth. 
Price  40  cents.  Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Copies  to  teachers 
at  introductory  rates. 

Though  the  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  it  is  also  adapted  for  the 
requirementsof  professional  and  business  men,who  desire  to  write  or  correspond 
without  fear  of  misapprehension  or  mistake.  A  useful  diagram  for  teaching  the 
system,  and  an  exemplification  of  the  marks  used  in  proof  reading,  are  a  suit- 
able appendix  to  the  work.        W.  J.  PARK  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Madison,  Wis. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.  Illnstrated  by  a  New  Syntem  of 
Diai^rams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  Prof,  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

This  book,  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  designed 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  structure 
of  sentences,  which  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  English  grammar  may  presup- 
pose, and  thus  fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  which,  as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mailed^on  receipt  of  price. 

W.  J.  PARK  6l  ro.9  Publishers,  Madison,  Wis. 


Uean  make  money  faster  st  work  for  as  than 
at  anything  elM.    Capital  not  required :  we 
will  atirt  yon.    |12  per  day  at  home  made 
by  the  indnftrioue.    Men.  women,  boys  and 
f:irls  wanted  everywhere  to  work  for  ns.    Now 
»  the  time.  *  os tiy  ontflt  and  terms  ftee.   Ad- 
dreta,  Trub  &  Co.,  AngBSta,  Me. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUMOM. 

Batabnshed  in  iaS7. 
Superior  BelU  of  Cojgpmr  mmd  Ttn,  mo— let 
wtib  th.  be«t  Rotmrf  Am^ta^  fi»r 
Sckoctk,  Farmu.  FoiettrUM,  Owwt-r 
Jda0%i»,  fbwwr  Clodka,  Me.  i\iU|r  Wm 

IllaMnMd  CauloKM  ■•■(  Pi««. 
▼AMPoaaii  *  Tw,  Itt  B.  M  BL,  CI 
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OLD  WORLD  NOTES. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  know 
of  some  of  the  differences  between  the  educational  system  of  Great 
Britain  and  our  own  State.  A  simple  statement  of  the  general 
scheme  of  educational  work  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  will 
enable  any  one  to  make  the  comparison. 

While  there  are  minor  differences  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  general,  it  is  the  same.  Each 
corporation  elects  its  own  local  school  board,  which  has  the  general 
management  of  the  schools,  the  same  as  in  America.  The  schools  are 
supported  partly  by  taxes  (rates),  partly  by  tuitions,  and  partly  by  a 
Government  grant.  Attendance  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  thirteen,  or  until  such  a  time  as  the  pupil  can  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  the  required  branches. 

The  rates,  of  course,  do  much  toward  the  support  of  the  schools. 
The  tuitions  are  low,  and  are  not  required  when  inability  to  pay  is 
proved.  The  Government  grant  is  distributed  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  who  pass  satisfactory  examinations  at  the  3'early  in- 
spection. There  are  six  or  seven  grades  of  scholarship,  the  lower 
three  require  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and  one  of  the  follow- 
ing branches  according  to  choice:  geography,  grammar,  history,  or 
fine  needle  work.  The  inspector  is  a  government  official,  and  has  a 
certain  number  of  schools  to  inspect. 

In  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  Government  grant,  the  school 
must  have  at  least  300  sessions  (half-days)  during  the  year;  and  any 
pupil  presented  for  examination,  must  have  attended  at  least  250  ses- 
sions. 

l_VoL.  VIIL  — 8 
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■cm  debates  ia  the  House  of  Parliament  during  the  present  week, 
by  talks  wiih  teachers  (masters),  I  have  gathered  the  above  facts 
the  following  criticisms  of  the  system  and  proposed  changes : 
is  claimed  that  the  inspectors  are  often  young  men  just  from 
!ge,  and  know  little  of  the  subjects,  and  have  but  a  faint  con- 
ion  of  what  the  true  standard  should  be.  From  the  decision  of 
inspector  there  is  no  appeal.  A  master  told  me  to-day,  that  if  the 
ector  had  walked  some  distance  and  was  tired,  that  be  was  some- 
s  rendered  impatient,  and  did  not  do  the  scholars  justice.  On  the 
r  hand,  it  was  held  in  a  debate  in  Parliament,  that  the  younger 
ectors  are  obliged  to  go  around  a  certain  length  of  time  with  the 
i  experienced,  before  they  receive  a  full  appointment.  It  is  also 
d  that  the  claim  requiring  250  attendances  without  regard  to  the 
ciency  of  the  scholar  examined,  sometimes  induces  the  master  to 
;y  in  regard  to  his  record,  in  order  to  get  the  250  attendances,  and 
>t  as  many  scholars  passed  as  possible. 

motion  was  also  made  in  Parliament  on  July  4th,  to  put  elemen- 
iustructiou  in  tlie  natural  sciences  on  a  par  with  the  optional 
es  of  geography,  history,  grammar,  and  needle-worh.  But,  after 
!  discussion,  the  motion  was  lost.  English  schools  seem  to  be 
[id  in  regard  to  simple  science  teaching.  The  debate  in  Parlia- 
;  was  quite  amusing  to  one  who  knows  how  the  matter  stands 
the  water. 

igland  has  Training  Colleges,  and  Scotland  Normal  Schools,  for 
lers.  The  course  of  study  in  the  training  colleges,  requires  two 
i  for  its  completion.  The  Government  pays  all  of  the  student's 
'ises,  a  sum  of  £50  being  allowed  for  each  year.  It  has  long  been 
nind  that  the  normal  schools  of  my  own  country  will  not  reach 
oper  efficiencv  until  some  such  course  is  adopted.  If  not  the 
e  expense  at  least  part  of  it  should  be  paid  by  the  State.  I  am  told 
graduate  of  one  of  the  training  colleges,  that  owing  to  this  sys- 
of  supporting  the  pupil  undergoing  training,  the  applications 
dmission  are  so  mauy^  that  only  the  rer^'  best  can  get  in.  After 
nation,  the  student  is  obliged  to  get  the  certificate  of  the  inspec- 
or  two  successful  annual  examinations  of  his  pupils,  and  not 
1  ten  years  of  successful  work  does  it  become  of  full  force, 
le  school  furniture  in  most  of  the  buildings,  is  far  behind  that 
in  America.  I  saw  some  desks  of  wood  and  iron  that  to  me, 
ed  very  plain  and  inconvenient.  The  casting  was  coarse  and  the 
I  pitch  pine. 
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I  might  add  something  I  have  seen  in  the  way  of  drawing  in  South 
Kensington,  and  reports  of  its  progress  in  the  common  schools,  but 
this,  perhaps,  would  not  be  as  interesting  to  most  of  the  readers  of  the 
JouENAL  as  they  are  to  me,  and  at  any  rate,  I  think  it  best  not  to  oc- 
cupy too  much  of  your  space  by  this  letter. 

Londmiy  Eng,,  July  6, 1878.  W.  S.  Johkson, 


DEATH  OP  P.  S  ELWELL. 

Phineas  Spencer  Elwell  was  bom  in  Rupert,  Vermont,  November 
7th,  1834,  and  died  at  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  July  4th,  1878.  He  re- 
ceived an  academic  education  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  taught 
school  in  Vermont  and  New  York— in  the  latter  State  under  the 
county  superintendency  of  Prof.  Robert  Graham,  now  of  the  Oshkosh 
Normal  School.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  received  in  the  latter 
State,  a  life  certificate  as  a  teacher.  In  1857  he  came  to  Wisconsin, 
and  spent  some  time  in  visiting  relatives  in  and  about  West  Salem,  in 
La  Crosse  County.  In  1859,  he  settled  in  West  Salem,  forming:  a  busi- 
ness partnership  with  a  Mr.  T.  M.  Horton,  and  upon  the  expiration 
of  this  partnership,  continued  for  a  time  in  business  with  Dr.  Horace 
Palmer.  He  was  elected  and  served  as  the  first  county  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  La  Crosse  County,  performing  the  duties  with  abil- 
ity and  fidelity. 

In  1866  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  for  six  years,  a  large  part  of  the  time  also 
performing  the  duties  of  Count}'  Treasurer.  On  being  elected  clerk 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
La  Crosse,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  decease,  and  where  he 
leaves  a  wife  and  two  orphaned  children  to  mourn  his  untimely  death. 
For  three  years  Mr.  Elwell  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  La 
Crosse,  serving  on  some  of  its  most  important  committees,  and  where 
his  influence  was  very  sensibly  felt. 

For  five  years  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  high  rank,  efficiency,  and  usefulness  of  our  schools,  are 
in  very  large  measure  due  to  his  energy,  good  judgment,  wise  discern- 
ment and  able  counsel.  This  was  the  scene  of  his  larger  labor  and 
most  extended  usefulness  for  the  city  of  La  Crosse.  Having  had 
much  official  intercourse  with  Mr.  Elwell  while  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Board,  I  always  found  him  wise,  charitable,  and  kind,  and  of  en- 
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larged  views  in  regard  to  edncatioual  affairs.  He  was  independent  in 
his  opinions,  while  at  the  same  time  he  treated  the  opinions  of  others 
with  profound  respect. 

La  Crosse  is  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  Elwell  for  his  efficient  and  con- 
scientious, mental  and  physical  labor  in  this  department  of  her  puUic 
service.  As  one  of  her  councillors,  his  influence  was  greatly  felt  in  all 
public  improvements  of  the  cit}',  and  no  man  gave  his  time  and  labor 
to  these  various  enterprises  with  a  deeper  devotion  or  a  purer  pur- 
pose. Scarce  any  man  in  La  Crosse  by  his  business  capacity,  business 
integrity,  social  qualities,  conscientious  regard  for  what  is  right, 
and  unblemished  character,  has  secured  profounder  respect  of  his  fel« 
low-citizens  than  Mr.  Elwell. 

By  his  early  death,  cut  off  as  he  was  in  the  full  strength  of  his  man- 
hood, a  happy  home  has  been  bereft  of  a  kind  husband  and  indulgent 
father;  society  of  a  valuable  member,  and  our  business  circles  of  an 
able,  upright  business  man;  the  community  at  large  of  a  most  excel- 
lent, public  spirited  citizen. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed;  greatly  missed  in  the  home  to  which  his 
presence  imparted  charm  and  illustration;  in  society,  where  he  was 
distinguished  for  courtesy  and  affability;  in  the  marts  of  business, 
where  he  was  honored  for  his  faith  and  integrity;  in  official  life,  where 
he  discharged  all  duty  with  impartiality,  manly  courage,  and  for  the 
public  welfare;  and  in  the  community  at  large,  where  he  was  loved 
and  honored  by  men  of  all  parties,  for  those  sterling,  manly  virtues 
which  he  daily  exhibited,  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  in  all  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow  men.  B.  M.  Reynolds. 


-•-•■•- 


THE  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  WISCONSIN. 

[Some  remarks  will  be  found  in  the  editorial  department  on  the  po- 
sitions taken  in  the  ensuing  article.] 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  contrariety  of  opinions  have  been 
entertained  under  the  old  high  school  law  of  Wisconsin.  But  now, 
after  the  last  annual  meeting  has  been  held  under  that  law,  and  pro- 
visions made  for  the  ensuing  year,  we  are  to  let  the  old  law,  with  all 
its  imperfections,  go  into  the  shades  of  the  past,  and  look  to  the  sim- 
plified, common  sense  provisions  of  the  Revised  Statutes  for  guidance 
in  the  future.  After  giving  the  revision  a  thorough  reading,  I  have 
reached  the  following  conclusions:  First.  After  a  single  school  dis- 
trict has  adopted  the  high  school  system,  it  then  becomes  a  high  school 
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district,  as  provided  in  section  490  of  the  revision.  It  being  a  high 
school  district,  with  a  full  and  perfect  corporate  organization  under 
the  high  school  law,  it  ceases  to  be  a  common  school  district,  because 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  policy  of  the  law  to  have  one  and  the  same 
I)eople  exercising  a  double  corporate  existence,  for  one  and  the  same 
purpose.  Then  again,  the  full  object  can  be  better  attained  by  reor- 
ganizing and  treating  it  as  a  single  corporation^  viz.:  a  high  school 
district.  This  construction  of  the  law  gets  rid  of  all  incumbrances 
and  inconsistences,  and  leaves  it  in  harmony  with  the  general  school 
law  of  the  state,  and  reduces  it  to  a  system,  which  is  easily  understood 
by  school  district  ofELcers,  and  the  patrons  of  schools. 

With  this  question  settled,  it  is  easy  to  dispose  of  another  question, 
which  is,  that  a  high  school  district  cannot  be  annulled.  The  district 
may  fall  below  the  grade  necessary  to  entitle  it  to  a  share  of  the  high 
school  fund,  and  this  may  continue  for  a  terra,  or  series  of  years,  but 
the  district  does  not  lose  its  identity  as  a  high  school  district,  and  may 
at  any  time  resume  its  original  standard  and  grade  of  studies  and  edu- 
cation, to  be  again  entitled  to  recognition  and  treatment  as  a  high 
school. 

Then  another  question  still  is  very  easily  solved.  The  school  house, 
once  belonging  to  the  common  school  district,  now  belongs  to  the 
high  school  district;  getting  rid  of  all  suspected  conflict  with  section 
496.  With  these  questions  settled,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  high 
school  law  seem  to  be  easily  understood.  S.  A.  Pease. 

Montello. 


A  HIGHER  STANDARD  WITH  ONE  EXAMINATION  FOR 

TEACHERS. 

I  am  but  an  amateur  in  the  teacher^s  profession,  if  profession  it  can 
be  called,  and  if  not  impertinent,  would  like  to  ask  a  question;  one 
which  has  puzzled  me  some  time,  and  to  which  I  have  always  been 
able  to  get  two  answers,  viz:  "  Because  "  and  ^^IdonH  knowf'^  neither  of 
y/hich  proves  satisfactory.  Now  why  is  it,  that  all  teachers  (with 
scarcely  an  exception)  are,  unlike  members  of  all  other  professions, 
required  to  undergo  an  examination  each  year  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form a  second  time  work  just  finished?  Why  are  not  lawyers  and 
doctors  once  a  year,  or  before  each  term  of  court,  required  to  pass  a 
certain  examination?    Have  they,  on  account  of  bringing  to  success- 
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ful  issue  a  first  case,  proved  themselves  more  competent  for  a  second, 
than  teachers? 

I  know  it  will  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  this  diflerence  that  there  are 
so  many  grades  of  schools,  from  the  district  to  the  normal  or  high 
school.  Granted,  but  does  a  low  grade  of  schools  necessitate  a  corres- 
ponding low  grade  of  instructors?  Would  not  better  qualified  teach- 
ers conduce  to  a  Ijetter  gi-ade  of  schools?  Why  not,  for  the  same 
reason,  have  lawyers  of  different  grades  to  practice  before  justice's, 
state,  and  United  States  courts;  or  doctors  limiting  their  practice  to 
simple  burns  and  scalds,  and  so  on  through  all  the  diseases  flesh  is 
heir  to?  Why  is  it,  that  in  one  case  one  examination  will  fit  the  law- 
yer equally  well  to  try  a  heavy  patent  case,  full  of  legal  technicalities, 
before  the  United  States  supreme  court,  or  some  petty  case  before  a 
justice,  or  give  to  a  doctor  the  right  to  set  a  compound  fracture  of  the 
femur,  or  treat  a  complicated  case  of  diptheria  or  typhoid  fever,  as 
well  as  to  tie  up  a  sore  finger,  and  that  in  the  other  case,  one  examin- 
ation will  not  grant  to  the  teacher  the  same  power  or  right  to  stand 
in  the  normal  or  high  school  as  in  the  district  school? 

It  will  be  urged  again  that  those  who  enter  the  other  professions, 
do  so  with  the  intention  of  making  it  a  business,  while  many  act  the 
role  of  teacher,  only  as  a  make-shift,  a  stepping-stone  to  something 
else.  "Aye,  there's  the  rub;"  tcJuj  is  it?  Simply  because  the  stand- 
ard is  so  low  that  it  requires  but  little  time  and  preparation  to  obtain 
a  low  grade  certificate,  or  license,  or  permit;  and  that  is  all  many  ever 
care  to  get.  I  have  heard  many  answer,  when  asked  why  not  try  for 
a  higher  grade  certificate,  "  Oh,  this  is  good  enough  for  me,  as  I  don't 
expect  to  teach  a  great  while."    Why  not  get  rid  of  such? 

Another  argument  is:  there  are  many  schools  that  pay  so  little  that 
teachers  of  a  high  scholarship  will  not  take  them;  hence  the  necessity 
of  a  low  grade  certificate.  Would  districts  go  without  schools  if  una- 
ble to  get  cheap  teachers?  I  think  not.  Would  not  a  good  school  of 
six  months  be  of  much  more  benefit  than  a  poor  on^  of  nine  months, 
even  at  the  same  cost?  If  a  teacher  with  a  common  education  teaches 
a  good  school,  ought  not  the  same  teacher  with  a  better  education  to 
teach  a  better  school?  Then  I  ask,  why  not  make  the  profession  an 
honorable  one  by  raising  the  standard  so  high  as  to  throw  out  these 
mere  hangers-on;  these  who  are  acting  the  "  role  for  a  day,"  that  they 
may  get  a  start  for  other  work;  these  degraders  of  the  profession  (for 
I  hold  that  whatever  lowers  the  standard  of  a  profession  degrades  it)? 

Thus  protected  in  their  rights,  and  willing  to  make  the  work  a  life- 
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work,  earnest  teachers  will  eagerly  and  cheerfully  fit  themselves  for 
the  required  standard.  Then,  and  not  till  then  shall  we  be  relieved  of 
this  obnoxious  advertisement  which  is  continually  staring  us  in  the 
face  from  nearly  every  school  house  door,  viz.: 

"  Proposals  will  be  received  at  this  office  to  supply  the  public  school 

of  this  district  with  a  teacher  for months,  the  contract  to  be  let 

to  the  loicest  bidder.  The  board  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and 
all  bids;  also  to  inform  each  bidder  the  amount  of  the  lowest  bid,  thus 
enabling  a  lower  bid  to  be  made." 

This  is  not  literally  the  case,  but  how  true  in  substance;  and  to  aid 
in  this  laudable  enterprise,  the  state  says,  "  here,  young  man,  or  wo- 
man, sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  you're  young  and  inexperi- 
enced; you  lack  judgment;  you  know  nothing  of  the  human  body  — 
less  of  the  human  mind  and  its  workings;  but  you  can  answer,  by 
rote,  a  few  questions  upon  certain  subjects;  here  is  a  certificate;  if 
you  can't  answer  all  the  questions,  the  superintendent,  if  so  disposed, 
may  give  you  a  permit  to  teach.  But  you  have  no  power  to  make  a 
contract.  The  district  says  you've  aper7mt;  that's  all  right;  here's  a 
chance  for  you;  sign  this  contract  (never  mind  what  the  law  says) 
agreeing  to  keep  a  good  school,  etc.,  it  can't  bind  you.  We  can't  pay 
you  much,  of  course  you  don't  expect  it,  having  nothing  but  a  permit; 
but  come  along;  take  this  school;  ten  to  one  you  will  fail,  and  per- 
haps be  turned  out;  but  what  of  it  {it  aint  very  expensive);  we'll  try 
another  cheap  one  and  keep  trying,  and  when  we  do  get  a  good  one, 

why  we'll just  let  her  go  because  we've  got  a  lower  bid.^^    Is  not 

this  true  in  may  cases? 

Our  national  prosperity  depends  largely  upon  the  education  of  our 
citizens;  the  education  of  a  large  majority  of  our  citizens  depends 
upon  our  common  schools;  the  success  of  these  depends  on  the  teach- 
ers. Much  has  been  said  about  our  common  schools;  why  not  raise 
their  standard  by  requiring  a  higher  scholarship  for  their  teachers. 

The  doctor  and  lawyer,  with  one  examination,  can  carry  their  prac- 
tice any  where  in  the  United  States,  and  surely,  with  the  required 
standard,  such  might  be  the  case  with  the  teacher  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  state.  Of  course,  the  change  could  not  be  immediate,  but  why 
could  not  the  legislature  enact  that  such  should  be  the  law  after  1880, 
or  later,  if  the  case  required  it?  It  seems  to  me  that  with  such  legis- 
lation, the  desired  result  might  be  obtained.  H.  J.  Hall. 

Wliitewater. 
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WHERE  THE  SCHOOL  MA'AM  BOARDS. 

In  the  olden  time  the  custom  of  "  boarding  round"  furnished  rare 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  more  novel  exhibi- 
tiona  of  human  actions.  The  provisions  of  modern  affairs  permit  the 
pedagogue  to  choose  his  own  home,  but  I  think  he  often  obtains  in- 
dependence at  the  sacrifice  of  much  entertainment.  However,  occa- 
sionally the  school  ma'am  finds  a  place  in  the  country,  where  the  inci- 
dents of  human  life  are  so  grotesquely  ridiculous,  that  one  can  hardly 
regret  the  absence  from  "  modern  improvements"  and  familiar  scenes- 

Among  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  in  eastern 
California,  there  is  a  lonely  little  valley  clothed  in  "  sage  brush"  ver- 
dure, where  I  once  spent  as  pleasant  a  three  months  as  I  ever  did 
when  away  from  every  thing  that  was  congenial  or  convenient.  When 
negotiating  for  the  situation  the  director  wrote  to  me,  "  You  will 
have  to  board  with  a  farmer,  and  you  will  find  things  pretty  rough.'' 
But  nothing  daunted,  through  my  great  desire  for  novelty,  I  accepted. 
It  was  late  on  Saturdav  night  when  I  reached  my  new  home,  quite 
wearied  by  a  long  stage  ride,  and  twenty  more  miles  of  carriage  riding  ^ 

after  the  public  road  was  left. 

Mine  host  was  a  great,  sturdy  specimen  of  the  genus  Jwino^  with  a 
hearty  good  will  in  his  face,  a  cordial  grasp  in  his  hand,  a  welcoming 
ring  in  his  voice.  The  mother  was  one  of  those  quiet  little  bodies, 
upon  whose  ceaseless  activity  depended  all  the  mechanism  of  the  do- 
mestic economy,  but  who  worked  so  noiselessly  that  she  received  little 
credit  for  her  great  labor.  When  she  drops  out  of  place,  and  the 
wheels  stop,  her  reward  will  be  laid  above  her  upturned  face,  and  her 
crown  she  will  wear  in  the  realms  of  victory  beyond  this  earth-life. 

But  the  children;  oh,  the  children!  Besides  several  married  daugh- 
ters in  homes  of  their  own,  and  two  young  ladies  yet  under  the  parental 
roof,  there  were  three  younger  ones  who  surely  gave  me  as  much  ex- 
perience as  I  shall  demand  for  some  time  to  come.  But  most  of  this 
I  can  not  give  to  paper.  It  is  my  own  private  property,  and  I  am 
certain  my  selfishness  will  be  freely  forgiven  if  I  keep  it  all  to  myself 

Great  prejudice  was  entertained  against  the  "  teacher,"  and  it  had 
been  difficult  to  secure  a  place  for  me.    The  district  had  been  so  cursed        J 
by  a  series  of  pedagogical  frauds,  who  had  so  imposed  upon  che  peo-         ' 
pie  and  insulted  the  community,  that  I  do  not  blame  them  for  their 
unwillingness  to  "  board  the  teacher.''    However,  I  had  a  pleasant 
home,  all  things  considered,  and  I  trust  I  did  something  to  restore  the 
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reputation  of  our  profession.  But  I  must  tell  you  of  some  of  the  in- 
cidents that  helped  relieve  the  monotony  of  my  home  life,  and  which 
generally  came  from  the  children. 

First,  then,  was  Isabella,  a  girl  of  thirteen  years,  thoroughly  crip- 
pled by  a  spinal  curvature.  She  was  the  oddest  bit  of  humanity  I  ever 
saw.  Horribly  misshapen  in  body,  she  had  rather  a  sweet  face,  and  a 
very  pleasant  voice.  She  was  usually  in  good  spirits,  and  when  dis- 
posed to  be  "  moody,"  she  had  a  kind  way  of  getting  into  the  seclu- 
sion of  her  own  room  and  keeping  out  of  sight  until  she  felt  cheerful 
again.  When  she  did  give  way  to  petulance,  her  outbursts  were  more 
amusing  than  provoking.  She  was  morbidly  sensitive  to  her  deform- 
ity, and  spurned  all  attentions  offered  in  pity.  She  would  not  allow 
any  one  to  leave  a  seat  for  her,  or  to  do  her  a  courtesy,  that  she  could 
help.  In  school  she  insisted  upon  having  her  place  in  "  the  line,"  and 
would  have  no  seat  diflferent  from  the  rest.  Once,  when  company  oc- 
cupied the  recitation  seat,  I  gave  serious  offense  by  offering  her  the 
privilege  of  sitting  while  the  rest  of  the  class  stood  upon  the  floor. 
At  home  she  would  overtask  her  strength  in  doing  up  the  work  after 
tea,  because  she  would  not  let  any  one  assist  her,  lest  she  might  be 
thought  weak.  She  would  wash  the  dishes  and  sweep  the  floor,  al- 
though she  invariably,  dropped  her  crutches  and  tumbled  in  a  heap 
several  times  during  the  operation. 

My  pet  was  Beesely,  a  boy  of  nine  years,  considered  by  the  family 
its  dull  one^  but  I  think,  as  bright  as  any  of  them.  He  certainly  had 
the  wittiest  speech  of  any  of  them,  and  he  was  one  of  my  best  pupils 
in  school.  On  one  occasion  a  bovine  beast  that  was  kept  up  in  the 
barn  broke  from  his  halter,  and  clambering  over  the  hay  to  the  upper 
story,  made  his  exit  through  an  opening  in  the  roof.  It  was  a  ridicu- 
lous thing  to  do,  and  afforded  huge  amusement  to  those  who  saw  it, 
and  furnished  material  for  many  a  recital  and  comment  afterwards, 
Beesely  did  not  see  the  performance,  but  when  told  of  it  he  said  ''  I 
would  like  to  have  seen  old  Tom  jumping  out  of  that  hole!  He  must 
have  looked  like  the  cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon! " 

Jefferson  was  the  baby  —  seven  years  old.  During  a  forced  vaca- 
tion of  two  or  three  days  he  amused  himself  with  an  old  umbrella. 
He  walked  around  the  farm  with  his  expanded  parachute,  frightening 
horses  and  stampeding  cattle,  until  his  mother  told  him  if  he  did  not 
stay  within  the  house  yard  fence  she  would  take  it  away.  After  stalk- 
ing over  every  available  foot  of  space,  he  mounted  the  railing  of  the 
porch  and  said,  "  Now  I  am  going  to  sit  here  till  a  good  breeze  comes,. 
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.and  then  I  shall ^y  away!''  He  sat  patiently  for  quite  a  while.  At 
length  the  favoring  breeze  came.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  spread  his  old 
umbrella,  cried  out  "Good  bye,  now  I  fly!"  and  landed  ker  thump  on 
the  ground  below!  He  picked  up  himself  and  his  delusive  wing  very 
^quietly,  and  disappeared  behind  the  house.  He  has  said  nothing  about 
flying  since! 

But  I  had  other  sources  of  amusement.  The  solecisms  and  barbar- 
isms of  expressions  that  I  heard  from  all  around,  would  have  driven 
Richard  Grant  White  and  his  co-laborers  into  an  ecstacy  of  anguish. 
One  of  the  young  ladies  had  some  money  to  send  away  by  mail-  Ar- 
ranging for  it  she  said,  "  It  is  money  that  Josephine  paid  me  when 
.she  described  for  that  Magazine." 

The  old  man  mislaid  his  purse  one  night.  Manifesting  a  little  an- 
noyance, some  one  said  to  him,  "Oh,  it  will  turn  up;  no  one  would 
steal  it."  . "  Oh,  no,"  said  he,  ''  I  know  it  has  not  been  stolen,  for  as 
the  Bible  says^  'he  that  stealeth  my  purse  steals  trash'!"  Another 
time  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  where  to  find  the  passage  of  scripture 
which  says,  "  When  God  destroys  a  man  He  first  makes  him  mad!" 

One  of  the  most  impressive  incidents  of  my  experience  here,  was 
that  which  came  through  my  acquaintance  with  a  skunk,  who  took 
up  his  quarters  under  the  floor.  There  was  no  attempt  to  dislodge 
him,  since  the  old  man  trusted  to  the  beast's  own  sense  of  good  breed- 
ing to  leave  a  place  where  he  was  not  wanted.  But  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety was  much  more  obtuse  than  our  sense  of  smell.  He  staid,  and 
we  suffered.  Yet  he  amused  us  sometimes.  One  of  the  children  pos- 
sessed a  concertina,  from  which  he  could  extract  the  most  hideous 
sounds  that  ever  passed  under  the  name  of  music.  Their  relation  to 
harmony  may  be  imagined  when  I  tell  you  that  as  soon  as  the  strains 
began  to  move  upon  our  ears  the  skunk  would  recognize  them  too, 
and  he  generally  made  such  evidence  of  his  proximity,  that  the  con- 
certina was  abandoned.  The  performance  was  often  exhibited  for 
•company,  more  to  satisfy  curiosity  than  pleasure,  I  think. 

Before  I  left  Antelope  Valley  I  decided  there  is  variety  among  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  men,  and  that  there  are  more  things  on  earth  than 
have  yet  been  dreamed  of  in  any  philosophy. 

Coleville,  Cah  Miriam  Webster. 


♦  •  »■ 


Better  say  nothing  than  not  to  the  purpose. —  Penn, 

Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  feTf 
to  be  chewed  and  digested.  —  Bacon, 
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CHANCELLOR  BARNARD. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  at  their  semi-annual  meet- 
ing in  July,  1858,  elected  as  chancellor  of  the  institution,  Henry  Bar- 
nard, LL.  D.,  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Chan- 
cellor Lathrop, —  assigning  to  him  the  professorship  of  normal  in- 
struction. He  was  inducted  into  oflSce  July  27, 1859.  In  July,  1860, 
he  resigned  his  position,  his  resignation  being  accepted  on  the  seventh 
of  January  following.  He  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  January 
14, 1811,  graduating  at  Yale  college  in  1S30,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1835.  In  1837,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  native  city  in 
the  state  legislature,  serving  three  years.  His  first  annual  report  as 
secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  common  schools  was  pre- 
sented in  1839, — '*  a  bold  and  startling  document,"  wrote  Chancellor 
Kent,  "  founded  on  the  most  pains-taking  and  critical  inquiry,  and 
containing  a  minute,  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  instructive  exhibi- 
tion of  the  practical  condition  and  operation  of  the  common  school 
system  of  education."  He  had  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Rhode 
Island  from  1843  to  1849.  He  was  superintendent  of  common  schools 
in  Connecticut  from  1850  to  1854.  In  1855,  he  became  president  of 
the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  education,  and,  in 
1867,  first  commissioner  of  the  department  of  education  at  Washing- 
ton. Among  Dr.  Barnard^s  principal  works  are  "  Educational  Tracts," 
"  Education  in  Factories,"  "  Reports  on  Public  Schools  in  Rhode 
Island,"  "  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,"  "  Tri- 
bute to  Gallaudet,"  "Educational  Biography,"  "School  Libraries," 
"  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut,"  "  National  Education  in  Eu- 
rope," "  School  Architecture,"  "  Hints  and  Methods  for  the  Use  of 
Teachers."  In  August,  1855,  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Anieri^ 
can  Journal  of  Education^  which  is  still  continued.  He  had  previ- 
ously edited  other  periodicals  somewhat  similar  in  their  aim.  Dr.  Vo- 
gel,  of  Leipsic,  declared  that  Dr.  Barnard,  in  writing  on  school  archi- 
tecture, had  "  created  a  new  depai'tment  in  educational  literature." 
The  Westminister  Revieio  for  January,  1854,  said:  "  Dr.  Barnard,  in 
his  work  on  'National  Education  in  Europe,' has  collected  and  ar- 
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ranged  more  valuable  iuformatiou  and  statistics  than  can  be  found  in 
any  one  volume  in  the  English  language.  It  groups  under  one  view 
the  varied  experience  of  nearly  all  civilized  countries."  A  gentleman 
of  such  extensive  attainments  in  everything  appertaining  to  popular 
education,  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  as  a  suitable  person  for  the  chancellorship.  He 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  from  Yale,  Harvard  and  Union 
colleges. 

PRESIDENT    CHADBOURNE. 

From  the  date  of  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barnard, 
in  January,  1861,  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  to  June 
22, 1867,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  chief  oflBce  of  the  institution. 
On  that  day,  Hon.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  was  chosen  pres- 
ident —  as  the  head  of  the  faculty  was  now  called.  Prof.  Chadbourne 
was,  at  the  same  time,  elected  to  the  chair  of  mental  and  moral  phil- 
osophy. He' was  born  in  North  Berwick,  Maine,  October  21,  1823. 
In  early  life,  he  supported  himself  by  working  on  the  farm  in  sum- 
mer and  in  a  carpenter  shop  in  winter  ;  subsequently,  he  served  two 
years  in  a  drug  store.    At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  entered   Phillips 

Exeter  academy.  New  Hampshire.  There  he  qualified  himself  to  en- 
ter the  sophomore  class  of  Williams  college,  Williamstown,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  began  his  studies  in  that  institution  in  the  fall  of  1845, 
and  graduated  with  the  valedictory  oration  in  1848. 

Prof.  Chadbourne  taught  one  year  in  Freehold,  New  Jerse\',  at  the 
same  time  studying  theology.  He  afterwards  studied  in  tlie  theologi- 
cal seminary  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut.  In  the  spring  of  1850, 
he  took  charge  of  the  high  school  at  Great  Falls,  New  Hampshire, 
and  was  married  the  same  year,  in  Exeter,  to  Elizabeth  Sawyer  Page. 
In  1851,  he  was  a  tutor  in  Williams  college.  He  next  became  princi- 
pal of  the  academy  at  East  Windsor  Hill,  Connecticut.  In  Ma3%  1853, 
he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  and  botany  in  Williams  col- 
lege, which  he  held  for  fourteen  years;  for  half  that  time,  commenc- 
ing in  1858,  filling  a  like  position  in  Bowdoin  college,  Maine.  ^This 
period  abounded  in  labors.  He  was  professor  in  three  institutions  at 
the  same  time,  spending  a  part  of  the  year  in  each.  In  1859,  he  vis- 
ited the  Scandinavian  countries  of  Europe,  making  an  extensive  tour, 
including  Iceland.  Subsequently,  he  led  a  scientific  expedition  to 
Greenland.  In  1860,  he  published  four  lectures  on  natural  history, 
previously  delivered  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  gave  a  course 
of  lectures  in  Western  Reserve  college,  in  Ohio.    He  was  three  years 
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professor  in  Berkshire  medical  college,  and  for  twelve  j-ears  gave  a 
course  of  chemical  lectures  in  Mount  Holyoke  seminary,  Hampden 
county,  Massachusetts. 

Prof.  Chad  bourne  was  two  years  — 1865  and  1866  —  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  senate,  during  which  time  he  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  before  the  Lowell  institute,  on  Natural  Theology,  which  were 
afterward  published,  and  have  been  extensively  used  as  a  text-book  in 
colleges.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Agricultural  college  in  Am- 
herst, Massachusetts,  and  while  occupying  that  position  was  offered 
and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  After 
leaving  this  institution,  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  July,  1872,  succeeded  Rev.  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins  as 
president  of  Williams  college,  which  position  he  still  holds.  The  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Berkshire 
medical  college,  in  1859;  that  of  doctor  of  laws,  by  Williams  college, 
in  1868;  and  that  of  doctor  of  divinity,  by  Amherst  college,  in  1872. 
In  the  last  mentioned  year,  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen. 

Dr.  Chadbourne  resigned  his  office  in  June,  1870,  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  a  step  made  imperative  because  of  his  en- 
feebled health.  The  necessity  of  this  was  regretted  by  all  friends  of 
the  institution.  "  Possessed  of  remarkable  executive  ability  and  tact," 
writes  Dr.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  "a  sharp-sighted  business  man,  and  gifted 
with  a  quick  insight  and  readiness  to  determine  character,  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  men,  he  was  well  adapted  to  the  work  of  reorgan- 
izing the  university;  but  the  continuous  mental  strain  told  upon  his 
somewhat  delicate  constitution,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire." 

As  an  instructor  in  natural  science,  Dr.  Chadbourne,  has  but  few 
equals  in  the  United  States.  His  pre-eminence,  in  this  regard,  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  he  selects  well  the  leading  germinant  points,  and 
enforces  primary  truths  strongly  on  the  mind.  His  scholarship  is  cos- 
mopolitan in  its  range;  he  does  well  a  great  variety  of  things.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  an  untiring  executive  ability.  His  administration 
of  a  college  is  characterized  by  a  general  wide-awakeness  and  by  a 
careful  oversight  of  details. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret,"  said  the  regents,  in  their  report  of 
1870,  "  that  we  have  to  record  the  withdrawal  of  Paul  A.  Chadbourne 
from  the  presidency  of  the  university.  The  board  were  long  aware 
that  the  health  and  private  interests  of  the  president  had  determined 
him  to  give  up  his  charge,  but  they  still  hoped  that  he  might  be  in- 
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duced  to  continue  his  place.  His  service  as  president  closed  with  the 
collegiate  year;  and  the  regents  feel  it  due  to  President  Chadboume, 
to  themselves,  to  the  university,  and  to  the  state,  to  express  their  con- 
viction that  his  departure  is  a  great  loss  to  the  educational  interests  of 
Wisconsin." 

Dr.  Chadboiime  is  not,  in  the  popular  acceptance  of  the  term,  an 
author  of  books;  nevertheless  he  has  published  three  distinct  works — 
"  Lectures  on  Natural  History,"  ''  Natural  Theology,"  and  ''  Instincts 
in  Animals  and  Men,"  and  two  small  volumes  of  selected  baccalaure- 
ate and  memorial  sermons.  These  are  books  of  genuine  merit  —  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  professional  study  and  instruction  in  college;  in 
other  words,  they  are  lectures  and  collegiate  discoiu-ses  put  in  print.  In 
the  first  of  these,  he  defines  natural  history  to  be  "  the  study  of  the 
earth  as  one  mass,  and  ot  every  object  upon  its  surface  and  within  its 
crust."  Surely,  this  is  a  very  succinct  and  comprehensive  definition. 
"We  ask  you,"  he  continues,  "  to  enter  the  portals  of  this  great  tem- 
ple, and  read  the  thought  of  the  Builder  in  every  separate  stone,  and 
its  joinings.  Nothing  is  superfluous  —  nothing  is  wanting.  Every 
line,  seemingly  useless  in  the  separate  stones,  serves  to  show  their  true 
place  in  the  arch  or  dome.  And  not  a  single  tint  could  be  lost  with- 
out marring  the  grand  picture  which  the  pieces  all  conspire  to  form. 
They  are  like  the  colored  glass  of  some  grand  old  cathedral  window  — 
forming  a  picture  unseen  by  those  who  pass  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
temple,  but  to  those  within,  giviug  gorgeous  tints  and  celestial 
groups." 

In  his  "  Natural  Theology,"  Prof.  Chadbourne  presents  the  great 
outlines  of  his  subject  in  a  form  easily  understood  by  all.  This  work 
serves  to  "  awaken  in  the  student  a  love  for  the  study  of  nature  and 
lead  him  on  to  independent  observation  in  this  most  profitable  field 
of  human  thought."  Its  popularity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
already  passed  beyond  its  twelfth  edition.  His  "  Instinct  in  Animab 
and  Men,"  is  well  calculated  to  "  quicken  the  interest  of  the  student 
in  the  study  of  nature,"  and  in  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  his 
own  complex  powers,  so  that  his  relations  to  the  world  can  be  better 
understood.  Besides  these  lectures  and  sermons,  he  has  writtem  much 
and  written  well.  His  printed  addresses,  his  communications  to  vari- 
ous periodicals,  his  articles  in  cyclopedias  —  more  than  fifty  titles  in 
all —  present  an  array  of  literary  work  really  quite  surprising.  Edu- 
cation, medicine,  agriculture,  horticulture,  history,  home  life,  Utah 
and  the  Mormons,  labor,  Iceland,  and  many  other  subjects,  have  re- 
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ceived  attention  at  his  hands.  He  is  at  home  whether  discoursing, 
upon  "Co-operative  Farming"  or  "Dogmatism  in  Science;"  upon? 
"  Immortalitv  "  or  "Ancient  Shell-beds  of  Maine;"  upon  "Sabbath. 
Breaking  "  or  "  Birds  of  the  North." —  University  Press. 


SUPERVISION. 


If  there  is  one  feature  of  school  work  which  is  more  important  and! 
essential  than  another,  it  is  that  of  supervision.  If  there  is  one  fea- 
ture which  has  been  allowed  aimlessly  to  drift,  and  almost  unaided 
and  unbefriended,  in  a  practical  way,  to  suffer  neglect  and  the  lack  of 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  direction,  it  is  this  feature  of  supervision. 
If  there  is  a  class  in  this  sphere  of  activity,  of  which  much  has  beenj 
expected  but  to  which  little  has  been  given, —  which  has  been  blamed 
and  scolded,  and  held  responsible  for  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  and 
discreditable  in  the  schools, —  but  which  has  been  left  to  struffsfle- 
alone  with  the  intricate  and  delicate  problems  with  which  they  have 
to  deal,  it  is  the  class  known  as  superintendents. 

It  is  true  that  through  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  true  educational 
reform,  a  change  from  the  town  to  the  county  superintendency  has 
been  effected,  and  the  system  of  independent  city  supervision  has  been 
established.  It  is  also  true,  that  from  time  to  time,  when,  from  mer- 
cenary or  vindictive  motives,  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  unfavor- 
able legislation  towards  these  measures,  this  association,  and  many 
friends  of  a  sound  and  efiBcient  system  of  public  education,  not  numbered 
upon  its  roll  of  membership,  have  united  in  extolling  the  superiority 
of  the  present  over  the  former  system  of  supervision,  have  awakened 
public  interest,  and  secured  public  attention  to  the  danger  sufficiently 
to  ward  it  off,  and  then  left  the  matter  to  care  for  itself — to  go  on  as 
unsatisfactorily  as  before,  ever  grounding  the  defense  of  the  present 
system  upon  the  fact  of  excellence  compared  with  something  worse* 
in  the  past,  rather  than  upon  existing  and  demonstrable  merit  and 
efficiency. 

The  word  supervise,  itself,  means  to  superintend,  to  direct,  to  man- 
age, to  control.  It  must  not  be  confounded,  then,  with  mere  inspec- 
tion or  visitation.  These  may  be  necessary  for  wise  supervision,  may 
furnish  the  necessary  data  or  facts  for  intelligent  direction  or  manage- 
ment; but  learning  what  direction  or  management  a  school  requires,, 
is  not  directing  or  managing  that  school. 
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The  law  creating  the  office  of  county  superintendent,  seems  to  eon- 
template  three  distinct  duties  and  relations,  viz:  1st.  The  duty  of  ex- 
amining and  licensing  teachers,  holding  institutes  for  their  instruc- 
tion, annulling  certificates,  and  hearing  and  determining  upon  charg- 
es affecting  the  teacher^s  moral  character  and  ability  to  teach.  Out 
of  these  duties  grow  the  relations  of  superintendents  to  teachers. 

2d.  The  duty  of  visiting  and  examining  schools  and  school  districts, 
and  inquiring  into  the  management,  course  of  study,  methods  of  in- 
struction, text-books,  discipline,  school-houses,  sites,  out  buildings, 
apparatus,  etc.,  and  advising  and  counseling  district  boards  in  regard 
to  their  duties.  By  these  duties  are  established  relations  with  dis- 
trict boards  and  patrons  of  schools. 

The  third  class  of  duties  and  relations  remaining  to  be  mentioned 
is  that  of  collecting,  collating,  and  forwarding  statistics  and  reports 
to  the  state  superintendent  as  he  may  require.  These  duties,  and  this 
relation,  while  not  usually  deemed  of  the  highest  consequence,  may 
be  made  of  no  little  value  in  the  way  of  promoting  efficient  supervis- 
ion.— New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal, 


HINTS  ON  TEACHING. 

If  at  amj  time  your  pupils  are  huittentive  during  recitation^  before 
reprimanding  them^  turn  your  thoughts  in  upon  yourself  and  see  if  the 
faidt  is  not  there.  When  a  whole  class  is  infected,  it  is  safe  to  charge 
the  trouble  to  the  teacher.  Have  you  taken  special  pains  to  fit  your- 
self for  the  profession?  A  man  is  not  allowed  to  shoe  a  horse  till  he 
has  served  an  apprenticeship;  you  are  dealing  with  a  subject  infinitely 
more  difficult.  You  must  be  a  very  bold  or  a  very  ignorant  teacher  if 
you  have  not  acquainted  youraelf  with  the  laws  of  psychology,  and  the 
opinions  of  great  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  The  man  who,  without  previous  study  and 
labor,  attempts  to  deal  with  the  diseases  of  the  body,  is  called  a  quack; 
what  shall  the  man  or  woman  be  called  who  unprepared,  hesitates  not 
to  assume  the  guidance  of  the  mind?  The  bungling  physician  is 
called  into  court  to  answer  for  his  malpractice;  would  that  the  bung- 
ling teacher  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner.  Many  who 
are  now  so  eager  to  get  a  situation  would  then  think  twice  before  they 
assumed  its  responsibilities. 

But  you  are  before  your  class;  have  studied  the  subject  carefully 
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and  made,  we  will  suppose,  conscientious  preparation  for  your  duties, 
and  still  your  pupils  fail  to  show  the  right  interest  in  their  work;  what 
then?  I  should  say,  without  hesitation,  in  all  probability  the  fault 
lies  in  yourself.  The  true  teacher,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made; 
and  if  you  have  not  the  natural  endowments,  no  amount  of  cultiva- 
tion will  avail  much;  and  the  sooner  you  leave  the  business  for  some- 
thing more  congenial,  the  better  for  the  children  and  yourself  also. 
You  are  engaged  in  a  profession  in  which  a  blunder  is  worse  than  a 
crime,  and  where  no  amount  of  good  intention  can  compensate  for 
lack  of  ability,  whether  natural  or  acquired.  Continual  trouble  with 
noisy,  inattentive  children  is  proof  satisfactory,  not  that  the  children 
are  bad,  but  that  the  teacher,  if  he  has  tried  his  best  to  do  his  duty, 
lacks  the  proper  natural  qualifications  for  his  office. 

If  your  pi^pils  are  idle  and.  mischievous  in  school^  let  your  first  care 
be  to  see  that  you  have  done  your  duty  in  providing  them  interesting  and 
suitable  employment.  The  great  secret  of  good  government,  whether 
in  the  school  or  the  nation,  is  "busy-ness."  Idle  hands  will  always 
find  mischief  to  do;  and  it  is  your  duty  to  keep  them  full  of  good, 
healthy  work,  and  to  guide  (without  being  seen)  even  their  sports.  If 
your  children  do  not  like  their  studies,  be  very  careful  that  the  fault 
is  not  your  own  through  lack  of  preparation  daily,  or  through  defec- 
tive methods.  The  probability  at  least  is  that  the  trouble  lies  not 
with  the  children.  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  delights 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  and  as  beauty  is  more  attractive  than 
deformity,  and  sweet  music  than  a  jangling  discord,  so,  to  him  whose 
eyes  are  opened,  is  good  more  attractive  than  evil,  and  it  is  your  duty 
to  see  that  the  child's  eyes  are  opened.  And  do  not  consider  the  im- 
parting a  few  paltry  facts  as  the  great  end  in  teaching.  Rest  not  till 
you  have  inspired  in  your  pupil  a  love  of  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  a 
reverence  for  the  laws  of  God. 

Never  doubt  lightly  a  pupil's  honesty.  Probably  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  make  a  child  a  liar  is  to  let  him  know  that  you  think 
he  is  one.  Of  course,  teach  your  children  to  speak  and  act  the  truth, 
but  lure,  not  drive  them  into  it.  Compulsory  morality  has  ever  been 
considered  a  poor  article,  and  a  charitable  leniency  for  the  slips  and 
accidents  of  childhood,  yes,  even  for  the  willful  wrongdoing,  since  it  is 
generally  the  result  of  lack  of  knowledge, — is  not  only  the  part  of 
mercy  but  of  justice.  I  believe  it  often  happens  that  children  are 
driven  into  falsehood  to  protect  themselves  from  really  unjust  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  in  authority  over  them.  Again,  confidence 
2  — Vol.  VIII.  — 8 
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begets  confidence,  just  as  love  begets  love.  The  pupil  who  finds  his 
teacher  trusting  him  will  be  far  more  likely  to  deserve  that  trust  than 
one  who  sees  his  teacher  receive  his  statements  with  words  or  looks  of 
suspicion. — N.  E,  Journal  of  Education. 


FACTS  FOR  SERIOUS  CONSIDERATION. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  induce  many  teachers  to  see  and  feel  that  year 
by  year  the  aspect  of  education  is  changing.  We  do  not  refer  to  cor- 
poral  punishment,  or  whether  there  is  too  much  arithmetic,  or  too 
little  science  taught  in  the  schools,  —  we  refer  to  the  quantity  of  real 
education,  American  education  ought  to  preserve  the  American  re- 
public, to  render  every  citizen  happier,  to  remove  vice  and  encourage 
virtue.  Now  we  ask  all  to  stop  and  ask  themselves  if  it  is  really  doing 
these  things.  Look  around  you,  fellow  teachers,  and  see  if  you  think 
the  results  are  what  you  desire  them  to  be.  See  the  rows  of  grog 
shops  in  this  city,  in  spite  of  the  clear  proof  that  they  are  costly,  — 
oh!  so  costly.in  money,  and  so  ruinous, —  oh!  so  ruinous  to  human 
bodies  and  souls.  See  the  depreciated  standard  of  right,  the  little  fear 
there  is  of  wrong.  See  the  remarkable  growth  of  profanity  in  our 
land,  —  even  in  Puritan  New  England.  A  gentleman  just  returned 
from  a  long  journey  to  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont, 
says  that  it  is  common  for  boys  of  tender  years  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  use  profane  words!  Then  the  drift  of  public  opinion  is 
certainly  downward.  All  of  these  things  while  our  public  school  sys- 
tem has  been  steadily  expanding. 

It  is  worth  while  to  stop  and  consider  some  of  the  grave  problems 
these  facts  must  suggest.  If  our  schools  cannot  stay  the  downward 
tendency,  to  what  influences  must  we  look?  Have  the  teachers 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  these  ^^  changed  times  ^^  so  much  and  so 
long,  that  they  no  longer  look  upon  these  signs  of  deterioration  with 
alarm?  We  may  shut  our  eyes,  if  we  choose,  to  the  change  that  is 
going  on  in  our  country^  but  that  will  not  prevent  responsibility,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  teacJiers.  Every  teacher,  in  every  state,  should 
be  addressed  by  the  state  associations  on  these  subjects,  so  that  all 
could  act  together  to  stay  the  demoralizing  processes  that  are  going 
steadily  on.  It  is  not,  we  apprehend,  that  the  teachers  lack  earnest^ 
ness  and  conscientiousness;  we  think  they  possess  these  qualities. 
But  for  years  the  moral  natures  of  the  pupils  have  been  left  unculti- 
vated.   The  teacher  has  striven  to  know  in  these  late  years;  he  has 
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become  a  more  profound  scholar,  but  not  a  better  teacher.  His  larg- 
est function  is  to  impress  upon  his  pupil  certain  great  moral  ideas, — 
by  life  and  discussion.  These  are  the  foundations  of  a  nation^s  life. 
We  are  known  abroad  as  a  smart  nation:  are  we  believed  to  be  an 
/wnest  one  ?  The  schools  have  the  nation  in  their  keeping. — K  Y. 
School  Journal. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  MORALS. 

Instruction  in  morals  is  daily  given  in  your  school,  whether  you 
choose  to  recognize  the  fact  or  not.  The  marred  walls  and  desks,  the 
soiled  and  dog-eared  books,  the  vase  of  flowers,  the  expression  of  your 
face  in  trying  moments,  each  will  teach  its  own  lesson,  irrespective  of 
your  desire.  That  case  of  discipline,  where  you  were  irritable,  and 
showed  so  plainly  that  you  cared  not  for  the  pupil,  but  for  your  own 
freedom  from  annoyance,  has  impressed  a  lesson  of  selfishness,  it  may 
be  of  tyranny,  on  the  moral  nature  you  choo3e  to  ignore.  The  formid-^ 
able  little  note,  ^'  Morals  and  manners,^^  may  not  be  appended  to  your 
course  of  study.  Nevertheless  you  must  teach  morals  and  manners,^ 
either  with  or  without  qualifying  adjectives. 

The  first  natural  principle  for  the  cultivation  of  any  power  is  its 
use.  This  principle  has  been  too  much  neglected  in  the  cultivation  of 
moral  faculties.  We  do  not  attempt  to  teach  arithmetic  and  reading, 
by  solicitation,  command,  and  precept.  Why  should  we  consider 
these  the  best  and  only  means  to  impress  moral  lessons?"  K  a  child 
is  to  be  taught  drawing,  he  must  practice  drawing.  If  a  child  is  to  be 
taught  to  be  truthful,  he  must  practice  telling  the  truth.  No  more 
efficient  method  can  be  devised  for  teaching  children  to  be  dishonest, 
than  to  wink  at  the  practice  of  deceit  in  small  things,  which  is  the 
tempter's  stronghold  in  our  schools.  Nothing  will  more  surely  teach 
the  future  American  citizen  to  perform  social  crimes  than  the  lax  dis- 
cipline of  our  common  schools,  giving  him  practical  training  in 
neglecting  the  rights  of  othei's.  It  is  a  very  trite  remark  that  a 
wron^  thing  done,  lessens  our  power  to  do  rights  but  the  application 
of  this  to  the  teacher's  work,  will  bear  repetition.  The  teacher  who 
does  not  prevent  a  wrong  thing's  being  done,  if  it  lies  within  his 
power,  is  responsible  for  it.  Moreover  the  teacher  who  attempts  his 
work  without  power  in  this  direction,  may  well  question  whether  he 
can  escape  responsibility  with  that  plea. 

Moral  education  needs  to  be  systematic.    A  child  is  not  required  to 
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solve  geometrical  problems  before  he  has  mastered  the  multiplication 
table.  To  a  child  of  neglected  moral  nature,  telling  the  truth,  under 
sore  temptation  to  be  dishonest,  is  quite  as  difiBcult,  nay,  as  impo^- 
ble.  Yet  how  often  is  this  demanded,  when  the  teacher  knows  be- 
forehand, or  ought  to  know,  that  the  child  will  lie! 

We  must  build  upon  present  attainments  in  morals  as  well  as  in 
other  things,  if  we  would  elevate.  No  matter  how  low  the  moral 
plane,  God  has  ordered  that  there  shall  be  a  possible,  easy  step  up- 
ward. It  is  the  teacher's  province  to  lead  his  charge,  gently,  by  just 
such  steps,  higher  in  truth  and  purity. 

Another  principle  of  moral  education  is  found  in  the  tendency  of 
the  moral  nature  to  assimilate  itself  to  its  surroundings,  whether  phys- 
ical, intellectual,  or  moral.  Order,  taste,  and  beauty  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  school  room,  may  be  made  to  teach  the  beauty  of 
holiness.  Ruskin  proposes  first,  the  clean  table  cloth,  then,  the  say- 
ing of  grace.  A  clean  floor  in  a  school  room  possesses  moral  advan- 
tages over  its  opposite.  The  wonders  of  the  purely  intellectual  world, 
vividly  presented  to  an  awakening  mind,  may  also  refine  and  elevate 
the  whole  nature. 

Above  all,  the  wise,  loving  soul  of  a  true  teacher  shall  by  its  own 
inspiring  example  do  more  than  all  other  means  combined  can  possi- 
bly accomplish.  All  methods  will  meefc  in  such  a  soul;  all  difficulties 
be  overcome.  The  school  board  may  prevent  the  formal  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  the  school,  but  the  whole  essence  of  the  New  Testament 
shall  be  in  that  teacher's  soul  and  its  purifying  influence  shall  be  felt 
in  a  wav  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism  from  any  sect  or  religion. 
Leave  out  this  loving,  earnest  purpose  —  this  living  soul,  and  the  best 
method  of  moral  instruction  ever  devised,  will  prove  a  miserable  sham. 
—  From  an  Essay  by  Miss  Isabella  Lawrence,  Teacher  in  ths  White- 
ivater  Normal  School^  read  on  Washington's  Birth  Day. 

— k    1 

THE  SCHOOL  MASTER  IN  POLITICS. 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  day  of  the  school  master  in  politics.  In 
the  day  of  Washington,  the  school  master  played  no  great  part;  for 
there  was  as  yet  no  school  master,  in  the  modern  sense.  In  the  later 
but  anti^bellum  days,  politics  was  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  The 
school  master  played  small  part,  except  as  a  target  for  southern  rage 
and  bowie-knives. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  clergy  broke  over  into  the  political 
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field  and  preached  politics  in  all  the  pulpits  of  the  land.  Thereat  the 
lawyers  howled,  but  the  school  master  took  up  his  musket  and  went 
so  far  to  the  front  that  the  politicians  forgot  all  about  him  till  he 
came  home  again.  But  now,  somehow  or  other,  the  politico-lawyer 
cannot  ignore  him. 

On  the  vital  questions  of  to-day,  Prof.  Perry,  Prof.  Sumner,  Prof. 
Seelye,  Jacob  D.  Cox  and  other  such  men,  are  held  as  of  at  least  equal 
authority  with  Ben.  Butler,  Fernando  Wood,  and  Tim.  0.  Howe. 
Even  a  Mississippian  is  found  to  rise  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  and  glorify 
his  courageous  vote  by  appealing  to  his  career  as  a  school  master.  And 
to  come  nearer  home,  even  at  a  loss  of  rhetorical  eflfect,  it  may  be  re- 
marked in  a  practical  way  that  the  fellows  who  run  the  political  ma- 
chine in  Wisconsin,  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  the  school  master 
is  abroad.  It  is  well.  Let  the  teacher,  the  student,  put  on  his  gloves 
-^if  he  has  been  able  to  accumulate  any — and  step  down  into  the 
ring.  If  he  gets  a  hearty  cuff  now  and  then,  let  him  keep  silence; 
but  if  any  man  tells  him  that  "  teachers  should  not  meddle  with  poli- 
tics,'^ let  that  man's  nose  testify. 

But  I  must  not  speak  unguardedly.  I  do  not  preach  that  the 
teacher  and  the  scholar  should  enter  into  pai'ty  manipulation.  Above 
all  things  the  teacher  should  not  be  an  office  seeker.  His  influence 
and  work  in  politics  should  be  so  clear  of  any  appearance  of  self-seek- 
ing as  to  give  him  the  power,  which  always  goes  with  wise,  disinter- 
ested action. 

The  teacher  may  do  much  for  politics,  much  to  bring  the  word  back 
to  its  old  Websterian  signification,  in  the  way  of  his  legitimate  daily 
work.  It  is  the  true  office  of  education  to  prepare  its  recipient  not 
simply  for  self-support,  but  for  right  living.  If  it  does  not  do  much 
to  lift  men  out  of  the  narrow,  dismal  realm  of  selfishness  and  prejudice 
into  the  freer,  purer  air  of  intelligence  and  benevolence,  then,  indeed, 
it  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  — Prof.  A.  Salisbury,  Address  on  Wash- 
ington's BiHh  D^y 

. ■» 
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But  with  all  these  and  many  other  weaknesses  that  might  be  speci- 
fied, we  must  be  able  to  see,  when  we  compare  the  present  even  with 
the  comparatively  recent  past,  that  there  is  great  hope  and  promise 
for  the  future. 

When  we  reflect  that  our  present  vastly  differentiated  system  is 
nearly  all  the  work  of  but  little  more  than  one  generation;  when  we 
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discover  that  the  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  universal  edu- 
cation has  rapidly  spread  and  deepened,  especially  since  the  great  civil 
war;  when  we  look  at  the  immense  pecuniary,  social^  political,  and 
moral  interests  at  stake  in  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  whole 
people,  we  are  not  left  alone  to  blind  conjecture  as  to  what  the  future 
of  the  common  school  system,  which  within  twenty-five  years  will 
minister  to  the  needs  of  one  hundred  millions  of  freemen,  will  be. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  the  time  will  come  when  1st,  the  dis- 
trict system*  will  be  universally^  discarded,  and  the  township  will  be- 
come the  unit  of  the  school  as  it.  is  of  the  political  system. 

2.  When  the  schools  will  be  set  apart  to  do  a  definite  and  appropri- 
ate work  as  represented  by  a  course  of  study  especially  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  people, 

3.  When  the  system  will  be  thoroughly  organized^and  co-ordinated 
from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  and  from  the  high  school  to  the' 
university. 

4.  When  the  teacher  shall  be  carefully  educated  and  trained  for  his 
work;  when  he  shall  be  respected,  trusted,  supported,  and  rewarded 
according  to  his  character  and  qualifications,  and  the  importance  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him. 

6.  When  school  oflScers  of  every  grade,  as  well  as  teachers  of  every 
grade,  shall  be  chosen  on  the  score  of  eminent  fitness,  and  not  on  ac- 
count of  personal  or  political  relationships. 

6.  When  the  tenure  of  office  of  teachers  and  school  boards  shall  be 
determined  solely  by  the  question  of  honesty,  competency  and  fidelity 
to  the  most  sacred  of  all  public  trusts. 

7.  When  the  malign  influences  of  politics  and  of  modern  political 
methods  shall  be  banished  from  education  as  a  deadly  poison  from  the 
fountain  of  our  national  life. 

8.  When  wo  shall  behold  a  great  and  free  nation  organized  for 
und  dedicated  to  its  paramount  duty  of  promoting  that  intelligence 
and  virtue,  without  which  this  "  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  must  inevitably  perish  from  the  earth. — 
Pvest,  J.  W.  Phelps,  in  an  address  at  Whitewater,  on  the  BiHhday  of 
Washington, 

THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 

To  the  young  teacher,  the  first  day  is  an  eventful  and  important 
one.  Much  depends  upon  the  impressions  he  shall  make  when  he  ap- 
pears for  the  first  time  before  his  charge.    Every  precaution  should 
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therefore  be  taken  to  secure  pleasant  and  favorable  impressions.  The 
plans  for  the  day  should  be  carefully  considered  and  deliberately  exe- 
cuted. Nothing  should  be  left  to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  In 
calling  the  school  to  order,  let  a  quiet  and  self-possessed  demeanor  be 
practiced.  If  possible,  the  presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  school 
oflScers  should  be  secured,  through  whom  an  introduction  to  the  chil- 
dren would  be  eminently  proper,  accompanied  by  such  remarks  as 
occasions  of  this  kind  seem  to  sanction.  Let  these  proceedings  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  simple  and  jBtting  words  by  the  tejicher,  explanatory 
of  the  mutual  duties  and  relations  of  instructor  and  pupils.  This  may 
be  followed  by  some  appropriate  general  exercise,  as  singing  led  by 
the  teacher.  By  this  means  embarrassment  may  be  dispelled  and  a 
bond  of  sympathy  established  between  the  parties  who  are  to  be  so 
intimately  associated  in  the  future.  If  the  first  eflPbrt  be  not  entirely 
successful,  try  again  and  again,  until  sufScient  confidence  is  gained  to 
render  further  intercourse  pleasant  and  free.  If  singing  be  not  prac- 
ticable, select  some  other  exercise,  in  which  the  teacher  is  himself  pro- 
ficient. Nothing  should  be  undertaken  in  which  the  instructor  is 
not  competent  to  lead  and  inspire  confidence.  A  hesitating  and  un- 
certain manner  will  be  quickly  detected  by  the  children,  and  will  be 
fatal  to  that  entire  confidence  which  a  teacher  should  be  ever  able  to 
command. —  The  Practical  Teacher, 


♦  •  ♦ 


THE  COUNTRY  BOY  IN  WINTER  — A  READING  LESSON. 

The  winter  evenings  of  the  farmer  boy  in  New  England  used  not 
to  be  so  gay  as  to  tire  him  of  the  pleasures  of  life  before  he  became 
of  age.  A  remote  farm  house,  standing  a  little  off  the  road,  banked 
up  with  saw  dust  and  earth  to  keep  the  frost  out  of  the  cellar,  block- 
aded with  snow,  and  flying  a  blue  flag  of  smoke  from  its  chimney, 
looks  like  a  besieged  fort.  On  cold  and  stormy  winter  nights,  to  the 
traveler  wearily  dragging  along  in  his  creaking  sleigh,  the  light  from 
its  windows  suggests  a  house  of  refuge  and  the  cheer  of  a  blazing  fire. 
But  it  is  no  less  a  fort,  into  which  the  family  retire  when  the  New 
England  winter  on  the  hills  really  sets  in. 

The  boy  is  an  important  part  of  the  garrison.  He  is  not  only  one 
of  the  best  means  of  communicating  with  the  outer  world,  but  he 
furnishes  half  the  entertainment  and  takes  two-thirds  the  scolding  of 
the  family  circle.  A  farm  would  come  to  grief  without  a  boy  on  it, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  a  farm  house  without  a  boy  in  it. 
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*' That  boy"  brings  life  into  the  house;  his  tracks  are  to  be  seen 
everywhere,  he  leaves  all  the  doors  open,  he  hasn't  half  filled  the  wood 
box,  he  makes  noise  enough  to  wake  the  dead;  or  he  is  in  a  brown 
study  and  cannot  be  stirred,  or  he  has  fastened  a  grip  into  some 
Crusoe  book  which  cannot  easily  be  shaken  off.  I  suppose  that  the 
farmer  boy's  evenings  are  not  now  what  they  used  to  be;  that  he  has 
more  books,  and  less  to  do,  and  is  not  half  so  good  a  boy  as  formerly, 
when  he  used  to  think  the  almanac  was  pretty  lively  reading,  and  the 
comic  almanac,  if  he  could  get  hold  of  that,  was  supreme  delight. 

Of  course  he  had  the  evenings  to  himself,  after  he  had  done  the 
*' chores"  at  the  barn,  brought  in  the  wood  and  piled  it  high  in  the 
box,  ready  to  be  heaped  upon  the  great  ruddy  fire.  It  was  nearly  dark 
when  he  came  from  school  (with  its  continuation  of  snowballing  and 
sliding,)  and  he  always  had  an  agreeable  time  stumbling  and  fumbling 
around  in  the  barn  and  wood  house,  in  the  waning  light. 

John  used  to  say  that  he  supposed  nobody  would  do  his  '*  chores  " 
if  he  did  not  get  home  until  midnight;  and  he  was  never  contradicted. 
Whatever  happened  to  him,  and  whatever  length  of  days  or  sort  of 
weather  was  produced  by  the  almanac,  the  cardinal  rule  was  that  he 
should  be  at  home  before  dark. 

John  used  to  imagine  what  the  people  did  in  the  dark  ages,  and 
wonder  sometimes  if  he  wasn't  still  in  them. 

Of  course  John  had  nothing  to  do  all  the  evening,  after  his 
"chores," —  except  little  things. — While  he  drew  his  chair  up  to  the 
table  in  order  to  get  the  full  radiance  of  the  tallow  candle  on  his  slate 
or  his  book,  the  woman  of  the  house  also  sat  by  the  table  knitting  and 
sewing.  The  head  of  the  house  sat  in  his  chair,  tipped  back  against 
the  chimney;  the  hired  man  was  in  danger  of  burning  his  boots  in 
the  fire.  John  might  be  deep  in  the  excitement  of  a  bear  story,  or  be 
hard  at  writing  a  "  composition  "  on  his  greasy  slate;  but  whatever  he 
was  doing,  he  was  the  only  one  who  could  always  be  interrupted.  It 
was  he  who  must  snuff  the  candles,  and  put  on  a  stick  of  wood,  and 
toast  the  cheese,  and  turn  the  apples,  and  crack  the  nuts.  He  knew 
where  the  fox-and-geese  board  was,  and  he  could  find  the  Twelve- 
Men-Morris. 

Considering  that  he  was  expected  to  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock,  one 
would  say  that  the  opportunity  for  study  was  not  great,  and  that  his 
reading  was  rather  interrupted.  There  seemed  to  be  always  some- 
thing to  do,  even  when  all  the  rest  of  the  family  came  as  near  being 
idle  as  is  ever  possible  in  a  New  England  household. 
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No  wonder  that  John  was  not  sleepy  at  eight  o'clock;  he  had  been 
flying  about  while  the  others  had  been  yawning  before  the  fire.  He 
would  like  to  sit  up  just  to  see  how  much  more  solemn  and  stupid  it 
would  become  as  the  night  went  on;  he  wanted  to  tinker  his  skates, 
mend  his  sled,  to  finish  that  chapter.  Why  should  he  go  away  from 
that  bright  blaze,  and  the  company  that  sat  in  its  radiance,  to  the 
cold  and  solitude  of  his  chamber?  Why  didn't  the  people  who  were 
sleepy  go  to  bed  ? 

How  lonesome  the  old  house  was;  how  cold  it  was,  away  from  the 
great  central  fire  in  the  heart  of  it;  how  its  timbers  creaked,  as  if  in 
the  contracting  pinch  of  the  frost;  what  a  rattling  there  was  of  win- 
dows, what  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  clapboards;  how  the  floor* 
squeaked,  and  what  gusts  from  round  corners  came  to  snatch  the  fee- 
ble flame  of  the  candle  from  the  boy's  hand.  How  he  shivered,  as  he 
paused  at  the  the  stair  case  window  to  look  out  upon  the  great  fields 
of  snow,  upon  the  stripped  forest,  through  which  he  could  hear  the 
wind  raying  in  a  kind  of  fury,  and  up  at  the  black  flying  clouds,  amid 
which  the  young  moon  was  dashing  and  driving  on  like  a  frail  shallop 
at  sea.  And  his  teeth  chattered  more  than  ever  when  he  got  into  the 
icy  sheets,  and  drew  himself  up  in  a  ball  in  his  flannel  night-gown,. 
like  a  fox  in  his  hole. 

For  a  little  while  he  could  hear  the  noise  down  stairs,  and  an  occa- 
sional laugh;  he  could  guess  they  were  having  cider,  and  how  apples- 
were  going  round;  and  he  could  feel  the  wind  tugging  at  the  house^ 
even  sometimes  shaking  the  bed.  But  this  did  not  last  long.  He 
soon  went  away  into  a  country  he  always  delighted  to  be  in;  a  calm 
place,  where  the  wind  never  blew,  and  where  no  one  ever  dictated  the 
time  of  going  to  bed  to  any  one  else.  I  like  to  think  of  him  sleeping 
there  in  such  rude  surroundings,  ingenious,  innocent,  mischievous, 
with  no  thought  of  the  buffeting  he  is  to  get  from  a  world  that  has 
a  good  many  worse  places  for  a  boy  than  the  hearth  of  an  old  farm 
house,  and  the  sweet,  though  undemonstrative  affection  of  its  family 
life. — Charles  Dudley  Warner, 


SOME  RULES  OF  HEALTH. 

When  you  sit  or  walk,  throw  back  your  shoulders  and  hold  your- 
self erect.  This  will  enlarge  your  chest,  and  give  your  lungs,  or 
organs  of  breathing,  plenty  of  room. 

2.  By  standing  or  sitting  erect,  the  bones  of  your  body  are  kept 
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in  their  proper  positions.    This  makes  you  appear  much  more  grace- 
ful than  when  you  stand  or  sit  with  your  body  bent. 

3.  Do  not  sit  down  on  the  grass,  or  on  the  damp  ground,  especially 
if  you  have  just  been  running  or  walking  fast;  and  do  not  drink  very 
cold  water  when  heated  by  exercise. 

4.  Do  not  wade  or  stand  in  the  water  with  your  shoes  and  stockings 
on;  but  keep  your  feet  dry.  If  they  get  wet  from  walking  in  the  rain 
or  snow,  rub  them  with  a  coarse  towel  as  soon  as  possible,  until  they 
are  warm  again;  then  put  on  dry  shoes  and  stockings. 

5.  Do  not  wear  your  clothing  tight  around  either  your  chest  or 
waist,  for  this  will  injure  the  most  important  organs  of  your  body. 
If  your  clothing  is  tight  around  the  neck,  wrist,  or  any  of  your  limbs, 
it  will  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  as  freely  as  it  should. 

6.  Eat  and  drink  slowly.  Your  food  will  not  only  taste  better 
than  when  eaten  hastily,  but  will  be  more  easily  converted  into 
healthy  blood. 

7.  Do  not  eat  or  drink  just  before  going  to  bed;  for  it  will  prevent 
you  from  sleeping  soundly,  and  is  very  unhealthy.  Let  there  be  an 
interval  of  four  or  five  hours  between  meals. 

8.  Children  should  be  careful  not  to  hold  their  books  too  near  their 
faces  when  reading  or  studying.     It  will  make  them  near  sighted. 

9.  Never  try  to  read  by  twilight  or  by  any  dim  light.  When  you 
read  or  work  at  night,  place  a  shade  over  the  light,  so  as  to  keep  it 
from  shining  in  your  eyes. 

10.  Keep  your  whole  body  clean,  as  well  as  your  face  and  hands. 
Wear  neat  and  dry  clothing.  Whole  clothes  look  best;  but  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  wear  patched  clothing,  if  it  is  clean. 

11.  On  clear  bright  days,  fill  your  lungs  with  air  frequently,  by  tak- 
ing long  breaths.  Draw  the  air  through  your  nostrils,  and  then 
breathe  it  out  again.    This  will  help  to  purify  the  blood. 

12.  Leave  some  opening  in  your  bedroom  at  night,  to  let  in  fresh 
air,  even  in  the  coldest  weather.  Neither  lie,  nor  sit,  nor  stand  in  a 
current  of  air,  for  you  may  take  cold.  Lastly,  take  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air  and  in  tha  country  air  whenever  you  can. 


-♦— 


Some  Good  Thoughts.  —  Grasp  every  valuable  idea  whether  ex- 
pressed by  the  wise  or  the  unwise.  The  brain  is  a  vast  storehouse 
which  the  unlearned  help  to  fill  by  their  striking  originality.  Who 
lias  not  observed  that  even  the  quack  almanac  contains  some  logic 
and  a  good  deal  of  wit?    These  stray  gems  of  thought,  when  thus 


) 
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discovered  in  unlooked  for  places,  often  make  the  deepest  impressions. 
Just  as  the  wayfarer  in  some  forest  solitude  feels  an  inexpressible  emo- 
tion when,  amid  the  darkened  nook  of  the  rivulet's  secret  glen,  he 
suddenly  discovers  the  sparkle  of  a  diamond. 

The  human  mind  is  never  stationary;  when  it  is  not  progressive  it 
is  necessarily  retrograde.  He  who  imagines  at  any  period  of  his  life, 
that  he  can  advance  no  farther  in  moral  and  intellectual  improve- 
ments, is  as  little  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  own  powers  as  the 
voyager  was  with  that  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  who  supposed  he  had 
erected  pillars  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when  he  had  only  left  a 
monument  how  much  farther  he  might  have  proceeded. 

The  weakest  living  creature,  by  concentrating  his  powers  on  a 
single  object,  can  accomplish  something;  the  strongest,  b}'  dispersing 
his  over  many,  may  not  accomplish  anything.  The  drop,  by  continu- 
ally falling,  bores  its  passage  through  the  hardest  rock;  the  hasty  tor- 
rent rushes  over  it  with  hideous  uproar,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind. 


Good  Manners.  —  The  leading  point  in  good  manners  is,  so  to  act 
and  speak  as  not  to  offend  the  feelings  of  others.  One  can  give  pain 
and  offend  in  a  great  many  ways:  for  instance,  by  being  noisy,  talka- 
tive, pert,  saucy,  and  self-conceited,  by  speaking  too  much  of  one's 
self,  and  by  staring  rudely  in  company. 

2.  By  doing  these  things,  children  make  themselves  disagreeable. 
In  order  to  make  people  love  you,  you  must  not  say,  "  I  shall  do  as  I 
like;  I  care  for  nobody;"  for  no  one  has  a  right  to  live  in  society  unless 
he  yield  up  a  part  of  his  self-will. 

3.  A  well-bred  person  does  everything  with  perfect  ease  and  quiet- 
ness.  He  allows  nothing  to  ruffle  his  temper.  He  enters  a  room  qui- 
etly, though  not  stealthily.  He  sits  down  or  rises  up  quietly,  speaks 
with  gentleness,  and  does  every  thing  in  a  way  fitted  to  please. 

4.  An  ill-bred  person  enters  a  room  noisily,  and  sits  down  and  rises 
up  noisily.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  could  do  nothing  quietly.  When 
he  speaks,  the  house  rings  with  his  voice;  when  he  walks,  every  tramp 
of  his  foot  makes  the  room  shake. 

6.  Nobody  likes  these  things;  they  mar  every  one's  comfort.  To 
be  cheerful,  and  to  laugh  with  those  who  laugh,  are  quite  different 
matters.  Civility  and  politeness  cost  nothing,  and  will  make  us  re- 
spected much  more  than  costly  presents. 
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Recommendations.  —  A  gentleman  advertised  for  a  boy  to  assist 
him  in  his  office,  and  nearly  fifty  applicants  presented  themselTCS. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  he  selected  one,  dismissing  the  others. 

"  I  should  like  to  know,"  said  a  friend,  "  on  what  ground  you 
selected  that  boy,  who  had  not  a  single  recommendation?" 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  he  has  a  great  many. 
He  wiped  his  feet  as  he  came  in,  and  closed  the  door  after  him,  show- 
ing that  he  was  careful;  gave  up  his  seat  to  the  lame  old  man,  show- 
ing that  he  was  kind  and  thoughtful;  he  took  off  his  cap  when  he 
came  in,  answered  mv  questions  promptly  and  respectfully,  showing 
that  he  was  polite  and  gentlemanly;  he  picked  up  a  book  which  I 
had  purposely  laid  upon  the  floor,  and  replaced  it  on  the  table,  while 
all  the  rest  stepped  over  it  or  shoved  it  on  one  side,  and  he  waited 
quietly  his  turn,  instead  of  pushing  and  crowding,  showing  that  he 
was  honest  and  orderly;  when  I  talked  with  him,  I  noticed  that  his 
clothes  were  carefully  brushed,  his  hair  in  nice  order,  and  his  teeth  as 
white  as  milk;  that  his  finger-nails  were  clean,  instead  of  being  tipped 
with  jet  like  that  handsome  little  fellow's  in  the  blue  jacket.  Don't 
you  call  these  things  letters  of  recommendation?  I  do;  and  I  would 
give  more  for  what  I  can  tell  about  a  boy  by  using  my  eyes  ten  min- 
utes, than  all  the  letters  of  recommendation  that  he  can  bring  me." 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

POWERS   OF  THE  DISTEICT. 

Q.  Certain!  taxes  having  been  voted,  can  they  be  reduced  at  a  special 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose? 

A.  The  district  can  reduce  the  taxes  if  so  disposed,  if  the  meeting 
is  called  in  season.  It  would  be  proper  that  three-fourths  of  the  legal 
voters  be  notified  of  the  proposed  action. 

Q.  One  of  several  candidates  having  obtained  a  plurality  of  votes, 
on  a  formal  ballot  for  district  treasurer,  can  the  district  proceed  to 
another  election  lawfully? 

A.  It  cannot.  "  In  all  elections  for  the  choice  of  any  officers,  un- 
less it  is  otherwise  expressly  provided,  the  person  having  the  highest 
number  of  votes  lor  any  office  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  elected  to 
that  office"  (R.  S.,  ch.  VII,  sec.  102;  T.  S.,  124). 
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POWERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Q.  We  have  two  school  houses;  the  district  Toted  8  months  school^ 
5  in  one  house,  3  in  the  other;  the  board  hired  a  t^eacher  for  5  months 
last  winter,  and  have  now  hired  one  for  the  3  months,  for  a  summer 
school.  Can  a  special  meeting  set  aside  their  action,  and  break  up 
the  school? 

A.  If  the  board  has  -not  departed  fix)m  any  instructions  which  the 
district  gave,  as  provided  in  sec.  19,  sub-section  twelfth,  the  contract 
for  the  three  month^s  school  is  binding,  and  if  the  teacher  is  not 
allowed  to  teach  the  school,  he  is  entitled  to  damages  sufficient  to 
make  him  good. 

Q.  When  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  board,  can  the  remaining  two 
members  hire  a  teacher,  or  must  there  be  a  full  board? 

A.  The  first  business  of  the  board,  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  if  to  fill 
it.  If  through  no  fault  of  theirs  it  remains  unfilled  when  the  time 
comes  that  the  interests  of  the  district  require  that  a  teacher  be  hired, 
they  can  hire,  and  the  act  will  be  lawful. 

Q.  The  clerk  being  absent,  and  out  of  reach,  a  new  treasurer  is  un- 
able to  file  a  bond  approved,  except  by  the  director.  Can  he  act  law- 
fully till  the  clerk  returns? 

A.  It  must  be  so  held.    He  does  all  he  can  to  comply  with  the  law. 

FREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Our  district  has  a  free  high  school.  One  of  the  district  board 
has  resigned.  Does  he  continue  to  hold  his  place  as  a  member  of  the 
high  school  board  ? 

A.  No;  the  place  is  vacant.  In  such  a  case  as  yours,  the  district 
board  is  to  "  constitute  "  the  high  school  board.  Vacancy  in  the  first 
is  a  vacancy  in  the  second.    Filling  the  first  fills  the  second. 

Q.  We  have  raised  money  enough  already  for  both  common  and 
high  school  purposes.  Can  the  district  now,  at  a  special  meeting, 
divide  the  amount,  and  devote  the  proper  portion  to  the  high  school? 

A.  The  district  has  this  power. 

DISTURBAKCE  OF  SCHOOL. 

Q.  A  young  lady  of  seventeen  has  been  forcibly  ejected  from  school 
by  the  board,  but  persists  in  returning  and  sitting  in  the  school-house 
and  annoying  the  teacher,  who  does  not  allow  her  to  recite.  What 
is  the  remedy? 

A.  A  summary  remedy  is  to  eject  her  again,  by  physical  force,  if 
she  will  not  retire  when  requested.  Another  remedy  is  found  in  sec. 
140,  School  Code. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Dbar  JouBNAii. —  FindiDg  an  hour's  leisure,  I  send  you  a  few  notes  from  the 
heart  of  New  England.  Entering  Massachusetts  by  the  Troy  and  Boston  rail- 
road, I  noticed  Williamstown,  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state^  with  scnne 
interest)  remembering  that  her  college  has  furnished  our  state  university  with 
two  presidents.  The  town  lies  lapped  quietly  among  the  hills,  but  the  college 
buildings  are  certainly  not  set  un  a  hill  —  they  are  not  to  be  seen  by  a  passing 
traveler.  The  institution  courts  observation,  I  suppose,  rather  by  the  work  it 
performs,  the  men  it  sends  out,  than  by  exposing  itself  to  bleak  winds.  The  vil- 
lage is  a  resort  for  summer  tourists,  and  is  undergoing  some  improvements  at 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Olmstead,  of  New  York. 

Passing  North  Adams,  a  growing,  busy  place,  you  enter  the  Hoosac  Tunnel. 
Tou  see  a  dark  hole  at  the  base  of  the  mountain;  with  the  lamps  lighted,  3'ou  are 
whisked  into  it,  and  in  less  than  fifleen  minutes  you  are  in  daylight  again,  and 
see  a  dark  hole  behind  you.  But  that  hole,  with  forty  miles  of  railroad,  cost 
$13,000,000,  and  twenty  years  of  labor.  It  is  owned  by  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  is  destined,  doubtless,  to  render  that  energetic  little  state  and  its  com- 
mercial metropolis  a  corresponding  benefit. 

Greenfield,  my  first  stopping  place,  is  the  very  type  of  a  pleasant,  prosperous, 
steady  going  New  England  village.  People  out  here  don't  affect  the  dignity 
of  cities  as  much  as  we  do,  when  they  count  two,  three,  or  four  thousand.  The 
traveler  should  not  fail  to  go  to  the  "  Poet's  Seat,*'  a  high  crag  of  trap  rock  near 
here,  from  the  top  of  which  can  be  a  had  a  charming  view  of  (he  surrounding 
country,  now  in  all  its  freshness  and  beauty.  At  Turner's  Falls,  13'ing  at  the 
foot  of  this  crag,  on  Connecticut  river,  a  considerable  manufacluring  village  has 
grown  up  since  I  visited  the  spot  forty  years  ago,  including  a  cutlery  establish- 
ment. In  the  line  of  table  cutlery,  this  business  had  its  first  important  develop- 
ment in  this  country,  I  think,  in  this  vicinity. 

New  England  abounds  in  water  power.  Its  agricultural  population  do^  not 
increase,  but  a  great  development  of  varied  manufactures,  has  taken  place,  and 
every  little  stream  has  its  mills  or  shops.  At  present,  however,  many  of  them  are 
idle  or  doing  little.  At  one  village  where  I  stopped  a  day,  I  found  tliree  or  four 
hands  in  a  factory  for  baby  carriages,  where  a  few  years  ago  forty  or  fiAy  found 
employment.  And  so  with  other  manufacturing  industries.  At  one  place  a  large 
boot  factory  was  running,  but  could  pay  only  half  wages,  and  had  to  refuse  nu- 
merous applicants  for  work.  The  times  are  out  of  joint.  What  the  end  will  be 
it  is  difficult  to  foretell. 

I  expected  to  see  the  streams  dwindling  away  in  consequence  of  tho  removal 
of  timber;  but  it  would  appear  that  while  much  timber  has  been  cut  away,  a 
larger  expanse  of  the  thousand  hillsides  is  being  clothed  with  a  younger  growth^ 
and  the  streams,  this  year  at  least,  are  fuller  than  tliey  used  to  be  at  midsummer. 
But  the  season  has  been  exceptional  in  the  amount  of  rain.  As  to  shade  trees, 
nothing  can  compare  with  the  stately  rows  of  elms  and  maples  in  some  of  these 
old  villages. 
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Several  different  tendencies  are  observable  in  the  farming  interests  of  this  re- 
gion. As  the  older  people  on  the  farms  pass  away,  the  younger  ones  often  do 
not  incline  to  remain,  but  scatter  to  the  towns  and  cities,  or  to  the  west.  The 
poorer  farms  frequently  pass  into  strange  hands;  usually  those  of.  thrifty  Irish- 
men, who  have  saved  up  a  little  sum,  and  who  turn  farmers  in  a  small  way.  Bet- 
ter  farms  are  sometimes  annexed  to  similar  ones,  carried  on  by  enlightened  and 
enterprising  farmers;  while  some  of  the  poorest  seem  to  be  pretty  much  aban- 
doned, and  to  be  returning  to  forest.  The  outcome  of  all  this  is  a  curious  prob- 
lem. 

The  cemeteries,  of  which  I  visited  several,  suggested  reflections  somewhat  too 
sombre  to  record  here,  but  I  was  struck  with  the  longevity  indicated  by  many  of 
the  tombstones,  a  great  number  of  ages  reaching  from  60  to  90.  Taking  up  a 
country  paper  that  recorded  the  deaths  of  tlie  week  for  several  towns,  out  of  ten 
lives,  seven  averaged  733>^  years  each.  Other  trials  indicated  about  the  same. 
The  deaths  of  children  were  not  all  given,  I  judge. 

The  schools  in  town  were  closed.  I  noticed  that  the  country  school  houses  were 
generally  neat  and  in  good  repair.  Entering  one,  I  found  the  interior  to  be  in- 
viting, but  the  furniture  somewhat  ancient.    The  good  school  dame,  Mistress 

,  was  on  her  78th  term!    Whether  that  implied  39  years'  service,  summer 

and  winter,  I  did  not  venture  to  ask;  but  on  learning  that  she  was  a  native  of 
Chesterfield,  N.  H.  (the  school  was  in  Vermont,  not  far  distant),  I  remarked  that 

I  once  had  a  schoolmate  in  the  academy  there,  by  the  name  of  Ezekiel . 

"That  was  my  brother!"  exclaimed  the  good  school  mistress,  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  dish  of  chat.  Making  the  inevitable  ''few  remarks'*  to  the  children,  I 
left  them  to  the  faithful,  if  somewhat  antiquated,  instructions  of  their  mistress. 
The  same  day  I  met  another  teacher,  a  maiden  of  twenty  summers,  who  inquired 
with  interest  about  the  west. 

In  my  native  village,  on  the  banks  of  the  beautitul  Ashuelot,  the  old  school- 
house,  of  two  rooms  with  a  hall  overhead,  had  been  removed  from  its  place,  after 
a  service  of  fifty  years,  wheeled  into  line  with  the  shops  and  stores,  and  put  to 
ignoble  purposes;  but  its  little  cupola  still  marked  its  primitive  glory.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great,  broad,  hunchbacked  tavern,  with  its  different  eras  of  archi- 
tecture, and  its  windows  of  many  sizes,  together  with  its  capacious  barns  and 
spacious  yard,  whence  stage  coaches  and  their  steeds  once  issued,  and  where  the 
menagerie  and  the  circus  used  to  display  their  attractions,  had  disappeared,  and 
on  the  ground  was  a  handsome  and  stately  school  house,  with  its  accommoda- 
tions for  several  departments,  including  a  high  school,  and  an  ample  lawn,  set 
with  choice  elms  and  maples.  The  school  was  not  in  session,  but  the  high  school, 
I  learned,  was  for  the  whole  town.  The  town  had  **  adopted"  the  high  school 
system,  as  the  law  of  the  state  (New  Hampshire)  now  permits,  and  the  authori- 
ties endeavored  to  make  the  system  popular,  and  the  school  useful  to  all  parts  of 
the  town.  I  was  told  that  the  plan  meets  with  favor.  It  was  that  which  was 
contemplated,  namely,  town  high  schools,  in  the  enactment  of  our  own  high- 
school  law,  but  something  entirely  different  has  been  the  result.  When  we  have 
a  town  system  proper,  we  shall  begin  to  have  town  high  schools,  not  before. 

I  am  not  here,  however,  dear  Journal,  to  examine  schools  or  to  discuss  school 
systems,  but  for  rest;  and  nowhere  can  it  be  found  in  greater  perfection  than* 
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among  these  beautiful  New  England  hills  and  valleys,  beside  its  gurgling  brook 
and  placid  ponds.  The  charm  of  this  region  can  be  appreciated  only  by  one 
born  here,  and  returning  from  a  long  sojourn  in  the  monotonous  prairie  regioa 
of  the  west.  And  it  is  not  alone  that  the  eye  has  such  an  infinite,  ever  changing 
variety  of  forms  upon  which  to  rest,  but  all  objects  are  invested  with  a  grace  and 
delicacy  unknown  at  the  west,  and  which  is  no  mean  compensation  for  a  soil 
lacking  in  the  generous  fertility  of  our  own.  The  trees,  the  shrubs,  the  flowexs, 
the  very  weeds,  are  more  delicate  and  symmetrical  in  form ;  the  streams  are  per- 
petually assuming  new  aspects;  the  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys  entrance  the 
eye  with  countless  forms  of  beauty,  and  not  unfrequently  of  grandeur.  But  I 
must  close,  and  I  must  leave  thee,  O  New  England,  and  see  thee  perhaps  no 
more ! 

Greenfield,  Mass.,  July  15, 1878.  P. 


EDITORIAL. 


The  paper  which  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury  prepared  on  the  "  History  of  the  Wia- 
consin  Teachers'  Association,"  and  read  before  the  annual  session  of  that  body  a 
3'^ear  ago,  has  been  printed  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages,  and  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  association.  This  paper,  which  U  as  complete  as  the 
space  would  allow,  is  accompanied  with  tables  giving  the  statistics  of  all  the 
sessions,  with  the  officers,  and  number  of  members  enrolled  each  year;  and  with 
a  list  of  the  various  addresses  and  essays  presented  at  the  sessions  from  the  be- 
ginning.  No  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  work  required  in  preparing  such 
a  historical  statement,  knows  little  of  the  patient  research  needed  to  reach  and 
verify  the  numerous  facts  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet.  From  a  partial  investiga- 
tion of  the  same  field  two  years  ago,  the  writer  can  testify  to  the  singular  accuracy 
and  completeness  of  the  work.  It  must  aid  materially  in  strengthening  the  as- 
sociation, as  it  furnishes  for  the  teachers  of  the  state  information  of  its  opera- 
tions, which  extend  through  twenty-five  years,  and  have  influenced  most  power- 
fully all  our  educational  interests.  The  thanks  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion were  due  Prof.  Salisbury,  and  they  were  cordially  expressed  at  its  recent 
session,  for  his  faithful  exertions  in  preparing  and  publishing  this  history. 


Some  reaction  in  the  support  of  our  graded  and  high  schools,  was  expected  in 
the  arrangements  which  they  would  make  for  their  management  the  coming 
year.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  agitation  which  has  been  awakened  in  some 
portions  of  our  country  upon  the  subject  of  the  state  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion, has  disturbed  the  minds  of  some  leading  citizens  in  Wisconsin.  We  feared 
that  the  policy  of  maintaining  our  higher  schools  would  be  vigorously  attacked 
in  a  number  of  localities,  and  that  the  schools  therein  would  be  seriously  crip. 
pled.  In  this  respect  we  have  been  happily  disappointed.  Already  have  the 
boards  of  the  graded  and  high  schools  nearly  completed  the  arrangments  for 
conducting  their  schools  next  year.    In  some  cases  the  amounts  voted  for  their 
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sapport  have  been  decreased ;  and  the  wages  of  the  teachers  will,  therefore,  be 
lessened.  ^  A  few  changes  of  the  principals  in  these  schools  occur ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally observed  that  these  changes  are  less  in  number  than  usual.  This  fact  is  a 
very  gratifying  one.  A  teacher  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  school,  and  en- 
joying the  confidence  of  a  majority  of  the  patrons,  can  aid,  as  a  rule,  that  school 
much  more  than  can  a  stranger.  Our  intelligent  school  boards  are  finding  out 
this  truth ;  and  the  few  boards  which  have  refused  this  summer  to  reengage  tried 
and  efficient  principals,  may  discover  in  the  end  their  mistake.  We  maintain 
that  there  is  a  general  tendency  toward  greater  permanency  in  our  school  opera- 
tions. Any  opposition  which  now  exists  to  the  public  support  of  our  schools 
above  the  elementary,  will  increase  the  activity  of  their  friends,  and  strengthen 
the  public  sentiment  undrrlying  them. 

'£rc     ^<-  ^i   ht.    )Ul,^-i- 

The  meeting  of  the  institute  conductors  at  Geneva  Lake,  in  connection  with 
the  Teachers*  Association,  was  attended  by  about  forty  persons.  Bobt.  Graham 
was  chosen  chairman,  and  Hosea  Barns,  secretary.  Four  sessions  were  held ; 
and  though  the  weather  was  exceedingly  sultry  and  exhausting,  the  attendance 
and  the  interest  did  not  decline  in  the  least.  All  the  exercises  arranged  on  the 
programme  but  one,  were  presented.  The  only  regret  felt  was  that  more  time 
could  not  be  taken  to  discuss  a  greater  number  of  points  in  the  syllabus  for  1878. 
Pres.  Parker  presented  the  subject  of  Physiology  in  the  district  school ;  and 
Pres.  Albee,  that  of  Physical  Geography  in  the  same  school.  Prof.  Chas.  F.  Zim- 
mermann,  of  Milwaukee,  occupied  considerable  time,  in  a  most  instructive 
manner,  in  showing  his  method  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  elementary  schools,  t 
Bat  the  Phonic  Chart,  discussed  by  Prof.  A.  Salisbury,  proved  the  irrepressible 
aubject,  and  captured  portions  of  the  time  at  three  sessions. 

1^0  topic  excited  a  deeper  interest  than  the  Course  of  Study  for  District  Schools, 
presented  by  Prof.  Bobt.  Graham.    This  matter  has  claimed  the  attention,  more 
or  less,  of  our  prominent  teachers  at  their  conventions  the  past  eight  years. 
There  was  a  conviction  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  a  definite  course  of  study 
ahould  be  devised  and  furnished  to  our  ungraded  schools,  for  their  adoption. 
IThe  course  presented  here,  was  also  laid  before  the  Teachers*  Association,  and  / 
jaccepted  by  that  body.  It  is  not  claimed  that  it  is  yet  perfect,  nor  that  it  receivedf 
the  approval  of  all  the  teachers  present.    There  was  an  impression  on  the  part 
of  some  that  it  should  be  more  specific  —  going  more  into  the  details  of  the  in- 
atniction  given  in  the  district  schools.    It  is,  at  least,  an  attempt  in  the  right  di- 
rection ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  provoke  enough  thought  ^to  secure  its  full 
•development,  and  the  universal  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed.    If  tliis  can  be 
done  in  the  next  ten  years,  no  greater  good  can  be  effected  for  our  country  schools. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Thayer  presented  interesting  remarks  on  the  regulations  for  our 
district  schools  in  respect  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  state  superintend- 
ent, owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  occupied  only  a  few  moments  in  inviting 
the  conductors  of  the  institute  to  co-operate  with  him  in  defending  and  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  public  education  in  the  state.  The  points  in  which  we  are 
exx>osed  to  hostile  criticism,  should  be  understood ;  and  the  facts  and  arguments 
used  in  defense,  should  become  familiar  to  them. 

3  — Vol.  VIIL  — 8 
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The  receipts  of  the  State  University  were  last  year  $89,902.89.  This  amomit 
was  expended  during  that  time.  Less  tlian  one-half  of  it  was  raised  by  the  state 
tax;  the  balance  was  derived  from  the  interest  on  the  funds  invested,  from  tui- 
tion fees,  from  the  sale  of  the  Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home,  from  the  farm,  and  from 
the  laboratory. 

The  running  expenses  of  the  University  were  $56,051 08.  The  instructional 
force  cost  $34,877.44;  the  incidental  expenses  were  $6,845.98;  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  lights  was  |6,562.71 ;  the  repairs  amounted  to  $2,182.01 ;  the  expenses  on  the 
experimental  farm  were  $4,165.11 ;  there  were  p^id  for  printing  and  advertising 
1904.88;  and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  regents  were  $512.84. 

Of  the  sum  first  mentioned,  the  balance,  $38,851.86,  was  disbursed  as'foUowE: 
for  insurance,  $1,123.75;  for  libarary,  $1,474.58;  for  furniture,  $5,618.19 ;  for  cab- 
inet of  natural  history,  $153.91 ;  for  apparatus,  $2,668.41 ;  for  prize,  and  conting- 
ent expenses,  $40.00;  and  for  permanent  improvements,  $22,773.02.  Under  the 
last  item  nearly  all  the  money  was  paid  for  the  erection  of  a  barn  and  the  mag- 
netic observatory,  for  alterations  in  the  Ladies'  Hall,  for  the  construction  of  the 
water  supply,  and  for  completing  and  finishing  the  Science  Hall. 


No  topic  received  a  more  favorable  consideration  at  the  n.eeting  of  the  State 
Teachers*  Association  than  that  on  the  relations  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Miss  S.  A.  Stewart,  of  the  normal  department  of  the  Milwaukee 
public  schools,  presented  an  acceptable  paper  on  this  subject.  She  treated  it  ins 
practical,  piquant,  and  convincing  manner.  An  animated  discussion  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper.  The  general  drift  of  it  was  in  favor  of  testing  the  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  the  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  tlie  primary  depart- 
ments of  our  public  schools.  A  mother,  with  the  proper  feelings  and  the  right 
training,  might  reach  better  results  at  home  than  are  realized  in  the  Kindergar- 
ten ;  but,  as  a  rule,  her  work  is  too  severe,  and  her  culture  too  inadequate,  to 
give  the  proper  instruction.  Our  teachers  from  the  university  and  the  normal 
schools  should  better  understand  the  work  in  the  primary  schools;  and  the  Kin- 
dergarten will  bring  the  teacher  into  closer  contact  with  the  child  natnre.  The 
complaint  was  made  that  the  normal  school  board  had  not  properly  investigated 
this  subject;  and  had  not  prepared  their  schools  to  accept  and  use  this  system. 
The  association  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  urging  this  board  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Kindergarten  in  con  lection  with  one  or  more 
of  the  normal  schools.  

A  course  of  study  for  our  elementary  schools  has  been  published  in  connection 
with  the  syllabus  for  the  next  series  of  institutes.  It  was  adopted  at  the  recent 
annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  The  discussion  on  this  subject 
had  been  so  full  in  the  meeting  of  the  institute  conductors  that  none  took  place 
in  the  association.  This  was  regretted,  as  many  teachers  were  not  present  at  that 
meeting,  and  did  not  obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  this  course.  We  invite  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  scheme,  which  has  been  prepared  after  mature  deliberation. 
Let  the  county  superintendents  and  the  teachers  in  our  country  schools  examine 
this  subject,  with  the  view  of  adapting  it  to  the  work  of  these  schools ;  and  then 
aid  vigorously  in  securing  its  adoption.    The  aim  should  be  not  to  find  the  points 
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for  criticism,  but  how  to  make  it  the  most  serviceable.  The  general  plan  com- 
mends itself  to  the  Judgment  of  our  educators.  To  bring  about  the  changes  in 
our  school  management  and  instruction,  which  this  plan  proposes,  requires  united 
and  earnest  endeavors.  With  intelligent  and  persistent  action  on  this  subject  by 
the  great  body  of  the  teachers  and  school  officers  in  the  state,  we  can  succeed 
i  n  systematizing  and  grading  the  work  performed  in  our  elementary  schools. 

The  conductors  of  the  teachers'  institutes  will  occupy  some  time,  this  summer 
and  fall,  in  explaining  this  course,  and  in  devising  methods  for  its  introduction^ 
Let  the  effort  be  made  in  all  these  gatherings  to  create  a  strong  sentiment  ia 
favor  of  this  scheme.  With  this,  the  details  required  in  using  the  course  can 
soon  be  mastered,  and  the  difficulties  can  finally  be  removed. 


The  committee  on  institutes  have  arranged  for  holding  forty -three  institutes 
the  next  three  months.  No  two  occur  in  any  one  county.  Only  eight  county 
superintendents  who  were  aided  last  spring,  have  institutes  assigned  to  their  disr 
tricts  this  summer  and  fall.  A  portion  of  these  desire  to  change  the  time  for 
conducting  their  annual  institutes  from  the  spring  to  the  fall ;  and  the  others^ 
seem  to  be  in  the  condition  of  most  needing  institute  instruction  for  their  teach' 
ere.  Six  superintendents  had  their  applications  refused,  because  they  were 
helped  last  spring,  and  are  not  now  in  the  greatest  need,  or  because  they  could» 
not  make  arrangements  satisfactory  to  the  committee.  To  a  few  counties,  where 
institutes  have  not  been  held  from  one  to  two  years,  the  conductors  would  hav^ 
been  sent,  if  their  superintendents  had  arranged  for  calling  the  teachers  together. 
These  superintendents  should  consider  whether  they  are  not  depriving  their 
counties  of  that  aid  f^om  the  state  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  which  they 
imperitively  need.  To  withhold  institute  labor  from  the  teachers  for  two  years, 
when  there  is  no  reason  for  it  except  official  neglect,  is  a  serious  mistake. 

Of  the  forty-three  institutes,  twenty-seven  are  under  the  charge  of  the  regular 
conductors.  Twenty-five  assistant  conductors  —  a  less  number  than  were  em- 
ployed last  year — labor  chiefly  in  the  August  institutes.  Thirty-one  of  the  [in- 
stitutes are  in  session  two  weeks  each.  Assistance  is  promised  to  two  other  coun- 
ties, if  the  desired  arrangements  can  be  completed. 


In  two  respects,  at  least,  marked  improvements  should  be  made  in  our  insti- 
tutes. First,  A  much  larger  number  of  t?ie  teadiers  should  attend  them.  Last  year 
lees  tlian  one-half  of  the  public  school  teachers  in  the  state  received  no  instruc- 
tion in  the  institutes.  In  some  counties,  were  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  cer- 
tificates  were  granted,  less  than  one-third  of  that  number  were  enrolled Sby  the 
institute  conductors.  The  money  expended  by  the  state,  and  the  labor  performed 
in  this  work,  are  too  great  to  be  received  with  such  apathy.  Teachers  who  will 
not  make  the  necessary  exertions  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  thus  freely 
offered  them,  should  be  denied  positions  in  our  schools.  They  should  be  treated 
as  too  indolent  to  teach,  or  too  indifferent  in  obtaining  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions to  assume  the  charge  of  the  public  schools.  With  our  superior  methods 
of  conducting  institutes,  the  per  centage  of  attendance  is  much  less  than  in  some 
other  states  which  could  be  mentioned.    This  is  humiliating,  but  the  fact  should 
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be  known.  The  remedy  is  partially  in  the  hands  of  the  county  superintendents, 
but  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  Both  should  proportionally 
consider  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them. 

Second,  More  teachers  in  attendance  sJumld  take  a  greater  active  part  in  the  exer- 
cises.  Some  one  has  classified  the  members  of  our  institutes  as  toarkert  and  ob- 
servers. We  do  not  say  that  the  latter  class  are  not  benefitted ;  we  know  that  they 
would  retain  more  of  the  instruction  and  drill  by  an  energetic  participation  in 
all  the  work.  Let  the  timid  ones  acquire  confidence  in  themselves,  so  much  as  to 
ask  practical  questions,  and  to  recite  calmly  in  the  classes  wheneyer  called  upon. 
Let  no  one  shun  any  exercise  in  fear  of  exhibiting  his  ignorance,  or  of  inviting 
a  sharp  reproof  from  the  conductor.  These  institutes  are  not  appointed  with  the 
view  of  affording  the  teachers  a  social  time.  The  opportunity  for  visiting  and 
getting  acquainted,  is  merely  incidental.  The  exchange  of  views  upon  school 
work,  and  the  account  of  personal  experiences  in  teaching,  may  be  made  valu- 
able. Ko  doubt,  the  associations  here  formed  greatly  aid,  many  times,  the  teach- 
ers in  the  country.  But  the  Institute,  like  a  well-ordered  school,  is  for  careful 
:Study,  for  stimulating  thought,  for  acquiring  self-possession  under  strong  excite- 
ment, for  drill  in  observing  wholesome  and  rigid  regulations  for  conduct,  and 
for  ascertaining  how  much  one's  knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  exact 
and  serviceable.  Besides,  a  valuable  Aind  of  information  in  reference  to  the 
methods  of  teaching  and  conducting  a  school,  can  be  gained.  Then,  to  secure 
the  best  advantages  of  the  institute  work,  and  to  repay  the  state  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  and  toil,  each  attendant  should  strive  to  participate  f\illy  in  all 
ihe  exercises.  

THE  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LAW. 

In  a  short  article  under  this  head,  on  page  392,  Mr.  Pease  takes,  we  think,  some 
quite  untenable  positions : 

'*  First.—  After  a  single  school  district  has  adopted  the  high  school  system,  it 
then  becomes  a  high  school  district,"  and  "  ceases  to  be  a  common  school  dis- 
trict." His  argument,  not  to  recite  it  at  length,  is  in  brief,  that  it  must  be  so 
because  it  ought  to  be  so ;  because  it  is  more  convenient  to  view  it  in  that  light. 
'  (The  only  case,  by  the  way,  in  which  a  single  district  can  become  a  high  school 
district,  under  the  revision,  is  that  of  a  district  containing  within  its  limits  an 
incorporated  village.)  Now  if  the  revisers  had  intended  to  provide  that  the  pre- 
vious organization  and  corporate  existence  of  such  a  district  should  be  abrogated 
by  its  adoption  of  the  high  school  system,  they  would  have  said  so,  probably. 
Instead  of  this,  they  provide  for  other  officers  and  another  board,  to  have  charge 
of  the  high  school,  and  who  shall  do  every  thing  that  ordinary  officers  and  an 
ordinary  board  do,  that  is  applicable  to  such  high  school  district.  But  this  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  charging  them  with  the  duties  that  are  not  applica- 
ble to  the  high  school ;  that  pertain  to  the  district  simply  as  a  common  school 
district.  It  would  be  needless,  of  course,  to  elect  two  different  sets  of  persons 
as  common  school  officers  and  high  school  officers;  ordinarily,  at  least,  it  would 
be  more  convenient  to  elect  the  same  persons  to  both  sets  of  functions,  and  thus 
to  have  only  one  board.  But  the  law  is  changed  in  that  it  does  not  constitute 
the  common  school  board  of  a  district  the  high  school  board,  as  before. 
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The  second  position  taken  needs  no  comment  Sach  high  school  district,  in 
case  it  ceases  for  a  time  to  maintain  its  high  school,  or  its  high  school  organiza- 
tion,  does  not  forfeit  the  privilege  of  restoring  it.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the 
district,  as  a  common  school  district,  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  common  school. 

As  to  the  third  proposition,  it  has  no  foice  if  the  first  one  falls  to  the  ground* 
Not  only  so,  but  the  obvious  intent  of  the  section  referred  to,  496,  is  to  limit  the 
bestowment  of  aid  to  free  high  schools  to  those  cases  where  they  are  maintained 
in  a  building  not  used  for  other  school  purposes.  '*  Anp  high  school  district 
which  shall  have  established  and  maintained  a  free  high  school,  in  a  building 
not  used  for  other  sehooli  purposesy  for  not  less  than  three  months  in  each  year, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive,''  etc.  Now  this  provision  may  be  one  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  will  preclude  nearly  all  the  high  schools  in  the  state  from  receiving  aid, 
after  the  revision  of  the  statute  takes  effect;  but  the  remedy  is  found  in  frirther 
legislation ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  provision  applies  to  a  high  school  district 
that  contains  within  its  limits  an  incorporated  village,  just  the  same  it  applies 
to  one  that  contains  a  city,  or  is  identical  with  the  territorial  limits  of  a  city,  or 
town,  or  union  of  towns.  The  building  must  not  be  used  for  other  school  pur- 
poses, though  it  may  be  used  for  mercantile  or  manufacturing  purposes,  for  lec- 
tures, meetings,  or  what  not,  so  far  as  the  law  provides. 


A  New  School  Desk. — We  call  attention  to  a  new  desk  just  brought  out 
by  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  present 
time,  an  increasing  number  of  children  are  found  on  examination  to  have  more 
or  less  impaired  vision ;  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  it  was  53  per  cent;  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  42  per  cent.  It  is  believed,  and  on  good  grounds  we  think,  that 
bending  over  the  school  desk,  while  studying,  tends  to  induce  myopia^  or  short- 
sightedness, and  to  increase  and  confirm  the  defect,  if  it  already  exists.  The 
desk  above  referred  to  has  been  designed  a  view  to  lessen  or  prevent  the  evil. 
It  is  so  constructed  that,  when  the  pupil  is  studying,  half  the  desk  folds  back 
and  forms  a  book-holder,  bringing  the  book  at  a  proper  angle  before  the  eye,  and 
at  a  proper  distance  from  it,  while  the  pupil  sits  erect,  [and  uses  his  eyes,  it  is 
claimed,  without  strain,  fatigue,  or  injury.  Parents,  teachers,  and  school  officers 
cannot  but  be  much  interested  in  this  invention.  We  most  sincerely  hope  that 
it  may  prove  one  of  the  things  that  shall  help  to  preserve  the  eye-sight  of  our 
children.  A  book  holder  placed  on  an  ordinary  desk  operates  in  the  same  way. 
The  proper  admission  and  regulation  of  light  in  the  school  room  is  another  im. 
portant  thing  to  be  attended  to. 
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REPORT  ON  INSTITUTES  FOR  LAST  YEAR. 

The  following  report,  except  the  tabular  statements,  was  presented  and  adopted 

at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Regents  of  Normal  schools : 

The  committee  on  Institutes  submit  to  the  board  of  regents  the  following  re- 
port of  their  operations  since  the  last  annual  meeting. 
They  held  in  July,  a  year  ago,  a  meeting  of  the  institute  conductors,  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  annual  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association  at  Green 
Bay.  This  meeting  occupied  only  a  dav  and  an  evening;  and  while  not  largely 
attended,  it  was  a  profitable  occasion.  The  chief  work  consisted  in  the  discussion 
of  the  outline  of  the  studies  which  the  committee  had  prepared  for  the  institutes 
to  be  held  shortly  afterwards.  The  object  of  this  discussion  was  two-fold:  TV) 
I  familiarize  the  assistant  conductors  with  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the  insti- 
tutes, and  to  unify  the  instruction  given  by  all  the  conductors. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  holding  lorty-seven  institutes  during  the  three 
months  beginning  with  August  last  year.  Two  of  them,  in  Pierce  and  Taylor 
counties,  were  subsequently  abandoned.  Besides  the  regular  conductors,  Prols. 
Graham,  McGregor,  Salisbury,  and  Thayer,  thirty-one  assistant  conductors  were 
employed,  chiefly  in  August.  They  were  mainly  teachers  who  had  acquired  al- 
ready  some  experience  in  the  institute  work. 

The  spring  institutes  were  held  during  March  and  April.  They  were  twenty. 
one  in  number,  and  were  wholly  under  the  charge  of  the  regular  conductors.  Li 
addition  to  these,  two  were  appointed  for  Fond  du  Lac  and  Juneau  counties; 
but  they  were  suspended,  as  the  time  for  holding  them  did  not  accommodate  the 
teachers  of  these  counties. 

For  this  last  series  of  institutes  the  outline  of  studies  was  prepared  by  the  r^- 
ular  conductors,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee.  It  embraced  the  second 
portion  of  a  course  of  instruction  which  has  been  adopted,  to  cover  three  years. 
A  circular  containing  this  outline  was  published,  and  furnished  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  these  institutes. 

Reference  to  the  tables  given  shows  that  sixty-six  institutes  .were  in  session 
last  year,  all  of  which  have  reported.  Instruction  was  given  for  ninety-five  weeks 
in  thirty-seven  one-week,  and  twenty-nine  two-week  institutes.  This  makes  two 
institutes  more  than  those  held  the  year  before,  with  four  weeks  less  time.  This 
fact  is  due  to  the  change  of  the  normal  institutes  from  four  weeks'  duration  to 
two  weeks.  Both  series  of  institutes,  last  year,  were  attended  by  1,357  males, 
and  8,438  females,  the  whole  number  being  4,790.  The  attendance  was  239  over 
that  reported  for  the  previous  year. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  conductors  gives  us  the  fact  tliat,  of  the 
whole  number  attending  the  institutes,  8,013  had  previously  received,  and  1,707 
had  not  received,  instruction  in  former  institutes  in  the  state.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  the  kinds  of  the  scliools  in  which  the  members  of  the  institutes  have  pre- 
pared themselves  for  teaching.  Of  these,  410  have  attended  the  colleges  and 
universities;  394,  the  academies ;  460,  the  normal  schools;  2,055,  the  high  schools, 
and  1,188,  the  common  schools  only.  Of  those  present  at  the, institutes,  1,767  had 
never  taught  in  the  public  schools,  but  were  intending  to  teach. 

The  sixty-six  institutes  were  held  in  forty-eight  counties,  making  eighteen 
counties  which  were  favored  each  with  two  institutes.  The  committee  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  directions  to  appoint  institutes  in  those  counties  most 
needing  them  —  those  calling  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  the  more  remote  from 
the  normal  schools.  Still,  twelve  counties  did  not  enjoy,  last  year,  the  benefit  of 
institute  instruction.  In  six  of  these,  Ashland,  Bayfield,  Burnett,  Douglass,  Lin- 
coln, and  Taylor,  no  labor  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  has  ever  been 
performed.  This  is  owing  to  the  few  schools  organized  in  these  sparsely  set- 
tled sections.  One  of  these  counties,  Taylor,  asked  for  aid.  Of  the  remaining 
counties,  Dunn  and  Jefiersonhad  institutes  in  the  spring  of  1877;  the  other  four. 
Fond  du  Lac,  Milwaukee  (1st  Dist.),  Shawano,  and  Winnebago,  held  their  last 
institutes  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  1876. 

The  committee  have  labored  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  inter- 
ests under  their  charge.  They  have  had  frequent  mterviews  with  the  conductors, 
both  regular  and  assistant;  they  have  visited  a  majority  of  the  institutes,  and 
carefully  inspected  the  work  done  in  them ;  and  they  have  consulted  with  the 
county  superintendents  and  other  educators  of  the  state,  in  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  influence  which  the  institutes  are  exerting  over  them  and 
the  public  schools. 

The  expenditures  for  the  institutes,  the  past  year,  are  classified  as  follows : 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  regular  conductors $3,428  71 

Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  assistant  conductors 2, 436  21 
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Incidental  expenses  of. the  coont]^  superintendonts,  allowed.  88  95 

Service9(|^d  expenses  of  the  institute  committee -  -  279  10 

Expenses  for  lectures 114  60 

Printing  and  blank  ^books 960  30 

Total $6, 552  77 

Amount  of  state  appropriation $2,000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  board  of  normal  regents 5,000  00 

Total , $7,000  00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  WHirroRD, 
W.  H.  Chandler, 
Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Institute  Committee. 

THE  EXHIBITORY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  article  on  this  subject  was  prepared  for  the  Daily  Herald,  at 
Oeneva  Lake,  with  the  request  that  it  should  also  appear  in  the  Journal  of 
Education.    We  take  pleasure  in  giving  space  for  it.— Eds. 

The  exhibitory  department  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  the  basement 
of  the  opera  house,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting  now 
being  held  here,  and  every  one,  not  only  teachers,  but  others,  will  be  well  repaid 
for  the  trouble  of  examination. 

The  schools  having  a  representation  here  of  actnal  work  done  by  pupils,  rang- 
ing  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grades,  are  the  normal  school  of  Oshkosh, 
Milwaukee  public  schools,  especially  the  12th  ward,  including  Kindergarten 
work,  public  schools  of  La  Crosse,  Janesville,  Beloit,  and  Necedah.  The  county 
superintendents  work  is  also  shown.  The  basement  is  filled  with  this  sort  of 
exhibits,  and  it  shows  that  in  these  schools  the  teaching  has  either  been  very  ex- 
cellent,  or  that  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  since  the  time  when  we 
wrestled  with  pot-hooks. 

In  the  exhibits  of  the  schools,  the  matters  shown  by  each  have  a  great  similarity, 
and  one  goes  far  to  show  what  is  done  by  the  others.  The  Milwaukee  12th  dis- 
trict school  is  the  first  as  one  enters  the  door,  and  an  idea  of  its  exhibits  serves  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  all,  excepting  as  it  is  connected  with  the  Kindergarten 
system,  which  is  taught  in  this  school.  We  find  here  the  examination  papers  of 
the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  neatly  bound  and  indexed.  Every  department  of 
the  school  is  shown  by  the  work  of  its  pupils.  A  few  books  containing  the 
specimens  of  the  scholars,  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  old,  is  of  great  interest^^to 
most  of  the  visitors,  for  it  shows  what  a  careful  mechanical  training  of  the  child, 
when  taken  very  young,  will  do.  Specimens  of  the  work  of  children,  seven  and 
eight  years  old,  are  really  remarkable  for  their  neatness;  their  writing  excels  a 
great  part  of  the  letters  that  we  get  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  while  one 
specimen  by  a  girl  of  twelve  years  —  Nellie  Griffiths  —  was  almost  faultless.  Of 
-course  all  this  work  was  mechanical,  but  in  the  other  branches  where  study  is 
required,  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  well  the  little  chaps  have  done.  The  orig- 
inal compositions  of  a  few  little  tods,  only  seven  years  old,  were  very  unique, 
And  we  would  like  to  reproduce  them  had  we  the  space  to  spare,  which  we 

havenU. 
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The  drawing  department  of  the  Milwaukee  schools  is  under  a  separate  system 
flrom  the  rest  of  the  schools.  Prof.  Ghas.  Zimmermann,  an  enthusidft  in  that  line, 
has  charge  of  this  important  position.  He  holds  drawing  institutes  eveiy  Sat- 
urdaj  afternoon,  at  which  the  teachers  are  obliged  to  attend.  They  then  teach 
the  children  what  they  have  learned.  The  whole  of  the  11,000  school  children  of 
Milwaukee  have  to  learn  to  draw  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  schools.  The  pencil 
and  slate  are  given  to  them  on  their  entrance,  and  it  is  the  chief  method  of  in. 
struction  used.  A  large  number  of  drawings  are  shown,  most  of  which  are  orig- 
inal  designs,  many  are  specimens  of  object  drawing  and  memory  drawings. 

The  public  school  exhibit,  of  La  Crosse,  very  ably  engineered  by  Prof.  C.  W. 
Roby,  shows  how  the  work  of  teachers  may  be  systematized.  Probably  no  city 
in  the  state  can  show  a  system  where  every  scholar  is  so  under  the  control  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools  as  in  La  Crosse.  The  superintendent  has  his  office  in 
the  city,  where  reports  are  brought  to  him  in  regard  to  every  matter  pertaining 
to  the  pupils.  All  work  done  has  to  pass  through  his  hands  for  examination^ 
but  the  labor  of  making  these  reports  has  been  so  systematized  that  it  really  is 
no  labor  at  all.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  map-drawing  are  shown  in  this 
collection. 

Oshkosh  [Normal  school  has  a  large  number  of  anatomical  and  physiological 
charts  which  were  made  by  pupils  who  were  taking  a  fourteen  weeks  course  in 
physiology,  and  after  only  twelve  weeks  instruction  in  drawing.  How  they  did 
it  is  a  wonder.  The  charts  are  perfect  in  every  respect  of  detail  and  color.  The 
work  of  children  in  the  composition  of  original  music  is  a  special  feature  of 
this  exhibit.  Two  young  Misses,  Flora  Harshaw,  daughter  of  Postmaster  Har- 
shaw,  and  Nia  Sawyer,  grand-daughter  of  the  redoubtable  Hon.  Philetas  Sawyer, 
have  each  a  piece  of  music  which  exhibits  high  musical  powers.  These  girls 
are  only  18  years  of  age.  The  most  interesting  exliibit,  however,  is  the  Kinder- 
garten work,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Richardson  of  Milwaukee.  The 
Kindergarten  system  is  not  to  teach  the  child  to  learn  things  by  memorizing 
definitions  given  in  books,  for  he  has  no  books.  He  makes  his  own  books,  and 
learns  objects  and  numbers  before  he  can  read. 

The  work  of  the  first  school  year  is  somewhat  as  follows : 

Class  A.— Work  of  the  first  six  months,  copied  by  the  teachers,  designed  to  show  the  kind 
of  work  done  by  children  before  they  can  write  or  draw. 

Class  B.—  Pupils'  work  after  they  have  learned  to  write  and  draw,  designed  to  show  the  akiU 
of  hand  and  eye  as  developed  by  the  first  year  of  school. 
Scfiedvle  —  Class  A  Include,  as  far  as  possible,  copies  of  the  following: 

1.  (a),  Forms  of  Beauty;  (b),  Forms  of  Knowledge,  laid  by  pupils  with  block,  tablets  and 
sticks. 

2.  Colored  designs,  mounted. 

8.  Diagrams  showing  how  number,  direction,  etc.,  are  taught  with  the  above  named  material. 
Class  B  differs  Arom  the  above  in  that  all  work  is  to  be  performed  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
It  is  also  more  comprehensive,  and  includes : 

1.  Forms  drawn  from  using  blocks,  tablets  and  sticks  as  patterns. 

2,  Original  forms  designed  and  mounted  by  pupils. 

8.  Colored  designs  formed  fh)m  folding,  cutting  and  mounting  colored  paper. 

4.  Free  hand  drawing,  both  copy  and  design. 

5.  Language,  written  spelling  of  words  learned  in  connection  with  talks  and  plays. 

6.  Examples  showing  a  knowledge  of  various  numbers  less  than  ten. 

The  difference  between  the  system  as  here  shown,  and  the  European  system,  is 
Ycry  freat  as  regards  actual  results,  the  principle  being  the  same.  The  cast  of 
the  old  Kindergarten  work  was  one  objection  to  it,  it  being  from  twelre  to  four- 
teen dollars  for  each  pupil,  while  this  system  costs  only  thirty-fire  cents  for  the 
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apparatus  absolutely  necessary,  and  only  one  dollar  for  the  fullest  assortments 
This  item  of  cheapness  will  tend  to  make  Kindergarten  work  popular,  as  il 
should,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  no  branch  of  education  is,  or  rather  can  be,  of  so* 
much  importance  as  this  same  approved  system  of  teaching  the  young. 


SUMMER  AND  FALL  INSTITUTES. 


County. 

Place. 

Time. 

W'ks 

2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
2 

I 

2 

1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Conductor. 

Calumet 

Chilton 

Aug.  5 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  23 
Sept.  SO 
Oct.    7 
Oct.  21 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  16 
Aug.  6 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  2 
Sept.  16 
Sept.  80 
Oct.  14 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  12 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  2 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  19 
Sept  2 
Sept  16 
Sept  30 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  26 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  19 
Sept.  2 
Sept  16 
Sept  23 
Sept  30 
Oct.  14 
Oct.  21 
Aug.  5 
Aug.  lU 
Aug.  19 
Aug.  19 

R.  Graham. 

Manitowoc . . . 
Sheboygan. . . . 
Door 

Manitowoc 

Plymouth 

Sturgeon  Bay. . . . 

Shawano 

^Oconto 

R.  Graham  &  W.  A.  Walker.. 
R.  Graham  &  B.  R  Grogan. 
R.  Graham. 

Shawano 

Oconto 

R.  Graham. 
R.  Graham. 

Waushara .... 
Fond  du  Lac.. 

Brown 

Winnebago. . . 
Marathon .... 

Plainfleld 

Fond  du  Lac 

WestDepere 

^eenah 

R.  Graham. 

R.  Graham . 

H.  Barns  &  A.  A.  Miller. 

A.  O.  Wright  &  F.  A.  Morgan^ 

Hosea  Barns. 

Wausau 

Kewaunee  .... 
Orant 

Kewaunee 

Lancaster 

Mineral  Point  . . . 

Eau  Claire 

Montello.. 

W.  A  Walker. 

D.  McGregor  &  A.  R.  Sprague 

D.  McGregor  &  A.  R.  Sprague- 

D.  McGregor. 

D.  McGregor. 

D.  McGregor. 

D.  McGregor. 

N.  C.  Twining  &  J.  T.  Lunn^ 

B.M.Reynold8&  T.F.  Frawley 

B.  M.  Reynolds  &  C.  H.  Nye. 

Geo.  Beck  &  T.  C.  Richmond. 

A.  J.  Button  &  O.  B.  Wyman. 

A.  Salisbury  &  J.  Q.  Emory. 

A.' Salisbury  &  H.  D.  Maxson. 

A.' Salisbury. 

A.  Salisbury. 

A.  Salisbury. 

I.  N.  Stewart  &  D.  H.  Flett 

A.  A.  Miller  &  D.  H.  Flett. 

J.  Q.  Emery  &  J.  M.  Rait 

J.  B.  Thayer  &  F.  D.  Ensign  ► 

J.B.  Tliayer  &  J.  H.Cummings- 

J.  B.  Thayer. 

J.  B.  Thayer. 

J.  B.  Thayer. 

J.  B.  Thayer. 

J.  B.  Thayer. 

J.  B.  Thayer. 

A.  Earthman. 

A.  Earthman. 

iv wa  ....    ■••• 

£au  Claire 

Marquette .... 

Adams 

Dane,2ddi8t. . 
Sauk 

Friendship 

Middleton 

Keedsburg! 

New  Lisbon 

Richland  Center. 

Darlington 

ViroQua 

Juneau 

Richland 

Lia  Fayette.... 
Vernon ....... 

Jefferson 

Rock,2ddi8t.. 
Kenosha  .  . . 

Fort  Atkinson... 
Milton 

Wilmot 

Kacine 

Green  Lake... 

Ozaukee 

Milwaukee,  2d 
Walworth 

Rochester 

Kingston 

Port  Washington . 

Wauwatosa 

Elkhorn 

Buffalo 

Alma • . 

Trempealeau.. 

Wood 

La  Crosse 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Barron 

Galcsville 

Centralia 

Onalaska 

Chippewa  Falls.. 

Neillsville 

Shetek 

Taylor. 

Dunn 

Polk 

Medford 

Menomonie 

Farmington  Centr 
Black  RiYes  Falls. 
New  Richmond.. 

Jackson 

St  Croix 

A.  J.  Hutton  &  T.  F.  Frawley.. 
L.  D.  Harvey. 

Madison,  Ft«.,  July  2, 1878. 


Wm.  C.  Whitford, 
W.  H.  Chai^dler, 
Wm.  E.  Smith, 

Institute  Committee;. 
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Report  op  the  Commissioner  op  Education.    For  the  year  1876.    Waahiag- 
ton:  Goyernment  Printing  Office,  1878. 

This  volume  contains  in  all  1,154  compact  pages.  Some  200  are  deroted  to  the 
report  proper ;  about  600  to  abstracts  from  other  reports,  etc.,  and  the  remaining 
450  to  statistical  tables.  The  interval  of  nearly  two  years  between  the  date  of 
the  report  itself  and  the  publication  of  the  entire  volume,  is  due,  we  suppose,  in 
part,  to  the  delay  incident  to  obtaining  materials  for  the  abstracts  and  tables  and 
to  the  work  of  compiling;  and  in  part  to  the  slowness  of  operations  in  the  print- 
ing office.  In  connection  with  the  reports  for  1874  and  1875,  a  vasi  store- 
ihouse  of  information,  together  with  means  for  comparison  and  for  the  measure 
of  progress,  is  afforded  by  this  publication,  up  to  the  close  of  1876.  We  note  im- 
provements in  the  methods,  fullness,  and  accuracy  of  the  matters  presented.  One 
drawback  is  the  variety  of  laws  and  usages  in  the  different  states,  and  vaiying 
practices  in  institutions  of  a  similar  character,  rendering  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  present  as  many  things  in  as  clear  tabular  form  as  would  be  desira- 
ble. If  the  general  government  has  to  do  at  all  with  education,  it  might  as  well 
do  something  to  aid  in  simplifying  and  unifying  educational  reports,  though  it 
maybe  impracticable  to  change  materially  the  educational  customs  of  the  differ- 
ent states. 

The  Year  Book  op  Education.    By  Henry  Kiddle,  and  Alex.  J.  Schem.    New 
York :  E.  Steiger.    London :  Sampson  &  Low.  420  pp.,  large  8vo. 

The  editors  of  this  work  will  at  once  be  recognized  as  the  editors  of  the  Cyclo- 
paedia of  Education,  to  which  the  Year  Book  is  in  fact  a  supplement;  a  supple- 
ment that  needs  to  be  continued  fVom  year  to  year,  that  the  means  of  knowledge 
may  keep  pace  with  educational  progress  and  improvement.  That  the  work  is 
fresh,  and  that  the  editors  present  matters  of  present  and  pressing  interest,  will 
be  seen  in  the  tact  that  among  the  topics  brought  forward  prominently,  are  the 
co-education  of  the  sexes,  compulsory  school  attendance,  denominational  schools, 
school  savings  banks,  the  metric  system,  pedagogic  museums,  and  social  econ- 
omy. Although  entitled  the  Year  Book  for  1878,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all,  by  any  means,  of  the  statistical  facts  presented  come  down  so  late  as  to  em- 
brace returns  for  the  present  year,  but  the  latest  information  attainable  is  given. 
It  is  proper  to  note  that  about  100  pages  arc  occupied  with  a  catalogue  of  edu- 
cational works,  and  with  book  lists  and  price  lists  of  various  educational  pub- 
lishers ;  but  this  makes  the  work  much  more  convenient  and  useful. 

Domestic  Monthly.  In  the  August  number,  besides  the  usual  timely  and 
Judicious  comments  on  the  fashions,  there  is  also  an  instructive  article  on  dress- 
making, in  which  ladies  will  find  many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions  regard- 
ing  the  construction  of  all  kinds  of  garments.  For  fullness,  fi-eshness,  and  relia- 
bleness of  its  fashion  reports,  this  magazine  is  excellent,  and  its  information  can 
be  turned  to  practical  account.  The  literary  contents  are,  as  usual,  of  a  hi^ 
^rder,  and  embrace  a  very  interesting  paper  on  Art,  by  Caroline  A.  Merighi.  The 
DoTMBtic  Monthly  is  published  by  Blake  &  Company,  840  Broadway,  New  York, 
.at  $1.50  per  year,  inclusive  of  pattern  premium.    Specimen  copies,  15  cents. 
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NOTES. 


Prkbidekt  BAScoXf  of  the  State  Univerfrity, 
is  spending  his  vacation  in  Colorado. 

The  State  University  opens  its  fall  term 
Sept.  4th,  and  continnes  it  fifteen  weeks . 

H.  D.  KiNNET,  of  Whitewater,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  the  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Woncwoc. 

Prof.  B.  M.  Retnolds  goes  to  Northflcld, 
Minn.,  to  take  the  charge  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  city. 

John  H.  Botle,  of  Cold  Springs,  has  been 
liired  as  the  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Reedsbarg,  Sank  Co. 

Mb.  L.  D.  Roberts,  who  taught,  last  year,  at 
Shawano,  goes  to  Stoughton  next  year  at  the 
head  of  the  public  school. 

The  fall  term  of  Elroy  seminar}-  begins 
Aug.  29th,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks.  The 
old  teachers  are  retained. 

The  attendance  at  the  high  school  in  Mon- 
tello,  Marquette  county,  was  95  per  cent,  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  terms. 

Twelve  pupils  graduated,  June  28th,  in  the 
high  school  at  Berlin.  This  is  a  good  record 
lor  the  principal,, Prof.  I.  N.  Stewart. 

Fbof.  Geo.  R.  Kleeberoeb,  lately  of  the 
Whitewater  Normal  School,  has  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia to  teach  in  a  public  school  at  Salinas. 

H.  W.  BBMiNa,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, hss  been  engaged  as  the  principal  of 
the  high  school  at  NeillsvUle,  Clark  county. 

C.  M.  Gates,  of  Clinton  Junction,  has  secur- 
ed the  charge  of  the  Waupaca  high  school  for 
the  next  year.  He  has  already  taught  with  ex- 
cellent success. 

Henrt  J.  CuBTis,  who  has  been  teaching 
the  past  two  years  the  graded  school  at  Milton 
Junction,  takes  the  principal  ship  of  the  school 
at  Juneau,  Dodge  Co. 

Mbs.  Ada  Rat  Cooke,  a  graduate  of  both 
the  Whitewater  Normal  School  and  Milton 
college,  takes  charge  of  the  public  school  at 
Sdgerton,  Rock  Co.,  next  year. 

Geo.  F.  Foster,  a  graduate  of  Beloit  college, 
opens  the  high  school  at  New  Lisbon,  as  the 
principal,  Sept.  16th.  He  has  already  won  an 
excellent  reputation  as  a  teacher. 

We  learn  that  Prof.  C.  F.  Vicbahn  is  making 
a  most  thorough;  study  of  pedagogics.  He  is 
using  all  the  German  works  on  the  subject 
MThich  he  can  obtain. 


Tm  lUl  term  of  Milton  college  opens  Sept* 
4th,  and  continues  tiilrteen  weeks.  The  fsc- 
ulty— nine  in  number  — is  the  ablest  the  in- 
stitution has  ever  employed. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  eighteen  mem- 
bers  of  the  Beloit  high  school  were  held,  June 
28th.  The  class  motto  was,  **The  end  not 
yet.^'*  This  school  takes  a  front  rank  In  the 
state. 

Last  year  institutes  were  held  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  all  the  counties  but  one ;  and  the  at- 
tendance upon  them  ranged  fh>m  96  to  96  per 
cent,  of  all  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  public 
schools. 

T.  C.  Richmond,  superintendent  of  Green 
county,  opens,  August  19th,  his  usual  fall  insti- 
tute for  six  weeks.  He  will  be  assisted  by  ex- 
Superintendcnt  Morgan,  and  Profs.  Twining 
and  Rait. 

L.  L.  Wright,  superintendent  of  Waupaca 
county,  writes  that  he  wUl  hold  a  two  weeka* 
institute  at  Weyauwega,  beginning  August 
a6th.  He  will  depend  on  home  help  for  the 
instruction. 

The  high  school  at  Lodi  graduated,  June 
21st,  eight  pupils.  The  exercises  were  of  a 
superior  character.  The  school  board  very 
sensibly  retain  Prof.  W.  £.  Todd,  as  principal 
another  year. 

Prof.  J.  II.  Terry,  principal  of  the  high 
school  of  Mineral  Point,  made  a  full  and  sat- 
isfactory report,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  the 
condition  of  the  school.  It  was  published  in 
the  county  papers. 

PRor.  J.  D.  Bond  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom 
have  been  connected  for  several  years  with 
the  public  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  attend- 
ed the  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers^ 
Association,  at  Geneva  Lake. 

Chas.  F.  ZiMJCERXAMir,  teacher  of  drawing  in 
the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee,  will  give  in- 
struction in  this  branch  for  a  week  at  each  of 
the  institutes  held,  in  August,  at  Chilton,  Lan- 
caster, Elkhorn,  and  Neenah. 

Dr.  James  W.  Strong,  president  of  Carle- 
ton  college,  Northfleld,  Minn.,  formerly  of  Be- 
loit, goes  to  Europe  to  remain  until  winter, 
for  a  much  needed  rest.  He  is  building  up  an 
able  and  well  endowed  institution. 

Prof.  Bbioos,  who  has  been  principal  of  a 
ward  school  in  Racine,  takes  the  place  of  his 
brother,  the  coming  year,  in  the  high  school, 
north  side,  at  Manitowoc. 
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M.  E.  N0RRI8,  superintendent  of  Crawford 
county,  expects  to  hold  an  inetitnte  at  Sene- 
ca, the  second  week  in  September.  He  de- 
pends on  such  aid  as  he  can  procure  in  his 
county,  and  expects  a  large  attendance  of  the 
teachers. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  at  Fabyan^s,  in  the 
White  Mountains,  attention  was  quite  largely 
given  to  the  papers  and  discussions  upon 
"  School  Supervision,"  and  "  The  Examina- 
tion of  Teachers." 

The  educational  exhibit  of  this  country  at 
the  Paris  exposition,  is  said  to  be  very  credit- 
able. The  prompt  response  for  materials  f^om 
the  several  states,  and  the  energy  of  Superin- 
tendent Philbrick,  have  secured  this  result. 
Only  13,000  were  contributed  by  our  govern- 
ment to  famish  this  exhibition. 

The  school  house  and  furniture  of  District 
Ko.  18,  m  the  town  of  Mineral  Point,  Iowa 
county,  were  totally  destroyed  by  the  tornado. 
May  28d.  This  district  is  largely  in  debt,  and 
has  no  money  by  which  it  can  build  another 
house.  It  has  appealed  to  the  state  for  aid, 
which,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  the  power  to 
grant,  ftirther  ihan  loaning  money  on  interest 
to  assist  in  the  erection  of  a  house. 

The  town  of  Muscoda,  Grant  county,  has 
organized,  the  past  year,  a  township  high 
school.  Prof.  Harvey  K.  Smith,  a  (graduate  of 
Oshkosh  Normal  School,  has  had  the  charge 
of  it.  The  efficient  work  which  he  has  per- 
formed, is  shown  by  the  fifty  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, and  their  high  standing  at  the  examina- 
tions the  close  of  the  year. 

DuiUNo  the  session  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association,  it  was  found  impossible  to  pro- 
cure time  for  the  meeting  of  the  principals  of 
the  tree  high  schools.  Thursday  afternoon 
was  set  down  for  this  meeting,  but  the  Asso- 
ciation was  compelled  to  occupy  that  time  in 
order  to  complete  its  business. 

Erastus  C.  Benedict,  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  said,  in  his  address 
of  welcome  before  the  convocation  of  that 
body,  July  18th,  as  follows :  "  The  good  of  the 
state  requires  that  its  educational,  as  well  as 
Its  military  interests  shall  be  protected.  It 
Is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  state  ought 
to  pay  only  for  instruction  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  It  wants,  besides  these, 
that  education  and  cultivation  which  give  the 
world  that  assurance  of  a  man  with  all  his  ftic- 
nltles  sharpened,  and  powers  strengthened 
and  muUiplied,/or  these  are  the  toealthqfthe 
stated  The  higher  education  of  the  citixen  is 
not,  therefore,  private  property. 


The  salary  of  the  four  regular  condictei 
of  institutes.  Profs.  Graham,  McGregor,  81I- 
isbury,  and  Thayer,  was  established  at  fW 
each,  per  annum,  at  the  last  meeting  of  tke 
normal  regents. 

The  tuition  of  each  pupil,  in  the  intenMdi- 
ate  grade  of  the  four  normal  schools,  hss  bea 
fixed  at  thirty  cents  per  week. 

Last  year,  the  receipts  for  tuitlos,  book 

rents,  and  book  sales,  in  the  normal  Nhools, 

were  as  follows : 

Platteville, SMSIS 

Whitewater, ifl8« 

Oshkosh 5,448  tt 

River  Falls,    >. 3,«77 

Total |15J8r« 

The  two  terms  in  Latin,  which  have  tea 
required  of  the  students  in  the  elemattij 
course  in  the  normal  schools  who  enter  tb« 
higher  course,  have  been  eliminated. 

Prof.  IIbnrt  Fbeemax,  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Kockford,  III.,  for  ths 
past  nineteen  years,  and  Prof.  B.  F.  Stsnlej, 
principal  of  the  public  school  at  Kichmood, 
111.,  were  in  attendance  at  the  late  meetiasof 
the  Teachers^  Association;  and  were  Bide 
honorary  members  of  that  body. 

The  Herald,  a  weekly  paper  published  ii 
Geneva  Lake,  was  issued  daily  during  tbc  se^ 
sion  of  the  Teachers^  Association.  It  con- 
tained ftill  accounts  of  the  operations  of  tbe 
Institute  Conductors'  meeting,  and  of  the  piro- 
ceedings,  papers,  and  discussions  of  theAeso- 
elation.  Mr.  J.  £.  Heg,  the  editor,  laid  the 
teachers  present  under  obligations  for  hueo* 
terprise  in  this  matter,  and  for  the  many  oth- 
er favors  which  he  showed  them. 

SuPT.  Burton,  of  Janesville,  sends  m  a 
neatly  printed  sheet  of  selections  designed  to 
supplement  the  reading  lessons  in  the  schools, 
and  compiled  by  Miss  De  Ette  Howard,  one 
of  his  teachers.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  oae, 
and  the  compilation  well  made.  We  bare 
transferred  some  of  the  selections  as  ^'eborS 
articles,*'  to  this  number. 

Public  schools  of  La  Crosse  had,  the  past 
year,  an  enrollment  of  nearly  2,200  pnpiU. 
Percentage  of  monthly  [attendance  in  all  the 
schools,  for  the  year,  was  96.83.  Under  pniN- 
tuallty,  there  were  only  8S6  cases  of  tardiiien 
—  being  118  lesfl  than  the  previous  }'car-  ^ 
ready,  46  pupils  have  been  promoted  to  the 
high  school  Arom  the  grammar  grades.  Dar- 
ing the  year,  212  dtfllBrent  students  have  attend* 
ed  the  high  school,  which  will  open  in  Sep- 
tember, with  at  least  190,  in  the  eommodioos 
and  splendid  new  building  now  nearly  Hfliah* 
ed. 
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Pbof.  Fraitk  L.  Grbbk,  of  Alfired  Center, 
N.  Y.,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  college,  Maee., 
has  been  engaged  to  assist  Prof.  Albert  Mark 
ham  In  his  a^emj,  at  Milvaakee.  Prof. 
Green  has  tanght  snccesefQlly  in  similar  poni- 
tions  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Pottstown, 
Penn.  Prof.  Markham  has  lately  iseacd  a  very 
neat  catalogue  of  bis  institution  for  the  past 
jear.  He  had  seventy  students  in  attendance 
— twenty>one  in  the  preparatory,  and  forty- 
nine  in  the  academic  department.  An  elegant 
school  building— a  model  of  its  kind— was 
erected  by  him  last  year,  and  first  occupied 
last  spring  term.  It  has  a  central  and  eligible 
location  in  the  city.  The  liill  term  opens  Sep- 
tember Sd. 

M.  T.  Park  has  been  traUiiferred  Arom  the 
directorship  of  the  model  classes  in  the  Osh- 
kosh  Normal  School,  to  a  position  in  the  nor- 
mal department  of  the  same  school.  Prof.  L. 
W.  Briggs.  of  Manitowoc,  takes  his  place. 


Thk  ''Iron  Bound"  books  advertised  by 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  are  a  new  thing 
under  the  sun.  If  the  invention  is  all  that  is 
claimed,  its  economical  bearings  are  of  great 
importance.    Read  the  advertisement. 

Thb  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
in  Boston,— the  largest  institution  of  its  kind 
perhaps  in  the  world— gives  no  less  than  185 
hours'  instruction  at  the  low  price  of  |15.  It 
employs  75  of  the  best  Instiuctors  in  Ameri- 
ca, and  offers  advantages  such  as  no  other 
school  probably  can  command.  It  places  a 
thorougn  musicid  education  within  the  reach 
of  all. 

The  success  of  the  Teachers'  Association  at 

Geneva  Lake  was  duo  largely  to  title  industry 

and  skill  which  the  local  committee  of  ar- 
rangements. Dr.  G.  E.  Catlin,  C.  £.  Bnell, 
Esq.,  and  Prof.  W.  J.  Warner,  exhibited  in  pro- 
curing boarding  accommodations  for  the  mem- 
bers, conveyances  from  a  railroad  station  to 
the  village,  convenient  rooms  for  the  sessions 
of  that  lM»dy,  and  steamboats  for  the  excur- 
sion. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BUTTERFIELD'S  SYSTEM  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

Being  a  concise  treatise  on  Grammatical  and  Rhetorical  Punctuation 
for  the  use  of  Schools.  Bir  C.  W.  Bntterfield.  Bound  in  flexible  cloth. 
Price  40  cents.  Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Copies  to  teachers 
at  introductory  rates. 

Though  the  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  it  is  also  adapted  for  the 
requirements  of  professional  and  business  men,wlio  desire  to  write  or  correspond 
without  fear  of  misapprehension  or  mistake.  A  useful  diagram  for  teaching  the 
system,  and  an  exemplification  of  the  marks  used  in  proof  reading,  are  a  suit- 
able appendix  to  the  work.       W.  J.  PARK  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Madison,. Wis. 

JBIiEMEICTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.  Illustrated  by  a  New  System  of 
Diaiprams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  Prof,  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

This  book,  the  result  of  the  author^s  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  designed 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  structure 
of  sentences,  which  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  English  grammar  may  presup- 
pose, and  thus  ^x  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  which,  as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

W.  J.  PARK  A  CO.,  Publishers,  Madison,  Wis. 


Ucan  make  money  /Mter  at  work  for  us  tlisn 
at  anything  eifo.  Cspital  not  required ;  we 
will  start  yoQ.  |12  per  day  at  liome  made 
hj  the  iDduvtrioua.  Men,  wooden,  boys  and 
girls  wanted  everywhere  to  work  for  as.  Now 
la  the  time,  ('ostiy  ootflt  and  terms  free.  Ad- 
draaa,  Tbdb  A  Go.,  AngnsU.  Me. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUItDRy  . 

BstabHshed  in  1887. 

Saperier  Balls  of  CmMr  and  Tin,  mooBtod 

viUi  th«  bMl  Rotar$  Hangtitg;  for  Clmnht, 

Sehootk,  /temw,  Ftutorin,  Caurt-hmu—,  Fin 

AtoThU,  Tbtnr  Cloekt,  ate.  /W<y  WarrmMtd, 

lUuaintad  CmuloKuc  mpi  Fiv«. 
VAKovnn  k  Tun,  lt»  K.  M  Be.  ClnoluialL 
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M:U@I0  Q  4  p:  at  the  new  ENaLAHD 
,  Ij«Baona  for  M>  1  U     Conserratoryy 

Music  Hall ;  the  largest  music  school  in  the 
world.  Open  all  the  year.  75  eminent  professors.  18*000 
students  since  1867.  Situations  secured  for  its  eraduates. 
For  prospectusi  address  £.  Tourjbb,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


JO?  IT  MINGZAN2> 
BUMBAV. 


Fomishea  and  fills  sitaatioiis. 
Address  £.  TOURJEE, 
Music  Hall,  Boston. 


NEW  AND  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS 

OF  THE 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

I.     Special  Exchange  Price.  —  For  supplies  for  first  introdactioQ 
into  schools,  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  oi 
other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 
II.     Special  Introduction  Price.  —  For  supplies  for  first  intro- 
duction into  schools  where  not  already  in  use. 

III.  Regular  Price.  —  For  supplies,  not  for  first  introduction,  sent 
by  express  or  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  If  ordered  by  mail^ 
one-sixth  must  be  added  to  cover  postage. 

Single  sample  copies  to  teachers  and  school  officers  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  "  introduction  "  price,  with 
the  express  understanding  that  they  are  for  examination  with 
a  view  to  first  introduction. 


Harvey's  Qradbd-School  Speller  (Just  pub- 
lished), with  a  ramiliar  svstem  of  Diacritical 
IMarks.  12njo,  152  pp.    Illnstrated. 

Bartholomew's  Graded  Lessons  in  Latin 
(just  published),  12mn,  150  pp. 

BuLL&i  '8  First  Lessons  in  French, 

Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry, 

Thalheimer*8  General  History, 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach, 

Payne's  School  Supervision, 

Ray's  New  Primary  Arithmetic, 

Bay's  New  Intellectijal  Arithmetic, 

Ray's  New  Practical  Arithmetic, 


Eclectic  Primary  Geograpay,  No.  1, 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geography,  No.  2,  Wls.ed.  66 

For  Higher  Sdiools. 

Eclectic  School  Geography,  No.  8,  Wis.  ed„         .78  1.05  1.30 


1. 

n. 

m. 

Exchange. 

latrodactioD. 

Bcfnlir. 

10.11 

f0.15 

I0.1S 

.50 

.65 

.80 

.30 

.48 

^ 

.65 

.90 

1.10 

.75 

1.00 

190 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.10 

,13 

.15 

.17 

.21 

.25 

.30 

.42 

JM> 

IC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

.33 

.45 

.55 

ed.  66 

.90 

1.10 

McGuffey's  Readers,  Venable's  U.  S.  History, 

Harvey's  Readers,  Andrew's  U.  S.  ConstitatioD, 

Harvey's  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra, 

Holbrook's  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Elementary  Geometiy, 

White's  Arithmetics,  Evans's  School  Geometry, 

Ray's  Algebras,  Hepburn's  English  Khetoric, 

Eclectic  Penmanship,  White's  Agisters  and  Records, 

Brown's  Physiology,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners^lEtc. 

Complete  Price  List  and  Des(^riptive  Circulars  on  application. 


TAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  FabUshers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 
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COURSE  OP  STUDY  FOR  MIXED  SCHOOLS, 

(Report  Read  before  the  State  Teachers^  Association,  at  Geneva,  Jaly,  18  for  the^Committee,  hj 

W.  C.  WanroRD.] 

Your  committee  appointed  at  the  last  semi-annnal  session  to  draft 
a  Course  of  Study  for  our  Mixed  Schools,  and  present  it  before  this 
body,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

The  salient  points  of  this  subject  are  not  new  to  the  prominent 
teachers  of  the  state.  For  eight  years  their  attention  has  been  called, 
by  reports  and  discussions  before  this  association,  to  the  advantages  of 
such  a  course  of  study.  In  a  few  sections  of  the  state,  the  experiment 
of  devising  a  full  curriculum  for  the  district  schools  of  the  country, 
and  of  introducing  It  into  some  of  these  schools  taught  by  intelligent 
teachers,  has  been  partially  tried  by  former  county  superintendents. 
The  results  of  these  investigations  and  movements  warrant  your  com- 
mittee in  recommending  the  speedy  establishment,  throughout  the 
state,  of  the  course  which  they  herewith  present. 

Thus  tar,  three  facts  have  largely  influenced  the  opinions  of  those 
who  have  examined  the  subject: 

First  The  education  which  the  average  citizen  of  this  countiy 
needs,  should  be  specifically  defined,  and  the  state  should  provide  am- 
ple means  for  his  obtaining  it. 

Second.  The  training  imparted  by  our  country  schools,  in  which  at 
least  three-fourths  of  our  citizens  are  taught,  is  undeniably  defective. 

Third.  The  superior  work  performed  by  both  pupils  and  teachers 
in  the  graded  schools  of  our  villages  and  cities,  and  due  chiefly  to  the 
influence  which  their  complete  course  of  study  has  exerted  upon  themy 
l_VoL.  VIII.— 9 
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shows  by  marked  contrast  the  imperative  needs  of  our  elementaiy  or 
ungraded  schools  in  the  matters  of  better  classification  and  more  thor- 
ough instruction. 

The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  entire  success  in  the  adoption  of  this 
course  of  study,  are  apparent  to  your  committee;  but  in  their  opinion 
they  can  be  overcome  by  well-directed  and  patient  endeavor.  We 
enumerate  the  principal  ones,  that  you  may  consider  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  before  us:  (1).  The  irregular  attendance  and  absenteeism 
of  the  pupils;  (2).  The  frequent  changing  of  teachers;  (3).  The  short 
terms  of  many  schools;  (4).  The  lack  of  uniformity  of  text-books;  (5). 
The  unbalanced  education  of  the  older  pupils;  (6).  The  absence  of  any 
reliable  record  of  the  work  done  by  former  teachers;  (7).  The  unfitness 
of  many  district  boards  to  put  into  operation  such  radical  changes  as 
this  scheme  demands;  (8).  The  indifference  of  parents  to  the  highest 
success  6{  the  public  schools,  and  to  the  careful  education  of  their 
children  in  even  the  common  branches  of  study;  (9).  And  the  unwil- 
lingness or  inability  of  many  teachers  to  understand  the  necessity  of 
introducing  such  a  course  of  study,  and  to  exert  themselves  properly 
in  establishing  it  in  their  schools. 

As  formidable  as  are  these  obstacles,  we  need  not  be  discouraged  in 
this  attempt.  Most  of  them  have  been  met  and  surmounted,  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  in  our  graded  school  work.  They  can  be  efficiently 
and  speedily  overcome,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  introduction  of  this  or  a 
similar  course  of  study.  Wherever  this  plan  has  been  adopted,  it  has 
tended,  in  the  country  districts,  to  imprrove  the  attendance  of  the 
pupils,  making  it  larger  and  more  regular.  In  providing  a  system  of 
instruction,  it  will  check  the  constant  changes  of  teachers,  and  will 
lengthen  the  terms  in  many  schools,  making  them  in  all  our  elemen- 
tary schools  more  uniform  in  this  respect.  In  some  places,  it  has 
aided  already  in  correcting  the  evils  arising  from  too  great  a  diversity 
of  school-books.  It  will  remove  the  irregular  and  unbalanced  culture, 
limited  though  it  may  be,  in  many  pupils  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age.  A  former  county  superintendent  says:  "  Arithmetic  and  spelling 
seem  to  fill  the  school  horizon  to  many  teachers  and  school  boards.'* 
This  scheme  requires  that  the  pupil^s  mind  shall  be  symmetrically 
developed,  and  that  he  shall  be  adequately  fitted  for  practical  life,  by 
the  careful  study  of  all  the  common  branches.  It  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent, also,  the  promotion  of  pupils  to  higher  grades,  when  not  enti- 
tled to  such  promotion  by  their  attainments  in  scholarship.  It  will 
supply  a  healthful  incentive  to  the  pupils  to  complete  their  common 
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school  studies.  Too  often  the  case  occurs  that  thej  are  required  to 
study  the  same  parts  of  the  same  subjects  year  after  year,  until  all 
ambition  is  dead,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  advance  in  knowledge.  A 
definite  course  of  study  will  help  the  pupils  to  do  more  work  in  a 
given  time,  as  it  divides  their  work  into  successive  steps,  and  thus 
showing  them  how  much  they  must  accomplish,  and  how  fast  they 
are  progressing.  It  will  decide  for  each  incoming  teacher,  by  the 
records  which  are  kept,  what  branches  each  pupil  is  prepared  to  take 
up  at  the  opening  of  the  term;  and  it  will  guide  all  teachers  in  arrang- 
ing the  studies  for  all  the  pupils  in  their  schools.  It  will  assist  each 
county  superintendent  in  ascertaining  the  precise  work  which  is 
being  done  in  each  school,  and  it  will  enable  him  to  measure  more 
closely  and  to  direct  more  judiciously  the  entire  work  in  the  county. 
It  will  educate  the  people  of  the  school  districts,  both  parents  and 
school  boards,  so  that  the}''  will  demand  that  the  instruction  given 
the  children  shall  be  more  systemmatic  and  complete.  It  will  induce 
economy  in  the  school  work,  a^  it  will  reduce  the  number  of  classes 
usually  taught  in  our  country  schools,  by  establishing  a  thorough 
classification. 

As  preliminary  to  the  specific  discussion  of  this  course  of  study,  let 
US,  in  the  next  place,  consider  the  point  that  the  function  of  the  school 
is  to  suppkfnent  the  education  of  the  family.  Equally  with  the  fam- 
ily, it  aims  to  preserve  bodily  health;  foster  morality,  as  opportuni- 
ties admit;  train  the  pupils  to  certain  virtues  which  spring  out  of  and 
find  application  in  the  social  aspect  of  the  school,  and  which  are  ab- 
sent from  the  family;  to  educate  the  mind  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
elementary  branches  which  are  required  in  all  conditions  of  life,  in 
the  love  of  knowledge  in  general,  in  the  manner  of  acquiring  it,  and 
to  the  habits  of  steady  and  persistent  application. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  proper  intellectual  culture  of  the  child  sup- 
poses the  preservation  of  the  child^s  health,  physically  and  morally. 
This  implies  the  inquiry  concerning  food,  sleep,  physical  labor,  recre- 
ation, air  in  the  school-room  and  in  the  sleeping  apartments,  heat  in 
the  school-room,  clothing  as  a  protection  against  the  weather  and 
against  disease,  light  in  the  school-room  and  from  lamps  at  home,  and 
the  habits  of  punctuality,  kindness,  truthfulness,  temperateness,  and 
care  of  property. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  ELEMElSriARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  branches  studied  in  the  Elementary  Schools  should  be  as  fol- 
lows: 
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1.  Reading  in  the  school-room  and  outside. 

2.  Writing,  including  spelling  in  all  branches,  and  so  much  of 
grammar  as  will  insue  correct  expression  of  thought. 

3.  Geography,  indicating  the  possibilities  of  the  United  States  in 
I    reference  to  commercial  relations  with  the  world. 

4.  Arithmetic,  including  business  form,  and  ability  to  keep  ac- 
'    counts. 

6.  History  and  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

e,  Ability  to  express  form  so  as  to  render  thought  intelligible. 

7.  Diacernmeut  and  discrimination  of  sound,  cultivating  the  ear 
and  giving  power  to  expression. 

8.  Miscellaneous  subjects,  including  Biography,  Physics,  Zoology, 
Physiology,  and  Botany  —  the  exercises  in  which  shall  not  exceed  a 
half  hour  each  day. 

In  order  to  secure  the  attainment  of  this  essential  knowledge,  some 
specific  means  are  necessary: 

First    The  proper  orderly  presentation  of  the  matter  to  the  mind 

of  the  learner, 

.  ^ .  .  .  • 

1.  Objective  and  concrete  methods. 

2.  Subjective,  giving  definition  and  showing  its  application  by  ex- 
ample. 

Second.  Systematic  and  harmonious  development  not  only  of  the 
study,  but  also  of  the  amount  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner. 

The  child^s  school  life  can  be  ranged  under  three  forms,  a  form  be- 
ing a  limit  of  attainment,  rather  than  time  spent  in  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

FiBST  Form.    This  includes  ordinarilv  beginners  from  six  to  nine 
years  of  age,  and  is  confined  to  the  following  studies: 
1.  Number  — 

(1)  Intelligent  counting  up  to  100,  and  the  reading  and  writing  of 
such  numbers. 

(2)  A  knowledge  of  the  elementary  combinations  of  the  numbers 
represented  by  the  single  digits. 

(3)  A  knowledge  of  the  signification  of  such  simple  fractions  as  are 
represented  by  a  single  digit  in  each  term. 

(4)  An  intelligent,  practical  knowledge  of  the  table  of  denominate 
^umbers  in  familiar  use. 

^.  Beading  — 

\  (1)  Train  the  eye  to  distinguish  and  retain  the  words. 
*  (2)  Teach  the  pupil  to  gather  the  sounds  of  the  letters. 
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(3)  So  deal  with  the  words  that  ideas  shall  be  brought  up  in  the 
mind. 

(4)  Allow  some  facts  suggested  to  the  pupil's  mind  to  be  mentioned. 

(5)  Obtain  a  mental  picture  of  the  object. 

(6)  By  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  by  the  men- 
tal exercise,  make  the  lesson  pleasurable. 

Thus  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  organs  of  speech  are  exercised,  and 
we  have  perception,  conception,  memory,  judgment,  imagination,  and 
pleasurable  emotion,  when  another  method  would  have  produced 
nothing  but  pain. 

3.  Writing  — 

(1)  Make  letters,  small  and  capital,  with  pencil,  and  on  the  black- 
board. 

(2)  From  copy,  make  straight  line  figures. 

4.  Geography,  oral,  on  common  things  which  pupils  have  seen; 
also,  on  distances  and  directions. 

(1)  Land  —  hill,  wood,  and  prairie.  (2)  Water  —  brook,  pond^  and 
lake.  (3)  Soils  —  gravel,  loam,  sandy,  and  clay.  Rocks  —  slate, 
lime,  sand,  and  granite.  (6)  Trees  —  kind  of  wood.  (6)  Plants  —  wild 
and  tame.  (7)  Animals  —  wild  and  tame.  (8)  Birds  —  Wild  and 
tame.  (9)  Color  of  men.  (10)  Occupations  —  the  tools  and  products. 
(11)  Houses. 

Second — Middle  Fobm.  Including  the  ages  from  ten  to  twelve 
years. 

1.  Number  —  Processes.  What  has  to  be  done,  and  how  —  snuiild 
be  clear;  (1)  by  correct  illustration,  and  (2)  mental  practice,  so  as  to 
secure  intelligence,  accuracy,  and  rapidity;  then  educe  the  rule.  Pupils 
should  not  be  required  to  set  forth  every  step  in  all  their  working, 
except  when  the  aim  is  to  show  the  reason  of  the  rule.  Work  in 
Decimal  and  Common  Fractions  and  Compound  Numbers. 

2.  Beading  — 3d,  and  half  of  4th  Readers. 

Object:  (1)  Mastery  of  words.  Blackboard  to  be  used  in  cases  of 
difficulty. 

(2)  Lay  the  foundation  of  distinct  and  significant  reading. 

(3)  To  form  the  jiabit  of  observing  the  correct  spelling  of  words. 

Lesson  in  reading:  (1)  Giving  heed  to  attention,  accurate  pronunci- 
ation, distinct  enunciation,  especially  of  the  consonant  elements,  mak- 
ing the  syllable,  as  a  rule,  the  unit.  Diacritical  marks  of  the  letters 
may  be  learned  from  some  dictionary. 

(2)  Subsequently  the  same  piece  may  be  taken  up  for  analysis  of 
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thought,  and  intelligent  expression;  meaning  of  important  words,  al- 
lowiilg  pupils  to  place  them  in  sentences  other  than  those  in  the  booL 
One  or  two  pupils  read  the  whole  lesson. 

(3)  Once  a  week  an  exercise  in  writing,  on  some  points  suggested  hj 
the  lesson,  with  list  of  words  with  like  endings,  and  words  of  like 
meaning;  or  write  lesson  from  dictation. 

8.  Writing  books,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  of  any  system. 

Paying  attention  to  neatness  of  book,  and  form  of  letters;  manage- 
ment of  hand  and  pen;  and  movement  and  posture  of  pupil. 

Drawing  —  inventive  —  by  straight  lines. 

4.  Geography.  Pupils  to  learn  of  that  which  they  have  not  seen, 
with  outline  maps,  teacher  encouraging  facts  suggesting  themsdves 
to  pupils  to  be  mentioned,  so  that  a  mental  picture  of  locality  may  be 
formed. 

Maps  may  be  used  in  the  following  order: 

1.  World.  2.  North  America.  8.  Europe.  4.  South  America. 
5.  Asia.  6.  Africa.  7.  United  States.  8.  State.  9.  County.  10. 
Town. 

Third,  Upper  Form.  Including  the  ages  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
years. 

1.  Number  —  Object.  Practical  skill,  clear  insight  into  proccesses, 
readiness  to  deal  with  practical  problems,  and  an  exercise  in  exact 
thinking. 

Work.  Arithmetic  completed,  with  review  of  reasons  for  opera- 
tions, paying  special  attention  to  the  latter. 

2.  Reading — Half  of  4th  and  higher  readers.  Object:  To  read 
with  profit  as  regards  rate,  emphasis,  inflection,  emotion,  and  gesture 
—  the  teacher  giving  example,  should  the  pupil  fail.  Criticism  to  be 
directed  not  merely  to  mechanical  faults,  but  to  success  in  rendering 
the  sense.  The  difficulty  most  frequent  is  with  selections  containing 
composition  or  words  which  are  unfamiliar.  This  will  be  least  felt 
when  the  matter  is  interesting;  much  may  be  done  for  this  work  by 

i   short  biographical  sketches,  or  historical  statements  by  the  teacher. 

I       3.   Writing  —  Correspondence  and  business  forms.     Keeping   ao- 

\  counts  by  single  entry.  « 

'  4.  Grammar  —  With  book.  Analysis  of  sentences.  Etymology 
and  syntax,  with  copious  exercises  in  faulty  construction,  giving  the 
correct,  with  reasons. 

5.  Geography. —  By  topic,  on  the  State,  United  States,  and  Europe; 
and  giving  special  attention  to  — 
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(1)  Physical  Features.  (2)  Products.  (3)  Means  of  communicar 
tion.    (4)  Commercial  centers. 

6.  jBTwtory. —  United  States.  By  topics.  (1)  Colonial  period.  (2) 
Confederation  period.  (3)  Constitutional  Union.  Civil  government 
of  the  United  States  and  Wisconsin,  to  follow  the  Colonial  History. 

7.  Draunng. —  Curves  and  Perspective. 

8.  Music. —  Rythm,  Melody,  and  Force.  Reading  notes,  and  sing- 
ing in  all  keys. 

The  above  course  of  study  implies  examinations  at  three  points,  viz.: 
(1)  From  Lower  Form  to  Middle.  (2)  For  entrance  to  Upper 
Form.  (3)  At  close  of  the  course.  The  first  twa  examinations  may 
be  given  by  the  teacher,  under  the  advice  of  the  county  superintend- 
ent. The  third  examination  shall  be  given  by  such  superintendent 
and  the  school  boards  at  a  public  place  in  the  town,  where  shall  be 
assembled  all  the  pupils  in  such  town  who  may  desire  the  examina- 
tion. The  examination  shall  be  conducted  by  said  superintendent  by 
questions,  written  or  oral;  and  the  pupils  shall  receive  a  certificate. 
Thus  a  point  would  be  gained  in  favor  of  a  better  elementary  educa- 
tion, with  strong  probabilities  for  future  higher  culture. 

SUPERVISION. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  plan  proposed,  and  one  vitally 
essential  to  the  success  and  usefulness  of  the  whole,  is  that  of  super- 
vision.    This  will  naturally  divide  itself  into  two  features. 

1.  That  which  relates  to  the  teacher. 

2.  That  which  relates  to  the  pupil. 

The  former  will,  of  course,  devolve  largely  upon  county  superin- 
tendents, and  will  involve  careful  and  repeated  explanations  of  the 
ends  to  be  reached,  and  the  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  attained; 
a  constant  vigilance  in  overlooking  the  classifications  adopted,  and 
a  guarding  against  such  inflexible  regulations  as  would  defeat  the  end 
in  view  and  arouse  prejudice  and  opposition. 

The  more  co-operation  in  this  supervision  by  local  school  officers 
and  intelligent  and  interested  citizens  which  is  secured,  the  greater 
will  be  the  ease  and  efficiency  attending  the  introduction  and  main- 
tenance of  the  course  of  study. 

The  supervision  which  relates  to  the  pupil,  must  be  a  joint  super- 
vision of  teacher,  superintendent,  and  local  assistant.  It  involves 
original  classification,  promotion  from  form  to  form,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  the  final  examination  for  a  certificate  of  completion  of  the 
ungraded  school  curriculum.    In  the  degree  in  which  this  is  wise, 
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constaat,  and  honest,  will  it  impress  the  pupil,  the  patron,  and  the 
public  that  the  course  of  study  is  a  means  of  largely  augmenting  tbe 
efficiency  of  the  school,  and  of  eliminating  those  elements  of  weakness, 
and  positive  injury  of  which  so  much  complaint  is  now  made  in  con* 
nection  with  our  schools.  For  the  final  examinations,  local  assistants 
will  no  doubt  be  found  necessary  and  useful,  in  creating  and  main- 
taining public  attention  and  public  interest,  not  only  in  this  particu- 
lar feature,  but  in  all  the  work  of  the  school. 

RECORDS. 

Closely  allied  to  the  work  of  supervision,  in  direct  and  indirect  in- 
direct influence  for  good,  is  the  matter  of  records.  If  the  matter  of 
a  course  of  study  is  ever  successfully  introduced  into  general  use  in 
the  ungraded  schools,  it  will  be  found  that  those  schools  where  the 
most  full,  accurate  and  systematic  records  are  kept,  are  the  ones  where 
the  least  difficulty  has  been  found  in  maintaining  the  system. 

These  records  must  include: 

1.  Name,  Age,  and  status  or  standing  of  eveiy  scholar,  at  begin- 
ning of  term. 

2.  Advancement  made  by  each  pupil,  during  term,  determined  by 
examinations  at  close  of  term. 

8.  Classification  of  school,  fiiUy  showing  the  condition  in  which 
such  classification  is  left  by  teacher. 

4.  Such  records  with  regard  to  attendance,  punctuality,  scholarship, 
deportment,  etc.,  as  may  be  required  by  superintendents,  state  and 
county,  and  such  as  experience  may  determine  of  value  for  guidance 
and  help  in  organization  and  management. 

Respectfully  submitted,  W.  C.  Whitford, 

W.  H.  Chandler, 
Robert  Qrahak, 
W.  A.  Walker, 
Samuel  Shaw, 

Committee. 

STANDARDS  OF  ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE. 

[  [A  Paper  Read  before  the  State  Teacher's  AsBoclatlon,  at  Geneva,  Jnly  18,  by  Albz.  Ksbk.] 

Prof.  Huxley,  Goldwin  Smith,  and  other  distinguished  Englisbmen, 
characterize  speeches  on  education  as  bores.  Such  generalisations  can-^ 
not  frighten  us  out  of  having  our  say  upon  the  subject,  especially 
when  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  we,  as  an  association,  haye  been  laboring  to 
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secure  unity  in  our  educational  system.  At  the  session  in  Milwaukee^ 
in  1868,  there  was  a  man  running  about  with  a  resolution,  striving 
with  great  vigor  to  connect  the  university  and  our  public  schools. 
At  Oshkosh,  in  1869,  the  president's  address,  with  this  end  in  view,, 
lecommended  the  reconstruction  of  our  educational  programme. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  hope  and  labor  for  the  realization  of  the  enthu- 
siast's dream.  There  shall  be  a  ^^  hierarchy  of  schools;"  pupils  shall 
pass  by  natural  and  easy  stages  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar,, 
from  the  grammar  to  the  high  school,  from  the  graduating  class  of 
the  high  school  to  the  &eshmen  classes  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 
The  courses  of  instruction  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  unity  in 
the  lower  grades  and  allow  diversity  in  the  higher,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  school  training  must  end  before  they  reach  the  university 
classes.  The  university  courses  shall  make  room  for  men  and  women 
of  diverse  gifts  and  tastes.  Students  in  every  department  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  "  The  groveling  dis- 
sector of  monkevs  and  black  beetles''  shall  follow  his  handicraft  with 
none  to  snub  him;  the  enthusiast  in  linguistics  shall  pursue  his  inves- 
tigations with  the  approbation  and  good  will  of  the  man  of  the  scal- 
pel. Science  and  literature  shall  learn  that  antagonism  between 
themselves  is  unnatural,  since  they  are,  by  nature,  fiiends,  and  must 
unite  to  promote  intelligence  and  happiness. 

Many  men  are  busy  with  tongue  and  pen  in  the  attempt  to  make 
this  briefly  outlined  dream  of  the  educationist  a  reality. 

We  have  on  paper  an  admirable  system  of  education.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  near  future  will  see  it  in  actual  operation.  When  this  ideal 
system  shall  be  in  working  order,  our  topic,  ^^  Standards  of  Admission 
to  College,"  will  be  relieved  of  its  perplexities  and  difficulties.  If 
Wisconsin  furnished  even  her  quota  of  the  102  "  preparatory  schools" 
named  in  Gen.  Eaton's  report,  our  discussion  would  be  comparatively 
simple  and  easy.  As  things  now  are,  the  state  has  no  educational  sys- 
tem worthy  of  the  name.  She  has  shown  a  commendable  wisdom  and 
liberality  in  caring  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  erring,  and 
the  insane;  but  her  people,  in  providing  for  the  intellectual  necessities 
of  their  sane  and  sound  children,  have  played  the  part  of  Barbarians 
and  Philistines;  they  have  re-enacted  the  old  farce  of  saying  much  and 
doing  little.  Who  can  say  how  many  of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  state  who  have  this  year  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  have 
missed  fche  chances  of  making  the  most  of  themselves,  owing  to  exces- 
sive parsimony  in  operating  public  schools. 
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The  increase  of  numbers  in  the  upper  classes  of  our  coUeji^es  does 
not  correspond  to  the  increase  in  our  population.  What  wonder  that 
the  colleges  barely  hold  their  ground,  when  in  the  mixed  and  even 
graded  schools  of  Wisconsin,  thousands  of.  children  are  giving  the 
whole  of  that  priceless  period  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen 
years,  to  rehearsing  the  "beggarly  elements^^  of  a  so-called  English  ed- 
ucation. The  waste  of  time,  the  misdirected  energy,  the  marching  and 
counter-marching  along  lines  which  lead  no  whither,  the  quenching 
of  enthusiasm,  the  smothering  of  intelligence,  the  crushing  out  of 
generous  ambitions,  which  are  all  a  part  Of  our  vaunted  school  system, 
are  things  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  These  are  not  the  conditions 
which  accompany  intellectual  salvation,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  over- 
look them.  They  are  the  natural  results  of  unwise  retrenchment  in 
an  enterprise  in  which  wise  liberality  is  oar  only  means  of  safety.  The 
courage  of  the  best  teachers  fails  them,  their  hands  are  paralyzed  in 
the  unequal  struggle  against  prejudice  and  ignorance.  Strong  men, 
who,  under  favorable  conditions  would  make  teaching  a  life  business, 
are  constantly  leaving  a  profession  which  offers  so  few  rewards  and 
emoluments.  *  To  use  plain  language,  nobody  likes  the  prospect  of 
teaching  the  youths  of  his  generation  in  the  guise  of  a  tramp,  of  liv- 
ing for  a  few  years  as  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth  and  of 
being  at  last  turned  out  like  an  old  horse  to  die,  when  the  oxygen  is 
pumped  out  of  him,  when  his  blood  is  thin  and  he  seeks  a  staff  to  sup- 
port his  uneasy  steps. 

When  the  teacher  can  look  forward  to  a  life  of  honorable  and  re- 
munerative toil,  and  to  an  old  age  made  independent  and  peaoefiil  by 
a  well  earned  competence,  the  profession  will  be  able  to  command  and 
keep  the  best  talent.  The  way  to  encourage  higher  education  is  to 
control  the  public  schools  by  the  best  brain-power  which  the  country 
affords.  Mediocrity  and  dullness  presiding  at  the  teacher^s  desk  are 
effective  agents  in  defeating  the  most  important  ends  of  education. 
One  of  these  ends  is  the  encouragement  of  talent  and  genius.  Let  me 
explain  my  meaning  by  citing  a  sentence  or  two  from  Huxley: — 

"  The  most  important  object  of  all  educational  schemes  is  to  catch 
the  exceptional  people  and  turn  them  to  account  for  the  good  of  soci- 
ety. No  man  can  say  where  they  will  crop  up;  like  their  opposites, 
the  fools  and  knaves,  they  appear  sometimes  in  the  palace,  and  some- 
times in  the  hovel;  but  the  great  thing  to  be  aimed  at,  I  was  almost 
going  to  say  the  most  important  end  of  all  social  arrangements,  i«i  to 
keep  these  glorious  sports  of  nature  from  being  either  corrupted  by 
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luxary  or  starved  by  poverty,  and  to  pat  them  into  the  position  in 
which  they  can  do  the  work  for  which  they  are  specially  fitted.  To 
the  lad  of  genius,  the  one  in  a  million,  I  would  make  accessible  the 
highest  and  most  complete  training  the  country  could  afford.  What* 
ever  that  might  cosb,  depend  upon  it  the  investment  would  be  a  good 
one.  I  weigh  my  words  when  I  say,  that  if  the  nation  could  purchase 
a  potential  Watt,  or  Davy,  or  Faarday,  at  the  cost  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  down,  he  would  be  dirt  cheap  at  the  money." 

Were  the  great  scientist  always  as  sure  of  his  ground  as  he  was  in 
this  well  considered  statement,  his  conclusions  wonld  be  less  frequently 
queBtioned.  There  will  never  be  a  lack  of  people  who  from  their 
original  bent,  and  from  their  inability  or  unwillingness  to  exert  them- 
selves mast  be  content  to  do  the  world's  drudgery.  While  our  edu- 
cational programme  should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  these  people 
who  will  always  be  in  the  majority,  it  should  also  give  scope  and  op- 
portunity to  those  who  are  capable  of  higher  work  and  eager  to  en- 
gage in  it.  Exactly  here  is  the  most  unpardonable  defect  in  the  school 
system  of  Wisconsin.  The  state  makes  next  to  no  provision  for  span- 
ning the  gulf  between  the  mixed  and  graded  schools  and  the  colleges. 
In  consequence,  the  university  has,  as  a  necessity,  its  sub-freshman 
class,  and  each  of  the  colleges  maintains,  as  a  condition  of  existence, 
its  preparatory  school.  The  maintenance  of  these  appendages  to 
higher  institutions  tends  to  weaken  both  the  colleges  themselves  and 
the  few  high  schools  whose  graduates  pass  directly  into  the  college 
classes.  There  is  probably  not  a  college  in  the  state  which  would  not 
gladly  delegate  to  the  public  schools  and  academies  all  preparatory 
instruction.  The  attendance  of  preparatory  and  college  students  at 
the  same  institution  is  undesirable,  and  can  only  be  justified  6n  the 
plea  of  necessity.  This  statement  will  explain  the  prominence  which 
we  give  to  the  need  of  supplying  the  missing  link.  The  presence  in 
the  college  or  university  halls  of  a  large  body  of  sub-freshmen  or  pre- 
paratory students,  all  eager  to  be  ranked  as  freshmen  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  offers  a  temptation  to  lower  the  standard  of  admission. 
It  also  leads  to  unfortunate  misunderstandings.  Many  citizens  of 
more  than  average  intelligence  do  not  always  .discriminate  between  a 
sub-freshman  and  a  college  student,  do  not  always  consult  the  cata- 
logue before  forming  an  opinion  about  the  university;  and,  when  a 
candidate  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  is  rejected,  a  thing  which 
tery  frequently  happens,  and  does  not  return  home,  but  is  admitted 
into  the  sub-freshman  class,  the  citizen  who  knows  the  candidate  and 
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his  deficiences,  reasons  from  insufficient  premises  that  the  standard  of 
admission  is  too  low,  and  that  very  few  are  rejected. 

From  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  method  of  conducting  entrance 
examinations  at  the  University,  I  will,  in  this  connection,  state  a  few 
facts.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  suh-freshman  class  are  exam- 
ined in  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  civil  and  descriptive 
geography,  physical  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  English 
grammar  and  sentential  analysis.  Those  who  elect  the  coozse  in 
Ancient  Classes  are  also  examined  at  this  stage  in  elementary  algebra 
and  plane  geometry. 

The  sub-ireshmen  in  Ancient  Classics  have  one  term  in  ancient  his- 
tory, eight  terms  of  Greek,  and  nine  terms  of  Latin. 

The  sub-freshmen  in  Modern  Classics  give  nine  terms  to  Latin,  three 
to  German,  two  to  elementary  Alebra,  and  one  term  to  each  of  these 
studies:  plane  geometry,  ancient  history,  physiology  and  botany. 

The  sub-freshmen  of  the  course  in  General  Science  give  three  terms 
to  German,  two  to  elementary  algebra,  and  one  term  to  each  of  these 
four  studies:  plane  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  physiology  and 
botany.  The  foregoing  outline  of  studies  will  indicate  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  present  standard  of  admission  to  the  freshmen  class  of 
the  University.  The  intelligent  and  impartial  advocate  of  liberal  edu- 
cation^ will  find  provided  in  the  first  of  these  three  schemes  an  ample 
preparation  for  a  thorough  classical  course.  And,  I  believe  I  have 
never  heard  a  Wisconsin  teacher  or  an  educated  man  in  any  profes- 
sion seriously  advocate  adding  to  the  requirements  for  this  couise. 
Few  would  have  any  fault  to  find  with  the  terms  of  admission  to  col- 
lege standing  in  the  Modern  Classical  course.  They  are,  however, 
less  by  one-third  of  a  yearns  work  than  those  indicated  in  the  fiist 
scheme. 

But  against  the  Scientific  Course  in  the  University,  the  wrath  of 
adverse  criticism  is  principally  directed.  The  conservative  defenders 
of  the  traditional  college  training,  declare  the  requirements  in  the 
course  of  General  Science  to  be  palpablj*^  and  culpably  low.  These 
champions  of  the  old  college  regime  think  there  can  be  no  liberal  edu- 
cation provided  by  a  scheme  which  does  not  include  one  or  more  of 
the  ancient  classical  languages.  These  languages,  they  tell  us,  per- 
vade all  literature,  art  and  the  sciences,  and  are  more  important  to  the 
scientist  than  even  French  and  German.  By  maintaining  a  che^) 
course  of  studj',  which  does  not  require  either  Greek  or  Latin,  the  Uni- 
Tersity  they  say,  deserves  censure.    While  it  is  in  a  position,  by  means 
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of  its  commanding  influence  to  exert  that  power  from  above  whicli 
might  lift  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  state  to  a  higher  level,  it 
absolutely  refuses  to  do  this,  but,  on  the  other  hand  repays  the  munifi- 
<^eiice  of  the  state  by  leveling  down^  thus  paralyzing  the  other  colleges 
of  Wisconsin,  which  are  nobly  struggling  against  poverty  and  sacri- 
ficing numbers  in  the  heroic  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarships. 
The  University,  it  is  claimed,  has  two-thirds  of  all  its  students  in  the 
Scientific  Course,  and  by  offering  the  inducement  of  general  education, 
obtained  with  great  saving  of  time,  it  attracts  into  this  curriculum 
many  who  would  otherwise  pursue  longer  courses  of  study  in  the 
smaller  colleges.    It  also  cheax>ens  the  Bachelor^s  degree  by  confering 
an  honor  for  five  years'  work  which  other  colleges  give  for  the  work 
of  six  years.    The  counts  of  the  indictment  might  be  multiplied  indefi- 
nitely, but  the  foregoing  may  serve  as  a  sample. 

Now,  I  am  not  especially  in  favor  of  a  scientific  course  as  furnishing 
the  best  means  for  a  ^^  general  education,''  but  I  am  in  favor  of  fair 
play,  and  on  the  principle  of  fair  play  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  a  scientific  course  in  a  State  Uni- 
versity is  not  an  unnatural  phenomenon.  And'  if  it  shall  be  the 
means  of  sweeping  the  classics  and  classical  learning,  as  far  as  Wis- 
consin is  concerned,  into  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness,  why  then,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  classics.  But  I  apprehend  there  is  no  imme- 
diate danger  of  such  a  disaster. 

A  few  statistics  which  I  prepared  for  the  State  Journal  a  little  be- 
fore the  last  catalogue  of  the  University  was  printed,  may  serve  to 
relieve  our  minds  on  this  point.  The  paragraph  reads  substantially 
in  this  way: 

The  best  evidence  of  prosperity  and  progress  in  an  institution  of 
learning  is  not  so  much  in  the  actual  number  of  students  in  attend- 
ance as  in  the  distribution  of  students  in  the  higher  courser  of  study. 
Tried  by  this  test,  the  University  of  Wisconsin  may  fairly  claim  to  be 
moving  forward.  Thus  the  catalogue  for  the  Academic  year,  1874-5, 
shows  the  following  distribution  of  freshmen  in  several  courses: 

Freshman  Class  —  Ancient  Classical  Course,  11;  Modern,  2;  Scien- 
tific Course,  69;  total,  82. 

The  record  for  the  Fall  Term  of  1877  gives  the  following  distribu- 
tion of  the 

Freshman  Class  —  Ancient  Classical  Course,  25;  Modern,  29;  Sci- 
entific Course,  28;  total,  82. 

These  figures  effectually  dispose  of  many  random  assertions  about 
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the  comparatively  large  number  of  scientific  students  in  the  Univere- 
sity.  Statements  which  might  have  had  force  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter in  1874  are  pointless  in  1878.  The  question  might  be  raised,  why, 
under  the  new  order  of  things,  do  we  find  even  twenty-eight  out  of 
eighty-two  freshmen  in  the  much-berated  scientific  course?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  terms  of  admission  to  this  course  are  "palpably  and 
culpably  low"  or  because  these  young  people  prefer  scientific  classical 
studies?  A  special  pleader,  eager  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  Uni- 
versity might  seize  upon  the  first  alleged  cause  as  the  true  one,  where- 
as, in  reality,  the  second  is  more  likely  to  be  the  controling  caase. 

The  Scientific  course  is  shaped  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  many 
modern  thinkers  who  believe  scientific  training  superior  to  classical. 
Whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  does  not  particularly  concern  us  in 
this  discussion;  they  are  beyond  question  sufficiently  numerous  and 
influential  to  warrant  the  state  in  putting  their  ideas  to  the  test  in 
one  of  the  courses  of  the  University.  The  folly  of  granting  the 
Bachelor's  degree  to  the  students  who  complete  the  scientific  comrae 
is  more  imaginary,  than  real.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  one 
thing  and  its  meaning  and  value  are  widely  understood;  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science,  given  at  the  completion  of  a  shorter  coarse,  is 
another  thing,  good  in  its  way,  although  different  &om  the  filrst. 

Owing  to  the  general  neglect  of  the  classics,  it  is  the  Scientific 
Course  which  best  succeeds  in  making  direct  connection  with  the 
graded  schools.  Should  the  requirements  for  admission  foe  to  any 
great  extent  increased,  the  connection  would  be  violently  severed,  and 
the  lifting  power  from  above  which  the  University  has  for  years  ex- 
erted upon  the  schools  would  cease.  As  already  intimated,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  whose  graduates  even  with  our  present  standard  of  ad- 
mission, are  able  to  enter  the  freshman  class  is  small.  We  think  the 
University  has  pursued  the  true  policy,  which  is  to  increase  the  re- 
quirements as  fast  as  the  public  schools  are  prepared  to  meet  them. 

In  each  of  the  three  sections  of  the  freshman  class  there  may  nat- 
urally be  seen  inequalities  of  attainment.  It  is  necessary  to  take  into 
account  the  student's  ability  and  industry,  as  well  as  real  equivalents, 
which  enable  him  to  come  into  line  with  his  class  during  the  first  or 
second  term  of  his  college  course,  although  at  the  outset  he  may  ap- 
pear at  a  disadvantage. 

Take  for  example,  two  candidates  for  admission  to  the  freshman 
class  —  the  one  iirom  the  drill  and  culture  of  the  high  school  who 
ranks  from  95  to  100  in  every  branch  and  who  can  easily  take  a  fourth 
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or  extra  branch  as  allowed  by  our  rules;  the  other,  fresh  from  the 
farm  and  common  school,  who  with  difficulty  attains  a  standard  of 
80  per  cent,  in  some  branches  and  a  bare  70  per  cent,  in  others,  but 
who  is  eager  for  knowledge  and  willing  to  work  for  it  if  he  can  only 
have  the  opportunity.  Here  there  is  evident,  very  great  inequality  of 
scholarship;  but  need  I  tell  you  that  I  have  often  seen  the  latter  tha 
winner  to  the  race^  before  the  commencement  is  reached. 

I  am  informed  ^^  that  the  plan  of  receiving  students  without  exam- 
nation  is  not  favorably  regarded  by  many  of  our  educated  citizens." 
This  plan  is  new  in  Wisconsin,  and  is,  of  course,  liable  to  be  viewed 
with  disfavor.  When  the  certified  examination  papers  are  forwarded 
by  the  principal  of  a  Graded  School  to  the  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
yersity,  they  are  carefully  inspected  bv  a  Gommitee  of  examiners,  and 
whenever  the  papers  are  not  satisfactory,  the  candidates  are  examined 
when  they  present  themselves  for  admission.  Besides  this,  all  such 
candidates,  whether  their  papers  are  satisfactory,  or  otherwise,  have, 
before  they  are  admitted,  a  supplementary  examination  in  mathe- 
matics. 

In  regard  to  the  accredited  list  of  schools  whose  graduates  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  freshman  class  without  examination,  our  method  is 
identical  with  the  one  which  prevails  in  Michigan.  A  few  words  from 
tile  latest  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  with  a  change  of 
names  applies  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

**  Its  relation  to  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  has  now  become 
even  closer  and  more  vital  than  formerly,  since  under  certain  condi- 
tions the  graduates  of  high  schools  are  received  into  the  University 
without  examination." 

"  A  committee  of  the  Faculty  will  visit  once  every  year  any  public 
high  School  in  Michigan,  on  request  of  its  school  board,  and  report 
its  condition  to  the  Faculty.^' 

"  If  the  Faculty  shall  be  satisfied  from  such  report  that  the  school 
is  taught  by  competent  instructors,  and  is  furnishing  a  good  prepara- 
tion for  any  one  or  more  of  our  regular  courses,  then  the  graduates 
from  such  preparatory  course  or  courses  will  be  admitted  to  the  fresh- 
men class  of  the  University  without  examination,  and  permitted  to 
enter  on  such  under  graduate  course  or  courses  as  the  approved  pre- 
paratory contemplated." 

In  accordance  with  such  regulations,  graduates  from  the  high 
schools  of  Madison  and  Sparta  were  last  year  admitted  to  the  fresh- 
man class  without  examination;  and  the  high  schools,  of  Milwaukee 
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and  Beloit,  tos^ether  with  Col.  McMynn^s  Academy  at  Raciae,  hare 
recently  been  placed  upon  the  accredited  list. 

Such  are  some  of  the  means  which  the  University  is  employing  to 
establish  vital  relations  with  the  high  schools  of  the  state. 

They  are,  indeed,  innovations  upon  established  methods,  but  are 
surely  not  to  be  condemned  on  this  account.  Their  object  is  to  quicken 
intellectual  activity,  to  raise,  not  lower  the  standard  of  admission  and 
to  increase  the  material  upon  which  all  the  colleges  of  Wisconsin 
may  directly  draw  to  sustain  life. 

It  will  be  a  bad  day  for  Wisconsin  if  these  colleges  go  down.  To 
the  friends  of  higher  education,  it  sometimes  seems,  in  their  moments 
of  despondency,  as  the  impressive  figure  of  the  twentieth  century 
would  not  be  the  man  '^  on  horseback/^  but  a  second  Jeremiah;  not  a 
prophet  this  time  but  a  lean  and  hungry  professor,  pacing  the  silent 
corridors  of  his  foresakeu  college  and  pensively  humming  to  himself: 

*'  I  seem  like  one  who  treads  alone, 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted. 
Whose  lamps  are  fled,  whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  me  departed/' 
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THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 


[A  Paper  Read  before  the  State  Teachers^  AReoclation,  at  Geneva,  Jaly  17th,  by  S.  H.  Cab- 

PBNTSB.] 

The  reformation  of  the  English  orthography  is  no  new  idea;  the 
need  of  it  has  been  seen  for  six  centuries.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century  a  British  monk,  named  Orm,  developed  a  theory  of  ortho- 
graphy which  he  illustrated  in  a  pious  poem,  which  he  called  the 
OrmHlum^  after  his  own  name.  He  met  the  fate  of  almost  all  pioneers 
in  reform — neglect  and  failure;  but  to  him  will  always  belong  the 
glory  of  having  been  the  first  to  see  the  need  of  reducing  our  ortho- 
graphy to  a  system,  and  of  having  attempted  a  reform.  Since  his  day, 
at  different  times,  others  have  proposed  various  minor  improvements, 
but  no  systematic  efforts  to  secure  a  thorough  revision  have  been  pat 
forth  until  within  the  past  few  years.  Most  scholars  are  agreed  as  to 
the  necessity  of  some  action  in  this  direction,  but  how  far  such  reform 
shall  be  carried,  and  by  what  means  it  shall  be  secured,  are  still  un- 
settled questions.  We  believe  that  a  reform  is  necessary  and  possible: 
the  united  and  judicious  efforts  of  scholars  will  secure  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  oldest  languages,  like  the  English  and 
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the  French,  are  the  most  irregular  in  their  orthography;  from  which 
we  may  draw  the  inference  that  the  irregularities  are  due  to  a  gradual 
corruption.  The  introduction  of  printing  effected  a  marked  change 
in  the  character  of  written  language :  from  symbols  addressed  primarily 
to  the  ear,  it  became  symbols  addressed  to  the  eye;  and  by  fixing  what 
before  was  unsettled,  it  rendered  all  change  difficult. 

Language  is  spoken  before  it  is  written,  and  written  before  it  is 
printed.  A  word  is  first  a  symbol  to  the  ear,  and  secondly  a  sym- 
bol to  the  eye.  An  idea  is  associated  with  a  sound  or  a  series  of 
sounds,  and  then  these  sounds  are  associated  with  a  series  of  letters. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  che  original  association,  a  word 
is  now  merely  a  conventional  sign  of  an  idea.  The  spoken  word  sym- 
bolizes the  idea;  the  written  word  symbolizes  the  spoken  word.  Sym- 
bols are  of  value  in  proportion  as  they  are  exact.  As  the  spoken  word 
should  exactly  represent  the  idea,  so  should  the  written  word  exactly 
represent  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  word.  Language  approaches  per- 
fection just  in  proportion  as  each  word  denotes  one  radical  idea  with 
its  derivative  meanings,  for  to  denote  each  shade  of  meaning  by  a  dis- 
tinct word  would  require  too  extensive  a  vocabulary.  Written  lan- 
guage approaches  perfection  just  in  proportion  as  each  letter  denotes 
a  radical  sound — the  range  of  sounds  is  sufficiently  limited  to  allow 
this  definiteness.  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  English  language  is 
far  from  perfection  in  its  orthography.  One  character  has  several 
wholly  unrelated  sounds;  and  one  sound  is  denoted  by  several  wholly 
unrelated  characters. 

This  confusion  is  not  due  to  any  inherent  defect  in  the  language, 
but  it  has  grown  out  of  the  double  origin  of  our  vocabulary.  Original 
English,  or  Anglo-Saxon,  had  a  well-defined  system  of  symbols,  and 
was  as  discriminating  in  the  use  of  them  as  the  Geiman  of  to-day. 
£ach  sound  had  its  letter  and  each  letter  its  sound.  The  French  lan- 
guage had  nearly  the  same  alphabet  but  the  letters  did  not  all  denote 
precisely  the  same  sounds  as  in  English.  When,  in  the  days  of  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  English  fell  under  French  influence,  and  after- 
wards, when,  under  William  the  Norman,  it  fell  under  French  domina- 
tion, the  French  became  the  language  of  the  nubility,  while  the  English 
remained  the  speech  of  the  common  people.  Thus  the  French  alpha- 
bet and  the  English  alphabet  were  in  use  together.  For  more  than 
two  hundred  years  French  and  English  subsisted  side  by  side  in  Eng- 
land —  the  gentry  speaking  French  and  the  people  speaking  English. 
During  this  period  the  literary  Anglo-Saxon  had  disappeared  (the  A. 
2  — Vol.  VIIL— 9 
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S.  chronicle  closes,  or  rather  breaks  down,  in  1154),  and  only  the  folk- 
speech,  the  lingua  rustica  remained.  When  the  English  regained  its 
position  as  the  national  speech,  the  language  of  the  common  people 
became  the  literary  language,  and  its  inevitable  deficiencies  were  sup- 
plemented from  the  more  polished  foreign  tongue.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  find  the  language  of  common  life  in  the  Saxon,  while  ideas 
above  the  ordinary  range  of  con^mon,  uneducated  men,  are  usually 
expressed  in  French  or  Latin  words.  So  long  as  the  two  languages 
were  felt  to  be  distinct,  and  French  words  were  used  as  we  use 
French  words,  with  an  attempted  imitation  of  the  foreign  pronancia- 
tion,  no  confusion  was  introduced.  English  words  were  sounded  after 
the  English  custom,  and  French  words  were  spoken  according  to  the 
French  custom ;  but  as  the  languages  fused  into  one,  the  diflficulty  be- 
came serious.  Words  were  spelled  according  to  the  method  of  either 
language,  now  giving  the  letters  the  Saxon  sound,  and  now  the  French 
sound.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  printing  fixed  our  present  cha- 
otic orthography.  We  are  compelled  not  only  to  learn  the  general 
power  of  letters,  but  their  particular  power  in  each  separate  case,  and 
are  forced  to  spell  a  new  word  entirely  at  random,  until  we  have  seen 
it  in  print.  This  confusion  has  steadily  increased,  as  the  sounds  of 
words  have  changed,  while  the  spelling  has  remained  unaltered. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  continuance  of  this  disorder.  The  rem- 
edy is  to  return  to  the  simplicity  and  exactness  of  our  original  speech, 
modifying  our  alphabet  so  as  to  include  the  naturalized  sounds.  The 
English  has  a  more  complete  and  systematic  set  of  sounds  than  any 
other  modern  language.  It  is  the  only  one  that  has  retained  the  aspi- 
rate t  and  rf,  and  we  believe  —  although  we  do  not  propose  to  enter 
upon  the  discussion  here  —  that  it  is  the  only  speech  that  has  retained 
the  old  Teutonic  pronunciation  of  the  vowels. 

The  following  is  the  English  consonantal  scheme: 

Surd,  Sonant,  Aspirate,  Nasal.  GoTUinuaits,  TriUs,      I-Compounds. 

Dental,       t       d  th,  dh    n  8,  z  1     {[^jS£;/^>^' 

Labial^       P       h  f  v         m'        w,  hw         r        

Palatal,      c        g     (ch,ga,h)     ng       (i,j)y      ....       | '^^^''^^^jj^^ 

The  consonants  being  formed  by  the  vocal  organs  in  definite  position 
suffer  but  little  change.  C  in  Anglo-Saxon  always  had  the  soond  of 
kj  which  sound  it  should  retain;  its  sound  of  8  is  from  the  French.  G 
had  two  sounds;  the  hard  sonant  sound  as  in  go,  and  a  soft,  half- 
aspirate  sound.  In  late  Saxon,  the  form  of  the  letter  was  modified  to 
denote  the  latter  sound:  this  soft  sound  has  nearly  disappeared  from 
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modem  English,  but  it  may  be  faintl}'  heard  in  the  final  sound  of  the 
word  day  {k.  S.  dceg);  it  also  appears  in  late  English  as  ow?,  as  in  tal- 
low (A.  S.  talg);  the  modern  soft  g  is  an  i-compound.  if,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  word,  had  its  present  sound;  at  the  end  it  was  a  guttural, 
like  the  German  ch:  in  Saxon  the  guttural  h,  when  followed  by  an 
inflectional  ending,  softened  into  the  half-guttural  gr,  represented  in 
modem  English  by  gh^  which  finally  dropped,  or  hardened  to  gr,  or  was 
brought  forward  to/; — thus,  A.  S,  rfoAfer,  Eng.  daughter^  da'ter;  A. 
S.,  burh^  Eng.,  burg,  horo' ;  A.  S.,  hlihhan,  Eng.,  'laugh,  laff.  The 
Scotch  dialect  exhibits  the  same  change:  thus,  Auchinlech  is  pro- 
nounced Afflleck,  S  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  had  its  hissing  sound, 
at  the  end  usually  the  z  sound,  as  sick,  was;  but  not  always,  as  thus. 
No  English  word  begins  with  z.  A  thoroughgoing  reform  demands 
the  restoration  of  these  original  sounds. 

The  vowels  being  uttered  while  the  vocal  organs  are  not  in  contact, 
allow  an  almost  indefinite  range.  Each  vowel-sound  passes  into  an- 
other by  insensible  gradations,  so  that  there  can  be  no  real  limit  to 
the  number  of  vowel-sounds,  although  practically  we  make  use  of 
only  the  most  easily  discriminated.  Take,  for  illustration,  any  com- 
mon word,  OS  father;  the  sound  of  a  will  be  pronounced  exactly  alike 
by  hardly  two  persons,  while  there  will  be  a  general  resemblance* 
The  vowel-sounds  may  be  distributed  into  three  groups:  1.  With  the 
vocal  organs  open  and  free —  the  A-group;  2.  With  the  vocal  organs 
partly  closed  and  compressed  —  the  I-group;  3.  With  the  vocal  organs 
nearly  closed  and  compressed  into  a  tube  —  the  U-group.  These  three 
short  vowels  are  the  original  vowel-sounds.  The  others  are  formed 
from  them  by  strengthening  or  weakening,  or  by  composition.  We 
have  then:  (1)  the  original  series;  (2)  a  series  formed  by  strengthen- 
ing; (3)  a  series  formed  by  weakening;  and  (4)  a  series  formed  by  com- 
bination. The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one  view  these  four 
series.  The  original  series  are  given  in  capital  letters;  illustrative 
words  are  added  to  determine  the  sounds  of  the  letters  in  each  case: 

A.  fast. 

Weakened.                           Oampounda.  Strengthened. 

8,^  fare  [e,  there]              i= ax,  pine.  a,  far. 

a,  fat.                              a = ae,  fate.  a,  fall. 

[o,  nor.]  [o,  soft] 

o,  not.                             oi,  voice.  o,  note. 

I,  pin. 
e,  met  ea,  learn  (eo).  e,  mete, 

U,  put  [o,  wolf.] 
u,  htU  [o,  son.]  u=iu,  tune.  u,  tnte  loo,  fool] 

oa,  sound  (au). 
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Y  is  simply  the  final  form  of  long  f,  as  ;  is  of  short  i;  it  is  nsed  in 
modern  English  as  the  consonantal  vowel,  in  which  case  it  nsuallj 
stands  for  the  Saxon  half-aspirate  g. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  the  character  a  stands  for  six  dif- 
ferent sounds;  e  for  three;  i  for  two;  o  for  six;  u  for  foar;  besides  the 
dipthongs,  ea,  oi^ou;  in  all,  twenty-four  sounds;  but  as  some  of  the 
sounds  are  represented  by  more  than  one  letter,  the  number  of  vowel- 
sounds  is  only  nineteen,  thus: 

A-Chroup,  —  Five  sounds  of  a,  as  in  fast^  fat^  fare^  far,  fall;  two 
sounds  of  0,  as  in  not^  note;  the  diphthongal  sounds  a  (ae),  as  in  faie; 
%  (ai),  as  mpine;  oi^  as  in  voice. 

I'Group.  —  One  sound  of  /,  as  in  pin;  two  sounds  of  ^,  as  in  nut, 
mete;  the  dipthongal  sound  of  ea^  fi&  in  learn, 

U'Oroup.  — Three  sounds  of  u^  as  input,  hut^  true;  the  dipthongal 
sounds,  u  (iu,  eu),  as  in  tune^  and  on  (au),  as  in  sound. 

Oar  present  alphabet  may  be  made  to  discriminate  these  soands  by 
the  use  of  diacritical  marks,  thus: 


A-group. 


0-group. 


a, 
a, 
^, 
a, 

A, 
a, 
o, 

6, 

[6, 
0,  (oi) 


as  in  fat, 
as  in  fast. 
as  in  fare. 
as  in  far. 
as  in  fall. 
as  in  fate. 
as  in  not. 
as  in  note. 
as  in  nor.~\ 
as  in  voice. 


I-group. 


U-group. 


11 

■  ■ 

6   (ea) 

as  in^n. 
as  in  pine. 
as  in  fnet, 
as  in  mete. 
as  in  learn, 
as  in  hut. 

11, 

as  in  true. 

•• 

6, 

as  in  put, 
as  in  tune. 
as  in  sound. 

The  consonants  are  well  presented  in  the  alphabet  published  by  the 
Spelling  Reform  Association,  except  that  I  prefer  the  A.  S.  characters 
for  th  and  dh. 

The  problem  presented  in  the  Spelling  Reform  is  chiefly  the  reduc- 
tion of  our  chaotic  vowel  representation  to  a  system. 

The  first  difii  culty  that  we  meet  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  our  al- 
phabet was  adopted  before  the  vowel  sounds  were  as  closely  discrimi- 
nated as  they  are  at  present;  the  alphabet  is  inadequate;  this  difficulty 
must  be  met  by  diacritical  marks.  These  marks  should  be  as  familiar 
as  possible,  and  yet  readily  catch  the  eye;  and  for  convenience  in  writ- 
ing, they  should  all  be  above  the  letters.  We  think  the  vowel-alpha- 
bet adopted  by  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  offends  against  all 
these  rules.  The  diacritical  marks  are  almost  wholly  unfamiliar;  some 
of  them  are  hardly  distinguishable,  as,  for  instance,  the  four  sounds  of 
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u;  and  some  of  them  are  made  in  the  letter.  In  the  alphabet  proposed 
above,  short  vowels  are  represented  by  the  simple  letters;  long  vowels 
by  acute-accented  letters;  dipthongal  vowels  by  double  dotted  letters; 
intermediate  a  and  u  by  grave  accented  letters;  broad  a  and  o  by  a 
circumflexed  letter;  and  ou  hy  acircumflexed  u;  or  the  dipthongs  may 
be  written  in  full  as  indicated.  These  marks  can  easily  be  learned  and 
readily  remembered. 

The  second  diflSculty  grows  out  of  the  disinclination  to  change, 
which  always  presents  a  stubborn  obstacle  to  any  radical  reform. 
Printers  and  type-founders  have  a  pecuniary  interest  at  stake;  and  all 
readers  have  a  natural  repugnance  to  learning  anything  new.  This 
difficulty  can  be  overcome  only  by  wise  and  persistent  eflfbrt.  Reforms 
often  fail  through  the  exorbitant  'demands  of  their  advocates,  and 
sometimes  for  want  of  judicious  presentation. 

But  perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  a  re- 
formed orthography  lies  in  the  fact  that  words  have  passed  from  being 
symbols  to  the  ear,  and  have  become  primarily  symbols  to  the  eye. 
We  spell  by  sight,  not  sound.  The  words  in  their  new  form,  while 
sounding  precisely  the  same  to  the  ear,  have  a  wholly  unfamiliar  look. 
The  symbols  to  the  ear  should  exactly  coincide  with  the  symbols  to 
the  eye;  the  words  as  printed  should  suggest  the  sounds  that  are  the 
symbols  of  the  idea,  but  written  words  have  ceased  to  do  more  than 
suggest  ideas.  The  aim  of  a  legitimate  spelling-reform  should  be  to 
bring  the  symbols  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear  into  harmony,  so  that 
each  character  will  denote  but  one  sound,  and  each  sound  will  be  de- 
noted by  but  one  character.  To  reach  this  end,  some  change  will  be 
necessary,  but  the  changes  should  be  as  few  as  possible.  The  new 
should  grow  out  of  the  old.  The  familiar  has  a  hold  —  a  sort  of  right 
of  possession  —  which  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  the  strange. 
We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  printed  words  have  come  to  rep- 
resent ideas  rather  than  sounds,  and  that  to  a  certain  extent  our  writ- 
ten and  our  spoken  language  have  different  symbols.  Ellis's  phono- 
type  or  glossic  is  too  complicated  to  ever  come  into  general  use,  al- 
though of  great  value  for  merely  scientific  purposes.  The  alphabet 
adopted  by  the  Spelling  Reform  Association  also  errs^  as  we  think,  in 
being  too  unfamiliar,  and  not  easily  enough  discriminated.  The  page 
has  a  wholly  unfamiliar  look,  and  meets  at  the  outset  this  serious  dif- 
ficulty. It  makes  reading  easy  to  the  ear,  but  difficult  to  the  eye. 
The  forms  suggested  in  this  paper  are  those  already  familiar,  while 
the  diacritical  marks  are  so  placed  as  to  catch  the  eye  at  once.    The 
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printed  page  will  retain,  to  a  great  extent,  its  familiar  appearance,  and 
the  eye  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  the  slight  changes  that  are 
made.     We  thus  obviate  the  difficulty  here  suggested. 

Another  obstacle  is  met  in  the  conservatism  of  learning.  A  diffi- 
culty once  mastered  is  prized  according  to  the  outlay  of  time  and  labor 
its  mastery  has  cost  us.  No  matter  if  it  is  actually  wortHless,  it  has 
cost  too  much  to  be  thrown  away.  A  vast  deal  of  worthless  rubbish 
is  thus  held  by  scholars  for  the  good  it  has  done,  after  it  has  entirely 
outlived  its  usefulness.  This  obstacle  must  be  overcome  by  the  good 
sense  of  educated  men.    Any  good  costs  some  effort. 

It  is  also  urged  that  the  proposed  reform  is  opposed  to  the  intereats 
of  philology.  This,  we  think,  is  a  mistake.  Philology  deals  wholly  with 
words  as  symbols  of  sounds  —  not  as  symbols  of  ideas,  and  its  entire 
province  is  to  trace  the  laws  that  govern  the  mutation  of  sounds; 
the  present  sounds  of  words  are  a  real  fact  in  the  science  of  philology. 
If  this  be  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  proposed  reform  is  not  in  the 
true  interests  of  philology.  Philology  will  always  be  the  study  of  the 
few,  while  reading  will  always  be  the  need  of  the  many.  Even  if  this 
,  reform  were  opposed  to  the  interests  of  philology,  the  wants  of  the 
many  should  be  met  rather  than  the  fancies  of  the  few.  But  no  sci- 
ence opposes  any  other  science;  this  reform  must  be  in  the  true  in- 
terests of  Teutonic  philology.  Every  student  knows  that  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  the  critical  study  of  English  is  the  phonetic  spelling 
of  the  early  writings.  Indeed,  had  the  spelling  always  been  as  capri- 
cious as  it  now  is,  comparisons  for  the  sake  of  philology  would  be 
next  to  impossible.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  philological 
study  of  English  is  the  discovery  of  relationship  between  words  that 
has  been  wholly  obscured  by  our  chaotic  orthography.  It  is  true  that 
the  reformed  spelling  might  obscure  somewhat  the  derivation  of  for- 
eign words,  but  a  language  ought  not  to  adapt  itself  to  its  foreign  ele- 
ments, but  compel  its  foreign  elements  to  conform  to  its  own  laws. 

The  following  ends  are  sought  in  this  reform: 

1.  To  drop  all  silent  letters,  and  write  words  as  they  are  spoken. 
This  rests  upon  the  principle  that  a  word  is  primarily  the  symbol  of  a 
series  of  sounds,  and  should  indicate  the  precise  sound  and  nothing 
more. 

2.  To  represent  each  simple  sound  by  a  simple  letter.  This  rests 
upon  the  law  of  definiteness  and  economy. 

It  is  believed  that  the  following  advantages  would  be  gained  by  the 
adoption  of  this  reform: 
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Ist.  Correct  pronunciation.  There  could  be  no  material  variation 
in  the  utterance  of  a  word  if  each  letter  denoted  but  one  sound.  For 
instance,  the  digriph  ea  has,  in  English,  six  different  sounds,  as  sounded 
in  hear^  bear,  heart,  breads  break,  learn.  We  are  thus,  like  the  Chinese, 
compelled  to  learn  words  instead  of  letters. 

2d.  Economy  of  time.  The  time  necessary  to  learn  to  read  would 
be  greatly  abridged,  and  the  entire  time  given  to  learning  how  to  spell 
certain  lists  of  words  would  be  saved  for  more  important  studies. 

3d.  Economy  of  money.  To  print  silent  letters  costs  as  much  as  to 
print  sonant  letters;  they  take  as  much  paper  and  as  much  binding. 
To  afford  a  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
employment  of  useless  letters  and  combinations,  I  counted  the 
letters  in  the  defined  words  upon  two  pages  of  Worcester's  quarto 
dictionary,  with  the  following  result:  On  page  850, 12^  per  cent, 
were  silent;  on  page  1503,  33i  per  cent,  were  silent;  the  average 
would  be  23  per  cent.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  20  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  every  book  is  occasioned  by  our  vicious  system  of  spell- 
ing. The  reformed  orthography  would  reduce  Webster's  diction- 
ary from  1700  pages  to  1350,  and  the  price  firom  $12  to  $9.60.  We 
mne  thus  paying  a  tax  upon  literature  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  for 
the  privilege  of  spelling  words  one  way  and  speaking  them  another. 
How  long  would  the  people  stand  such  an  imposition  upon  any  other 
necessity,  and  how  long  would  any  reform  lack  advocates  that  pro- 
posed to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  by  twenty  per  cent.!  In  these 
days  of  railroads,  it  will  not  do  for  scholars  to  lumber  along  in  the 
stage  coach  of  the  past  generation. 

By  way  of  illustration,  we  append  the  following  familiar  verses: 

Salm  ov  LXp. 

Tel  me  not  in  m6rnftil  numberz 

Ltf  iz  but  an  empty  dr^m! 
For  -S6  sol  iz  ded  tSat  slumberz 

And  pings  ar  not  hwat  "SU  s^m. 

Lif  iz  t6q\  ;  irf  is  Ernest 

And '56  grilv  iz  not  its  g61; 
Dust  t$tl  art,  tu  dust  r^turnest 

Waz  not  8p6ken  ov  i&&  s61. 

Not  enjOment,  and  not  8orr6, 

Iz  tr  destined  end  or  wil, 
But  tii  act  tSat  6ch  tti-morrO 

FYnd  us  forSer  "San  tti-dH. 

Art  iz  Idn?,  and  tTm  iz  fluting. 

And  dr  h&rtz.  1S6  stdt  and  brftv, 
Still  Ilk  muffeld  drumz  &r  bating 

FUnerdI  mdrchez  tii  "Se  grftv. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  TO  THE  PUB- 

Lie  SCHOOLS. 

[A  Paper  Re&d  before  Uie  State  Teacbera'  Asaoclation,  at  GeneYa,  July  17, 1878,  by  Mlaa  8.  A. 

8TBWABT.] 

Should  the  average  American  teacher  be  clansified  upon  the  basis  of 
the  Kindergarten  question,  three  classes  would  include  them  all,  with 
at  least  a  tolerable  degree  of  exhaustiveness: 

First.  Those  who  do  not  know  anything  about  the  question^  and 
do  not  care  anything  about  it. 

Second.  Those  who  know  all  about  it,  and  consider  it  the  one 
main  vital  aim  in  education,  and  look  upon  it  as  the  foundation  of  all 
intellectual  growth;  as  the  one  only  panacea  for  all  the  educational 
ills  from  which  our  system  suffers.  They  are  a  generous  class,  and  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  time,  money,  themselves,  in  order  to  build  up  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  an  understanding  and  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  and  glorious  principles  of  Froebel.  They  are  enthu- 
siasts, one-idea  people,  possessed  of  that  faith  and  courage  and  enthu- 
siasm which  are  necessary  for  pioneers  in  thought  in  any  direction. 
Those  who  seek  to  change  the  settled  thinking  of  the  ages,  or  wage 
war  against  the  lifeless  inertia  of  a  dead  past  in  the  intellectual  world, 
need  to  be  one-idea  people;  and  it  is  refreshing,  in  these  days  of  un- 
settled convictions,  to  find  a  class  of  people  who  absolutely  believe  in 
a  principle  strongly  enough  to  battle  for  it,  to  sacrifice  dollars  and 
cents  for  it,  to  die  for  it  if  need  be.  But  this  is  is  a  small  class,  as 
reformers  are  always  in  the  minority. 

Then  there  is  a  third  class,  the  large  intermediate  class^  who  have 
caught  some  glimmerings  of  the  truth  from  the  wilderness  of  litera- 
ture published  upon  the  subject.  They  like  the  name,  and  are  pretty 
sure  they  should  believe  in  it,  if  they  only  knew  what  it  is.  But  they 
are  to-day  in  a  hopeless  maze,  bewildered  by  the  conflicting  accounts 
given  of  the  system  by  its  friends  and  advocates.  No  sooner  do  they 
get  some  degree  of  assurance  that  they  have  at  last  a  correct  view  of 
the  "  inside  "  of  the  system,  as  luminously  presented  by  one  class  of 
advocates,  than  insteps  another  class  with  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence that  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  great  educational  reformer, 
Froebel,  have  not  been  correctly  represented;  not  intentionally,  mis- 
represented, of  course,  but  a  failure  to  apprehend  the  true  idea,  be- 
cause of  the  painful  limitations  placed  upon  human  understanding; 
while  still  another  class  remand  it  entirely  into  the  region  of  the  un* 
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known,  the  indefinable,  the  nncommnnicable  —  save  to  the  few  —  the 
elect,  those  who  through  the  accident  of  their  birthplace,  or  by  being 
endowed  with  a  keen  insight  into  the  spirit  of  things,  are  fitted  to 
enter  instinctively  into  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  great  master. 

The  word  Kindergarten,  like  the  word  objective-teaching,  stands  to 
this  last  class  of  inquirers,  like  the  letter  x  in  an  algebraic  equation, 
for  an  unknown  quantity,  which  may  mean  an  immense  value,  or  not 
much  of  anything. 

This  lack  of  agreement  among  the  friends  of  the  Kindergarten 
may  be  very  discouraging  to  an  honest  inquirer  after  truth,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  same  difiiculty  is  always  met  when  the 
spiritual  teachings  of  One  Great  Mind  are  to  be  apprehended  and  set 
forth  by  a  number  of  followers,  or  where  an  abstract  truth  or  princi* 
pie  is  to  be  embodied  in  a  concrete  form;  the  mind  grasps  the  physi- 
cal detail,  and  loses  sight  of  the  spiritual  aim,  hence  a  variety  of  views, 
modified  more  or  less  by  the  individuality  of  the  thinker,  arises  in  re- 
gard to  the  same  system.  Froebel  is  not  the  first  or  only  great  mas- 
ter whose  teachings  have  been  misunderstood  or  perverted  by  his  fol- 
lowers. 

It  is  evident  that  before  showing  the  relation  of  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  public  school  system,  it  will  be  necessary  to  answer  (or  make 
an  attempt,  at  least,)  the  much  asked  question:  ^^  What  is  Kinder- 
gartening?  "  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  briefly  the  question  by  show- 
ing, first,  the  aim  which  is  to  be  accomplished;  and,  secondly,  tha 
method  by  which  this  aim  is  secured.  I  trust  that  the  difficulty  of 
presenting  so  extensive  a  subject  in  so  brief  a  period  of  time,  will  be 
appreciated;  and  if  I  succeed  only  in  adding  darkness  to  an  already 
obscure  subject,  it  will  be  charitably  attributed  to  the  brevity  of  time. 

Perhaps,  I  can  best  illustrate  the  subject  by  comparing  it  with  the 
primary  school;  and  I  shall  take  the  school  as  it  still  exists  in  the 
^eater  portion  of  the  country,  unmodified  by  the  whole  line  of  phys- 
ical and  objective  teaching,  which  does  obtain,  be  it  said  for  our  en- 
couragement, in  a  great  number  of  our  schools. 

The  school  and  the  Kindergarten  have  each  their  alphabet;  in  the 
school  it  is  twenty-six  arbitrary  characters,  which,  combined  in  vari- 
ous ways,  represent  ideas.  In  the  Kindergarten,  the  alphabet  is  the 
properties  of  matter,  as  form,  color,  weight,  dimensions,  hardness, 
number,  etc.  The  one  is  representative,  the  other  real.  The  one 
deals  with  signs  and  symbols  of  things,  the  other  with  the  things^ 
themselves.    If  carried  out  purely,  the  one  would  lead  to  the  realm 
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of  ideas  and  relations,  the  other  into  the  activities  of  life  —  the  aris 
and  occupations. 

They  both  look  upon  the  child  as  an  organism,  with  a  mind  to  be 
•developed  according  to  fixed  laws  of  growth;  but  the  school  appeals 
directly  to  the  mind;  the  Kindergarten,  through  doing,  leads  to 
thought.  Starting  with  this  alphabet  of  things,  by  combining,  ar- 
ranging, and  recombining  these  elements,  always  working  under  tlie 
law  of  the  free  activity  of  the  child,  and  under  the  higher  law  of 
•order,  symmetry,  and  proportion,  it  seeks  to  implant  in  the  child's 
mind  those  foundation  ideas  which  underlie  all  knowledge.  As  the 
artist  conveys  his  ideas  not  by  word  alone,  but  by  the  form  which  he 
presents,  so  the  child  builds  his  thought  into  a  tangible  form,  and 
while  doing  this  under  the  guise  of  play,  he  is  gaining  possession  of 
his  own  powers,  and  that  deftness  of  hand  manipulation,  that  keen 
•eye  perception  of  form  and  symmetry,  which  will  ultimately  fit  him 
for  any  of  the  mechanical  arts.  (Though  the  useful  is  not  so  much  an 
aim  as  the  educational.) 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  various  games  and  plays  to  give  him  grace  of 
movement,  to  exercise  all  the  physical  powers,  and  to  cultivate  in  the 
•child  that  social  nature,  which  will  fit  him  for  life  in  society;  so  that 
when  the  child  has  completed  the  three  years  of  Kindergarten  work  or 
play,  from  four  to  seven,  he  will  be  in  possession  of  the  following  ideas 

_  ■ 

and  powers  (if  the  aim  of  the  Kindergarten  is  secured) :  Form — he  shall 
be  able  to  recognize  and  know  terms  for  ball,  cylinder,  cube,  oblong, 
triangles  of  various  kinds,  pentagon,  hex.igon,  etc.  Lines  —  straight, 
crooked,  curved,  slanting,  perpendicular,  and  horizontal.  Angles -- 
right  angles,  acute,  obtuse,  ideas  of  position  and  direction.  Colors  — 
primary  and  secondary.  Properties  of  matter  —  hardness,  softness, 
weight,  elasticity,  size,  etc.  Number — to  count  and  combine  single 
numbers;  also  first  ideas  of  fractions;  to  know  the  relation  of  the 
whole  to  the  part,  the  part  to  the  whole,  or  proportion;  also  a  great 
amount  of  miscellaneous  information  in  regard  to  animals  and  plants, 
and  the  different  departments  of  nature,  and  the  activities  of  life,  given 
in  the  form  of  little  stories  and  talks  and  songs,  in  connection  with 
the  building  of  forms  of  life,  beauty,  or  knowledge. 

He  will,  also,  be  in  possession  of  the  following  powers:  To  discrim- 
inate likenesses  and  differences  between  things  related  (law  of  connec- 
tion of  contrasts).  To  have  clear  and  definite  ideas  about  his  work, 
and  be  able  to  put  those  ideas  into  correct  language,  distinctly  ennn- 
-ciated;  to  be  polite  and  courteous  to  his  playmates,  and  free,  respect- 
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fill,  and  obedient  to  his  superiors.  He  will  be  in  possession  of  his 
physical  powers,  the  highest  for  that  age,  with  eyes  to  see,  and  hands 
to  do.  The  good  of  his  nature  will  be  developed  and  strengthened; 
and  the  evil,  if  he  has  any,  will  be  repressed  under  the  warm  and 
genial  management  of  the  kindergarten. 

Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  worthy  aim;  and  that  these 
ideas  are  fundamental,  and  must  enter  as  the  ground  work  into  any 
scheme  of  education,  and  the  only  mistake  that  has  been  made,  is  in 
assuming  that  there  is  only  one  way  of  reaching  the  desired  result. 

The  method  by  which  a  result  is  to  be  accomplished,  is  always  more 
interesting,  it  not  more  important,  than  the  thing  itself. 

The  method  set  forth  by  Froebel,  and  advocated  with  more  or  less 
success  by  his  followers,  was  embodied  in  a  series  of  articles,  called 
gifts,  twenty  in  number;  in  which  the  above  ideas  are  dereloped  in  a 
simple  and  progressive  manner,  each  step  in  the  course  of  training  is 
a  logical  sequence  of  the  preceding  one,  and  the  various  means  of  oc- 
cupation are  developed  one  from  another,  in  a  natural  order,  beginning 
with  the  simplest,  and  concluding  with  the  most  difficult,  in  all  the 
yarieties  of  occupations. 

The  first  six  gifts  are  solids,  and  are  especially  adapted  to  building 
purposes.  Sometimes  the  child  builds  by  the  wise  dictation  of  the 
teacher,  but  oftener  free  play  is  given  to  his  own  activity,  whereby  his 
creative  and  inventive  power  is  cultivated.  In  dictating  an  exercise, 
the  law  of  contrast  is  followed,  which  is,  if  an  element  is  placed  upon 
the  right  hand,  the  same  must  be  placed  upon  the  left  hand,  if  a  change 
is  made  in  the  top  right  hand  corner,  the  same  must  be  made  in  the 
lower  left  hand  corner,  etc.  In  certain  com'oinitions  tlie  law  of  suc- 
cession may  be  followed.  Working  under  these  laws,  the  result  in 
every  case  is  symmetry,  harmony,  beauty. 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  endless  fertility  of  the  child's  resources  to 
represent  forms  of  life,  etc.,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  combinations 
possible  with  the  number  of  elements  in  each  gift.  Taking  the  third 
and  fourth  alone,  each  is  susceptible  of  40,320  different  combinations; 
if  we  take  the  5th  and  6th;  where  the  elements  are  respectively  39  and 
36  separate  pieces,  the  number  of  combinations  is  unthinkable,  and 
when  we  still  further  consider  that  two  or  three  gifts  may  be  com- 
bined to  present  diversity  of  form,  we  are  simply  lost  in  infinity. 

Some  of  the  forms  of  life  which  will  appear  as  the  result  of  the 
child's  building,  will  be  chairs  of  different  kinds,  tables,  sofas,  bedsteads, 
bureaus,  book  cases,  houses,  churches,  fences,  gates,  wagons,  carts,  guns , 
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trains  of  cars,  indeed  all  the  forms  that  have  ever  appealed  to  the  per- 
ceptive power  of  the  child,  together  with  the  numberless  forms  of 
beauty,  which  his  fancy  can  suggest. 

But  it  was  no  part  of  the  philosophy  of  Froebel  to  leave  the  child 
in  the  concrete;  a  bridge  must  be  built  which  would  span  the  chasm 
between  this  and  the  abstract;  and  the  first  step  toward  this  result  is 
taken  in  the  seventh  gift,  which  consists  of  tablets  of  different  forms: 
1st.  Quadrangular  system  of  tablets.  2d.  Right  angular  equal  sides. 
3d.  Equilateral.  4th.  Obtuse  angular.  5th.  Right  angular  unequal 
sides,  etc.  Here  we  have  two  dimensions  only,  the  embodied  plane; 
form  and  outline  can  be  represented,  but  the  third  dimension  must  be 
supplied  by  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  is  one  step  into  the  abstract 
All  the  geometrical  forms,  number,  and  various  other  ideas  can  be 
taught  here. 

The  next  step  into  the  abstract  is  taken  in  the  next  two  gifts,  where 
the  materials  are  sticks  and  rings,  half  and  whole,  or  length  only,  and 
lastly  the  point,  which  is  presented  in  perforated  card  board,  in  vari- 
ous designs:  The  points  connected  form  an  image  of  an  animal  or 
plant,  or  simple  beauty,  which  delights  the  child,  at  the  same  time  it 
cultivates  his  conceptive  power,  and  the  chasm  is  supposed  to  be 
bridged  when  the  child  is  led  to  represent  the  forms  he  has  been  cre- 
ating out  of  physical  material —  by  drawing —  the  10th  gift. 

The  other  gifts  —  paper  folding,  weaving  and  interturning,  piece 
work  and  modelling,  but  reiterate  in  another  form,  and  with  other 
materials,  the  lessons  taught  in  those  already  mentioned;  more  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  forms  can  be  made  with  the  last,  however,  because 
the  finer  harmonies  of  color  are  introduced,  and  the  material  to  work 
with  is  more  delicate  and  pliable.  This  gives  a  finer  cultivation  of 
muscular  sense,  and  a  keener  discrimination  of  minute  differences,  and 
hence,  better  fits  a  child  for  those  arts  and  occupations,  where  great 
delicacy  is  required.  We  might  say,  if  we  look  at  it  from  the  practi- 
cal standpoint  alone,  that  the  first  six  gifts  fit  more  especially  for  the 
mechanical  or  industrial  arts,  and  the  last  fourteen^  for  the  fine  arts. 
The  former  minister  more  to  the  useful,  the  latter  to  the  ornamental. 

It  is  only  the  most  simple  exercises  of  the  latter  gifts  that  can  be 
undertaken  with  very  young  children,  or  even  with  children  of  the 
latest  Kindergarten  age;  most  of  them  have  to  be  left  for  what  is  called 
the  ^^  connecting  classes  ;^^  indeed  the  more  complex  exercises  of  all  the 
gifts  have  to  be  left  until  a  later  age. 

Now,  admitting  that  the  Kindergarten  is  useful  and  important,  and 
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is  based  upon  sound  principles  of  education,  should  it,  in  its  pure  type, 
be  introduced  into  the^  public  school  system?  It  is  not  enough  to 
prove  that  a  thing  is  useful  and  important,  but  it  has  to  be  proven 
that  is  more  useful  aud  more  important  than  anything  else  that  can 
be  done  in  the  same  time;  and  the  question  for  us  to  consider  is, 
"whether  the  same  or  higher  results  cannot  be  secured  without  the  lav- 
ish eicpenditure  of  the  time,  means,  energy,  demanded  by  this  method; 
or  at  least  results  better  suited  to  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  the  public  school  system. 

We  have  to  discuss  the  question,  of  course,  in  the  light  of  existing 
circumstances,  and  even  were  we  under  more  favoring  conditions,  a 
little  nearer  the  millenium,  it  might  still  be  a  question,  whether  we 
had  found  the  very  best  way  of  occupying  three  years  of  school  life. 
Considering  the  short  school  life  of  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
children,  it  becomes  a  question  of  imperative  necessity,  that  no  more 
time  be  taken  to  fix  those  fundamental  ideas,  gained  in  the  Kinder- 
garten than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Many  serious  objections  can  be 
urged  against  making  the  Kindergarten  a  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question  of  expense.    The  taxpayer's 
objection,  that  is  obvious  to  every  one. 

There  is  an  instinctive  belief  in  every  intelligent  mind,  that  the 
line  ought  to  be  drawn  somewhere  between  the  family  and  the  school 
education;  that  if  the  state  takes  care  of  the  education  of  its  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty,  it  is  doing  all  that  can  reas- 
onably be  expected  of  it;  and  that  something  should  be  left  to  private 
enterprise.  Now  while  the  Kindergarten  is  not  designed  to  supersede 
the  education  of  the  family,  indeed  such  a  result  was  deprecated  by 
Froebel  and  his  followers  more  than  by  anyone  else,  yet  the  inevitable 
tendency  is  to  place  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  one  class  in  so- 
ciety in  the  hands  of  another. 

The  mother  is  the  natural  teacher  of  the  child,  at  least  through 
Kindergarten  age;  and  it  was  Frobel's  idea  that  the  Kindergarten 
should  be  a  school  for  mothers  where  they  should  be  taught  to  train 
little  children.  But  whatever  the  theor)',  the  tendency  is  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  We  do  not  find  mothers,  as  a  rule,  eagerly  seeking 
knowledge  from  the  Kindergarten,  so  that  they  may  ultimately  dis- 
pense with  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  but  the  tendency  is  rather,  to  look 
upon  the  Kindergarten  as  a  nursery,  and  convenient  place  to  send  the 
children  while  the  mothers  devote  themselves  to  more  congenial  pur- 
suits. 
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The  school  has  already  encroached  too  much  upon  the  domain  of  the 
family;  if  the  family  and  not  the  state  is  to  be  the  unit  of  civilization 
in  the  future.  Under  the  old  Greek  system  of  goyernment  where  the 
child  was  looked  upon  only  as  a  future  citizen  of  the  state,  there  was 
wisdom  in  taking  him,  at  birth,  and  training  him  for  that  purpose  (hot 
even  here  he  was  left  with  the  mother  until  seven  years  of  age);  but 
under  our  own  goyernment  where  a  high  degree  of  civilization  must 
come,  if  at  all,  through  the  purity  and  strength  of  family  life,  anything 
which  interferes  with  its  rights  and  duties  must  be  deprecated  as  an 
evil. 

When  the  mother  cannot  fulfill  her  duties  either  through  poverty, 
a  great  number  of  children,  overwork,  or  general  incompetence,  it  may 
be  a  question,  if  that  would  not  be  a  wiser  state  interference,  in  the 
end,  to  give  such  aid  as  would  reach  the  children  through  the  mother, 
rather  than  by  putting  another  agency  in  her  place.  At  most,  the 
Kindergarten  proposes  to  take  the  children  out  of  their  own  surround- 
ings, only  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  and  when  those  surroundings  are 
utterly  vicious  and  bad.  That  has  to  be  a  wonderful  faith  in  the  de- 
vine  art  of  teaching,  which  can  believe  that  this  short  time  in  the 
Kindergarten  can  counteract  the  whole  current  of  the  child's  life. 

The  claim  which  is  made,  that  in  those  two  or  three  years  of  its 
life,  if  not  in  the  Kindergarten,  the  child  may  contract  habits  taking 
years  to  eradicate,  is  utterly  unphilosophical  and  unsound.  If  it  were 
admitted,  which  is  nearer  the  truth,  that  much  that  goes  to  determine 
the  character  and  future  condition  of  the  child,  has  its  influence  long 
before  Kindergarten  age,  and  hence  if  the  state  should  take  measurers 
for  improving  the  condition  and  enlightening  the  understanding 
of  fathers  and  mother,  it  would  be  a  wiser  step  than  relieving  them  of 
responsibity  in  the  matter  of  education.  When  families  are  in  com- 
fortable or  afluent  circumstances,  there  is  still  less  justification  in  the 
state  assuming  their  legitimate^work,  for  usually  their  surroundings 
are  such  as  to  give  incidentally  the  child  his  first  lessons  in  the  phys- 
ical properties  of  matter,  knowledge  of  activies  of  life,  common  things, 
use  of  language,  etc.,  more  forcibly  and  better  than  the  Kindergarten^ 
because  more  naturally;  for  however  many  cant  phrases  we  may 
use  about  free  activity,  unrestrained  joyousness,  or  natural  develop- 
ment, education  even  in  the  Kindergarten  is  a  process  of  restraint.  If 
it  is  not,  it  does  not  amount  to  anything. 

Intelligent  mothers  and  nurses  are  what  is  demanded  for  children 
under  six  years  of  age;  and  if  the  state  can  succeed  in  the  work  it  has 
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already  undertaken,  that  is  of  training  intelligent  motherhood,  the 
question  of  Kindergarten  will  take  care  of  itself. 

In  the  Kindergarten  everything  depends  upon  the  teacher,  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  teachers  who  will  understand  and  appreciate  the 
true  aim,  becomes  something  formidable.  The  great  amount  of  mater- 
ial in  the  hands  of  the  incompetent  only  serves  as  so  much  enquiry  for 
lifeless,  aimless,  mechanical  work;  it  is  even  worse  than  the  school  in 
such  hands,  for  there  not  so  much  is  undertaken,  and  the  text-book 
counteracts  some  of  the  evils;  at  least  there  are  not  so  many  facilities 
for  making  stupidity  visible. 

The  kindergartner  should  be  a  person  of  broad  and  generous  cul- 
ture, with  a  talent  for  music  and  drawing,  gentle  and  patient,  thor- 
oughly embrued  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  Great  Master^ 
with  a  keen  insight  into  child  nature,  and  a  profound  sympathy  with 
all  their  child-thinking,  their  joys  and  griefs;  she  should  be  full  of 
Tigor  and  energy,  and  of  sound  judgment,  with  a  genius  for  self  sacri- 
fice, ready  to  meet  uncomplainingly  the  exacting  demands  of  child- 
nature.    Such  teachers  are  rare. 

The  state  might  and  should  add  to  its  normal  school  course  instruc- 
tion in  kindergarten  methods,  as  professional  education  of  the  teacher 
means  complete  understanding  of  the  whole  range  of  the  Art  of 
Teaching;  then  the  number  of  teachers  would  be  sufficient  to  supply 
private  and  family  demands;  and  would  make  success  depend^  where 
it  ought  to,  upon  the  merit  of  the  teaching,  and  not  upon  legal  en- 
actment. 

But  the  law  of  Wisconsin  admits  children  into  the  public  schools 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  we  have  them  by  hundreds  in  all  our  city 
schools;  so  there  is  not  much  use  in  heaping  up  objections,  or  stopping 
to  philosophize  about  the  matter:  either  the  law  must  be  changed,  or 
measures  must  be  taken  for  educating  children  of  that  age  according 
to  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  needs  of  child  nature.  It  is 
little  less  than  barbarous  to  receive  large  numbers,  and  pack  them  in 
the  stifling  air  of  the  schoolroom,  and  shut  them  up  to  the  abstract 
methods  of  the  advanced  schools,  a  practice  which  does  prevail  even 
in  our  enlightened  age.  There  is  a  crying  need  of  reform  in  this 
direction,  and  we  have  now  to  consider  how  the  spirit  and  methods  of 
the  kindei^arten  may  be  used  to  bring  about  more  rational  instruction 
in  the  primary  schools. 

The  claim  has  been  made  and  urged  with  great  earnestness  by  the 
professional  kindergartner,  that  half  measures  are  worse  than  none  at 
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All.  It  is  with  profound  modesty,  but  with  equal  earnestness,  that  I 
beg  leave  to  difiEer  with  him  upon  this  point;  and  I  want  to  urge  that 
we  have  not  the  kindergarten  added  to  the  public  school,  but  the 
primary  school  modified  by  many  of  the  exercises  and  games  of  the 
kindergarten,  but  above  all,  that  we  have  the  spirit  and  philosophy  of 
education  advocated,  not  alone  by  Froebel,  but  by  the  whole  line  of 
innovators  who  led  the  revolt  against  the  abstract  mysticism  of  the 
middle  ages. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  only  desirable  but  practicable.  It  wfll 
be  an  easy  matter  to  arrange  a  series  of  simple  progressive  lessons, 
based  upon  the  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  13th,  15th,  and  18th  gifts, 
which  shall  run  parallel  with  the  other  work  of  the  primary  Bcho<d, 
and  which,  if  carried  out  by  teachers  who  understand  the  art  of  mind 
development,  will  secure,  if  not  the  entire  aim  of  the  kindergarten,  at 
least  the  legitimate  aim  of  the  public  school. 

Indeed,  much  of  this  kind  of  systematic  work  has  been  done  already, 
and  we  have  to-day  occular  demonstration  that  the  system  is  not  only 
practical,  but  extremely  useful.  Even  this  change  will  increase  the 
schools  somewhat,  but  no  more  than  is  justified  by  the  imperative 
need  of  reform  in  this  direction.  A  larger  number  of  school  roomis 
with  an  increase  of  beaching  force,  will  be  the  main  source  of  expense, 
No  more  than  fifty  children  can  be  placed  in  a  room  large  enough 
to  seat  them  comfortably,  and  give  an  open  space  sufficient  for  plays 
and  games,  but  this  is  demanded  for  any  kind  of  primary  school  in  a 
civilized  age. 

There  will  not  need  to  be  any  material  change  in  the  seating  of  the 
rooms  —  each  child^s  desk  can  be  its  table  to  work  upon,  and  also  a 
receptacle  for  its  material  when  not  at  work,  as  teaching  the  child  to 
take  care  of  and  put  away  his  work  in  order,  is  not  the  least  part  of 
his  education. 

The  exorbitant  expense  at  which  the  kindergarten  material  has 
hitherto  been  held,  is  entirely  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for;  and  I 
can  think  of  no  reason  why  it  has  been  placed  at  such  value,  unless 
it  be  to  keep  it  away  from  the  common  people,|or  add  to  the  wealth  of 
some  provident  speculators.  Each  child  could  furnish  his  own  mate- 
rial as  he  does  his  text-book,  if  the  burden  of  expense  proves  too 
heavy  for  the  city  fathers  or  the  country  districts  to  endure. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  here  and  urge  the  advantages 
of  such  a  plan.  They  are  too  apparent  to  need  expression.  But  one 
only   will   be  noticed  because   of  its    paromount  importance,  and 
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that  is,  the  value  of  this  kind  of  work  as  a  basis  of  language  culture. 
In  a  large  number  of  schools  of  the  state,  and  in  most  of  the  schools 
in  our  cities,  the  children  come  from  families  where  a  foreign  language 
is  spoken,  and  the  English  language  is  the  language  of  the  school. 
The  hinderanoe  this  fact  is  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  school 
work  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  matter.  Now  because  the  kindergarten  exercises  appeal  directly 
to  the  child^s  senses,  and  give  him  something  real  and  tangible  to 
talk  about,  and  furnish  variet}*  of  occupations  enough  to  give  him 
an  extensive  vocabulary,  they  are  the  very  best  means  possible  for 
teaching  him  the  language.  It  is  cruelty  to  require  a  child  to  put  an 
abstract  thought  into  an  unknown  language,  and  the  practice  should 
be  remanded  to  a  barbarous  past. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  method  by  which  this  modified  course  of 
primary  work  should  be  carried  out,  must  be  left  for  further  discus- 
sion. But  I  want  to  urge  here  the  active  co-operation  of  all  the 
teachers  throughout  the  state  in  bringing  about  this  much  needed 
reform  in  educating  little  children. 
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[A  Paper  Read  before  the  State  Teacher's  Association,  at  Genera,  Jnly  19, 1878,  by  8.  8. 

ROOXWOOD.] 

Not  to  treat  an  assigned  theme  in  a  perfunctory  manner  is  a  sort  of 
negative  achievement  not  altogether  unworthy  of  a  respectable  ambi- 
tion. If  I  succeed,  you  who  listen,  may  felicitate  yourselves,  and  I 
will  rejoice  at  having  escaped  being  simply  tolerable. 

If  I  were  sure  the  members  of  this  association  had  read,  or  would 
read,  the  article  "  Metric  Refarm^^  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for 
May,  I  would  content  myself  with  simply  *'  oflFering  it  in  evidence,"  as 
it  were.  I  would  not  ask  to  have  it  read  by  the  clerk  even,  but 
simply  entered  on  the  record  ''  as  part  of  my  remarks;"  or  I  would 
imitate  that  irreverent  and  short-hand  Yankee  who  pasted  a  copy  of 
his  prayer  on  his  head-board,  and  every  night  merely  referred  to  it 
as  a  sufficient  statement  of  his  sentiments;  but  I  am  aware  that  no 
such  vicarious  labor  will  be  accepted  on  this  occasion,  and  therefore  I 
proceed  to  immolate  myself  on  the  altar  of  this  Moloch  of  reforms. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  universal  and  uniform  system  of  weighing 
and  measuring  is  a  great  desideratum,  and  that  the  ideal  system  must 
apply  to  time  and  angles,  as  well  as  to  extension,  capacity  and  weight; 
8  — Vol.  VIIL— 9 
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but  the  radix  of  the  decimal  system  forever  preyents  such  perfection 
The  fatal  defect  lies  in  the  fact  that  ten  is  incapable  of  satisfactory 
division.  The  base  that  would  provide  unquestionably  for  all  possiUe 
needs  of  measurement  is  twelve.  If  the  French  Academy  had  pro- 
posed the  duodecimal  scale  at  the  time  it  devised  the  ^^  Metric  System/' 
it  would  have  attained  theoretical  perfection  at  a  single  stroke,  but 
that  would  have  been  at  the  cost  of  five  hundred  years  of  delay. 

Given  a  single  unit  of  value  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  then  the 
duodecimal  multiples  and  submultiples  of  it,  and  an  ideal  simplicity 
and  perfection  are  at  hand.  The  marvel  of  the  decimal  system  does 
not  lie  in  the  radix,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  scale  is  uniform. 

The  conception  of  a  uniform  scale  of  units  to  which  significant  fig- 
ures can  be  applied  at  will,  is  the  greatest  intellectual  marvel  of  the 
ages,  and  the  use  of  the  radix  ten  is  a  mere  accident.  I  believe  it  is 
Max  Muller  who  says  the  man  who  invented  the  cipher  ought  to  hafe 
a  monument,  and  that  is  simply  because  he  first  saw  the  utility  of  a 
uniform  scale,  fixed  values  for  digits  and  their  application  to  the  vari- 
ous orders  of  units. 

But  it  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  revolution 
of  our  arithmetic,  as  well  as  of  our  metrology,  and  so  I  come  directly 
to  the  case  in  hand,  ^^  The  Metric  System  ^*  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it 
might  be. 

Its  history  and  character  are  familiar  to  you  all,  and  the  doings  of 
the  •*  American  Metric  Bureau  "  and  of  various  learned  societies,  in 
pushing  the  introduction  and  use  of  the  system,  must  be  assumed  as 
not  altogether  unfamiliar.  The  article  already  referred  to  shows  that 
the  governments  of  nearly  all  the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world 
have  adopted  it,  and  that  the  English  speaking  nations  are  the  most 
important  exceptions,  but  even  they  have  made  it  legal,  which  is  cer- 
tainly something. 

Said  a  bucolic  genius  once  to  emphasize  a  bit  of  cross-roads  philoso- 
phy: ^^  A  man  as  is  forty  y^ars  old,  genrally  speakin\  knows  more  as 
a  man  as  is  twenty  years  old,"  and  that  statement  adapted  to  my 
present  needs  would  be:  ^'A  man  as  is  forty  years  old,  generally 
speaking  don^t  enthuse  as  readily  as  a  man  as  is  twenty  years  old.*^ 

The  ugliest  thing  a  red-hot  enthusiast  meets  in  this  world  is  a  cold- 
blooded, hard-headed,  pachydermatous,  practial  man  of  facts.  A 
first-class  enthusiast,  however,  when  he  finds  the  facts  against  him, 
has  one  invariable  answer,  which  he  delivers  in  the  lofty  and  uracolar 
manner  of  a  final  authority,  *'*'  So  much  the  worse  for  the  facts."  Bat 
facts  don^t  lie,  even  though  figures  and  enthusiasts  do — someirimes. 
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In  looking  up  this  subject,  I  baye  stumbled  upon  a  few  facts  bear- 
ing upon  some  one  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  reform,  which  have 
not  been  aired  as  thoroughly  as  some  others,  and  in  the  interest  of  a 
safe  progress  I  purpose  to  discuss  them. 

The  first  important  fact  is,  that  while  the  system  has  made  fair  pro- 
gress among  the  scholars  and  goverments,  it  has  achieved  next  to 
nothing  among  the  masses.  In  France,  if  anywhere,  we  should  look 
for  success,  but  the  facts  are  that  the  system  was  provisionally  estab- 
lished in  1793,  was  made  obligatory  in  1840,  and  in  1870  '^  it  was  found 
impossible  to  procure  its  general  adoption  by  the  people.  *  *  If 
they  adopted  new  weights,  they  gave  them  the  names  of  the  old 
weights.  *  "^  So  that  three  systems  are  now  more  or  less  in  use, 
Ihe  original  poids  de  marc^  the  decmial  system,  and  the  metrical  pound 
with  its  divisions.^*  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Wood  &  Bache^s 
"  United  States  Dispensatory." 

The  Anglo-Saxon  clings  tenaciously  to  established  customs.  He  is 
eminently  a  conservative  man,  and  moves  forward  into  new  and  un- 
tried paths  very  reluctantly.  He  was  four  hundred  years  behind  the 
Latin  races  in  adopting  the  Arabic  notation,  and  adopted  his  present 
units  of  weight  and  measure  a  trifle  over  sixty  years  ago.  He  knew 
very  well  what  the  Frank  was  doing  across  the  channel.  Whether 
there  was  only  coincidence,  instead  of  consequence,  relating  the  birth 
of  the  new  system  of  measurement  with  the  revolution  of  ^89,  he  never 
tried  nor  cared  to  satisfy  himself.  He  knew  that  antiquity  had  lost 
its  sacred  and  conservative  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  modernized 
Gaul,  and  so  he  chose  the  best  of  the  many  units  of  weight  and  meas- 
ure already  familiarized  in  his  own  mind,  and  solemnly  established 
them  for  future  use. 

Now  if  the  Frank  refuses  to  use  the  new  system,  after  forty  years  of 
compulsion  added  to  fifty  more  of  permission,  I  submit  that  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Englishman's  exclusive  use  of  it,  he  having  only  enjoyed 
as  yet  about  fifteen  years  of  permission,  is  rather  discouraging,  to  say 
the  least.  ^^  Ah !  but  England  is  not  America,  and  we  do  things  dif- 
ferently here,'^  says  my  friend,  the  enthusiast.  Wait  a  moment;  let 
us  look  up  the  facts  a  little. 

Three  years  before  John  Bull  flouted  the  Frenchman  and  his  ^'  new- 
fangled'^  metrology,  John  Qaincy  Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State,  made 
a  report  to  the  House  in  which  he  said,  ^^  Uniformity  of  weights  and 
measures,  permanent,  universal,  uniformity,  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
things,  to  the  physical  organization  and  the  moral  improvement  of 
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man,  would  be  a  blessing  of  such  transcendent  magnitude,  tbat  if 
there  existed  upon  earth  a  combination  of  power  and  will  adequate  to 
accomplish  the  result  by  the  energy  of  a  single  act^  the  being  wbo 
should  exercise  it  would  be  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  bo- 
man  race."  And  afterwards,  in  the  same  report,  he  praised  the  metric 
system  in  the  most  glowing  rhetoric  he  could  command,  and  pro- 
nounced it  the  greatest  invention  of  human  ingenuity  since  that  of 
printing,  but  he  reported  against  Us  adoption^  because  the  time  had 
not  then  arrived,  and  virtually  prophesied  that  it  would  come  into  ine 
with  the  millennium.  Thus  was  the  question  so  befogged  by  a  sini^Ie 
man  that  it  passed  out  of  sight  for  half  a  century,  while  at  varioDS 
times  under  various  pressures  Uncle  Sam  has  copied  John  Bull's  im- 
perial standards  and  distributed  them  among  the  states,  winding  up 
with  the  official  copy  of  the  imperial  yard,  obtained  in  1856  by  the 
American  minister  in  London.  Mr.  Adams,  however,  recommended  a 
little  diplomacy  concerning  the  matter  which  has  only  lately  been  at- 
tended to,  and  the  final  outcome  of  it  is  still  problematical. 

About  the  only  difference  between  the  two  peoples  is  that  we  hare 
had  only  about  twelve  year's  permission  to  use  the  system,  while  the 
English  have  enjoyed  the  boon  some  three  years  longer. 

In  looking  up  this  matter  still  farther,  I  find  that  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Italy  are  the  only  countries,  besides  France,  that 
have  the  metric  system  unalloyed  in  name  or  substance,  and  the  testi- 
mony, so  far  as  it  goes,  is  at  best  only  negative  in  regard  to  its  actnil 
use  among  the  people.  The  records  do  not  say  that  any  old  weights 
and  measures  continue  in  use  in  these  three  countries,  neither  doth^ 
say  more  than  is  said  of  the  condition  in  France;  and  there  we  hare 
already  seen  what  the  real  status  is,  and  I  think  we  are  warranted  in 
assuming  that  at  best  they  have  not  materially  beaten  her. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  condition  of  this  grand  system?  Why, 
simply  this:  The  scholars  and  statesmen  of  the  world,  with  their  cul- 
tivated minds  and  scientific  tastes,  with  their  philosophic  and  philan- 
thropic predilections,  have  embraced  it  from  the  first;  and  that  the 
masses  of  producers,  exchangers  and  consumers,  are  no  where  yet  aUe 
and  willing  to  adopt  and  use  it.        « 

It  may  now  be  worth  while  to  inquire  somewhat  into  the  causes  of 
these  tolerably  obvious  conditions.  The  two  grand  obstacles  are  the 
change  of  unit  and  cliange  ofname^  and  if  it  be  true  that  ^^  new  words 
are  harder  than  new  things,^^  the  latter  is  the  more  important  of  the 
two.  However,  I  am  inclined  to  esteem  each  more  difficult  than  it 
has  yet  been  regarded. 
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The  thing  demanded  here  is  that  a  whole  generation  shall  burden 
itself  with  the  mighty  labor  of  laying  aside  all  its  accustomed  stand- 
ards of  comparison,  and  of  familiarizing  itself  with  new  and  strange 
ones,  in  order  that  posterity  may  hare  a  year  the  advantage  of  us. 

Scholars  and  statesmen,  to  be  worthily  such,  must  be  philanthropic, 
and  consequently  they  are  willing  at  once  to  make  to  make  the  sacri- 
fice; but  the  masses  of  mankind  care  as  little  for  posterity  as  one  can 
well  imagine,  and  therefore  demand  ^*  cash  in  hand"  instead  of  '^  an 
annuity  in  reversion."  Moreover,  the  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
trained  minds  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  undisciplined,  and  when  you 
add  the  difference  arising  from  constant  use  on  the  part  of  the  me- 
chanic and  tradesmen,  you  get  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  demand  made  upon  the  masses. 

In  France,  where  the  new  units  were  faithfully  accepted,  the  new 
names  were  rejected. 

Says  the  "  Popular  Science"  article,  "it  were  easier  for  the  learned 
to  acquire  a  nomenclature  founded  on  Hottentot  and  Sanskrit,  dressed 
off  in  Eamtchatkan  forms,  than  for  the  unlearned  to  acquire  one  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  with  French  forms;  since  the  learned  have  some  fa- 
miliarity in  dealing  with  new  languages  to  start  with.  The  metric 
words  BxefercB  naturce  to  all  people,  and  will  not  domesticate.  To  the 
common  people  they  are  simply  outlandish,  and  neither  have  the  ac- 
cent of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pafi:an,  nor  man." 

As  to  the  new  units:  A  plain,  practical  man  will  ask,  "What  is 
there  about  the  .2809  ft.  which  are  added  to  the  yard  to  make  the  me- 
ter, that  makes  all  this  trouble  justifiable?"  and  I  don^t  see  just  how 
to  answer  him,  except  to  say  "  Go  'way !  Don't  bother  me  with  such 
foolish  conundrums."  When  another  of  these  impertinent  fellows 
asks  "What's  the  matter  with  the  pound?"  and  a  Kilogramatic-fold- 
ing-lap-jointed-meter  replies,  "  which  pound?"  and  gets  as  an  answer, 
"  Why,  Frenchy,  the  old  sixteen  ouncer,  of  course,  that  has  measured 
more  products  already  than  France  will  produce  forever,"  it  occurs  to 
me  that  a  change  of  unit  while  trade  goes  on,  is  as  difficult  as  a  change 
of  base  while  the  battle  lasts. 

This  is  not  saying,  take  notice,  that  it  can't  be  done.  That  we  shall 
sometime  have  this  whole  brood  of  decimal  units  domesticated  among 
us,  I  firmly  believe;  that  we  shall  ever  learn  to  mouth  their  names 
are  rotundo^  I  just  as  firmly  doubt. 

£  quote  again:  "Plain,  ignorant  people  are  to  be  reached;  chil- 
dren, servants,  the  dullest  plodders,  are  all  to  use  whatever  names  we 
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adopt.  We  do  well  to  be  humble.  The  lofty,  high-sounding  names 
heretofore  proposed  have  gained  no  currency;  they  have  been  ^stifled 
by  general  neglect.' " 

There  is  another  matter  of  very  great  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  that  is,  the  observed  tendency  of  mankind  to  use  aySno  units 
in  each  table,  giving  them  strong,  independent  names. 

At  first  thought  this  might  seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  acci- 
dent in  the  growth  of  measures.  It  is  known  that  the  chief  units  in 
the  varying  scales  were  arbitrary  and  the  subordinate  ones  derived, 
and  the  argument  seems  good  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could  take 
place  if  a  table  were  *^  made  to  order  "  and  forced  into  use  in  its  com- 
pleteness. But  nothing  is  really  more  fallacious  than  such  reasoning, 
and  our  own  Federal  Currency  table  furnishes  proof. 

It  provides  for  five  units,  "  was  made  to  order  "  and  given  to  the 
people  who  put  it  to  use,  when  three  of  the  five  units  disappeared 
from  bank  and  market,  and  dollars  and  cents  rule  over  tongues  and 
fortunes. 

The  scale  is  decimal,  and  for  the  practical  use  of  coins,  the  cent  and 
dollar  would  not  do  at  all.  We  have  dimes  and  half-dimes,  two  and 
three-cent  pieces,  half-dollars,  quarter-dollars,  and  twenty-cent  pieces, 
and  the  double-eagle,  eagle,  half-eagle^  quarter-eagle,  showing  how  the 
practical  wants  of  life  demand  binary  divisions,  even  though  we  have 
the  boasted  decimal  units.  The  man  for  the  hour  now,  is  he  who  can 
utilize  this  hint  and  lay  violent  hands  upon  this  hydra  for  the  benefit 
df  mankind. 

What  is  needed  now  is,  that  some  competent  authority  shall  thor- 
oughly investigate  the  doings  of  the  common  people  with  the  system 
in  those  countries  where  it  has  been  longest  in  use;  shall  find  out  just 
what  practical  use  does  with  the  units,  what  it  does  with  the  names; 
which  are  the  units  that  bear  the  burden  of  business,  and  what  actual 
multiples  and  submultiples  are  used  in  the  different  countries;  and 
then  wiselv,  upon  such  true  data,  forecast  as  well  as  possible,  what 
units  will  appear  in  records,  and  what  other  multiples  and  submulti- 
ples of  them  will  necessarily  find  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  scholars  and  statesmen,  in  this  matter  as  in  all  others 
for  the  public  gdod,  must  go  into  partnership  with  the  masses  as  well 
as  with  each  other. 

Is  there  no  significance  in  the  size  of  a  "  Winchester  bushel "  or  a 
^^  Stark  Mills  Seamless ''  bag?  Ask  the  first  farmer  you  meet  if  any 
sized  basket  differing  much  from  the  ordinary  ^^  bushel  basket ''  will 
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answer  this  purpose  as  well,  and  you  all  know  what  he  will  say.  Ask 
him  why,  and  he  will  reply  promptly:  "Because  it  holds  what  a 
common  man  can  carry  conveniently  of  a  majority  of  all  the  products 
of  the  farm."  Then  ask  about  the  bag,  and  he  will  say:  "  The  shape, 
and  being  tied  up,  enable  the  same  man  to  carry  about  twice  as  much." 
A  race  of  giants  and  one  of  pigmies,  therefore,  would  not  use  the 
same  units,  and  the  present  mass  of  laborers  can  handle  openly  about 
sixty  pounds,  and  in  a  confined  form,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds. 

How  does  the  proposed  rystem  stand  this  test? 

A  myriagram  is  a  trifle  over  twenty-two  pounds,  and  a  quintal,  a 
little  over  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  neither  of  them  availa^ 
ble,  and  binary  divisions  of  the  latter  fall  short  respectively  ten  and 
five  pounds,  of  the  bag  and  basket,  and  these  discrepan-'ies,  you  will 
observe,  are  in  the  interests  of  laziness  and  delay.  I  do  not  say  that 
these  are  insuperable  difficulties,  but  that  they  are  real  difficulties, 
and  will  certainly  insist  upon  being  attended  to. 

The  various  products  of  the  earth  will  undoubtedly  be  put  up  and 
handled  in  packages  of  convenient  size  and  weight,  and  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures  that  proposes  the  grand  ideal  of  universality 
will  do  well  to  take  immediate  notice  of  this  fact. 

Finally,  in  submitting  the  question  to  the  Association  for  discus- 
sion, I  quote  from  the  article  first  mentioned  the  features  of  the  neces- 
sary modifications  of  the  Metric  System  to  adapt  it  to  recognized 
human  conditions: 

"  1.  The  entire  abandonment  of  the  present  elaborate  and  ingen- 
icus  system  of  nomenclature,  and  of  any  attempt  at  universality  in 
the  words  employed  to* designate  the  units  of  the  system. 

"  2.  The  expression  of  each  unit  by  each  nation  in  its  own  vernac- 
ular tongue  —  the  units  themselves  being  the  same  everywhere  —  but 
the  expression  in  language  adapted  to  the  familiar  tongue  of  each 
people. 

^^3.  A  common  notation  as  the  means  of  universality,  instead  of  a 
common  system  of  names,  the  units  and  their  written  expression 
being  thus  universally  the  same,  while  the  spoken  expression  con- 
forms to  familiar  national  usages. 

"  4.  The  words  selected  to  express  the  several  units  to  be  sugges- 
tive of  easy  standards  of  comparison  with  familiar  objects. 

"  5.  The  notation  to  be  suggestive  to  the  eye,  as  the  nomenclature 
now  in  use  is  to  the  learned  ear,  but  not  to  the  unlearned. 
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"  6.  The  number  of  denominations  to  be  reduced  in  conformity  with 
an  observed  tendency  among  men  to  use  numbers  instead;  oral  ex- 
pression to  be  simplified;  and  a  suitable  system  of  notation  to  be 
used. 

^^7.  The  transition  to  the  new  system  to  involve  the  least  practica- 
ble loss  of  familiarity,  either  with  objects  or  names.^^ 

Now,  the  question  which  the  Association  should  lay  hold  of  and 
thoroughly  discuss,  it  seems  to  me,  is  this:  What  can  we  do  collect- 
ively here  now,  and  individually  hereafter  otherwhere,  to  remove  the 
difficulties  and  hasten  the  successful  introduction  of  a  practical  mod- 
fication  of  the  grand  Metric  system? 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AKD  ANSWERS. 

KEW  DISTRICTS,  DISTRICT  MEETINGS,  ETC. 

Q.  An  order  for  a  joint  district  has  been  filed,  signed  by  a  majority 
of  the  supervisors  of  the  two  towns,  but  only  one  board  really  ever 
met;  what  is  to  be  done  —  is  the  new  district  a  legal  one? 

A.  The  order  is  really  illegal;  but  if  allowed  to  stand,  and  the  dis- 
trict  keeps  in  existence  two  years  unchallenged,  it  becomes  legalized. 
If  an  appeal  is  taken,  however,  the  order  being  shown  to  be  illegal, 
would  be  set  aside.    Until  this  is  done,  it  is  prima  facie  good. 

Q.  We  were  recently  organized  as  a  new  district.  Can  we  nofhold 
our  first  annual  meeting  a  month  before  the  time,  so  as  to  raif  e  money 
to  build? 

A.  You  can  hold  no  annual  meeting,  except  at  the  legal  time.  If 
you  very  much  need  to  raise  money  at  once,  have  a  special  meeting 
(section  21),  and  vote  your  money  and  have  it  assessed  and  collected, 
as  provided  in  section  64. 

Q.  We  did  not  hold  our  annual  meeting  JxkXy  8,  as  we  should;  now 
a  meeting  is  called  for  August  26;  will  it  be  legal? 

A.  If  called  as  an  annual  meeting,  it  is  void.  If  properly  called,  as 
a  special  meeting,  you  can  raise  money,  etc.,  but  not  elect  o£Scers« 

Q.  When  a  district  is  dissolved,  can  the  officers  do  any  further  busi- 
ness, pay  debts,  etc.? 

A.  No;  their  power  at  once  ceases.  The  supervisors  pay  the  debts, 
and  dispose  of  all  the  property  of  the  extinguished  district. 
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DISTRICT  BEPOBTS. 

Q.  A  new  town  was  set  off,  but  has  so  far  failed  to  organize.  How 
can  I  report  the  school  district? 

A.  You  can  make  no  report,  if  there  is  no  town  clerk  to  report  to, 
but  there  may  be  one  between  this  andthe  last  day  for  getting  in  a 
report. 

Q.  Is  a  district  to  be  reported  that  is  only  just  organized? 

A.  Yes;  let  all  the  facts  be  repoited  that  can  be.  It  is  a  district, 
although  a  young  one. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Q.  When  a  text-book  adoption  for  three  years  has  run  out,  is  it  any 
longer  binding  upon  anybody? 

A.  The  board  may  then  change  any  of  the  books,  if  thought  best, 
but  so  long  as  the  board  takes  no  action,  no  one  else  has  any  right  to 
make  any  change. 

Q.  Can  the  district  nullify  the  action  of  the  board  in  adopting  text- 
books, if  it  does  not  like  it? 

A.  It  cannot.    If  the  board  adopts  legally,  the  adoption  holds. 

Q.  Must  all  the  scholars  necessarily  use  the  books  adopted  by  the 
board? 

A.  This  is  the  expectation,  the  same  as  that  they  will  use  the  ser- 
vices of  the  teacher  whom  the  board  hires. 

Q.  Is  not  this  rather  arbitrary  ? 

A.  There  must  be  a  rule  about  it,  and  uniformity.  The  board  can 
adopt  no  books  not  sanctioned  by  the  state  superintendent. 

Q.  Can  the  district  raise  money  to  buy  books,  at  annual  meeting? 

A.  The  district  can  first  authorize  the  board  to  buy.  The  board 
having  bought  some  books,  will  present  the  account,  and  the  district 
can  allow  it,  and  raise  money  to  pay  it. 

Q.  Is  the  legislative  committee  to  adopt  a  uniform  series  for  the 
state? 

A.  The  committee  is  merely  to  report  its  views  on  the  general 
subject. 

FREE   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Q.  Are  the  pupils  in  free  high  schools  to  be  enumerated,  and  di^w 
money? 

A.  Yes;  they  do  not  cease  to  be  school  children  by  going  to  such  a 
school. 

Q.  How  many  departments  must  a  free  high  school  have? 

A.  It  is  likely  to  have  but  one,  unless  veiy  large,  so  as  to  need  to 
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be  divided.  It  is  usually  the  highest  department  merely  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  place,  following  a  prescribed  course,  and  expecting  sume 
aid  from  the  state. 

Q.  Having  voted  money  enough  to  run  all  the  schools  for  a  year, 
including  the  high  school,  must  we,  if  we  establish  and  run  the  school 
as  a  ^^free  high  school,^^  raise  an  additional  and  separate  amount? 

A.  No;  it  is  only  necessary  that  there  be  appropriated  and  expended 
what  is  requisite,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  ^^  required  by  law  to  be 
expended  for  common  school  purposes." 

Q.  Can  a  high  school  altogether  in  the  country  be  aided  ? 

A.  Of  course  it  can,  if  it  is  duly  formed  and  comes  up  to  the  mini- 
mum standard.  The  original  and  express  object  of  the  high  school 
measure  was  to  encourage  the  formation  of  such  schools  in  the  rural 
towns,  where  none  exist;  but  the  result  has  been,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, that  existing  schools  have  come  forward  and  got  the  money. 
By  all  means  establish  a  country  high  school  in  your  town,  if  you  can. 

Q.  What  are  the  necessary  steps? 

A.  First  get  the  town  to  vote  to  establish  the  school,  then  let  the 
school  boards  of  the  town  meet  and  choose  a  high  school  board,  and 
then  follow  the  law  and  directions. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Can  the  chairman  tnake  and  second  motions,  and  make  speeches, 
like  other  persons  at  the  meeting? 

A.  The  duty  of  the  chairman  is  to  attend  strictly  to  his  own  proper 
business.  He  has  a  right  to  vote,  on  every  question,  but  if  he  wants 
to  make  a  motion,  or  to  support  or  oppose  one,  he  should  call  some 
one  else  to  the  chair. 

Q.  If  the  annual  meeting  adjourns  indefinitely,  leaving  business  un- 
done, is  the  board  to  do  it  afterwards? 

A.  The  board  cannot  do  anything  that  the  district  neglected,  except 
as  prescribed  by  law.  It  can  and  must  raise  money  for  five  months' 
school,  if  the  district  fails  to,  up  to  the  third  Monday  in  November; 
it  is  also  to  determine  the  things  named  in  section  19,  subsection 
twelfth,  if  the  district  does  not  determine  them  at  the  annual  meeting. 
Otherwise  business  not  done  at  annual  meeting  may  be  done  at  special 
meeting,  except  the  election  of  officers. 

Q.  Can  the  rest  of  the  board  hire  the  treasurer  to  teach?  The 
county  superintendent  says  it  is  lawful,  and  a  prominent  lawyer  sa^ 
it  is  not. 
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A.  It  is  not  a  proper  thing  to  do.  If  the  board  hires  him,  he  can- 
not enforce  the  contract.  If  allowed  to  go  on  and  teach  school,  and 
render  services,  he  can  recover  for  them. 

Q.  The  president  of  our  town  board  of  directors  has  left.  What  is 
to  be  done? 

A.  First  the  executive  committee  would  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  one  of  the  subdistrict  clerks  which  would  exist  (see  sec.  18). 
The  vice  president  would  naturally  act  as  president  until  another  was 
elected. 

Q.  Can  the  school  census  be  taken  before  as  well  as  after  the  31st 
day  of  August? 

A.  It  is  material  only  to  ascertain  and  report  correctly  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age,  resident  in  the*  district  on  that  day.  If 
necessary,  a  part  of  the  work  may  be  done  in  advance. 

Q.  We  have  raised  $400  to  build,  but  can^t  build  now;  may  we  not 
loan  out  the  money,  and  get  interest,  till  we  can  raise  enough? 

A.  The  law  gives  a  district  no  power  to  do  this.  Had  you  better 
not  borrow  some  money  of  the  state,  and  build?  Then  you  get  the 
benefit  of  what  you  have  raised  at  once. 

Q.  Is  a  refusal  by  a  teacher  to  make  term  reports  to  the  county 
saperintendent,  as  required,  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  renew 
the  teacher^s  certificate? 

A.  In  a  general  way,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  teacher,  by  law,  to  report 
as  required  (sec.  45).  A  wanton  and  persistent  refusal  to  discharge  a 
known  duty  is  inconsistent  with  the  proper  character  of  a  teacher  of 
youth.  A  superintendent  must  judge  whether  the  refusal  is  of  such 
a  nature  as  justify  extreme  action. 

Q.  Is  it  proper  for  a  superintendent  to  examine  a  near  relative,  and 
^nrant  a  certificate,  when  it  is  illegal  for  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  try  a 
cause  in  which  a  near  relative  is  a  party? 

A.  There  being  but  the  one  examiner  in  the  county  authorized  to 
issue  the  certificate,  the  incongruity  must  be  allowed.  It  would  be 
well  enough,  if  any  intimation  of  possible  favoritism  was  given,  to 
bave  some  other  competent  person  test  the  candidate,  and  report. 


-•-♦-»■ 


Speak  as  you  mean,  do  as  you  profess,  and  perform  what  you 
promise. 

They  aae  never  alone  that  are  accompanied  with  noble  thoughts. 
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EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Twenty.Sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers*  Asflocis. 
tion  was  held  in  the  Opera  House,  at  Geneva  Lake,  commencing  Tuesday  eyening, 
July  16, 1878. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  James  MacAlister,  of 
Milwaukee,  and  in  the  absence  of  A.  Earthman,  the  secretary,  Albert  Baiisboiy 
was  chosen  secretary  pro  tern, 

Hon.  J.  B.  Cassoday,  of  Janesville,  was  introduced  and  gave  a  lecture  before 
the  Association;  subject,  ** Educated  Statesmanship/' 

Wednesday  Morning,  July  17. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Pres.  A.  L.  Chapin,  of  Beloit  College. 
A.  A.  Miller,  of  Waukesha,  was  elected  secretary  for  the  session.  Messrs.  T.  F. 
Prawley,  W.  J.  Brier,  and  E.  Dewey,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  enroll- 
ment of  members,  the  chairman  to  serve  as  railway  clerk. 

President  MacAlister  deferred  the  reading  of  his  address,  on  ''  The  Relations  of 
Education  to  some  Scientific  Problems,**  and  instead  thereof,  discussed  the  pres- 
ent condition  and  prospects  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state. 

He  commenced  by  lading  down  two  propositions  which  he  regarded  as  de- 
manding the  most  careitil  consideration  at  the  hands  of  educators:  (1)  The  fact 
that  man  is  the  product  of  evolution.  This  was  true  of  man  taken  individuallf, 
as  well  as  when  regarded  socially,  and  the  sreat  need  of  the  time  was«  that  this 
law  ~  for  such  it  must  be  regarded  —  should  be  recognized  in  all  education  and 
its  work  co5rdinated  to  the  successive  stages  in  the  development  of  his  nature. 
(2)  That  our  education  should  be  made  more  practical.  He  did  not  sympathize 
with  the  foolish  demand,  now  so  rife,  that  all  common  education  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  learning  of  the  three  Ra.  That  was  not  in  the  direciion  of  practical 
reform.  What  he  insisted  upon  was  that  the  schooling  of  children  should  be 
specially  adapted  to  suit  them  for  the  actual  work  of  life.  This  would  require 
the  discarding  of  some  branches  now  considered  as  essential,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  others  that  did  not  enjoy  that  confidence  of  the  public  to  which  thev  were 
Justly  entitled.  He  mentioned,  under  the  first  class,  Algebra,  and  under  the 
second,  Free-Hand  Drawing  and  Music. 

Mr.  MacAlister  then  classified  the  educational  institutions  of  the  state  under 
the  four  heads  of  (1)  Common  Schools,  (2)  Secondary  or  High  Schools.  (8)  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  (4)  Colleges  and  Universities.  Each  of  these  was  passed  rapidly 
in  review  and  the  reforms  needed  to  render  them  more  efficient  and  satisfactory 
were  indicated  in  a  comprehensive  way. 

Mr.  A.  F.  North,  of  Pewaukee,  presented  a  paper  on  *'  The  Just  Limitati(4tf 
and  conditions  of  the  Control  and  Support  of  Education  by  the  State.'* 
A  discussion  of  the  paper  ensued. 

Mr,  Camwallj  of  Albion,  said  that  when  a  lad  can  read,  write,  and  cipher,  Um 
state  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  his  education.  Beyond  that,  education  is  pri- 
vate property;  is  not  opposed  to  higher  schools,  thinks  there  is  too  much  expense 
connected  with  higher  school  syi^tem.  One  man  gets  more  salary  than  it  costs 
to  run  a  successftil  academy.  It  costs  more  to  grease  the  axle  of  the  Normal 
School  Board  than  to  run  a  good  school. 

Mr.  Emery  thought  the  high  schools  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  state. 
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Pres,  Chopin  said  that  the  actual  cost  of  a  collegiate  edacation  is  above  the 
reach  of  nine-tenths  of  the  youth  of  the  state — relief  must  be  had.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  endowments.  Private  endowments  have  relieved  the  denominational 
schools.  He  sees  no  impropriety  in  allowing  the  state  to  help  public  education. 
But  should  it  be  free  ?  Europe  has  hit  the  spot  better.  Small  endowments  and' 
shall  fees,  as  a  matter  of  political  economy ;  he  objects  to  taxing  all  for  the  ben- 
efit of  a  few.  He  declares  his  entire  dissent,  based  on  thirty  years'  experience 
and  observation,  to  any  antagonism  between  the  University  and  private  colleges. 
He  wants  the  work  well  and  thoroughly  done  in  both.  He  believes  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  competition.  Let  each  stand  on  its  own  merit  Is  more  Jealous  of  that 
influence  which  sends  our  young  men  out  to  JNew  England  for  an  education.  He 
believes  we  can  do  the  work  here  as  well.  Graduates  will  compare  favorably. 
Can  graduate  at  a  college  here  and  travel  a  year  in  Europe  for  what  it  costs  at 
Yale  or  Harvard.    He  does  not  think  public  support  should  yet  be  withdrawn. 

Prof,  Boekwood — The  habit  of  using  the  formulas  used  for  centuries  for  foreign 
lauds  are  used  in  criticising  home  government  and  its  works;  our  government 
is  another  and  different  thing  from  those.  The  government  is  the  people,  acting 
iu  a  certain  manner  for  themselves.  It  is  not  a  paternal  abstraction  acting  an 
the  people^  but  the  people  themselves.  This  destroys  the  reasoning  of  the  drst  half 
of  the  paper,  and  the  twenty  educated  at  public  expense  are  deemed  an  equiva- 
lent, by  the  people,  to  the  one  thousand  who  cannot  graduate. 

Pr<^,  Kerr — Is  the  only  representative  of  the  University  faculty  present  He  is 
proud  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  Beloit.  As  a  university  man  he  says  live  and  let 
live.  God  speed  to  all.  It  rakes  brain  power  to  run  a  farm.  He  hopes  that  his 
aon,  after  his  Greek  and  Latin,  will  try  to  get  honor  in  agriculture. 

Prof.  Wood  —  A  fallacy  is  that  an  education  is  private  property.  An  educated 
man  gives  back  to  the  state  more  than  he  receives.  It  deprives  no  one  of  any- 
thing, nor  is  it  generally  protltable  in  dollars  and  cents  to  its  possessor;  but  If 
the  state  receives  the  advantages  of  inventions  and  progress,  the  state  should  pay 
it  back  to  the  poor  and  needy  student. 

8up*t  Whifford  —Deems  the  paper  of  Mr.  North  more  a  criticism  on  certain 
institutions  than  as  an  exponent  of  any  great  principle.  The  state  does  exercise 
supervision,  and  a  careful  one,  too.  In  iiis  statement  in  regard  to  extraordinary 
expenditures  of  university  funds,  his  figures  do  not  represent  the  facta.  Part  is 
expended  in  buildings  and  in  other  general  uses.  What  the  state  and  the  United 
8tates  furnish,  are  endowments  given  for  these  special  ob^jects. 

The  present  policy  in  regard  to  tuition,  is  not  a  policy  established,  but  an  ex- 
periment An  attactt  on  oiir  higher  education  is  a  dangerous  experiment,  because 
the  argument  would  destroy  our  common  schools. 

Prof,  North — The  state  does  not  examine  the  high  schools.  The  county  super- 
intendent looks  at  them ;  the  state  superintendent  cannot  examine  them.  Col- 
leges have  received  endowments  from  voluntary  efi'ort,  from  a  sense  of  duty.  But 
the  states  will  weaken  this  feeling  by  assuming  this  duty. 

The  question  is,  What  should  the  people  authorize  the  state  to  do  ?  We  are 
not  inimical  to  higher  education;  but  we  ought  not  to  pay  tor  these  advantages. 
The  reward  should  not  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents. 

Pres.  Chapin  moved  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Chandler  and 
Salisbury,  be  appointed,  to  make  arrangements  for  a  trip  on  the  lake,  iu  the  after- 
noon.   Carried. 

Sup^t  Shaw  read  the  paper  of  Prof.  Carpenter  on  "  Spelling  Reform." 

A  discussion  followed. 

Prof.  H.  D,  Jiiaxan  heartily  endorsed  the  paper.  He  will  speak  for  the  Reform 
Association.  There  is  need  of  harmony,  if  acticm  is  necessary.  The  ALSSOciation 
has  been  under  charge  of  the  best  philological  scholars  of  the  land.  Their  work 
cannot  be  changed  tor  light  cause.  Let  each  sacrifice  some  pet  notion  for  the 
good  of  all.  He  has  taken  interest  iu  this  work  of  reform  in  spelling,  and  hopes 
It  will  meet  with  the  support  of  all. 

A.  0,  Wright  —  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  need  of  reform.  He  speaks  only 
to  those  who  believe  in  reform.    Our  alphabet  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  many 
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other  countries.  We  should,  therefore,  make  our  reform  on  a  basis  of  no  change 
in  the  alphabet,  but  that  the  spelling  of  the  language  should  be  reduced,  to  few 
rules  notjificessarily  phonetic.  Let  us  make  the  reform  as  easy  as  possible.  Had 
we  no  alpLabel ;  were  our  alphabet  used  by  no  other  nation,  we  could  organize 
on  a  better  basis. 

Prof.  Rockwood  then  read  a  memorial  of  the  Philological  Assaociation,  to  con- 
gress, in  behalf  of  spelling  reform,  asking  a  commission  to  examine  into  the 
question  and  determine  what  can  be  done  in  the  United  States  to  bring  aboat  th^ 
reform. 

Pres.  Albee,  member  of  the  State  TeztBook  Ck)mmission,  was  called  on. 

He  said  this  part  of  the  work  had  fallen  to  Senator  G.  H  Paul,  but  he  ooald 
speak  as  a  teacher.  If  the  facts  alleged  are  true,  no  more  important  question  can 
come  before  us.  Thinks  the  task  of  puttini^  in  all  these  diacritical  marks  io  oar 
manuscripts,  would  be  a  great  task.  We  could  learn  the  new  characters  of  a  new 
alphabet  much  easier  than  we  could  learn  and  make  all  these  marks.  He  pre- 
ferred a  new  alphabet. 

The  committee  on  excursion  reported  that  they  had  arranged  for  a  trip  aronnd 
the  lake,  in  the  afternoon,  on  the  steamer  Lucius  Newberty.    Report  adopted. 

Adjourned. 

Thursday  Morning,  July  IS. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

The  ^*  History  of  the  Association,**  by  Prof.  Albert  Salisbury,  was  accepted,  to  be 
furnished  to  paying  members  free  of  cost,  and  to  other  persons  at  an  expense  of 
ten  cents  per  copy. 

Mr.  Reynolds  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  named  to  take  charge  of  the 
Exhibitory  Department  next  year  —  also,  a  committee  on  Nomination  of  Offien. 

Mr.  Salisbury  moved  that  committees  be  appointed  of  three  each,  on  Finance, 
Honorary  Members,  and  Resolutions.    Carried. 

Mr.  Twining  moved  that  a  committee  on  Organization  be  named.    Withdrawn. 

Moved  that  the  courtesies  of  the  floor  be  extended  to  such  strangers  present  as 
chose  to  exercise  the  pr:vilege.    Carried. 

Moved  that  the  election  of  president  take  place  immediately  before  the  cloae 
of  this  session.    Carried. 

Mr.  Oummings,  of  Sparta,  read  a  paper  on  '*  School  Discipline." 

Miss  S.  A.  Stewart  read  a  paper  on  ''  The  Relations  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
Public  School." 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

Mr.  Meynolds  said  the  paper  was  so  excellent  that  we  can  not  afford  to  spoil 
the  efi'ect  by  discussion.  He  moved  the  paper  of  Miss  Stewart  be  requested  for 
publication  in  the  Journal  of  Education.    Carried. 

Mr,  Coinwall  thinks  our  schools  are  a  pyramid  on  its  apex,  $400  for  the  prim- 
ary teacher  with  100  pupils,  and  $1,800  for  a  principal  with  30  pupils. 

Mr.  JSorth  —  Had  been  to  Milwaukee  to  see  the  Kindergarten  work.  The  reg- 
ular teacher  was  absent,  and  was  replaced  by  a  substitute  trom  the  Normal.  The 
conditions  were  favorable  Ui  see  how  the  system  would  work  in  ordinar}*  schools. 
He  thinks  this  school  was  an  asylum  for  tue  fashionably  neglected  children,  tlie 
children  of  the  over-worked.  The  results  would  not  be  equal  to  those  wrought 
out  by  the  mother  having  the  proper  feelings  and  right  training.  The  mciiiier 
can  Uo  the  work  better.  Nor  was  it  fitted  for  country  schools,  but  a  modified 
form  might  be  introduced  in  primary  departments  of  city  schools. 

Mr.  Hiehardson  would  emphasize  some  points  in  the  paper  of  Miss  Stewart 
The  system  is  based  on  principles,  common  to  all  educational  methods.    The 
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system  can  be  divested  of  many  of  its  defects,  and  its  form  pi'eserved  in  spirit, 
and  adapted  to  common  schoul  work — from  the  first  ten  gifts  of  Froebel  a  sys- 
tem may  be  made  to  bridge  fi*om  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  This  work  can  be 
done  better  fit  borne,  but  can  we,  therefore,  leave  it  out  of  our  school  ?  We  have 
to  take  the  children  as  they  come,  with  or  without  preparation.  We  must  carry 
out  the  philosophy  of  education  in  eveiy  step.  Again,  if  the  system  is  intro- 
duced, it  will  be  costly.  But,  modified,  it  can  be  brought  within  the  means 
of  all. 

Mr.  Schilling,  of  Delavan — The  mother  cannot  do  all  this  work.  The  state  ought 
to  do  something  to  help  the  mother  keep  these  children  out  of  the  street.  It  is 
cheaper  to  db  ihis  tha  i  to  pay  $40,000  a  year  to  the  Reform  School.  Parents  have 
to  send  children  to  school  too  early.    What  shall  the  teacher  do  with  them? 

Mr.  MaeAlitter  stated  the  fees  at  a  private  Kindergarten,  in  the  most  favorable 
part  of  Milwaukee,  to  be  $80  per  year.  Even  at  these  advantages,  the  school  lacks 
adeauate  support. 

Tr .  H.  Chandler,  wishes  to  say,  as  a  representative  of  a  department  of  state  edu- 
cation, that  no  department  of  the  educational  work  is  more  sensitive  to  the  opin- 
ion of  this  Association  than  Normal  School  work.  The  Board  have  not  yet 
determined  to  go  into  Kindergarten  work,  nor  will  they,  till  there  is  more  unan- 
imity in  its  favor.  The  Normal  Schools  derive  their  support  from  lands  in  the 
sparsely  settled  and  remote  parts  of  the  state.  But  for  these  parts  of  the  state 
Kindergarten  is  unfitted  by  confession  of  its  friends.  There  is  but  one  point 
where  such  a  section  could  be  attached  to  Normal  Schoul  work,  with  any  hope 
of  success.  Any  delay  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  adopt  this  experiment  would 
be  the  result  of  judgment  and  not  of  disrespect  to  the  opinion  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Albee  —  Water  will  not  rise  above  its  source.  Primary  and  common  schools 
can  not  work  np  material  to  teach  and  manage  common  schools.  They  must 
have  a  higher  education.  That  is,  the  culture  of  higher  ideals.  Graduates  of 
colleges  and  high  schools  are  often  failures  in  primary  work.  They  have  not 
been  at  the  source  of  that  kind  of  work.  The  school  drill  lor  teachers  should 
bring  the  pupil  teacher  down  into  close  contact  with  child-nature.  Not  tliat  he 
may  be  a  Kindergarten  teacher,  but  that  he  may  be  brought  to  a  feeling  of  brother- 
hood with  children.  These  teachers  must  be  taught  fatherhood  and  motherhood. 
Cannot  the  state  do  something  to  secure  this  help,  to  bring  these  young  teachers 
closer  to  their  work  ?    The  mechanics  of  our  system  would  hardly  need  change. 

MiM  Stewart  —  There  is  always  dit&culty  in  moving  large  bodies.  Of  this  we 
do  not  complain.  But  we  do  complain  that  the  Board  have  not  made  this  sub- 
ject an  ultimate  object.  They  have  not  prepared  for  it.  There  will  be  but  little 
additional  expense.  This  will  be  but  bringing  the  Normal  School  down  a  little 
Dearer  the  Primary  School.  Everv  graduate  should  be  able  to  reach  down  to 
every  child  and  raise  it  up  through  all  grades. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  funcS  spent  on  reform  schools  would  be  better  spent 
on  good  primary  work.  Yet  in  human  nature  we  cannot  expect  that  reform 
schools  should  be  entirely  superseded. 

Mr.  Brosius  being  absent,  the  paper  on  **  Physical  Education  "  was  omitted. 

Prof.  Searing  being  absent,  his  paper  on  **  Administrative  Reform  in  Public 

Education"  was  deferred. 

Prof.  Kerr  read  a  paper  on  **  Standards  of  Admission  to  College.'* 

A  discussion  followed, 

Mr.  Shaw  —  The  two  years  in  the  classical  sub-freshman  represents  our  High 
School  course  of  three  or  four  3'ears.  The  two  courses  are  not  on  a  par  as  to  time 
and  study.  Less  work  is  required  In  the  general  science  course.  The  grammar 
school  student  can  go  into  the  scientific  sub-freshman.  This  is  an  unjust  dis* 
crimination  between  the  classical  and  scientific  course.  On  the  other  hand  we 
teachers  are  apt  to  talk  up  what  we  can  teach  and  decry  what  we  cannot  Not 
all  of  us  had  opportunity  to  master  the  clasics  in  the  early  times  of  our  state. 
We  should  be  careful  to  regard  the  good  of  the  pupils,  not  our  convenience. 

Mr.  Reynolds  —  Is  glad  to  heai*  the  plea  for  classical  education  by  Mr.  Shaw. 
One  fallacy  west  of  the  Hudson  is,  that  numbers  make  a  school.  But  this  fallacy 
is  weakening.    We  begin  to  see  that  culture  makes  the  school.    I  am  an  inflexi- 
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ble  friend  of  the  classical  course.  I  am  also  a  friend  to  the  Universitv.  I  hive 
heard  that  the  examinations  for  admission  to  college  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the 
principals  of  High  Schools.  The  High  Schools  will  answer  the  demands  of  the 
examination  required.  Higher  standard  can  be  secured  by  higher  demands,  if  it 
can  be  done  in  no  other  way.  This  examination  is  a  supervision  of  our  sdiool 
work.  The  standard  of  education  in  High  Schools,  in  r^ew  Ensrland,  has  been 
elevated  just  as  Harvard  and  Yale  have  revised  their  standard  of  admission. 

Sup't  Whitfard  does  not  think  our  High  School  law  in  its  object  and  scope 
has  been  correctly  understood.  It  is  not  primarily  to  fit  for  college,  but  for  tbe 
practical  pursuits  of  life.  As  an  illustration,  in  our  Institute  work  the  totil 
number  in  attendance  was  over  4,600,  and  nearly  2,100  were  prepared  in  our  High 
Schools  for  teaching. 

Mr,  Cornwall  opposed  higher  education  by  the  stare. 

Mr,  Albee  asks  Mr.  Kerr,  Do  the  faculties  lay  greater  stress  on  those  branchei 
which  are  not  to  be  followed  in  college,  than  on  Oreek,  Latin,  etc.  ?  Mr.  Kerr 
stated  that  more  students  are  conditioned  on  Qrammar  and  History,  than  in  all 
other  branches.  Those  subjects  are  supposed  to  be  mastered  before  they  come 
to  college.    On  the  others  they  still  have  time  to  make  up. 

Mr.  Serr  —  You  cannot  judge  of  the  character  of  a  college  by  its  entrance  ex- 
amination. It  is  hard  to  get  into  some  colleges  but  easy  staying  there.  Uni- 
versity takes  a  middle  course,  students  are  apt  to  be  dropped  during  tbe  first 
year.  The  one  year.^s  scientific  course  is  severe.  More  persons  break  down  in 
that  year  than  in  any  other  year's  course. 

The  following  committees  were  then  appointed : 

Exkibitory  Department  -  R.  W.  Burton,  Alex.  Kerr,  M.  T.  Park,  W.  H.  Rich- 
ardson,  W.  A.  Walker. 

Honorary  Members — J.  Q.  Emery,  W.  H.  Chandler,  S.  S.  Rockwood. 

Be$oliaion9  —  ,1 ,  B.  Thayer,  A.  F.  North,  W.  H.  Beach. 

Nomination  of  Officers  —  A.  J.  Hutton,  W.  A.  Walker,  D.  H.  Flett. 

Finance—  F.  W.  Isham,  J.  H.  Oummings,  C.  £.  Spinney. 

Moved  and  carried  to  take  an  informal  ballot  for  President,  and  Alex.  Kerr 
and  G.  A.  Hutchins  appointed  tellers. 

Mr.  Reynolds  nominated  Mr.  A.  O.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Frawley  nominated  Hon. 
W.  H.  Chandler;  whereupon  114  ballots  were  cast,  of  which  100  were  for  W.  H. 
Chandler. 

On  motion,  this  was  declared  formal,  and  Mr.  Chandler  was  declared  elected. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Principal  of  the  Lake  Oeneva  Seminuy, 
to  attend  an  evening  entertainment  at  Oakwood  Grounds.  The  President  wu 
instructed  to  express  the  thanks  of  the  Association  for  the  invitation  and  to  in- 
form the  Principal  that  the  invitation  would  be  accepted. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Association  finish  the  programme  this  afternoon. 

Adjourned. 

Thubsdat  Aftbrkook. 

On  motion,  the  rules  were  suspended  and  Pres.  W.  D.  Parker  was  elected  per- 
manant  Railway  Manager  for  the  Association. 

The  report  on  "  Course  of  Study  for  Mixed  Schools  "  was  read  by  Hon.  W.  C 
Whitford,  the  other  members  of  the  committee  being  W.  H.  Chandler,  R  Gra* 
ham,  W.  A.  Walker,  and  Samuel  Shaw. 

Voted  to  adopt  and  publish  the  report 

A  paper  on  the  "  Metric  System  was  read  by  S.  S.  Rockwood,  and  one  on  the 
"Signal  Service,'*  prepared  by  Sergt.  S.  W.  Rhode,  of  Milwaukee,  was  read  by 
Mr.  Richardson. 
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Mr,  MacAlUter  said  the  Signal  Service  had  its  inception  in  the  brain  of  that 
modest  man.  Dr.  I.  A.  Lapham,  of  Milwaukee.  The  application  of  it  to  com- 
mercial and  humane  purposes  is  due  to  Hon.  Halbert  i).  Paine,  late  member  of 
congress  from  Wisconsin. 

Short  reports  on  the  condition  of  education  in  the  state  followed. 

Mr.  Wood,  ofOsTikosh,  —  School  matters  seem  lo  be  going  on  well.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  throw  out  the  classical  and  higher  branches.  This  could  not 
be  done.    The  people  will  support  the  High  School. 

Mr.  Eoby,  of  La  Crosse,—  There  has  been  some  agitation  on  the  High  School 
question.  But  they  are  now  putting  up  a  High  School  building  at  a  cost  of 
$28,000,  including  site.  Are  attempting  a  system  of  special  promotions,  in  con- 
nection with  promotion  at  annual  examination.  Attendance  of  ninety-six  per 
cent.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  cases  of  tardiness,  one  hundred  seventeen 
less  than  last  year.    Enrolled.  2,200. 

Mr.  Beach,  of  Beloit.  —  Are  slowly  increasing  the  range  of  studies.  Expect  to 
have  a  class  of  girls  studying  Greek  next  term. 

Mr.  Kinney^  ^  Darlington.  —  Interest  is  high  and  growing.  The  value  of  the 
school  house  is  greater  than  that  of  all  the  churches.  The  common  schools  in 
the  neighborhood  are  better  than  often  represented,  generally,  but  there  are  some 
evils  in  hiring  teachers.  A  dollar  a  month  will  sometimes  decide  the  choice,  in- 
stead of  merit. 

Miss  Clapp,  of  St.  Croix  Co. —  Our  schools  are  doing  good.  We  have  three 
points:  Ist.  Visiting  schools.  2d.  Interesting  the  people  in  the  work.  Sd.  Edu- 
cation of  teachers. 

Mr.  Harvey,  of  SJiehoygan. —  High  School  consists  of  younc  pupils.  The  best 
"work  must  be  done  in  the  lowest  rooms.  There  are  over  8,000  of  school  age,  but 
only  1,120  in  public  schools;  many  are  in  church  schools.  Large  portion  are 
German  and  the  work  is  largely  in  Language. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  New  Lisbon. — Is  not  going  so  far  from  the  sources  of  inspira- 
tion. He  has  been  in  the  state  twelve  years.  Has  been  well  used.  He  is  natu- 
rally  pugnacious,  but  is  determined  to  let  all  alone  who  would  let  him  alone.  He 
has* acted  on  the  principle  that  all  the  good  of  the  schools  must  emanate  from  the 
teachers  themselves.  Boards  are  not  apt  to  strike  out  on  a  new  line  of  policy. 
We  are  not  aware  of  the  great  intluence  at  our  command.     When  we  look  at  the 

great  progress  of  education  during  the  years  of  his  sta^,  it  is  marvelous.  He 
opes  the  As.sociation  will  go  on  in  its  work.  He  was  with  them  in  spirit.  Min- 
nesota is  another  state  but  not  another  people.  All  are  one  great  people.  Has 
been  in  the  field  twenty-six  years.  Has  an  ardent  hope  to  serve  four  years  more. 
He  wants  to  serve  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  public  schools. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Nominations  was  presented  and  adopted,  and 
the  following  persons  were  declared  elected  to  the  offices  named: 

Vice  Presidents  —  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  J.  H.  Cummings,  and  Miss  Betsy  M. 
Clapp. 

Secretary — A.  A.  Miller. 

Treasurer  —  T.  F.  Frawley. 

Board  of  Councilors — Jas.  MacAlister,  G.  S.  Albee,  D.  McGregor,  W.  A.  Walker, 
and  H.  C.  Howland. 

The  follow*ing  persons  were  elected  honorary  members:  Hon.  J.  B.  Cassoday, 
Rev.  Geo.  T.  Ladd.  C.  E.  Buell,  Esq..  Dr.  G.  E.  Catlin,  Prof.  W.  J.  Warner,  A.  P. 
North,  E.  H.  Sprague,  Sergt.  S.  W.  Rhode,  Prof.  Piper,  Sterling,  Illinois;  Prof. 
H.  Freeman,  Rockford;  Jas.  Hanan,  Chicago;  Prof.  Bridges,  Elgin,  and  Prof. 
6.  L.  Dodge. 

It  was  voted  that  Mr.  Cummings,  Rev.  Mr.  Ladd,  and  Sergt.  Rhode  be  requested 
to  furnish  copies  of  their  respective  papers  for  publication  in  the  Journal  of 
Education. 

4  — Vol.  VIII.— 9 
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On  motion,  the  remaining  copies  of  the  History  of  the  Association  were  placed 
in  the  custody  of  the  treasurer  for  sale  and  distribution. 

The  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to  publish  the  minutes  and  papen 
of  this  session  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  paying  thereior  sacli  sum  ai  may 
be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  MacAlister  extended  an  invitation,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Hoy,  President  of  the 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  for  the  members  of  the  Association  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy,  to  be  held  in  Milwaukee  the  pTcaent 
month. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  the  treasurer's  account  correct,  and  the  report 
was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  made  the  following  report,  which  was  adopted: 

Your  Committee  on  Resolutions  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 

Besolvedy  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  tlie  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Associatioa 
are  due  — 

1.  To  Dr.  G.  E.  Catlin,  C.  E.  Buell,  and  W.  J.  Warner,  of  the  local  committee, 
for  their  eflforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  our  meeting ;  to  the  citizens  of  GeneTa 
for  their  generous  hospitality;  to  the  hotels,  for  reduced  rates;  to  the  school  dis- 
trict, for  Uie  free  use  of  their  school  building  and  the  Opera  House,  and  to  tbe 
Qeneva  Lake  Seminary,  for  the  offer  of  the  free  use  of  its  building,  and  its  prof- 
fered entertaiDment  for  this  evening. 

2.  To  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Minneapolis,  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the  Milwaukee,  Lake 
Shore  &  Western,  and  the  Western  Union  railroads,  and  to  the  stage  and  steam- 
boat lines,  for  reduced  fare. 

3.  To  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Cassoday,  of  Janesville,  and  the  Rev.  George  T.  Ladd,of 
Milwaukee,  for  their  able  and  instructive  lectures. 

4.  To  Prof.  Albert  Salisburv,  for  his  valuable  labors  in  preparing  the  History 
of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers*  Association,  and  to  Pres.  W.  D.  Parker,  for  his  effi- 
cient services  in  preplcxing  emergencies. 

5.  To  President  MacAlister  ana  the  other  officers  of  the  Association,  for  t^ie 
prompt  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties,  rendering  the  sessions  of  Uie  Afi- 
sociation  pleasant  and  profitable. 

6.  To  the  Press  generally,  for  n:any  favors;  to  the  Chicago  Trtbune^  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinely  and  especially  to  the  Geneva  Herald^  for  the  very  full  daily  re> 
ports  of  our  proceedings. 

7.  To  Sergeant  Rliode,  for  his  valuable  paper  on  Signal  Service,  and  his  kind 
invitation  to  the  teachers  of  Wisco  isin  to  visit  his  office  in  Milwaukee  and  re- 
ceive such  other  infor.:  ation  as  they  may  desire. 

The  Report  was  adopted. 

Prof.  Salisbury  presented  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  sense  of  the  last  sentence  of  Art.  II,  of  the  constitution,  ia 
hereby  declared  to  be,  that  persons  once  elected  honorary  members  may  become 
active  members  in  any  year  thereafter  by  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee. 

Mr.  Emery  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Hesohedj  That  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  are  hereby  respectftdly 
requested  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Kinder- 
garten in  some  one  or  more  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

lUiolvedj  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  forward  a  copy 
of  the  above  resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal 
Schools. 

The  Exhibitory  Department  was  perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  of  tbe  Aa> 
Bociation.  Although  the  exhibit  was  very  small,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the 
proper  officer,  yet  a  beginning  was  made  which  at  once  remoyes  the  experimental 
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character  of  the  department  and  assures  its  success.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
gentlemen  who  took  hold  of  the  work  at  a  late  day  and  pushed  it  forward.  There 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  will  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  schools 
throughout  the  state. 

At  six  o'clockf  the  business  of  the  Association  being  completed,  President  Mac- 
Alister  thanked  the  Association  for  its  kind  treatment  of  himself  and  declared  it 
a4Journed  sine  die.  A.  A.  Miller, 

Secretary. 

WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

One  of  our  veteran  teacbcrs,  who  is  about  entering  a  JUld  of  labor  somewhat 
further  north,  and  out  of  the  state,  tlius  discourses  on  the  Association,  in  the  La 
Crosse  Republican.  The  article  is  not  an  unfit  accompaniment  to  the  papers  given 
this  month,  and  to  tlie  record  of  proceedings. —  £dbs.  : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Republican  and  Leader: 

It  is  now  twelve  years  since  we  first  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Teachers'  Association.  That  was  in  1867,  in  this  city.  Many  men  then  promi- 
nent in  the  work  of  education  are  no  longer  seen  in  our  gatherings.  Some  are 
dead,  some  have  left  the  profession,  and  some  are  teaching  in  other  states.  The 
meeting  of  1867  was  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
State,  as  were  several  succeeding  meetings,  and  he  gave  us  encouragement  by 
his  words  of  sympathy ;  and  the  teachers  of  this  State  will  always  retain  a  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  Hon.  Lucius  Fairchild,  the  only  governor  who  has  favored 
our  assemblies  with  his  presence,  entertained  us  at  his  home,  encouraged  us  by 
his  words,  and  given  formal  expression  to  his  profound  appreciation  of  our 

work. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Association. 
A  large  number  of  young  men  have  been  added  to  its  membership,  and  those  who 
met  in  La  Crosse  in  1867  are  now  among  the  older  members.  We  can  see  that 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  educational  opinions  of  the  older  members, 
and  that  their  views  are  more  clearly  defined.  All  are  more  profoundly  impressed 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  giving  more  attention  to  improving  our  country 
schools,  to  strengthening  and  fostering  our  normal  schools,  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  important  relations  which  the  State  University  and  the  colleges  sustain  to  all 
grades  of  schools  below  them. 

In  the  meeting  of  the  Association  just  held  at  Geneva  Lake,  we  could  see  that  \ 
there  were  no  backward  steps.    There  was  a  more  emphatic  e.Kpressiou,  it  ap- 
peared to  us,  than  we  have  ever  before  heard  in  favor  of  higher  education,  in  favor 
of  kindergarten  work  as  adapted  to  the  public  schools,  and  also  in  favor  of  class- 
ical studies;  while  at  the  same  time  there  appeared  to  bo  less  tenacity  for  scien- 
tific studies.    There  appeared  also  to  be  a  growing  conviction  that  the  study  of 
the  English  language  should  receive  far  more  attention  in  our  schools  than  it 
now  receives;  and  that,  too,  without  sacrificing  the  ancient  classics,  especially 
Latin.    It  begins  to  be  seen  by  many,  that  the  primary]  schools  cannot  be  ele- 
vated in  their  character  until  a  more  thorough  higher  education  is  secured,  by 
which  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools  may  be  better  fitted  for  their  impor. 
tant  office. 
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These  meetings  of  the  Association  are  by  no  means  an  unimportant  affair.  In 
them  is  devised  and  discussed  the  educational  work  done  in  the  State,  and  all  or 
nearly  all  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  educational  affairs  in  Wisconsin  far 
the  last  twenty- five  years  has  emanated  from  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Aaaociatioo. 
Legislative  bodies  and  boards  of  education  do  not  often  adopt  new  lines  of  pol- 
icy  in  education  until  this  policy  has  been  discussed,  matured  and  broaglic 
within  the  scope  of  a  practical  dealing  by  the  educators  themselves.  These  ed- 
ucators are  the  pioneers  and  advanced  guard  in  the  great  work  of  building  up 
educational  institutions,  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  and  deserre  the 
considerate  judgment  of  our  people. 

These  gatherings  of  educators  are  without  expense  to  the  Btate,  while  the  State 
receives  all  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  discussions  held  are  as  beneficial  to  the  cause 
of  our  civilization  as  the  deliberations  of  our  legislative  bodies,  without  the  po- 
litical intrigue  and  corruption  of  the  latter.  These  meetings  are  held  at  grest 
expense  of  lime  and  money  to  the  teachers  that  compose  the  Association. 

The  reduction  of  fare  by  the  railroads  and  hotels  is  an  indirect  benefit  to  the 
State,  which  should  be  appreciated  by  all.  This  reduction  will,  witliout  dotibl, 
amount  at  each  annual  meeting  to  not  less  than  one  iliousand  dollars.  In  the 
recent  meeting  tliere  was  probably  an  attendance'  ol  two  hundred  and  fiftf 
teachers,  and  if  we  place  the  average  expense  of  each  teacher  at  twelve  dollars, 
which  is  a  low  estimate,  the  total  expense  was  not  less  IhtLH  three  thaiuand  doUaru 

Some  of  the  teachers,  especially  ladies,  meet  this  expense  at  great  sacrifice. 
This  is  not  written  in  any  complaining  spirit,  but  to  show  that  these  edncationil 
workers  are  entitled  to  some  consideration  for  the  efforts  they  make  to  advance 
the  cause  to  wliich  their  lives  are  consecrated. 

The  educational  advantages  with  which  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  highlj 

favored  are  the  result  of  the  study  and  the  deliberations  of  the  teachers  in  charge 

of  our  schools,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the  legislature  are  simply  the  ood- 

elusions  that  have  been  reached  in  the  gatherings  of  the  **  Wisconsin  Teachers' 

Association."  B.  M.  Reynolds. 


EDITORIAL. 


EDUCATIONAL   TEI.ESCOPES. 

The  papers  read  at  Geneva  are'marked  by  a  wholesome  conservatism.  Not  to 
advert  to  them  all  in  detail,  we  will  instance  the  papers  on  the  reformed  spelling, 
the  kindergarten,  and  the  metric  system. 

It  used  to  be  common  to  describe  disproportioned  and  impractical  educational 
views  as  hobbies.  Parties  who  were  noted  as  urging  such  views  were  spoken  of  as 
riding  hobbies.  We  think  a  new  figure  of  speech  is  more  applicable  just  now. 
Various  reforms  are  advocated  which  are  not  so  much  visionary  or  impractical 
as  remote  and  difficult  of  realization ;  and  the  mistake  of  many  consists  in  look- 
ing at  them  only  through  an  educational  telescope,  and  bringing  them  apparently 
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near,  while  to  the  ordinary,  matter  of  fact  observer,  who  looks  at  things  coolly, 
out  of  a  common  pair  of  eyes,  they  are  seen  to  be,  as  they  are,  a  good  ways  off. 

The  reformed  spelling  is  one  case  in  point.    A  reform  is  desirable,  is  neces- 
sary, is  sure  to  come.    But  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  make  it  come  rapidly,  or 
by  great  leaps.    It  is  not  a  matter  about  which  people  can  be  excited,  or  roused 
to  enthusiasm.    You  may  convince  a  common  man.  of  good  intelligence,  that  it 
would  be  a  great  pecuniary  saving,  but  he  considers  that  the  saving  to  him  would 
of  no  great  account,  and  don't  care  to  bother.    You  may  show  hitn  that  it  takes 
tMrice  as  long  for  a  child  to  learn  to  read  as  it  need  to,  but  he  does  not  remember 
any  particular  difficulty  in  learning  to  read,  and  is  rather  of  the  opinion  that  he 
spent  half  his  time  at  school,  as  it  was,  in  mischief,  or  in  misdirected  occupation ; 
under  a  restraint  at  which  his  instincts  rebelled.  He  is  of  opinion  that  you  most 
need  to  have  better  teachers  and  bettor  ideas  of  school  work  than  the  present 
ones.    Aad  if  you  try  to  get  pub'isaers  to  inaugurate  the  reform,  they  consider 
the  capital  they  have  in  type  and  stereotype  plates,  and  books  already  printed  — 
some  of  them  not  too  salable  now  —  and  the  slowness  of  custom  to  change;  and 
they  take  little  stock  in  the  enterprise. 

And  yet  the  reform  should  be  pushed,  and  persisted  in,  and  by  degrees  it  will 
be  brought  about.  If  the  spelling  of  one  hundred  words  is  simplified  and  short- 
ened, insensibly,  but  universally  and  permanently,  in  ten  years,  that  will  be  a 
real  gain.    We  think  Prof  Carpenter  takes  a  sensible  view  of  the  general  subject. 

Next  comes  the  kindergarten.    In  this  state,  1*oughly  speaking,  are  about 
125,000  children,  we  suppose,  of  kindergarten  age,  if  that  is  from  three  to  six. 
Of  these  we  estimate  one-fifth  to  be  in  the  independent  cities  —  25,000.    In  three 
or  four,  or  a  half-dozen  of  these  cities,  we  think  it  not  unlikely  an  attempt  may 
be  made,  in  as  many  years,  to  have  kindergartens.    Time  alone  will  show  with 
what  degree  of  success.    For  the  state  at  large,  the  institution  is  a  present  imprac- 
ticability, and  long  will  be,  with  slight  exceptions.    We  do  not  affirm  that  it  may 
not,  in  some  modified  form,  be  widely  introduced  in  the  future;  but  at  present 
the  people,  the  legislature,  and  a  great  share  of  the  educational  public  themselves, 
are  unmindful  of  so  simple  and  useful  and  feasible  a  reform  as  unifying  our  frag- 
mentary school  system  —  in  other  words,  putting  into  operation  a  town  system . 
We  think  the  normal  school  board  have  shown  a  wholesome  conservatism  in  not 
being  in  any  haste  about  kindergarten  work.    They  are  not  looking  at  it  through 
a  telescope,  it  is  evident . 

The  $'25,000  of  the  high-school  fund  gravitates  to  the  centers  of  population. 
The  cream  of  the  normal  school  work  goes  the  sam  e  way.    The  people  in  the 
country  will  be  willing  to  see  first  a  state  school  tax,  which  turns  the  tables  a 
little  in  their  favor,  before  there  shall  be  much  expenditure,  from  any  publi  c 
fund,  in  reference  to  kindergarten  work  from  which  they  can  derive  no  benefit. 

Prof.  Rockwood  presents  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  metric  system 
reform  so  well  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  further.  That  matter  is 
one  which  is  eminently  practical  and  will  be  governed  by  the  facts  and  necessi  - 
ties  of  business.  The  pedagogue  may  prove  a  thousand  times  over  that  the  new 
measures  are  beautiful,  but  the  farmer  will  long  continue  to  use  his  bushel  basket; 
and  will  be  slow  to  adopt  a  Jargon  ot  new  names,  though  some  new  measures 
may  come  into  use.    Still,  the  world  moves,  and  moves  faster  than  it  did.     P. 
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STAfE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  annual  examination  for  State  Teachers'  Certificates  for  1878,  was  held  in 
the  Assembly  Chamber,  August  13-16.  The  Board  of  Examiners  consisted  of 
Prof.  Albert  Salisbury  of  Whitewater,  Prof.  S.  D.  Carpenter  of  Madison,  and 
Prof.  G.  W.  Pecl^ham  of  Milwaukee.  Slight  changes  were  made  in  the  plan  of 
examination,  chemistry  being  dropped  {torn  the  list  of  studies,  and  the  staodaid 
for  limited  or  five  year  certificates  reduced  from  75  to  70,  so  as  to  make  a  greater 
difference  between  the  limited  and  the  unlimited,  or  life  certificates,  for  the  latter 
of  which  an  average  of  75  is  required.  The  applicants  for  the  limited  certificate 
were  examined  in  the  following  branches;  U.  S.  history,  arithmetic,  geography, 
civil  government,  algebra,  physiology,  reading,  grammar,  penmanship,  geome- 
try, physics,  orthography  and  orthoepy,  English  literature,  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching,  and  the  rudiments  of  mental  philosophy.  Applicants  for  life  certifi- 
cates are  examined  in  general  history,  geology,  political  economy,  and  botany, 
in  addition  to  the  foregoing  list,  and  must  also  pass  a  more  thorough  examina- 
tion in  mental  philosophy.  Eighteen  candidates  presented  themselves  and  were 
examined  in  part  or  all  of  the  prescribed  studies.  Of  this  number  three  were 
ladies.  Upon  the  report  of  the  examiners,  unlimited  certificates  were  isanedto 
John  W.  Sercomb  of  Milwaukee,  Dwight  Kinney  of  Darlington,  A.  A.  Miller  of 
Waukesha,  and  M.  McMahon  of  Kewaunee ;  and  limited  certificates  to  MisGM 
Mary  Lantry,  of  Manitowoc,  and  Hattie  A.  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  and  lo  Wat 
B.  Gordon,  of  Beloit.  The  examiners  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  deportment  and 
Bpirit  of  the  teachers  in  attendance,  and  consider  them  as  the  best  clasa  wluch 
has  been  before  them  for  examination. 


f  RrvER  Falls  Normal. —  As  the  youngest  of  the  four,  and  as  an  institution  of 
great  importance  and  interest  to  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  we  are  pleased 
to  give  some  words  from  a  late  prospectus  of  the  Normal  School  at  River  Falls: 

The  school  now  enters  upon  the  fourth  year  of  its  growth,  and  it  is  thus  enabled 
to  ofier  to  students  those  lines  of  work  which  a  fVill  course  of  study  implies.  Hie 
faculty  is  full,  tlie  material  resources  will  be  made  ample  for  the  prosecntioiL  of 
all  branches  of  the  course,  and  such  literary  work  will  be  done,  as  the  needs  of 
students  warrant,  to  secure  their  entrance  upon  the  regular  Normal  course  at  as 
early  day  as  practicable. 

Tne  advantages  of  the  River  Falls  Normal  are  especialhr  commended  lo  the 
attention  of  those  teachers  of  common  schools  who  wish  for  such  influences  as 
will  reinforce  their  aspirations  for  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sciences 
which  are  taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  who  would  march  abreast  of  the  ever 
progressing  art  whose  practice  gives  the  Normal  its  characteristic  feature.  Teach- 
ers are  invited  to  spend  much  or  little  time  in  the  work  of  the  school  as  their  con- 
venience dictates,  and  while  the  school  will  not  undertake  to  do  in  a  given  time^ 
specific  work  relative  to  preparation  of  teachers  for  any  grade  of  county  certifl- 
cate,  it  guarantees  the  best  efibrt  of  its  faculty  and  of  former  students  to  stima* 
late  teachers  and  students  to  noble  aims  and  to  full  and  ripe  understanding  of  the 
business  of  life  through  the  thoughtful  investigation  of  worthy  subjects. 


It  was  intended  to  publish  all  the  papers  given  to  the  Association,  but  those 
read  by  Messrs.  North  and  Cummings  have  not  been  received,  and  there  is  foond 
not  to  be  room  for  the  excellent  lectures  by  the  Hon.  Mr.Cassoday,of  Janesvillei 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ladd,  of  Milwaukee.  The  exposition  of  the  Signal  Serricei 
prepared  by  Sergt.  Rhode,  has  not  been  received. 
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Obdinart  school  exhibits,  by  the  way,  are  to  the  reality  as  a  herbarium  to  a 
flower  garden  ~  some  dried  and  labelled  leaves.  Three  or  four  model  classes, 
Bcientifically  and  artistically  handled,  illustrating  the  possibilities  of  work,  say 
in  reading  and  language,  in  numbers  and  geography,  would  give  a  better  idea  of 
what  can  be  done ;  of  a  living  school.  Let  the  place  which  invites  the  Associa- 
tion consider  it  a  duty  to  do  its  best  in  this  regard,  and  prepare  accordingly,  but 
let  there  be  competing  classes.  Is  it  too  violent  a  flight  of  imagination  to  sup- 
pose a  few  wealthy  citizens  would  send  on  there  the  competing  classes  ?  Could 
not  our  normal  schools  get  up  an  Olympic  contest  T  This  would  be  rather  more 
noble  than  a  college  boat  race. 

The  outward,  material  appliances  of  education  develop  more  rapidly  than  those 
which  are  more  intellectual  and  invisible.  This  would  be  evident  upon  compar- 
ing a  school-house  of  to-day,  of  the  best  class,  fully  furnished  and  equipped,  with 
one  of  the  best  of  thirty  or  forty  yearii  ago;  or  if  the  attempt  was  made  to  flnd 
what  existed  so  long  ago,  in  the  way  of  school  fUrni»hing  establishments,  as 
compared  with  one  of  our  flrstdass  modern  houses,  such  as  that  of  A.  H.  An- 
drews  &  Ck>.,  in  Chicago.  School  furniture  formerly  we  had  none  scarcely,  ex- 
cept such  as  the  carpenter  could  make  with  pine  boards.  Even  a  blackboard 
waa  little  known. 

The  exhibit  of  Messrs.  Andrews  &  Co.  at  the  Association  was  another  illustra- 
lion  of  our  remark,  if  compared  with  the  exhibit  of  school  work.  But  the  latter 
can  easily  be  improved  another  year,  if  taken  hold  of  with  vigor  and  in  season. 
The  reason  why  material  things  improve  more  rapidly  than  intellectual  processes ; 
or  why  we  may  still  flnd  very  poor  teachers  and  teaching  in  flne  school-houses 
elegantly  furnished  and  comfortably  seated,  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  easy  to  go 
to  the  tailor's  and  order  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  in  the  latest  style,  and  put  them 
on.  Intelligence,  culture,  reflnement,  good  manners  even,  are  not  so  easily  ob- 
tained.   Bat  we  are  moving  in  the  inward  as  well  as  outward  spheres  of  education. 


The  new  "  study  desk,**  exhibited  at  the  Association  by  Messrs.  Andrews  &  Co., 
attracted  much  attention  we  hear,  and  received  many  enconiums,  fk*om  normal 
flcshool  men  and  others.  They  inform  us  that  experience  has  already  dictated 
several  slight  improvements.  We  look  with  much  interest  to  the  result  of  the 
new  departure,  for  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  school  room  are  of  very  great 
importance.  The  peculiarities  of  the  desk  referred  to  are  noticed  in  the  August 
number.  It  has  been  introduced  already  in  several  places  in  this  state,  we  learn, 
or  is  about  {o  be. 
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<2dB8TI0N8    A37D  fPBOBLBHS    IK    ElSMBNTART    PhYSICS.      By  0.  L.  HotZC.     St. 

Louis:  Central  Pub.  Co. 

We  have  noticed  favorably  Mr.  Hotze*s  elementary  works  in  science,  as  well 
adapted  to  our  high  schools.  The  teachers  of  physics  will  at  once  appreciate  the 
nae  of  this  book  in  making  instruction  thorough  and  practical.  The  answers  to 
(he  Questions  now  issued  will  soon  be  published. 


r 
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Habyet'b  Graded  School  Spbixer.  Cincinnati:  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Go. 
This  Speller,  by  the  author  of  the  popular  grammars,  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
spelling  reform.  It  introduces  freely,  but  not  unnecessarily,  the  diacritical  marks 
of  Webster  for  both  vowels  and  consonants,  and  thus  shows  the  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  every  word,  which  is  quite  as  important  as  the  spelling.  Dictation 
exercises  are  introduced  through  the  book,  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  all  classes  in  a  graded  school.  Part  II  introduces  exercises  in  the 
transformation  of  words  to  good  advantage.  Intelligent  teachers  will  be  pleased 
with  this  speller.Bi 

Ain)RBW^8  Blate  Drawii^o  Book.    Chicago.    Price  10  cts. ;  $1.20  per  doz. 

This  little  book  just  meets  a  want.  It  is  cheap,  simple,  and  judicious.  "Child- 
dren  require  no  urging  to  draw,  but  when  permission  is  granted  there  should  be 
guidance/*  This  book  furnishes  what  the  young  teacher  needs  for  this  puipose. 
We  see  no  reason  why  all  the  schools  in  the  state  may  not  have  a  dozen  or  two 
of  them,  the  cost  is  so  trifling.  Prof  McGregor,  of  the  Platteville  Normal  School, 
as  is  well  understood,  prepared  the  book,  though  his  name  was  by  accident 
omitted.    Address  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  Teacher's  Topical  Note-Book.    By  T.  C.  H.  Vance,  Prin.  Ky.  Normal 
School.    Cincinnati :  Robt.  Clarke  &  Co.    Price  85  cts.  by  mail. 

This  is  a  nice,  compact  little  blank  book,  with  an  index  on  the  margins,  some- 
what in  the  fashion  of  a  ledger  index,  which  embraces  the  various  subjects  of 
the  teacher's  work,  from  spelling  to  algebra,  and  from  music  to  geology.  The 
advantage  is  that  the  notes  are  put  under  their  proper  heads,  and  can  be  found  in 
a  moment.    Any  head  not  wanted  can  be  changed. 

WooDLAJ^D  Echoes.    Vocal  Music  for  Schools.    By  8.  W.  Straub.    Chicago: 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.    Price  50  cts. ;  15.00  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Straub  is  author  of  the  "  Convention  and  Choir,"  "  Crown  of  Glory,"  etc, 

and  the  title  of  this  compilation, "  Woodland  Echoes,"  is  suggestive  of  something 

fresh,  breezy,  and  wholesome.    Nor  is  the  expectation  disappointed.    Freedom 

fh)m  silliness,  a  good  moral  tone,  elevating  sentiment,  and  a  wide  variety  make 

up  a  very  commendable  School  Singer,  and  the  type  of  both  words  and  music  is 

commendably  clear,  while  the  principles  of  music  are  presented  in  a  plain  and 

concise  manner.    We  like  the  book  much. 

County  Map. —  Nicodemus  &  Conover,  who  advertise  the  New  Sectional  Map 
of  Wisconsin  in  this  number,  have  sent  us  a  neat  little  map  of  Dane  county,  of 
the  same  fine  style,  and  the  same  proportionate  scale,  as  the  State  map.  Tliis  it 
one  of  a  series,  which  are  just  the  thing  for  local  geography.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers for  terms. 


NOTES. 


SupT.  AoTixs  HosroRD,  of  Ean  Claire  conn- 
ty,  tbns  teBtifleB  hi  favor  of  the  text-book  sys- 
tem: 

TBBinatltiite  atMUton  sent,  the  first  ireek, 
eighteen  anbacribera  to  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
eation. 


Tbx  Institute  at  Alma,  Buffalo  Co.,  doaed 
Ang.  16th,  with  a  memberahlp  of  fifij— twentj 
malea,  and  thirty  femalea. 

Wm.  a.  Qormah,  a  graduate  of  the  Stata 
Uniyeraity,  takes  the  charge  of  the  Shanm 
public  achool  next  year. 
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The  Mineral  Point  institute  enrolled  136 
teachers  the  first  week. 

ToB  register  of  the  Milton  Institate  show- 
ed 89  members  the  first  week. 

Ths  institnte  at  Gales ville,  Trempealean 
Co.,  opened  with  81  members  —  more  expect- 
ed. 

In  Maine,  last  year,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
towns  and  cities  maintained  high  schools  one 
or  more  terms. 

Thx  institnte  at  New  Lisbon  had  71  mcm- 
'bers,  nearly  all  ladioit.  Of  these,  53  had  at- 
tended high  schools. 

Hbkbt  8.  HuLsK,  who  graduated  at  Milton 
College  this  year,  has  secured  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Bast  Troy  school. 

Trs  Institute  at  West  De  Pere,  Brown  Co. 
opened  with  about  60  members,  Aug.  12th; 
and  gave  promise  of  excellent  work. 

Miss  Julia  M.  Stanclifv,  of  Kalamazoo, 
Xich.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
Practice  Teaching  in  the  River  Falls  Normal 
School. 

Prof.  F.  H.  Kino,  recently  a  student  at  Cor- 
nell University,  fills  the  professorship  of  Nat- 
ural Science,  next  year,  in  the  River  Falls  Nor- 
mal School. 

Miss  Mart  A.  Farrand,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
JCich.,  has  been  elected  teacher  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  In  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School. 

MiBS  L.  S.  Clark,  of  Madison,  a  graduate  of 
the  State  University,  teaches,  the  coming  year, 
the  grammar  department  of  the  Black  River 
FaHs  His;h  School. 

Miss  Anna  S.  Clark  has  been  transferred 
firom  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School  to  the  River 
Falls,  and  gives  instruction  in  music,  draw- 
ing, and  penmanship. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Cochran,  who  taught  a  portion 
of  last  year  in  the  Oshkosh  Normal  School, 
bas  been  promoted  as  teacher  of  the  prepara- 
tory class  of  the  same  school. 

O.  N.  Waglet,  who  graduated  with  valedic- 
tory oration  at  the  Whitewater  Normal  School 
at  the  last  commencement,  has  been  engaged 
as  the  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Necedah. 

Chas.IN.  Brown,  of  Utica,  Dane  Co.,  takes 
charge  of  the  high  school  in  Horicon,  next 
year.  He  has  taught  succossftiUy  several  pub- 
lic schools  in  his  own  county,  and  in  Illinois. 

Hub  F.  C.  Tdcanus,  of  Chicago,  a  sister  of 
Hra.  Ellen  C.  Craft,  the  successful  Sunday 
School  worker,  manages,  next  year,  the  prim- 
ary grade  of  pupils  in  the  Whitewater  Normal 
School. 


Ex-SupT.  Sbaring  is  very  busy  at  work  on 
his  first  six  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  It  is 
half  completed,  and  he  expects  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  publishers  by  the  opening  of 
the  winter. 

Prof.  L.  C.  Woostbr,  a  graduate  of  the 
Whitewater  Normal  School,  and  lately  a  teach 
er  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  has  been  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science  in  the  Whitewater 
School. 

Mrs.  M.  £.  Jbnnehs,  for  several  years  the 
principal  of  the  Washington  Public  School,  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  teaches  English  Lan- 
guage and  Literature,  next  year,  in  the  normal 
school  at  River  Falls. 

The  school  at  Two  Rivers  opens  Sept.  9th, 
with  the  following  corps  of  teachers:  Prof. 
C.  L.  Powers,  printtipal ;  Lillie  Bushnell,  as- 
sistant; Julia  Pierpont,  Mary  L.  Shove,  Lizzie 
Hayes,  Mary  Walsh,  afid  J.  Arnstem.  in  the 
lower  departments. 

Miss  Mart  L.  Allen,  the  successftil  teacher 
in  the  primary  department  of  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School  the  past  two  years,  was  elect- 
ed to  take  charge  of  the  same  grade  In  the 
River  Falls  School.  She  is  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  filling  the  position. 

SuFT.  AoNKs  HosFORD,  of  Eau  Claire,  says 
in  a  communication  to  the  school  districts  of 
her  county:  '*Above  all  things  avoid  a  dis- 
trict quarrel,  which  is  not  only  a  present  evil, 
but  leaves  its  baneful  iufiuence  on  the  whole 
community  for  years  to  come." 

Arranobmbnts  have  been  made  for  holding 
three  additional  institutes  as  follows. 

County.     Place.     Time  Ou.  Conductor. 
Milwaukee, 

1st  Dist.  Oak  Cr'k.Oct  14  1  w  A.  F.  North. 
Bodge. 

Sd  Dlst.  May ville .  Oct  14  l  w  A.  Salisbury. 
Dodge, 

IstDist.  Lowell.    Octal  1  w D.  McGregor. 

Hose  A  Barms  will  conduct  the  institute  at 
Shawano,  beginning  Sept.  9th,  and  continuing 
one  week.  The  public  school  house  is  the 
only  building  in  the  place  suitable  for  the  in- 
stitute, and  it  would  be  occupied  by  the  school 
after  the  second  week  in  September;  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  changes  in  the  time  and 
conductor. 

SiTFT.  Rathbun,  of  BufiUo  Co.,  writes  in 
reference  to  his  institute,  held  at  Alma:  'To 
say  that  it  was  a  success,  but  very  faintly  ex- 
presses the  opinion  of  those  who  attended.  It 
was  the  first  two  weeks'  institute  this  county 
has  ever  been  favored  with,  and  every  member 
had  brought  home  to  him  the  inferiority  of  the 
work,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  done  in  an 
institute  of  four  or  five  days  duration." 
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SsNATOB  A.  D.  Aksbbwb,  of  Kiver  Falls,  a 
member  of  the  normal  school  board,  retomed 
the  flrst  week  in  Aagnst  from  a  trip  of  three 
months  in^Earope.  He  has  greatly  enjoyed 
his  Jonmey. 

. .  SxjFT.  Philbrick  writes  from  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, that  ''  while  the  educational  exhibit 
from  the  United  States  is  somewhat  limited,  it 
is  certainly  both  attractive  and  yaloable.  Bel- 
gium has  the  most  remarkable  edncational  ex- 
hibit in  the  Exposition,  and  one  that  has  evi- 
dently been  prepared  at  great  cost  of  time, 
labor,  and  money/* 

Miss  A.  J.  Citue,  of  Palmyra,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  A.  J.  Ciaig,  former  Boper- 
Intendent  of  Public  Instruction,  graduated, 
this  summer,  at  the  school  of  Oratory  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  She  has  been  engaged  as  the 
teacher  of  Elocution  in  the  State  University, 
next  year.  Her  readings  are  highly  commend- 
ed. 

Thx  attendance  upon  the  Normal  Schools 
for  the  year  ending  Aug  Slst,  was  as  follows: 
Schools.      Norm'lDep.  Train's  Dep.  Total. 


Platteville 2M 

Whitewater  ...  815 

Oshloosh 374 

Biver  Falls....  100 


385 

187 
341 
950 


459 
458 
615 
869 


1,013  878  1,S85 

A  CLASS  of  school  girls,  highly  educated  on 
the  newest  principles,  was  pouring  forth  to 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  a  list  of  Latin 
words,  with  the  English  equivalents,  and  they 
came  to  the  word  which  we  elders  should  call 
^ickiim,  "  We-kiss-lm,"  said  the  girls,  "  we- 
JdsB-lm,  by  turns."  **  Ah,  do  you  I "  answered 
the  Bishop;  "then  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
.adopting  the  new  pronunciation.'' 
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Ths  Teachers*  Seminary  of  the  Holy  Fam- 
ily, at  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee  Co.,  is  a  Normal 
School,  under  the  management  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Rev.  Theo.  Brunner  is  the  rector, 
and  he  also  has  charge  of  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment in  the  same  institution.  The  average 
attendance  in  the  teachers*  seminary,  last 
rear,  was  fifty-flve,  and  in  the  college  about 
twenty.    The  fUl  term  opens  Sept.  4th. 

Thx  attendance  upon  the  institute  at  Rich* 
land  Center  was  64.  The  Observer,  published 
at  that  place,  says:  "The  attendance  has 
not  been  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  past, 
but  enough  have  participated  to  render  it 
pleasant  and  profitable.  The  conductors, 
Profk.  Reynolds  and  Nye,  have  secured  the 
highest  commendation  from  the  teachers.** 
The  former  lectured  an  evening  upon  "The 

Fitness  and  Unfitness  of  Our  American  School 

Teachers,'' 


Miss  Lizzie  S.  Sfsncer,  of  EvansvHle,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  has  been 
secured  as  the  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
the  Female  College  at  Fox  Lake.  She  will  be 
an  excellent  addition  to  its  faculty. 

A  KEAT  catalogue  of  the  Wisconsin  Female 
College,  at  Fox  Lake,  has  recently  been  Issued. 
Seven  teachers  were  employed  last  year,  with 
Rev.  A.  O.  Wright,  M.  A.,  as  the  princlpaL 
There  were  in  attendance  166  students,  a  gais 
of  89  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  Of  these, 
81  were  coUegiates,  and  69  academicians;  the 
balance  being  music  scholars  and  speclalfsti. 
The  fall  term  opens  Sept.  4th.  The  Instltft' 
tion  is  evidently  doing  superior  work. 

SuFT.  Tbact  also  says  to  the  school  officsn: 
"  See  that  there  is  a  uniformly  of  the  text- 
books  used  in  your  schools.  Much  preclooi 
time  and  money  are  wasted  in  several  of  our 
schools  through  lack  o(  uniformity.  In  many 
cases  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  form  two  or 
more  classes,  when  there  should  be  only  one; 
and  thus  the  time  for  each  recitation  is  short- 
ened, and  the  general  Interest  greatly  lesnn- 
od.'* 

Ak  article  in  the  National  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, on  the  educational  exhibit  of  this  coun- 
try at  Paris,  states  that  "  Milwaukee  prepar- 
ed a  great  many  volumes  of  new  things.  Ths 
State  University,  and  all  the  Normal  8cho(^ 
of  Wisconsin,  are  finely  represented.**  In  t^ 
gard  to  the  awards  of  the  prises,  it  says :  **Tt» 
American  exhibition  has  received  a  rery  li^ 
era!  share  of  them,  in  fact,  a  share  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  space  occupied,  but  not  out  of 
proportion  to  its  Just  merits.  The  Joubval 
OF  Education  gets  a  bronze  medal,  the  high- 
est award  of  any  educational  Journal  in  any 
country.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratoJation  al- 
so, that  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  receives  a  medal 
for  the  vast  range  of  his  educational  labors,  u 
represented  by  his  twenty-six  volumes  of  edu- 
cational matter.** 

Tub  Burlington  High  School  had  102  pupils   * 
last  year.    It  graduated  19  of  these  June  SSth, 
all  of  whom   are  prepared  to  enter  either 
the  Classical  or  Scientific  Course  of  the  Stats 
University,  or  some  of  other  oollege.     TUs 
school  has  four  departments,  and  has  secoretf 
a  permanency  among  the  teachers  and  oAssn, 
which  is  of  the  highest  advantage.    ThepiiB^    ' 
cipal.  Prof.  £.  R.  Smith,  has  been  engsgedftr    ' 
his  seventh  year  In  the  school;  the  asslstsst, 
for  her  fifth  year;  the  grammar  teacher,  lor 
her  eleventh;  the  intermediate,  for  her  ler- 
enth;  and  the  primary,  for  her  fourth.  Th» 
president  of  the  school  board,  is  now  aerrtng 
on  his  twelfth  year;  and  one  of  the  directon 
on  his  fourteenth. 


NOTES. 
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*^n»   Institute  a*    Menomonle,  Dunn  Co.,  ( 
w    til  closed  Aa^st  16tli,  had 31  members. 
Thoagh  the  attendance  was  small,  the  work  by 
Prof.  Earthman  was  excellent. 

ThbI  State  Superintendent;  iof  Common 
Bchoola  in  Maine  says,  in  his  last  annual  re- 
port, that  the  work  in  the  Normal  Schools 
flhoold  be  more  lar^^ely  professional  and  less 
academic 

Ths  Inter-State  Collegiate  Association  held 
at  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  May  9th,  last,  adapted  the 
following  resolutions. 

Be$olvsd^  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  following  named  persons :  Dr.  Bateman, 
President  of  Knox  College.  Ualesbnrg,  III. ; 
WiUiaAi  Uyde.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  McCandless,  T.  M. 
Parvin,  and  Frank  I.  Moulton,  of  St.  Louis ; 
Geo.  E.  Pugb.  Green  Castle,  Ind.;  6.  B.  Haz- 
«lton,  Oberlin,  Ohio:  and  E.  W.  Martin,  Mt. 
Yemon,  Iowa,  be  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  following  points : 

Ist.  To  provide  for  a  permanent  place  of 
meeting  for  this  Association. 

dd.  To  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Association  under  the  laws  of  the  state  in 
which  it  shall  meet. 

8d.  To  provide  a  new  constitution  and  by- 
laws, lu  which  provisions  shall  De  made  for 
admitting  to  membership  in  the  Association 
aa  tmsteee,  and  as  an  advisory  board,  Alumni 
of  colleges  conoeniod.  professors  of  said  in- 
fltltutions,  and  such  distinguished  persons  as 
may  take  an  interest  in  the  Association.  Said 
constitution  to  provide  for  contests  in  Oratory 
and  Essay  Writine;,and  Competitive  Examina- 
tlona  in  such  stu£es  as  the  Association  may 
•ee  fit. 

AUo  Re90lv«d,  That  the  above  committee 
have  power  to  All  vacancies  occurring  in  said 
committee,  and  that  they  be  instructed  to  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 
to  be  held  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  the  first  Wednes 
day  tn  May,  1879. 

Hon.W.  C.  Whitford,  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  appointed 
by  this  committee  as  the  member  thereof  from 
Wlaoonsin. 

SupT.  Tract,  2d  Dist.  Rock  county,  issned, 
Aug.  8d,  a  circular  addressed  to  the  school  dis- 
trict officers.  Among  the  sensible  tilings 
which  he  presents,  is  the  following: 

"From  teachers,  monthly  reports.  I  learn 
that  several  districts  are  still  following  *  the 
olden  time  custom  ^  of  extending  the  school 
term  into  or  through  the  *  heated  season  ^  (Ju- 
ly and  August),  much  to  the  disadvantage  of 
jul  concerned.  There  is  always  a  great  fklling 
off  in  attendance,  with  a  like  decrease  in  in- 
terest on  the  pan  of  those  that  remain.  The 
oxtreme  heat  unnerves  both  teacher  and  pu- 

fOa  Uxt  doing  vigorous  and  succesafhl  work, 
t  ia  Xkr  better  to  divide  the  school  year  into 
three  terms .  If  yon  are  to  have  eight  months 
of  school  during  the  year,  let  there  be  a  fall 
term  of  two  ana  a  half  months,  commencing 
about  the  10th  of  September;  then  a  winter 
term  of  three  mouths,  commencing  the  1st  of 
December  (for  that  is  as  early  as  the  larger 
scholars  will  be  in  attendance »,  followed  bv  a 
short  vacation,  and  then  closing  with  a  sprlne 
term  of  two  and  a  half  months.  Such  you  ¥rin 
find  to  be  far  more  fruitful  in  good  resmts  than 
two  long  terms,  one  extending  through  the 
hottest  of  the  season.'^ 


An  institute,  two  weeks  long,  was  held  at 
Reedsburg,  Sauk  Co.,  the  first  half  of  August. 
It  was  conducted  by  Prof.  Twining,  of  Mon- 
roe, and  Supt.  Lunn,  of  Sank  Co.  The  mem- 
bers, 101  in  all,  enjoyed  greatly  the  instruction, 
and  commended  highly  the  conductors  . 

Pnor.  D.  McOrboob,  who  conducted  an  in- 
stitute for  two  weeks  at  Lancaster,  Grant  Co., 
wrote  in  the  midst  of  his  work:  **  We  have  a 
very  large  attendance  here  —128  enrolled.  The 
quality,  too,  is  far  above  tha  average.  It  is,  in 
all  respects,  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  In- 
stitutes I  ever  held.  Profs.  Sprague  and  Zlm- 
mermann  are  both  doing  excellent  work.^^ 

The  Board  of  Education,  Racine,  at  its  meet- 
ing on  the  6th  of  August,  appointed  Mlas  Eliza 
Christie,  Principal  of  the  First  and  Second 
Ward  Schools;  Miss  Harriet  Shaw,  Principal 
of  the  Sixth  Ward  School ;  Miss  E.  Barr,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Father  Matthews  Hall  School. 
Miss  Jones,  Miss  Houghton,  and  the  Misses 
Delia  and  Maggie  Knight  were  elected  teach- 
ers in  the  several  primary  schools. 

%k  TEBRirio  storm  and  hurricane  visited  the 
section  about  Darlington  the  second  week  in 
July,  blowing  away  the  Marsh  school  house, 
eight  miles  west  of  Darlington,  and  the  Wilson 
school  house,  five  miles  south.  The  Ham- 
street  school  house,  four  miles  southwest,  was 
occupied  when  the  storm  struck  it,  blowing  It 
all  to  pieces.  All  the  children,  thirty  in  num- 
ber, were  injured,  several  seriously.  The 
school  teacher.  Miss  Mather,  had  her  collar- 
bone dislocated. 

C.  J.  CoLLiSR,  superintendent  of  Jefferson 
county,  offers  about  70  different  premlams  for 
best  exhibits  of  educational  work  at  the  coan- 
ty  fair  next  September.  The  schools  are  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  0,  B,  A,  comprislag 
one,  two,  and  three  departments.  Prises  are 
offered  for  penmanship,  map-drawing  —  Wis* 
consin,  general  exhibition,  drawing  of  school 
house  in  which  pupil  attends  school,  specimen 
of  business  letter,  programme  of  daily  work, 
map  of  Jefferson  county,  with  description,  etc. 
This  is  a  most  commendable  effort,  and  if  re- 
peated a  few  times  will  do  a  great  amount  of 
good  to  the  schools  of  Jefferson  coun^. 

Prof.  F.  W.  Dcnison,  the  principal  of  the 
Marshall  Academy,  Dane  Co.,  has  Issued  a  cir- 
cular for  the  next  year.  The  fall  term  opens 
Sept.  25th,  and  closes  Just  before  holidays. 
The  former  preceptress,  Miss  J.  L.  Terry,  an 
efficient  and  popular  teacher,  is  retained.  Tu- 
ition is  only  $5.00  and  $6.0J  per  term:  and 
board  from  $1.50  to  12.60  per  week.  The  acad- 
emy Is  opened  to  both  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
and  prepares  students  for  college,  for  teaching 
public  schools,  and  for  giving  instruction  in 
instrumental  mnsic. 


ELOCUTION  AND  ORATORY. 

PRACTICAL  MI.OCVTION^  a  con- 
densed and  oomprebeneive  treatment  of  ihe 
•nbject.  based  npon  the  methods  taasht  Inihe 
National  School  of  Elocntion  and  Oratory. 
Cloth.    II  25 

THIS  BI.OCVTIOVIBT'8  ANNUAZ, 
Nob.  1, 2,  8, 4,  5,  6.  sow  ready.    200  pages  each. 

Latest  readings  and  dlalognea.    Paper.  S6c.: 
cloth.  76r. 

BMST  THINGS  JFItOM  THM  BEST 
AVTMOMB.  Vols.  1  and  2,  nuw  ready. 
Vol.  1  contains  Elocallonlst's  Annuals.  Nob. 
1,  Sacd  8.  Vol.  II  contains  £locQTion*B  An- 
nua la,  Nos.  4, 5,  and  6.  600  pages  each.  Cloth. 
11.50. 

OUATOBT.  An  Oration  by  Henry  Ward 
Beeeher,  delirered  before  the  Kational  School 
of  Elocntion  and  Oratory.  Paper,  16c. ;  cloth, 
25c. 

TABLM!  OF  TOCAL  BXBRCISES. 
Wall  chart,  £3x44  inrb**!!.  monnted.    |2. 

ANAZTSI8  OF BBINCIPLBS.  Wall 
chart.    60x72  inches,  |8.0U. 

AKy  of  the  above  publications  eent  poatpald 
on  receipt  ofprice. 

J.  W  SHOEMAKER  &  CO., 
1418  Chestnut  Street,  Phllladelpha. 


NEW  HAP  OF  WlSCOm, 


MODEMus  k  m^im 

New  8ect%<mal  Wall  Map  qfWise/mgiti. 

Scale:  1  Inch  to 6  miles:  size:  56x71;  prtoa: 
17.  Finely  Lttbographed  and  beanUfully  prin- 
ted in  Oil  Colors. 

Shows  original  Marsh  and  Prairie  lands. 
Gives  nearly  a  thousand  new  names.  A  small 
political  map  shows  the  Judicial  Clrenita  and 
the  Congreeslonal  and  Assembly  Distiicfa. 

Accompanying  each  map  Is  an  Idex  Gufds 
Book  by  the  nee  of  which  any  Post  OIBoe  or 
village  in  the  state  can  be  Immediately  locat- 
ed. It^ntains  also  tables  of  diataaces  of 
each  place  Irom  Chicago^  Mtwaukea  an<l  Mad- 
ison. 

NICODBMUS  &  CONOVEK, 

Madlsoo,  WU, 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BUTTERFIEI^D'S  SYSTEM  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

Being  a  concise  treatise  on  Grammatical  and  Rhetorical  Panctnation 
for  the  use  of  Schools.  Bjr  C.  W.  Butterfield.  Boand  in  flexible  cloth. 
Price  40  cents.  Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Copies  to  teachers 
at  introductory  rates. 

Though  the  work  is  desiffned  for  the  use  of  schools,  it  is  also  adapted  for  the 
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SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


[Paper  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Geneva,  July  17, 1878,  by  J.  H.  CuH' 

xiNos,  of  Sparta. 

When  we  consider  our  school  work  in  its  broad  sense,  that  it  is  the 
work  of  developing  men  and  women,  not  only  to  take  a  part  in  the 
work  of  life,  but  be  a  part,  we  find  it  consists  of  two  unknown  or  in- 
definite quantities,  instruction  and  discipline.  For  some  reason  the 
methods  and  aims  of  instruction  have  received  nearly  all  the  atten- 
tion of  educators.  Why  this  has  been  the  case  may  seem  apparent, 
but  the  reasons  are  entirely  unsatisfactory.  What  the  child  is  to  learn 
in  the  regular  branches,  is  to  nearly  all  people  and  to  a  great  majority 
of  teachers,  the  sum  total  of  the  school  work.  With  this  narrow 
conception  of  the  aim  and  object  of  our  public  schools,  it  is  not  to  be 
so  much  wondered  at  that  the  public  mind  in  hard  times  becomes  agi* 
tated  with  the  school  question,  favors  the  abolishing  of  high  schools, 
or  the  cutting  oS  of  particular  studies.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  these  sacred  interests  of  the  people  are  intrusted  to  men  entirely 
incompetent  to  plan,  control,  or  execute  the  work.  The  mass  of  the 
people  conceive  the  actual  acquirements  in  the  studies  pursued  to  be 
the  best  results  of  the  child^s  career.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  they 
fail  to  see  the  value  of  any  but  the  so-called  practical  studies.  We 
have  ourselves,  as  a  body  of  teachers  to  thank  for  this  condition  of 
things,  for  the  public  idea  of  what  results  should  be  is  largely  due  to 
what  the  results  are. 

We  have  given  much  and  earnest  thought  to  the  subject,  "  How 
shall  we  teach  ?^*    It  has  been  the  burden  of  our  discussions.    The 
subject  of  discipline  has  been  largely  ignored.    The  modifications 
1— Vol.  VIIL  — 10 
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which  we  have  made  in  the  system  of  oar  fathers,  have  been  snch  as 
have  been  unconsciously  suggested  by  minds  and  judgments,  strength- 
ened by  snpnrior  educational  advantages.  Not,  however,  to  discass 
the  mental  discipline  derived  from  courses  of  studies  more  or  less  pro- 
tracted, which  we  all  know  is  not  justly  appreciated,  I  think  that 
"School  Discipline"  or  "School  Government"  has  been  neglected, 
not  only  in  our  deliberations  as  educators,  but  in  our  individual  study 
of  school  work.  We  have  been  satisfied  largely  with  a  control  which 
allowed  us  to  secure  eifecti ve  work  in  the  class  room.  We  have  given 
some  attention,  it  is  true,  to  uniformity  of  movement,  and  a  few  such 
embellishments  as  helped'  the  school  to  make  a  pleasing  show.  We 
have  not  looked  on  school  discipline  in  the  light  of  a  science,  capable, 
in  a  more  limited  way,  of  as  many  phases  of  development  as  the 
science  of  civil  government.  As  it  is  now  administered,  does  it  not 
resemble  an  ineH  civil  government,  which  never  makes  a  movement 
except  to  maintain  its  own  integrity,  which  leaves  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  its  people  to  some  other  developer?  There  is  this  differ- 
ence, however:  in  our  case,  the  government  and  governed  are  brought 
into  intimate  relations,  and  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  one  will 
touch  a  responsible  chord  in  the  other.  It  is  in  just  this  relation  that 
the  teacher  may  do  the  most,  and  make  our  system  of  education  reallr 
a  system  of  developing  all  the  powers  of  the  child.  The  simple  deca- 
logue of  the  teacher:  Thou  shalt  not  whisper,  thou  shalt  not  torn 
around,  etc.,  must  give  place  to  a  systematic  development  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  conduct  of  life,  just  as  the  old  style  of  teaching  arithmetic 
or  reading  has  given  way  to  the  modern,  which  shows  not  only  how  a 
single  example  is  performed,  but  shows  the  subject  in  its  entirety, 
developing  it  from  the  reasons  of  its  beginnings  to  its  ends.  So  it 
seems  to  me,  should  our  narrow  conception  of  school  government  give 
way  to  a  broader  study  of  the  principles  of  life  and  living.  Then  we 
shall  do  more  towards  making  of  our  scholars,  citizens  who  are  capa- 
ble, not  only  of  accurately  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Tarious 
vocations  they  may  fill,  but  who  shall  think  and  act  with  discretion 
on  the  various  subjects  which  present  themselves  outside  the  narrow 
pathway  of  the  store,  the  shop,  or  the  farm. 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  might  be  done,  when  we  see  the  effects 
which  have  been  unconsciously  exerted  by  a  teacher  of  noble,  and  at 
the  same  time  very  positive  character,  who  has  valued  character  above 
all  else.  Such  a  teacher,  especially  if  remaining  long  in  a  place,  has 
left  an  influence  to  be  seen  and  felt  for  years,  perhaps  for  generations. 
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What  such  teachers  have  done  unconsciously,  why  cannot  others  be 
made  to  do  consciously,  and  with  method?  The  supply  of  almost  every- 
thing is  regulated  by  demand.  If  educators  demand  of  themselves 
and  their  subordinates  as  much  careful  study  and  thought,  as  much  a 
daily  object  in  this  branch  of  their  work  as  in  their  instruction,  who 
can  say  but  that  our  schools  would,  in  due  time,  be  developing  chcir^ 
aciers  and  thinkers  as  much  stronger,  as  their  scholars  were  more 
ready  and  expert. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  cannot  secure  teachers  who  can  or  will  do 
this.  This  is,  I  think,  a  mistake.  Many  of  us  require  of  all  those 
who  teach  with  us,  not  only  careful  preparation,  but  a  written  synop- 
sis of  the  work  to  be  done  each  day.  Why  should  not  the  teacher 
give  thought  and  study  to  the  lesson  of  the  day  which  she  wishes  to 
to  impress  upon  her  scholars  in  the  way  of  learning  to  live?  And 
why  should  not  the  principal  or  superintendent  mark  out  a  scheme  of 
work,  where  lesson  should  follow  lesson  in  graded  system,  tending  to 
develop  self-control,  and  a  thorough  impression  at  least  of  morality 
and  sterling  character?  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  part  of  a  child's 
training  is  to  be  done  at  home.  The  public  school  can  take  for 
granted  nothing  as  being  done  at  home.  Neither  can  we  say  that 
this  does  not  belong  to  our  work.  If  it  does  not,  we  are  not  educators. 
It  belongs  to  us  not  only  on  the  broad  principle  that  we  are  educa- 
tors, it  belongs  to  us  in  the  economy  of  school  work.  If  we  have 
carefully  observed,  we  have  found  that  those  who  govern  with  the 
least  effort,  are  those  who  have  instilled  into  their  scholars  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-government.  If  this  be  true,  it  becomes  of  great  import- 
ance to  catch  the  secret  of  their  success. 

How  far  such  a  system  of  developing  a  self-governing  principle  can 
be  carried,  is  of  course  a  question  which  can  only  be  answered  after 
long  experience  and  trial.  We  know  that  human  nature  is  prone  to 
evil.  Evidence  accumulates  'daily  in  gigantic  proportions  to  every 
teacher;  but  I  fancy  that  few  of  us  can  tell  what  proportion  of  this 
might  be  eradicated  were  the  child  to  receive  from  his  earlier  entrance 
into  school  impressions,  not  only  of  the  fact  that  he  must  obey,  but 
also  of  the  reasons  why^  and  fhe  principles  which  underlie  the  reasons 
why.  We  do  not  give  the  child  enough  credit  for  his  understanding 
and  reasoning- powers.  We  tell  him  that  he  must  not  whisper.  He 
sees  no  reason  why.  Perhaps,  he  is  told  that  he  must  not  do  it  be- 
cause he  makes  a  noise,  but  he  succeeds  in  doing  it  and  makes  no  dis- 
turbance, the  teacher  never  discovers  it.     What  then?    He  straight- 
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way  instinctively  swears  that  he  can  whisper,  and  not  really  disregard 
the  wishes  of  the  teacher.  There  must  be  some  more  wholesome  rea- 
son than  this.  So  it  is  with  every  regulation  that  is  made.  It  should 
be  based  on  some  solid  incontrovertible  reason  for  its  existence.  Then, 
of  course,  it  should  be  adhered  to  rigidly.  We  are  often  told  that  the 
fewer  rules  in  a  school  room  the  better.  In  one  way  there  is  much 
sense  in  the  saying,  in  another  there  is  much  nonsense.  The  fewer 
arbitrary  rules  laid  down,  the  better  undoubtedly,  yet  there  are  char- 
acters to  develop,  and  regulations  that  effectively  aid  this  cannot  be 
too  many. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  need  of  thought  and  study  in  preparation  for 
this  part  of  our  daily  work,  and  I  would  emphasize  this  necessity;  for 
1  believe  that  the  natures  which  we  have  to  bend  while  they  are  yet 
pliable,  are  more  varied  and  individual  than  the  minds.  I  believe  the 
mental  faculties,  those  that  are  brought  into  play  in  the  class  room, 
can  be  more  nearly  worked  in  one  mold  —  after  one  method  —  than 
the  remainder  of  those  faculties,  emotional  and  others,  which  more  es- 
pecially make  our  character. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  single  elements  of  this  subject,  on  punctuality, 
uniformity,  and  the  like.  The  great  influence  they  have  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  school  and  the  scholar  is  patent  to  all.  Their  import- 
ance cannot  be  overestimated.  I  would  simply  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity that  we  not  only  realize  the  importance,  and  find  the  means  of 
correction  ourselves,  but  that  we  impress  them  on  the  scholars.  In 
many  of  these  respects,  it  can  be  our  only  effort  to  form  the  correct 
habits  in  the  lower  grades,  but  as  the  grades  advance,  the  reason  of  the 
child  can  gradually  take  the  place  of  the  invention  of  the  teacher. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say:    May  our  leading  educators  remember 
that  in  proportion  as  we  demand  skill  in  this  department  of  our  school 
work,  just  in  that  proportion  will  teachers  give  it  their  attention,  and 
attain  the  demanded  skill.    When  the  qualifications  of  a  teacher  are 
sought,  let  character  be  first,  and  let  it  be  an  active  character  which 
will  never  be  satisfied  with  lack  of  it  in  others,  —  a  character  that 
looks  not  for  the  test  of  the  teacher  to  the  military  precision  with 
which  the  scholars  march,  but  to  the  bearing  and  the  capabilities  to 
be  men  .and  women  manifested  by  those  who  are  soon  to  be  such  in 
reality  or  in  name.    The  hope  of  our  country  is  the  capability  for 
self-government  of  its  people;  but  it  is  not  that  capability  which  is 
generated  by  constant  and  severe  restraint,  by  the  constantly  felt 
presence  of  the  authority  of  the  teacher.    It  is  the  capability  for  self- 
government  which  comes  of  a  love  for  law,  order,  and  prosperity. 
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"^       TEACHING  AND  SYMMETRICAL  MANHOOD. 

[Extract  from  a  Lecture  delivered  before  the  State  Teachers'  ABaoclation,  at  Geneva,  July  17, 

1878,  by  the  Rev.  Oso.  T.  Ladd,  of  Milwaakee.] 

Passing  by  other  subordinate  ends  aimed  at  by  the  art  of  teaching, 
we  may  come  at  the  last  to  this  one  —  Symmetrical  Manhood  —  the 
loftiest  and  most  perfectly  balanced  development  and  action  of  all 
the  powers  of  man,  in  all  their  relations  within  the  individual  man, 
and  in  the  relations  of  man  with  other  beings  —  this  is  the  end  of  all 
teaching.  This  end  of  the  great  art  is  surely  lofty  and  comprehen- 
sive enough;  for,  this  end  of  symmetrical  manhood  is  also  the  end  of 
all  sciences,  arts,  politics,  ethics,  and  religions.  They  are  all  inquiring 
together:  How  shall  we  realize  the  perfect  men?  And  since  we  seem 
as  yet,  though  this  is  the  year  1878,  and  the  trumpets  have  been  for 
some  time  blown,  in  order  to  silence  other  noises,  that  all  may  listen 
to  the  announcement  of  complete  victory — since  we  seem  as  yet  a  long 
way  from  attaining  this  symmetry  of  manhood,  there  is  much  inquiry. 
What  is  it?  and  how  shall  we  go  fastest  toward  the  great  ideal? 

The  catechism  —  a  pamphlet  of  some  years  standing,  with  which 
you  are  all  doubtless  familiar  —  afiBrms  that  "  the  chief  end  of  man  is 
to  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  forever."  You  will  go  for  some  time 
and  by  many  roads  before  you  find  a  better  inn  to  lodge  the  traveler 
than  that  advertised  in  these  profound  words.  But  how  else  can  we 
so  glorify  God  and  so  enjoy  Him,  as  by  being  ourselves,  and  helping 
others  to  become,  perfect  in  manhood? 

In  the  light  of  this  idea,  that  the  end  of  teaching  is  symmetrical 
manhood,  I  think  we  may  read  the  true  answers  to  many  of  the  most 
puzzling  practical  questions  over  which  he  who  would  teach  must 
often  reflect.  Doubtless,  to  some  minds,  this  objection  to  my  state- 
ment will  at  once  occur:  It  is  rather  too  vague  and  indefinite  itself  to 
lend  much  practical  helpfulness  to  the  earnest  inquirer  into  the  true 
end  and  art  of  teaching.  Who  shall  tell  us,  to  begin  with,  what  is 
symmetrical  manhood?  To  this  objection  I  make  this,  for  the  pres- 
ent only  partial,  reply:  Every  art  must  consider  its  ideal  end,  in  order 
that  it  may  know  the  means  which,  as  an  art,  it  must  use  toward  the 
realization  of  its  ideal.  Students  of  what  there  is  in  man,  have  not 
been  so  very  far  disagreed  as  to  what  arrangement  and  culture  of  man's 
various  powers  is  ideally  best.  The  outline  strokes  in  the  picture  of 
symmetry  of  manhood  are  nearly  the  same  when  drawn  by  mas- 
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terfal  hands.  Furthermore,  we  may  try  and  see.  If  we  try  whetba: 
the  art  of  teaching  be  not  illuminated  in  its  most  practical  aspects  by 
holding  it  under  the  idea  of  symmetry  of  manhood,  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  so.  This  ideal  end  of  all  our  effort,  reveals  the  judicious  means 
to  be  employed  in  the  special  effort  of  teaching.  Many  important 
truths  follow  at  once  from  the  adoption  of  this  conviction,  that  the 
art  of  teaching  is  to  be  a  means  toward  the  culture  of  symmetrical 
manhood.  To  some  such  truths  I  shall  be  making  reference  through- 
out my  discourse;  some  such  I  shall  set  forth  more  distinctly  at  its 
closing  section.  But  let  me  now  define  more  carefully  my  germinal 
and  central  thought. 

The  theme  of  symmetry  in  culture  is  an  old  and  much  cultivated 
theme.  Whoever  touches  it  at  present  should  have  either  some  firmer 
grip  than  that  ordinary,  or  some  more  tasteful  handling,  in  order  to 
warrant  his  attempt.  And  yet,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that 
nine-tenths  of  all  which  has  been  said  or  written  upon  the  subject, 
has  gone  almost  wholly  astray.  Culture  should  be  symmetrical;  and 
the  end  of  all  teaching  is  to  impart  the  utmost  possible  symmetry  to 
the  culture  it  bestows.  But  the  ordinary  conception  of  symmetry  in 
culture  is  much  too  external  and  mechanical.  If  you  will  pardon  the 
term  —  it  is  a  thoroughly  wooden  conception.  According  to  this  con- 
ception, he  is  a  man  of  symmetrical  culture  who  knows  a  little,  or,  if 
possible,  a  great  deal,  of  almost  everything;  especially  of  such  items 
as  go  under  the  Dame  of  modern  science.  In  other  quarters,  how- 
ever, the  ancient  classics  are  set  up  as  chief  images  of  Apollo,  the 
worship  of  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  esteemed  his  true  votary. 
The  man  of  symmetry  in  culture  is  he  who  tnows,  or  pretends  to 
know,  some  of  this  and  some  of  that,  and  some  besides  of  a  third, 
fourth,  or  hundredth  something  else.  With  this  view  of  the  end  to  be 
sought  after  in  teaching,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  use  of  means  must  be 
most  indispensable,  most  popular.  To  know  some  of  many  things, 
and  above  all  to  know,  becomes  the  sole  measure  of  culture;  to  im- 
part some  of  many  things,  and  above  all  to  impart  that  blending  of 
facts  and  guesses  which  is  called  knowledge,  becomes  the  sole  aim  of 
teaching.  The  knowledge  becomes  more  than  the  knowing  being; 
the  being  becomes  a  beinaj  who  only  knows. 

In  correction  of  this  false  conception  of  symmetry  in  culture,  and 
so  of  the  mistake  as  to  the  true  end  and  judicious  methods  of  teach- 
ing, let  us  remember  what  follows.  Culture  is  not  an  external  thing; 
culture  is  in  the  man.    Symmetry  of  culture  is  not  merely  a  good 
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arrangement  of  things  to  be  known,  nor  merely  the  imparting  of  a 
good  many  knowledges.  Symmetry  of  culture  is  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment and  duly  balanced  quality  of  the  powers  of  manhood.  It 
is  in  and  of  the  man.  It  depends,  not  primarily  upon  what  he  has 
been  taught  of  the  various  forms  of  truth,  but  rather  upon  what  he 
has  himself  become  through  the  teaching.  It  cannot  be  laid  on  like 
a  varnish,  or  brushed  into  the  surface  like  a  paint;  no  matter  how 
highly  commended  and  loudly  advertised  may  be  the  varnish  and 
paint.  Should  an  artist  want  to  produce  for  his  study  a  model  from 
real  life,  of  the  symmetrical  physical  manhood,  what  course  would 
he  pursue?  He  would  be  obliged,  somehow,  to  induce  his  prospective 
specimen  to  make  symmetrical  use  of  all  those  powers,  in  the  use  of 
which  physical  symmetry  is  developed.  Painting,  padding,  and  ex- 
ternal expedients,  would  not  tend  to  secure  the  desired  result.  Men- 
tal culture  is  in  the  duly  regulated  use  of  all  the  mental  powers. 
But  further,  man  has  other  powers  than  those  of  knowledge;  he  has 
passions,  desires,  instincts,  emotions,  beliefs,  conscience,  will  —  and  a 
spiritual  nature  overtopping  and  dominating  all  else.  Tliese  powers 
will  have  their  place,  recognized  or  unrecognized,  in  his  culture. 
Symmetrical  culture  is  impossible  without  cultivating  them  all  in  due 
place  and  proportion.  The  extent  and  variety  of  the  information  im- 
parted is  not  the  only,  nor  the  chief  thing  in  culture;  the  thing  aimed 
at  is  the  growth  —  vigorous,  correlated,  symmetrical — of  all  the 
human  powers. 

I  say  then,  again,  that  it  is  symmetry  of  manhood  which  is  the  ideal 
end  of  all  intelligent  teaching;  and  that  this  symmetry  must  be  con- 
ceived of,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  secured,  not  in  external  fashion,  by 
applying  a  smattering  of  many  knowledges,  but  in  interior  reason- 
ableness, by  training  all  the  powers  of  knowing,  feeling,  and  willing, 
to  act  together  in  a  strong  and  yet  harmonious  way.  The  harmon- 
izing of  the  claims  of  different  studies  and  methods  to  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  is  to  the  end  of  producing  the  utmost  harmony  of  soul. 
I  have  chosen  the  term  symmetry  of  manhood  instead  of  symmetry 
of  culture,  that  I  may  the  better  impress  this  great  truth.  The  aim 
of  teaching  lies  in  the  pupil,  in  the  whole  nature  of  the  pupil.  The 
success  of  teaching  is  judged  not  primarily  by  the  number  of  titbits 
of  knowledge  taken  from  all  the  various  cupboards  of  human  re- 
search, but  by  the  appetite  and  muscularity  and  working  force  de- 
veloped in  those  who  are  fed.  No  being,  known  by  sense  to  us,  but 
man,  can  have  culture.    No  man  has  received  symmetrical  culture 
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unless  he  has  been  set  upon  the  road  toward  a  broad,  generous,  and 
lofty  manhood. 

This  view  of  the  relations  existing  between  teaching  and  its  ideal 
end  in  symmetrical  manhood,  which  I  have  now  somewhat  carefully 
defined,  I  wish  also  to  justify  by  pointing  out  certain  ones  of  its  un- 
derlying principles.  Among  them,  the  first  to  which  I  call  your  at- 
tention is  this  —  that 

Man  is  a  being  of  exceedingly  complex  powers.  The  ancients  called 
him  microcosm.  He  is,  indeed,  a  physically  minute  and  yet  nearly 
complete  and  orderly  exhibition  of  whatever  of  material,  forces,  and 
laws,  exists  in  the  universe  below  and  around  him.  And  we  may  add 
with  certain  limitations — above  him,  too.  Daring  attempts  have 
been  made  in  recent  years,  and  are  still  being  made,  prematurely  to 
simplify  both  the  larger  and  the  smaller  universe,  the  macrocosm,  and 
the  microcosm  man.  But  in  neither  case  has  the  success  been  large. 
Both  the  world  and  man,  to  us  the  centre  of  interest  in  it,  stand  before 
thought  more  mysteriously  complex  to-day  than  ever  in  the  past.  All 
things  have  been  seen  to  be  in  various  intimate  connections,  many  of 
them  hidden  hitherto.  Few  things  ever  believed  to  be  different  have 
even  down  to  the  present,  been  identified. 

After  all  our  persistent  and  subtle  modern  research,  the  substance 
and  forces  of  the  universe  are  to  thought  still  very  complex.  No 
theory  of  one  kind  of  atoms  and  one  or  two  kinds  of  force,  yields  one 
element  of  satisfactory  explanation.  If  there  are  any  atoms,  so  bi 
as  we  know  there  are  sixty-three  different  kinds.  Instead  of  all  forces 
being  identified  as  one  force,  there  are,  to-day,  so  far  as  explanation 
goes,  two  kinds  even  of  that  one  force,  viz.,  heat,  about  the  nature  of 
which  we  know  most.  Radiant  heat  and  conducted  heat,  still  baffle 
the  identifying  effort  of  science.  The  only  entity  to  which  we  can 
apply  the  term  of  one  universal  force,  is  that  mysterious  One  Force 
which  is  in,  and  above,  and  works  through,  all  the  other  forces. 

As  the  case  stands  to-day,  with  nature,  so  does  it  also  stand  with 
man.  Instead  of  his  being  reduced  to  an  identity  with  the  other  ex- 
hibitions of  law  and  force  about  him,  he  appears  now  more  than  ever 
unique  and  yet  complex.  No  one  substance  or  force  or  quality  will 
go  far  toward  accounting  for  him.  One  of  the  foremost  thinkers  in 
both  science  and  philosophy,  I  mean  Lotze,  has  revived  the  old  title, 
which  is,  indeed,  as  new  to-day  as  ever,  and  called  by  the  term  Micro- 
cosm, his  greatest  work.  The  intimate  connection  of  body  and  seal 
in  man  is  better  acknowledged  now  than  ever  before;  so  also  of  brain 
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and  mind,  and  of  all  the  powers  of  man  with  each  other  and  with 
nature  at  large.  But  man  is  still  body  and  soul,  brain  and  mind;  a 
heing,  in  brief,  with  something  from  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  within 
himself,  of  vastly  complex  and  mysteriously  connected,  but  still  not 
identical  powers.  The  nature  of  man  is  a  mine  so  exhaustless,  that 
the  more  we  work  it,  the  more  lodes  and  dips  do  we  discover,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  greater  variety  and  richness  of  treasure  reward  us 
for  our  work.  The  closeness  with  which  the  so-called  material  and 
the  super-material  parts  of  the  one  manhood  are  brought  together, 
does  not  tend  to  secure  the  final  identification  of  the  two  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  one  or  the  other.  That  the  organism  is  found  to  be 
so  complicated  in  structure  and  wondrous  in  function,  makes  man 
appear  more  complex.  The  same  statement  is  true  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  mind.  The  study  of  organism,  then,  enlarges  our 
view  of  the  complexity  of  man^s  powers;  so  also  does  the  study  of 
mind.  On  neither  side  of  man's  twofold  being  do  new  revelations 
make  us  wonder  less  because  we  have  explained  more,  but  rather  won- 
der more  because  we  see  more  to  explain.  Investigations  in  Physics 
and  in  Prychology  unite  to  call  forth  the  sentences  of  that  master  of 
insight  who  has  himself  been  called  the  ^^  myriad-minded  man,*' 
"  What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!  How  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite 
in  faculties!  In  form  and  moving  how  express  and  admirable!  in 
action  how  like  an  angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god!  the  beauty 
of  the  world,  the  paragon  of  animals. 


A  FIFTH  RA.MBLE  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORDS. 

Words  often  have  a  curious  fate  as  they  pass  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  in  their  changes  of  meaning  they  preserve  many  an 
otherwise  forgotten  item  of  history.  It  is  said  that  no  instance  has 
been  known  of  the  conscious  invention  of  a  verbal  root:  new  words 
are  formed  from  old  stems,  or  from  resemblances  in  sound,  on  tha 
principle  of  onomatopoeia.  As  the  stock  of  human  ideas  is  continu- 
ally increasing,  it  follows  that  the  stock  of  words  must  forever  in- 
crease, or  words  must  be  used  with  various  shades  of  meaning:  in  pro- 
cess of  time  some  meaning,  originally  only  suggested  by  analogy, 
usurps  the  chief  place,  and  forces  the  original  meaning  into  the  back- 
^ound,  where  it  gradually  grows  obsolete.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  all  words  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense;  thus  bishop  (the  Anglicised 
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form  of  episcopos\  means  an  overseer;  spriest  (the  contracted  form  of 
presbyter)^  means  an  elder  (the  comparative  oiold);  deacon^  a  servant; 
pastor^  a  shepherd,  etc,  etc. 

The  word  bead  has  quite  a  history.  It  is  derived  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  biddan^  the  primary  meaning  of  which  is,  to  prostrate  one^s 
self  at  the  feet  of  another;  the  secondary  meaning  is,  hence,  to  prog. 
The  noun  bead  thus  means  sprayer.  By  what  process  has  the  word 
reached  its  present  signification,  meaning  an  ornament? 

In  the  early  days  of  the  church,  devout  men  framed  short  prayers 
which  could  be  easily  committed  to  memory  to  aid  the  dcYotions  of 
the  illiterate  or  less  spiritual;  and  in  the  general  decay  of  religious 
insight  in  the  so-called  dark  ages,  the  idea  grew  up  that  there  was 
some  special  merit  in  the  repetition  of  these  prayers  framed  by  holy 
men.  To  keep  account  of  the  number  of  these  repetitions,  an  instru- 
ment called  by  the  fanciful  name  of  Rosary^  or  Bose-garden  was  de- 
vised. ^^  The  rosary  consists  of  fifteen  decades;  each  decade  contains 
ten  Ave  Marias^  marked  by  small  beads,  preceded  by  a  Pa^  Noster, 
marked  by  a  lar^re  bead,  and  concluded  by  a  Gloria  Patriy  Thus  it 
was  easy  to  transfer  the  meaning  of  prayer  to  that  which  kept  count 
of  the  prayer,  and  bead  passed  from  its  original  meaning  to  denote  the 
balls  of  the  rosary.  As  the  rosary  was  carried  in  public,  a  natural 
love  of  the  beautiful  that  was  repressed  in  the  ordinary  form  of  orna- 
ments, aided  perhaps  by  a  pious  pride,  soon  caused  the  rosary  to  as- 
fonns  of  elaborate  beauty  aud  workmanship.  Thus  Chaucer  describ- 
ing his  dainty  nun,  says: 

"  Of  small  coral  aboute  hire  arm  sche  baar 
A  peire  of  bedes  gauded  al  with  grene; 
And  theroa  heog  a  broch  of  gold  ful  scheae, 
Oa  which  was  first  i write  a  crowned  A, 
And  after,  Amor  vincit  amniay 

From  their  double  use  in  the  service  of  piety  and  of  ornament,  the 
present  meaning  grew  into  the  mastery,  and  banished  the  original 
meaning  of  prayer  entirely  from  common  use.  '^  To  tell  one's  beads,'' 
was  a  Saxon  expression  equivalent  to  ^^  to  say  one*s  prayers; "  but  the 
word  no  longer  brings  to  mind  its  pious  connotation;  it  means  an 
ornament  of  a  particular  shape,  and  nothing  more. 

From  the  general  shape  and  size  of  this  ornament,  we  have  gener- 
alized a  new  meaning  —  that  of  a  small  globular  substance,  and  now 
the  rifleman  draws  a  bead  on  the  game,  when  he  takes  a  fine  sight  oil 
it ;  the  workman  cuts  a  bead  on  a  moulding,  in  imitation  of  the 
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pearls  in  the  necklace;  and  the  toper,  as  he  holds  his  foaming  glass 
to  the  light,  admires  the  bead  on  the  surface  of  the  spirit.  ^^  What  a 
fall  was  there! "  from  denoting  a  prayer  to  God,  to  denoting  the  pres- 
ence of  an  intoxicating  element  debased  to  the  service  of  appetite. 

Bat  the  word  has  another  use:  From  its  original  meaning,  to  pros- 
trate one's  self^  comes  the  word  hed^  that  on  which  we  prostrate  our- 
selves. From  this  original  meaning  come  all  the  secondary  meanings 
of  the  word.  So  we  speak  of  the  bed  of  a  river,  the  bed  of  the  sea; 
we  call  the  foundation  of  a  machine  a  bed,  or  bed- piece.  From  its 
shape,  we  speak  of  a  flower-bed,  a  mortar-bed,  a  bed  of  coal,  etc.,  etc. 

Te  word  guilt  now  denotes  the  criminalty  resulting  from  an  action 
morally  wrong:  It  originally  meant  no  more  than  ^Aa^ /or  which 
one  must  pay.  It  is  derived  from  the  verb  geldan^  to  pay.  From  this 
stem  comes  gold^  the  metal  used  in  paying,  and  thus  the  word  itself 
shows  that  it  was  the  original  standard  of  money-value;  also  guilds  a 
brotherhood  maintained  by  a  tax,  also  the  brotherhood  itself,  as  the 
Guild  of  Merchants.  As  head  passed  from  a  moral  to  a  common  use, 
this,  by  a  reverse  process,  passed  from  a  common  to  a  moral  use. 
From  indebtedness  it  came  to  mean  ^criminality.  This  change  in 
meaning  corresponds  to  a  change  in  idea.  Among  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers all  crime  was  considered  as  something  to  be  atoned  for  by  pay- 
ment in  money.  Each  member  of  the  body  had  its  valuation  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  man;  so  much  for  an  eye,  so  much  for  an  ear, 
so  much  for  each  finger,  and  so  ma(ih  for  each  finger-nail,  so  much  for 
each  stab  in  the  limbs  or  in  the  body;  so  much  for  each  blow  that  left 
the  skin  black  and  blue;  so  much  for  the  life  of  each  man,  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  of  the  one  killed.  Crimes  were  considered  as 
wrongs  done  the  community  or  an  individual,  which  wrong  could  be 
compensated  with  a  sum  of  money.  A  man  was  of  a  fixed  value  to 
the  state  as  a  warrior,  and  if  the  state  was  deprived  of  his  service,  the 
man  who  did  the  injury  should  make  it  good.  As  the  conception  of 
law  as  something  superior  to  individuals  or  state,  gradually  grew  dis- 
tinct, the  corresponding  idea  of  guilt  advanced  from  that  of  a  money 
obligation  to  that  of  a  moral  obligation.  The  crime  was  not  only 
against  the  individual,  but  against  law,  and  guilt  ceased  to  mean  debt, 
and  came  to  mean  an  offense  against  Bight. 

A  society  has  its  by-laws.  What  does  the  word  mean?  Dr.  Mahn, 
in  Webster's  Dictionary  —  usually  good  authority  —  says,  "  from  bi, 
%,  and  lagu,  law.  There  is  a  better  derivation.  From  the  verb  to  be^ 
comes  a  derivative  Saxon  form  buan,  to  dwell,  from  which  we  have 
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ioor,  a  farmer.  So  the  New  York  Bowery^  takes  its  name  from  the  Dutch 
hauerei,  a  farm.  Prom  this  comes  bye^  a  place,  which  use  of  the  word 
is  still  retained  in  the  plays  of  boys,  as  in  the  game  of  ball,  to  denote 
the  places  where  the  player  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  his  opponent— 
now  called  bases.  We  find  this  as  the  termination  of  many  Englisb 
names,  as  Ormsby,  Whitby,  Grimsby,  etc.  By  thus  denoted  a  castle 
or  village,  and  by-law  was  the  local  law  of  such  a  place  in  distinction 
from  the  law  of  the  land  at  large. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  STEPHEiir  H.  Carpenter. 


-•-•'•- 


OLD  WORLD  NOTES. 


In  my  last,  I  referred  to  the  school  furniture  I  had  seen.  Since 
that  writing,  I  have  seen  more  of  it,  both  English  and  French,  and  I 
have  seen  no  improvement.  The  seat,  whether  chair  or  bench,  is  in- 
variably connected  with  the  desk  in  front  of  it.  The  backs  are  low, 
where  there  are  any,  and  altogether  quite  uncomfortable.  Besides 
pitch  pine,  birch  is  much  used  for  school  furniture.  Not  only  is  this 
furniture  awkward  and  poorly  made,  but  it  is  very  expensive.  A  teach- 
er^s  desk^  made  of  pine  pitch  and  exposed  in  the  Exhibition,  has  already 
been  sold  for  five  pounds. 

Speaking  of  the  Exhibition,  leads  me  to  say  something  of  the  edu- 
cational departments.  The  United  States,  in  this  field,  as  well  as  in 
almost  every  other,  has  not  done  what  she  might. 

The  entire  American  educational  exhibit  is  crowded  into  a  room  not 
more  than  twenty-five  feet  square.  Many  of  the  most  valuable  things 
are  placed  away  under  the  tables,  and  can  only  be  seen  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage. Wisconsin  has  done  more,  in  proportion  to  her  popula- 
tion, than  any  other  state.  Canada  has  quite  a  display.  England  and 
France,  the  largest  of  all.  A  great  part  of  the  last  two  is  devoted  to 
industrial  and  art  schools.  France  has  several  complete  models  of  its 
common  and  art  school  buildings,  which  are  very  useful  to  any  one 
seeking  Information  about  these  things. 

The  French  have  a  school  running  on  the  grounds.  The  ages  of 
the  pupils  range  from  seven  to  ten.  The  room  is  well  fitted  up  with 
appliances,  such  as  globes,  maps,  geometrical  solids,  numeral  frames, 
casts  for  drawing,  etc.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  is  concave  and  deco- 
rated with  the  constellations,  giving  the  little  ones,  thus  early,  an  op- 
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portunity  to  know  something  of  the  starry  space.  The  manner  of 
the  teacher  seemed  to  be  very  pleasant,  and  the  pupils  interested  in 
the  work.  The  particular  point  dwelt  en  was  the  practicability  of 
of  teaching  stenography  in  the  common  schools  and  to  such  young 
pupils.  I  judged  the  teaching  to  be  a  success,  from  what  I  saw,  as  the 
little  ones  worked  quite  rapidly.  A  child  would  run  out  to  some  spec- 
tator and  ask  his  name.  He  would  go  back  and  write  it  in  that  hand, 
and  the  rest  of  the  school  would  pronounce  aloud  the  name.  This,  of 
course,  was  done  to  convince  the  on-lookers  that  there  was  no  hum- 
bug in  it. 

The  countries  of  the  Old  World  are  doing  reiy  much  for  their  sub- 
jects in  the  way  of  industrial  and  art  education.  Our  people  have 
not  awakened  to  any  considerable  extent  to  the  importance  of  these 
things,  and  unless  they  do,  they  must  surely  stay  behind  in  the  race. 
England  is  sprinkled  with  industrial  and  art  schools,  and  they  make 
a  fine  exhibit  at  the  world^s  fair.  By  the  way,  I  saw  a  parade  of  the 
Liverpool  industrial  school.  The  school  was  uniformed  in  green  vel- 
yet.  The  ranks  were  nicely  graded,  according  to  size,  and  the  ages 
were  from  eight  to  fifteen  years.  The  largest  boys  headed  the  proces- 
sion, and  the  foremost  formed  a  brass  band.  It  seemed  strange  to  see 
the  little  fellows  playing  on  such  instruments,  but  the  music  was 
good,  and  the  marching  throughout  the  whole  line  was  perfect.  It 
altogether  showed  that  while  this  was  aside  from  the  main  work  of 
the  school,  those  in  authority  had  a  just  estimate  of  this  sort  of 
training. 

As  I  said  before,  the  industrial  and  art  exhibits  of  England  and 
France  are  very  fine.  Not  only  are  a  great  many  of  the  productions 
shown,  but  the  tools  and  appliances  also,  together  with  models  of 
buildings.  In  the  French  exhibit  is  a  collection  of  work  in  iron  from 
one  of  its  schools.  The  collection  is  very  complete,  embracing  all 
sorts  of  implements  and  machines  up  to  steam  engines.  The  policy 
of  the  government,  in  these  directions  must  be  the  right  one,  and 
France  cannot  but  reap  a  rich  reward  in  the  future.  It  is  a  pity  that 
our  own  government  cannot  see  a  little  farther  ahead  in  this  direction 
as  in  some  others.  For  instance,  a  proper  provision  for  our  whole  ex- 
hibit at  this  Exhibition,  so  that  the  comparative  failure  of  the  Amer- 
ican exhibit  should  not  have  [been  noticed  by  all.  I  hope  that  next 
year,  at  Milan,  she  will  regain  what  she  has  lost  this  year. 

I  noticed  that  many  of  the  schools  at  Paris  are  still  running,  al- 
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though  it  is  the  middle  of  July,  and  yesterday  I  saw  the  little  Romus 
trudging  along  to  school,  satchel  in  hand. 
Borne,  July  17, 1878.  W.  S.  Johnsok. 


-♦-•-•- 
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OBITUARY  -  S.  M.  LEETE. 


Sherman  Morris  Leete  was  born  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  Feb.  2d, 
1846,  and  died  at  West  Salem,  Wisconsin,  Aug.  1, 1878,  of  consump- 
tion of  the  bowels  and  stomach.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  in  1859, 
and  resided  in  the  state  till  his  death,  near  and  at  West  Salem,  where 
he  attended  a  High  School  during  the  winter  of  1864-5,  kept  by  W. 
S.  Lasher,  of  Chicago.  All  further  education,  except  what  he  ob- 
tained by  priyate  study,  was  acquired  in  the  district  schools  of  his 
natiye  state  and  of  Wisconsin.  His  career  as  a  teacher  began  in  1863, 
in  the  town  of  Barre,  La  Crosse  county,  and  he  continued  to  teaci 
district  schools  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when  he  became  Principal  of 
the  Graded  School  at  West  Salem,  a  position  which  he  filled,  except 
for  a  year  or  two,  until  Jan.,  1874,  and  with  great  acceptance,  when 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  County  Superintendent,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  by  the  Republican  party  in  the  Fall  of  1873.  This 
position,  together  with  that  of  Principal  of  the  West  Salem  School 
for  a  portion  of  the  time,  he  filled  until  Jan.,  1878,  when  failing 
health  compelled  his  resignation  of  both  offices. 

Mr.  Leete  discharged  his  duties  as  a  teacher  with  marked  ability, 
and  he  secured  the  full  confidence  and  respect  of  bis  patrons  and  the 
sincere  lore  of  his  pupils.  The  duties  of  County  Superintendent,  an 
office  to  which  he  was  three  times  elected,  he  performed  with  the 
same  fidelity,  intelligence  and  ability  that  marked  his  career  as  a 
teacher,  and  such  confidence  did  he  inspire  that  he  was  allowed  to 
hold  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  and  the  Prineipalship  of 
the  West  Salem  Graded  School  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Though 
he  filled  both  offices  at  the  same  time,  he  was  negligent  of  no  dotj 
that  pertained  to  either. 

In  the  Summer  of  1877  he  obtained  a  state  certificate  of  good  wif 
and  I  hare  been  informed  by  one  of  the  examining  board  that  no 
candidate  presented  himself  for  examination  whose  knowledges  ^ 
more  ready  or  at  better  command  than  that  of  Mr.  Leete.  But  this 
excellence  had  been  secured  not  without  labor  and  cost.  While  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  two  offices  which  he  filled,  his  private  study 
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was  continued  with  unabated  effort;  his  physical  powers  were  there- 
by overtaxed,  the  fountains  of  life  were  exhausted,  his  health  broke 
down,  and  in  the  fall  of  1877  he  resigned  the  Principalship  of  the 
school;  and,  his  health  growing  still  worse,  he  resigned  the  Superin- 
tendency,  and  immediately  went  to  Florida,  with  the  hope  of  recov- 
ering the  health  which  he  had  lost  by  over-work.  The  climate  of 
Florida  not  agreeing  with  him  he  went  to  Atlanta  and  thence  to 
Chattanooga.  But  in  vain  did  he  seek  a  milder  climate.  His  disease 
was  too  deep-seated  and  too  malignant  to  yield  to  the  genial  influences 
of  a  southern  climate  or  to  medical  treatment,  and  in  June  he  returned 
to  his  home,  and,  surrounded  by  friends  and  those  he  loved  and  who 
loved  him,  he  calmly  awaited  "  the  dropping  of  the  curtain." 

It  was  but  two  days  before  his  death  that  I  sat  for  half  an  hour  by 
lis  bedside.  He  received  me  cordially  as  I  entered  his  room,  took  my 
hand  with  his  usual  friendly  grasp,  his  face  lighted  up  with  his  wonted 
smile,  and  he  manifested  his  usual  interest  in  affairs.  And  yet  he  was 
conscious  that  he  had  very  nearly  reached  the  goal.  As  I  rose  to 
leave  he  shook  me  cordially  by  the  hand,  thanked  me  feelingly  for 
my  friendly  call,  and  thus  we  parted;  he  to  cross  the  dark  river,  and 
I  to  spend  a  little  more  time  here,  when  I  too  shall  be  summoned  to 
follow  my  good  friend,  Leete.  God  grant  that  I  may  be  as  well  pre- 
pared as  he.  On  Thursday,  August  1st,  he  died,  a  victim  to  an  hon- 
orable ambition  —  ambition  to  excel  in  scholarship  and  in  his  profes- 
sion. A  wife  and  two  children  are  left  to  mourn  for  the  departed 
husband  and  father. 

Mr.  Leete  was  a  man  of  sound  moral  and  religious  principle.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  united  with  the  Congregational  Church  at  West 
Salem,  and  continued  a  consistent  member  thereof  until  his  death. 
In  all  that  he  did  he  was  actuated  by  good  motives  and  religious 
principles,  and  therefore  all  v/ith  whom  he  came  in  contact  were  in- 
spired with  confidence  in  his  integrity  and  in  the  purity  of  his  char- 
acter. I  was  quite  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Leete  during  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life,  and  I  have  known  few  men  for  whose  char- 
acter and  integrity  I  have  had  a  profounder  respect.  He  was  looked 
upon  by  the  teachers  of  the  state  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, as  a  good  man  and  an  honest,  faithful  teacher.  He  so 
far  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  State  Superintendent  as 
to  be  appointed  by  that  officer  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee  to 
the  River  Falls  Normal  School  for  1878. 

In  every  relation  of  life,  Mr.  Leete  so  discharged  his  duty  as  to  be 
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greatly  beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  beyond  those  bound  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  and  they  will  always  remember  him  as 
a  good  son  and  brother,  husband  and  father,  citizen  and  friend.  He 
was  a  good  man  and  true,  kind  and  obliging  to  friends,  and  charitable 
to  all,  always  seeking  to  know  the  right  and  to  do  it.  He  has  gone 
down  to  an  early  and  honored  grave,  and  let  us  who  still  linger  here, 
strive  to  emulate  his  virtues  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  high 
principles  that  actuated  him. 
Northfield,  Minn.^  Sept.^  1878.  B.  M.  Retnouk. 


HOW  CAN  I  KEEP  THE  LITTLE  ONES  BUSY? 

The  above  question  has  been  asked  by  very  many  teachers,  and 
many  more  must  have  felt  that  information  would  be  grateful  upon 
this  important  topic.  We  have  spent  more  than  a  year  in  thinking 
upon  it,  nearly  every  day,  and  trying  to  find  out  exactly  the  reason 
why  the  question  was  asked.  The  trouble  chiefly  arises  from  an  im- 
proper arrangement  of  programme.  Even  upon  this  apparently  sim- 
ple topic,  we  venture  to  speak  with  extreme  diffidence,  realizing  the 
importance  of  the  subject. 

We  will  suggest  work  for  each  hour  in  the  day,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  there  are  four  recesses;  that  the  younger  classes  read  four  times 
per  day,  and  have  oral  instruction  in  numbers,  or  arithmetic;  also 
something  under  the  head  of  primary  geography,  and  that  when  the 
recitations  in  reading  are  reduced  to  less  than  four,  if  not  before,  the 
spelling  is  made  a  separate  exercise,  each  half  day;  that  they  spend 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  each  day  in  the  practice  of  penmanship; 
that  they  are  in  school  six  hours  per  day,  although  it  is  best  to  keep 
them  in  school  not  more  than  four  hours.  Storms  and  disi-ant  homes 
sometimes  make  this  inadvisable.  Length  of  recitations  from  five  to 
ten  minutes. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  a  class  half  way  through  Harper^s  Fiist 
Reader.    Others  of  low  grade  should  cluster  around  this. 

The  recitation  should  come  at  9.45  in  reading.  To  prepare  for  this 
the  class  should  study  the  text  until  they  can  call  the  words  qoite 
readily  at  sight.  They  should  print  upon  their  slates,  (or  write  if 
possible)  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  lesson,  as  they  are  able;  bnng  i^ 
to  the  class;  read  it  from  their  slates,  before  the  text-book  is  open,  the 
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teacber  glancing  at  each  slate  and  criticising  or  praising  the  work  as 
it  deserves. 

The  printing  is  valuable  as  being  an  exercise  in  spelling,  in  fixing 
the  form  of  letters  indelibly  in  the  mind,  and  in  educating  the  hand 
to  obey  the  mind.    It  should  never  be  omitted. 

At  10:45  they  should  recite  in  numbers,  or  arithmetic.  To  prepare 
for  this,  they  should  if  quite  young,  simply  write  figures  upon  their 
slates  from  a  copy  upon  the  board,  if  they  can  make  all  the  figures, 
then  they  should  spend  the  time  until  recitation  in  working  exam- 
ples in  addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  according  to  their  ability,  upon 
slates,  given  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher,  and  bring  the  same  to  the 
class  for  correction,  as  in  reading. 

At  11 :45  they  should  recite  in  reading,  with  the  same  preparation 
as  before. 

At  1:45  the  class  should  read  again,  with  the  same  preparation. 

At  2:30  the  members  should  have  a  recitation  in  geography.  Topics: 
the  teacher's  desk,  the  school  room,  play-ground,  district  or  town,  ac- 
cording to  their  ability.  The  estimation  of  distances  is  an  important 
factor  at  this  stage.  To  prepare  for  this  the  class  should  draw  a  map 
or  a  plan  of  the  locality  considered^  or  a  part,  or  print  or  write  lists 
of  products,  occupations,  minerals,  etc.,  as  the  topic  requires,  and 
bring  them  to  the  class  for  correction. 

At  2:40  the  exercise  in  writing  should  begin  and  last  until  recess. 

At  3:45  reading  with  the  usual  preparation. 

Probably  the  above  includes  the  least  work  that  any  teacher  will 
claim  is  needed  for  the  first  reader  pupils  after  a  month's  attendance. 
But  there  are  several  other  things  that  must  be  attended  to,  properly 
now,  of  necessity  when  they  reach  the  second  reader.  They  must 
have  daily  drill  in  language,  at  first  oral.  This  may  come  after  the 
2  P.  M,  recess.  The  first  topics  to  be  considered  are  capitals  and 
punctuation  marks  —  in  other  words,  correct  writing.  Then  follows 
correct  speaking  and  use  of  the  Language  Primer. 

In  summer  there  should  be  a  lesson  in  botany  after  the  3  p.  h. 
recess.  The  exercise  in  drawing  may  come  any  time  in  the  afternoon, 
except  just  afber  an  intermission.  The  general  exercise  in  physiology 
should  come  just  before  4  p.  m.  (or  3:30  if  school  closes  at  that  time), 
or  just  before  12  m.  Calisthenics  midway  between  any  two  inter- 
missions. 

The  ideas  to  be  especially  remembered  in  preparing  the  programme 
for  primary  pupils  in  country  schools  are  that  the  tasks  should  be 
2  — Voi.VIIL— No.10 
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short  and  frequent;  that  recitation  should  closely  follow  preparation  ; 
that  the  recitation  must  be  brief;  that  a  recess  must  on  no  account, 
come  between  preparation,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  recitation;  that  no 
two  recitationj  should  occur  without  an  interval;  that  in  methods  the 
successful  one  is  only  that  which  appeals  to  the  eye  and  employs  the 
hand,  and  hence,  the  mind;  that  a  mistake  in  anything  should  nev^ 
pass  uncorrected  by  the  pupil ^s  own  hand,  except  in  reading,  when  it 
is  done  by  the  voice,  in  which  branch  a  sentence  should  never  be 
passed  until  it  can  be  read  well,  so  far  as  a  ready  calling  of  the  words 
at  sight,  is  concerned.  The  advanced  classes  should  recite  just  after 
intermissions.  If  any  one  still  persists  in  having  his  first-reader  re- 
cite at  9:15  and  1:05,  he  must  take  the  consequences  —  idleness  and  ' 
disorder  until  recess.  If  any  one  spends  so  much  time  upon  a  trio  of 
older  pupils  that  he  talks  the  old  *'  time  "  excuse  for  giving  primari^ 
two  recitations  per  day,  he  will  not  be  likely  even  to  try  the  plan  sug- 
gested. No  rule  is  known  by  which  a  man  can  keep  his  faults  and 
and  be  faultless,  nor  escape  the  results  of  his  errors.  There  is  a  cause 
for  your  pupils'  idleness,  in  your  method.  What  is  it? 
Biver  Falls.  H.  S.  Bakkr. 


SELECTED. 


SKETCHES  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN.— IIL 

^  THE  PROFESSORS. 

The  first  professorship  of  ancient  languages  and  literature  was  es- 
tablished in  the  University  in  1862,  and  0.  M.  Conover,  A.  M.,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  occupying  it,  acceptably,  until  1858,  when  he  re- 
signed. He  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  October  7,  1825,  graduating 
at  Princeton,  in  1844.  He  spent  the  next  two  years  in  teaching,  when 
he  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  graduating  in  1849. 
In  1850,  he  edited,  at  Madison,  a  literary  and  educational  periodical  — 
the  Northtvestem  Journal  —  which  was  abandoned  at  the  end  of  three 
months  as  a  premature  adventure  in  Wisconsin.  He  delivered,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  February,  1858,  an  address  on  the  "  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  Washington,"  before  the  University,  which  was  repeated 
three  years  afterward,  before  the  Assembly  of  the  state,  at  their  cham- 
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ber  in  the  capiiol,  by  their  request.  The  same  year  he  addressed  the 
State  Teachers^  AssociatioD,  as  its  president,  on  "A  Perfect  System 
of  Education."  He  became  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  bar  in  1859, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  about  the  same  time, 
serving  in  that  capacity  six  years.  He  has  delivered  various  addresses 
before  literary  institutions,  and  contributed  articles  to  a  number  of 
educational,  religious,  and  political  journals.  The  literary  career  of 
Prof.  Gonover  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  earnest  with  his  la- 
bors as  oflScial  reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  Nine- 
teen volumes,  beginning  with  No.  XVI  of  the  reports  of  that  court, 
have  each  his  name  upon  its  title-page.  With  four  exceptions  these 
have  all  been  prepared  exclusively  by  him,  and  printed  under  his  su- 
pervision. To  the  outside  world,  literary  work  of  such  a  nature  must, 
of  necessity,  be  but  little  known.  Not  so,  however,  to  the  bench  and 
bar  —  and  especially  to  the  bench  and  bar  of  Wisconsin,  who  highly 
appreciate  the  ability  and  accuracy  displayed  in  the  supervision,  ar- 
rangement add  publication  of  these  reports. 

The  successor  of  Prof.  Conover,  in  the  chair  of  ancient  languages 
and  literature  in  the  University,  was  James  D.  Butler,  LL.  D.,  who 
held  the  position  with  credit  for  nine  years  —  from  1858  to  1867  — 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  bom  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  March  15, 1815, 
graduating  at  Middlebury  college  in  that  state,  in  1836.  He  also  passed 
through  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  was  graduated 
in  1840.  He  became  professor  of  ancient  history  in  Norwich  Univer- 
sity in  1845,  continuing  in  that  service  for  two  years.  From  January, 
1855,  to  the  close  of  the  college  year  for  1858,  he  was  professor  of 
Greek  in  Wabash  College,  Indiana.  He  afterwards  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  from  Middlebury  College.  Although  not  an  author 
of  books.  Prof.  Butler  is,  notwithstanding,  a  most  prolific  writer. 
Few  men  in  the  United  States,  perhaps,  '"  live,  move,  and  have  their 
being,"  more  completely  in  a  purely  literary  atmosphere.  Among 
his  publications,  besides  a  collection  of  fugitive  poems,  are  **  Nebras- 
ka—  Its  Characteristics  and  Prospects,"  *'  Incentives  to  Mental  Cul- 
ture among  Teachers,"  *'  Naming  of  America,"  "  A  Defense  of  Classi- 
cal Studies,"  "  Scenes  in  the  Life  of  Christ,"  "  Catalogue  of  Coins 
and  Medals,"  "  Armsmear,"  *'  Pre-Historic  Wisconsin,"  and  "  Nebras- 
ka in  1877."  He  has  also  written  numerous  articles  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects  for  various  periodicals  of  the  country  —  has  considerable  rep- 
utation as  a  lecturer,  and  is  a  pretty  extensive  traveler. 

Joseph  C.  Pickard,  A.  M.,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  modern  Ian- 
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guages  and  literature  in  1858,  filling  that  position  until  186L  In 
January,  1865,  he  was  appointed  the  successor  of  Prof.  Charles  E. 
Allen,  in  the  normal  department,  which  had  been  established  in  the 
institution  in  1863.  He  continued  in  that  pasition  during  the  year, 
when  he  resigned.  The  literary  reputation  of  Prof.  Pickard  rests,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  upon  his  translations,  chiefly  from  the  German 
language.  These  include  stories,  plays,  and  poems«  He  seems  to 
catch,  with  facility,  the  spirit  of  the  original,  transfusing  it  into  Eng- 
lish in  a  style  decidedly  pleasing. 

Prof.  Pickard  was  born  in  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  in  1826.  He 
received  his  academic  training  in  Lewiston  Falls  Academy,  Maine,  and 
his  collegiate,  in  Bowdoin  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1846. 
From  1852  to  1856,  he  was  tutor  in  Illinois  College,  Jacksonyille. 
where  he  taught  modern  languages,  Latin,  and  rhetoric.  Since  1873, 
he  has  filled  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  English  literature  in  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  University,  at  Urbana. 

The  chair  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  created  in  1859,  in  the  Uni- 
versity, was  filled  by  the  election  of  David  B.  Reid,  M.  D.,F.  R.  S.E., 
who  became  also  director  of  the  museum  of  practical  science.    Here- 
signed  the  professorship  in  1861,  removing  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
He  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1805;  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1856,  and  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  6,  1863.   He 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  his  native  city,  and  became  emi- 
nent as  a  teacher  of  chemistry  and  in  the  application  of  proper  venti- 
lation to  public  buildings.    After  severing  his  connection  with  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  he  was  appointed  medical  inspector  to  the 
sanitary  commission  United  States  army,  and  died  while  in  the  active 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office.    "  Dr.  Reid,"  wrote  Heniy  Bar- 
nard, '^  has  done  more  for  public  sanitary  reform  and  the   ventilation 
of  houses,  than  any  man  who  has  lived."  Among  his  published  worb 
are  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry,'*  "  Elements  of  Chem- 
istry," "  Text  Book  for  Students  of  Chemistry,"  and  other  books  oa 
the  same  subject.    He  was  the  author,  also,  of  several  works  on  ven* 
tilation.    In  1861,  he  wrote  a  ^^  Short  Plea  for  the  Revision  of  Educa- 
tion in  Science."    He  furnished  the  article  on  ventilation  for  the  £a* 
cyclopoedia  Britannica;  was  the  author  of  numerous  reports  and  docn- 
ments  on  various  subjects,  and  of  papers  in  several  scientific  journab 
and  in  publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. —  C.  W,  Buttet' 
fields  in  University  Press. 
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GAINING  THE  ATTENTION. 

The  teacher  who  fails  to  get  the  attention  of  his  pupils  fails  wholly. 
There  is,  and  there  can  be,  no  teaching  where  this  is  not  secured. 
Gaining  the  attention,  however,  is  not  the  only  indispensable  condi- 
tion. We  have  seen  a  class  wrought  by  tricks  and  devices  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  aroused  mental  activity  —  fairly  panting  with  eager- 
ness, yet  learning  nothing.  The  teacher  had  the  knack  of  stirring 
them  up,  and  lashing  them  into  a  half  frenzy  of  expectation,  without 
having  any  substantial  knowledge  wherewith  to  reward  their  eager- 
ness.' With  all  his  one  sided  skill,  he  was  but  a  mountebank.  For  real, 
successful  teaching,  there  must  be  the  former  ability,  and  the  ability 
to  give  sound  and  seasonable  instruction.  Lacking  the  latter  ability, 
the  pupil  goes  away  with  his  vessel  unfilled;  lacking  the  former,  the 
teacher  only  pours  water  upon  the  ground. 

How  shall  the  teacher  secure  attention? 

In  the  first  place,  let  him  make  up  his  mind  that  he  will  have  it. 
This  is  half  the  battle.  Let  him  settle  it  with  himself,  that,  until  he 
does  this,  he  is  doing  nothing;  that,  without  the  attention  of  his  pu- 
pils, he  is  no  more  a  teacher  than  the  chair  which  he  occupies.  With 
this  truth  fully  realized,  he  will  come  before  his  class  resolved  to 
have  a  hearing;  and  this  very  resolution  will  have  its  effect  upon  the 
scholars.  Children  are  quick  to  discern  the  mental  attitude  of  a 
teacher.  They  know,  as  by  instinct,  whether  he  is  in  earnest  or  not; 
and  in  all  ordinary  cases,  they  yield  without  dispute  to  a  claim  reso- 
lutely put. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher.  He  must  go  to  his  class 
with  the  resolute  determination  of  making  every  scholar  feel  his  pres- 
ence all  the  time.  The  moment  a  pupil  shows  that  the  consciousness 
of  his  teacher^s  presence  is  not  in  his  mind,  as  a  restraining  or  attract- 
ing power,  something  is  wrong.  The  first  step  toward  producing 
that  consciousness,  as  an  abiding  influence,  is  for  the  teacher  to  deter- 
mine in  his  own  mind  to  bring  it  about.  Without  being  arrogant, 
without  being  dictatorial,  without  being  or  doing  anything  disagreea- 
ble or  unbecoming,  he  must  put  forth  a  distinct  power  of  self  asser- 
tion. He  must  determine  to  make  them  feel  that  he  is  there;  that  he 
is  there  all  the  time;  that  he  is  there  to  every  one  of  them. 

In  the  next  place,  the  teacher  must  not  disappoint  the  attention 
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which  his  manner  has  challenged.  He  must  have  something  of  ralue 
to  communicate.  He  must  be  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  lesson,  so 
that  the  pupils  shall  feel  that  they  are  learning  from  him.  His  lips 
must  keep  knowledge.  The  human  heart  thirsts  for  knowledge. 
This  is  one  of  its  natural  instincts;  and  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  see  children  hanging  with  fondness  around  one  who  has  some- 
thing to  tell  them.  Let  the  teacher,  then,  be  sure  to  have  something 
to  say,  as  well  as  be  determined  to  say  it. 

In  the  third  place,  the  teacher  must  have  his  knowledge  perfectly 
at  command.  It  must  be  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  If  he  hesitates, 
and  stops  to  think,  or  to  look  in  his  book  for  the  purpose  of  hunting 
up  what  he  has  to  tell  them,  he  will  be  very  apt  to  lose  his  chance. 
Teaching  children,  particularly  young  children,  is  like  shooting  birds 
on  the  wing.  The  moment  your  bird  is  in  sight  you  must  fire.  The 
moment  you  have  the  child's  eye  be  ready  to  speak.  This  readiness 
of  utterance  is  a  matter  to  be  cultivated.  The  ripest  scholars  are  of- 
ten sadly  deficient  in  it;  the  very  habit  of  profound  study  being  apt 
to  induce  slowness.  A  teacher  who  is  conscious  of  this  defect  most 
resolutely  set  himself  to  resist  it  and  overcome  it.  He  can  do  so  if  he 
will;  but  it  requires  resolution  and  eflFort. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  teacher  should  place  himself  so  that  every 
pupil  in  the  class  is  in  sight.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  teacher 
pressing  close  up  to  the  centre  of  the  class,  so  that,  if  he  turns  his 
face  to  those  on  one  side,  he  must  at  the  same  time  turn  his  back  to 
those  on  the  other.  Always  sit  or  stand  where  you  can  see  the  fecc 
of  every  pupil.  I  have  seen  the  whole  chai-acter  of  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  a  class  changed  by  the  observance  of  this  simple  rale. 

Another  rule  is  to  use  your  eyes  quite  as  much  as  your  tongue.  If 
you  want  your  class  to  look  at  you,  you  must  look  at  them.  The  eye 
has  a  magic  power.  It  wins,  it  guides,  it  rewards,  it  punishes,  it  con- 
trols. You  must  learn  how  to  see  every  child  all  the  time.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  be  able  to  see  only  one  pupil  at  a  time.  This  will 
never  do.  While  you  are  giving  the  absorbed  attention  to  one,  all 
the  rest  are  running  wild.  Neither  will  it  do  for  the  teacher  to  be 
looking  about  much,  to  see  what  is  going  on  among  the  other  classes 
in  the  room.  Your  scholars'  eyes  will  be  apt  to  follow  yours.  You 
are  the  engineer,  they  are  the  passengers.  If  you  run  off  the  track, 
they  will  do  likewise.  Nor  must  your  eye  be  occupied  with  the  book, 
hunting  up  questions  and  answers,  nor  dropped  to  the  floor  in  ex- 
cessive modesty.    All  the  power  of  seeing  that  you  have  is  needed  for 
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1  ooking  earnestly,  lovingly,  without  interruption,  into  the  faces  and 
eyes  of  your  pupils. 

But  for  the  observance  of  this  rule,  another  is  indispensable.  You 
must  learn  to  teach  without  a  book.  Perhaps  you  cannot  do  this  ab- 
solutely; but  the  nearer  you  can  approach  to  it  the  better.  Thorough 
preparation,  of  course,  is  the  secret  of  this  power.  Some  teachers 
think  they  have  prepared  a  lesson  when  they  have  gone  over  it  once, 
and  studied  out  all  the  answers.  There  could  not  be  a  greater  mis- 
take. This  is  only  the  first  step  to  the  preparation.  You  might  as 
well  think  that  you  have  learned  the  multiplication  table,  and  are 
prepared  to  teach  it,  when  you  have  gone  over  it  once,  and  seen  by  ac- 
tual  count  that  the  figures  are  all  right,  and  you  know  where  to  put 
your  finger  on  them  when  required.  You  are  prepared  to  teach  a 
lesson  when  you  have  all  that  is  in  it  at  your  tongue's  end.  Any 
preparation  short  of  this  will  not  do.  Once  prepare  a  lesson  in  this 
way,  and  it  will  give  3'ou  such  freedom  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  you 
will  experience  sach  pleasure  in  it,  that  you  will  never  want  to  re- 
lapse into  the  old  indolent  habit. —  New  York  Teacher. 


PROGRESS  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  material  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  mankind  &om  this  un- 
tiring army  of  scientists  are  so  numerous  and  essential  to  present 
comfort  that,  could  they  be  removed  to-day,  our  boasted  civilization 
would  be  little  better  than  that  of  the  ^^  Heathen  Chinee."  But  its 
impress  is  stamped  upon  the  civilization  of  our  time  in  a  manner  of 
far  more  import  to  future  generations  than  are  all  our  railroads,  tele- 
graphs, factories  and  the  endless  array  of  inventions  and  comforts 
and  luxuries  that  owe  their  origin  to  science.  Four  successive  centu- 
ries  of  continued  and  constantly  increasing  scientific  interest  and 
study  have  done  much  to  root  out  what  still  remained  of  the  tendency 
to  Platonic  speculation  and  theorizing;  and  the  thought  of  our  time 
is  being  rapidly  remodeled  and  adapted  to  the  Aristotelian  method. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  many  who  yet  prefer  to  draw  fine-spun  theo- 
ries of  gauzy  texture  from  their  seething  brains  and  foist  them  upon 
a  too  credulous  world  —  the  working  of  whose  minds  may  well  be 
compared  to  a  paper  kite  that  soars  majestically  in  the  clouds,  or  tosses 
turbulently  in  the  passing  breeze;  held  to  solid  earth  by  only  a  slen- 
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der  thread  fragilely  woven  of  disjointed  facts,  until  some  strong 
breeze  breaks  the  thread  and  they  sail,  Swedenborg-like,  even  to  oth- 
'  er  planets.  Others  violently  tug  at  their  string  and  futllely  strive  to 
draw  the  facts  up  into  the  clouds  with  themselves.  But,  though  the 
thinking  world  may  stop  for  a  moment  to  gaze  at  these  aerial  mental 
gyrations,  the  interest  which,  in  younger  days,  it  felt  in  flying  kites 
is  rapidly  passing  away.  He  who  would  be  a  philosopher  to-day, 
must  first  be  a  scientist  —  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  necessity  of 
basing  his  reasoning  and  his  theories  upon  the  ever  widening  basis  of 
fact.  Philosophy,  Art,  Poetry,  even  Religion  itself  must  have  that 
in  it  which  is  tangible,  comprehensible —  which  can  be  explained  and 
demonstrated,  if  it  would  stand  the  test  of  time.  Education  must  be 
based  upon  logical  method,  and  inductive  processes,  or  it  will  leave  the 
youth  of  our  schools  in  a  mental  condition  incompatible  with  the 
thought  of  our  day. 

When  we  consider  the  strong  hold  which  scientific  thought  has 
upon  our  time,  how  it  is  fast  supplanting  effete  systems  in  our  schools, 
how  it  is  attracting  the  majority  of  the  best  minds  of  our  day,  how  it 
is  giving  direction  to  the  efforts  in  all  departments  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, how  it  is  extending  its  infiuence  to  control  the  vitality  of  all 
mental,  moral,  social  and  material  prosperity,  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say 
that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  he,  who  does  not  familiarize  him- 
self with  scientific  methods  and  knowledge,  who  spurns  with  con- 
tempt the  man  who  catches  beetles  or  experiments  with  soap-bubbles, 
who  blindly  refuses  to  see^  to  read  and  to  understand  what  is  plainly 
written  in  the  book  of  nature,  who  still  adheres  to  methods  of  gener- 
alization that  can  attain  correct  results  only  by  accident,  can  no 
longer  claim  to  be  truly  educated,  but  must  stand  like  a  ghost  of 
Plato,  come  to  earth  in  this  19th  century,  only  to  be  crushed  by  the 
resistless  onward  roll  of  the  wheels  of  Progress. —  From  an  Address 
by  Prof.  G.  B.  Kleeburger^  late  of  Whitewater  Nor.  School. 


-•-•-•- 


The  Cheerful  Teacher. —  What  a  blessing  to  a  school  is  ameny, 
cheerful  teacher,  one  whose  spirits  are  not  affected  by  wet  days  or 
little  disappointments,  or  whose  milk  of  human  kindness  does  net 
sour  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  Such  a  person  brightens  the 
school-room  like  a  little  piece  of  sunshiny  weather.  The  children  go 
to  school  with  a  sense  of  something  great  to  be  achieved,  and  so  day 
by  day  their  strength  and  energy  are  renewed. 
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THE  OPENING  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  transfer  pf  the  child  from  his  home  to  the  school-room  is  a 
change  in  his  destiny.  The  teacher  now  becomes  an  assistant  to  the 
parent;  hence  most  important  interests  center  around  our  school- 
rooms; and  it  is  because  we  feel  this  so  deeply  that  we  protest  against 
the  teacher's  forgetting  that  he  is  really  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
pupil.  The  law  recognizes  him  to  stand  in  loco  parentis  as  to  pun- 
ishments; he  stands  there  also  in  reference  to  the  material  and  spir- 
itual welfare  of  the  child.    But  it  is  often  forgotten  — too  often. 

First,  as  to  the  body  of  the  child.  The  whole  child  is  sent  to  school; 
it  is  not  made  of  cast  iron;  it  has  needs  and  it  should  receive  careful 
attention.  There  are  great  risks  and  exposures  in  sending  a  child  to 
school.  The  sitting  in  constrained  positions,  in  ill-ventilated  and  ill- 
heated  rooms,  often  in  a  draft  of  air,  brings  a  train  of  direases  that 
overbalance  the  learning  that  is  obtained.  The  desks  kre  often  most 
inconveniently  placed;  and  it  has  been  shown  again  and  again  that 
the  mode  of  letting  in  the  light  destroys  the  eyesight.  The  posture 
spoils  the  body,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  then  in  a  growing  state,  and 
the  bones  are  sofb  and  yielding.  Hence  the  pushing  out  of  the  shoul- 
der-blades, the  curvature  of  the  spine.  We  call  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter of  health,  for  it  is  of  more  importance  than  education.  The  pale 
faces  and  languid  steps  the  pupils  will  soon  have,  declare  there  is  an 
immense  wear-and-tear  or  else  a  lack  of  support  to  vitalization.  It  is- 
both.  What  is  needed,  is  undoubtedly  good  air,  easy  and  free  posi- 
tion, proper  adjustment  of  light  and  heat,  and,  finally,  short  sessions. 
Most  teachers  are  adverse  to  allowing  the  pupils  to  move  around  the 
school-room.  The  general  plan  is  to  sit  still  and  be  silent  —  "  speak 
not,  move  not,''  was  the  motto  of  one  woman  of  such  restless  dispo- 
sition that  she  was  on  her  feet  perpetually.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
remembered  that  schools  exist  for  the  good  of  the  children.  But  do 
they  so  result?  This  gives  rise  to  so  many  points  that  we  turn  away 
—  we  say  only  partly,  for  the  children.  "  Come,  let  us  live  for  the 
children."  Let  us  study  to  render  them  happy  while  in  the  school- 
room. Endeavor  to  make  the  step  up  the  hill  of  knowledge  easy. 
Praise  them,  and  not  blame.  Do  not  forget  that  this  restraint  in  the 
school-room  is  permitted  in  order  to  obtain  certain  knowledge  that 
will  be  useful  in  after-life.  It  is  as  one  endures  the  sea-sickness  in 
order  to  reach  Europe.    Now  some  have  the  art  of  making  their 
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school-rooms  the  happiest  of  places.    The  pupils  love  to  enter  them. 
So  it  should  be. — N.  Y.  SchoolJournaL 


THE  PLACE  AND  USE  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

We  must  have  thought  and  felt,  manifoldly,  before  we  can  analjie 
thought  and  feeling;  we  must  have  lived,  before  we  can  really  nnder- 
atand  the  problems  of  right  living;  and  we  must  have  gained  a  firm 
control  of  all  our  mental  faculties,  before  we  use  them  largely  in  the 
most  difficult  and  misleading  investigations  of  all. 

With  this  last  requirement  our  school  course  should  supply  us.  It 
can  make  us  ready  to  learn  ourselves,  by  training  us  to  observe  and 
think  well  in  general,  and  also  by  accustoming  us  to  turn  our  thoughts 
inward  in  a  reflective  spirit.  History  and  literature  ofiTer  means  for 
this  latter  —  means  which  may  be  neglected,  but  can  be  employed 
with  much  effect.  But  history  and  literature  do  not  give  (indeed, 
sometimes  rather  discourage,  so  heterogeneous  are  the  materials)  any 
true  training  in  precision  of  thought.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  a 
mind  already  well  trained  to  trace  the  rational  in  history,  covered  over 
as  it  is  by  heaps  of  incidental  circumstances.  The  subject  matter  of 
our  minds  is  not  unlike  the  subject  matter  of  history;  it  needs  a  mind 
made  strong  and  sure  by  climbing  the  steep  rocks  of  thought  in  some 
clear,  calm  atmosphere,  without  distraction,  to  succeed  in  finding  the 
way  amongst  the  slippery  stones  and  bewildering  fogs  that  beset  the 
sciences  of  humanity.  To  have  gained  this  strength  and  sure-foot^^* 
ness  in  the  region  of  mathematical  science,  is  our  best  preparation  for 
making  the  right  way,  so  far  as  we  venture  to  make  way  at  all.  Is 
not  the  old  and  firmly  rooted  idea  of  the  educational  sufficiency  of 
classics  and  mathematics,  grouped  together  under  the  title  of  the  Hu- 
manities, a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  training  in  these  is  a  means 
of  making  life  (the  inner  life,  for  nature  has  only  been  discovered  very 
lately)  worthy  and  comprehensible? 

Mathematics  holds,  indeed,  by  its  nature,  a  middle  place  between 
the  sciences  of  the  external  and  the  internal,  and  is  thus  fitted  to  be 
an  introduction  to  both.  An  a  priori  science,  it  is  wholly  derived 
from  within,  and  applies  its  laws  to  all  that  is  without.  It  can  dis- 
pense with  aid  from  experimental  inquiry  at  nature^s  hands,  and  all 
its  needs  are  contained  within  the  nature  of  the  thinker  himsel£ 
Though  we  may,  and  generally  should,  begin  with  invoking  much  aid 
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from  the  senses,  this  is  but  a  crutch  to  be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. If,  indeed,  we  rob  mathematics  of  its  abstract  nature,  we  actu- 
ally rob  it  of  one  great  part  of  its  value  as  a  mental  training.  The 
mathematician  is  independent  of  all  things  but  his  own  mind  (though 
he  will  not  do  well  to  shut  himself  in  it);  his  work  is  to  think  out  his 
thoughts  to  the  end.  Is  not  this  alsQ  the  psychologist's  task?  He, 
too,  is  self-contained;  only  he  has  to  add  to  the  work  of  thinking  out 
his  thoughts  the  more  difficult  one  of  seeing  into  them.  The  con- 
nection between  the  abstract  and  subject  sciences  is  close,  therefore, 
on  account  of  the  innerness  of  both.  Again,  as  mathematics  gives 
law  to  the  physical  sciences,  so  also  does  it,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the 
subject  sciences;  and,  as  these  develop,  they  too  will  come  more  and 
more  under  the  laws  of  number,  and  will  depend  more  and  more  for 
intelligible  language  on  illustration  in  terms  of  space. 

I  would  submit  then,  that  training  in  the  exact  sciences  is  an  in- 
valuable preparation  for  that  "  proper  study  of  mankind "  which  I 
hope  one  day  to  see  occupying  a  much  more  prominent  place  in  edu- 
cation than  at  present.  And  I  would  the  more  strongly  call  atten- 
tion to  this,  because  that  study  is  so  liable  to  be  beset  with  weakly 
sentiment  and  false  glamours,  that  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  come 
to  it  with  the  quality  for  hard-headed,  cool-blooded  thinking  well  de- 
veloped. We  must  turn  the  dry  light  of  intellect  on  human  affiiirs, 
and  most  of  us  must  first  acquire  the  dry-light  quality  elsewhere. — 
Mrs.  Bryant,  Before  the  College  of  Preceptors^  L.  Canada. 


-•  •■♦■ 


CHILDREN. 

The  world  is  new  to  young  children.  It  is  beautiful,  and  excites  in 
them  the  most  intense  interest;  and  the  teacher  should  lead  them  to 
contemplate  its  mountains  and  valleys,  its  hills  and  dales,  its  winding 
rivers  and  meandering  brooks,  its  pleasant  sunshine  and  gentle,  pat- 
tering rain,  its  trees  when  draped  in  the  gorgeous  hues  of  Autumn,  its 
coverings  of  snow  in  Winter,  and  its  beautiful  carpet  of  green  in  the 
Springtime.  They  love  to  behold  the  sun  in  his  noonday  glory,  the 
moon  as  she  walks  the  heavens  in  her  silvery  fairness  at  night.  They 
admire  the  gorgeous  sunset,  and  bound  with  delight  to  catch  the  beau- 
tiful rainbow  of  promise  as  it  spans  the  heavens.  They  view  with 
glowing  ecstasy  the  azure  vault  bespangled  with  richest  diamonds, 
and  instinctively  adore  the  Creator  and  Giver  of  all  these  gif  ta.    They 
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like  to  bear  the  murmuring  of  the  brook,  the  dashing  of  the  cataract, 
the  lowing  of  the  herd,  the  pattering  of  the  rain,  the  crowing  of  the 
fowl,  the  bleating  of  the  lambs,  the  warbling  of  the  birds,  and  the 
melodies  of  the  human  voice,  as  they  fall  in  musical  cadences  on  their 
enraptured  ears.  They  are  pleased  to  look  at  their  teacher^s  loring 
eye,  and  listen  to  her  gentle,  winning  voice,  as  she  instructs  them  and 
leads  them  into  the  paths  of  knowledge,  virtue,  and  peace.  They  ap- 
preciate an  act  of  kindness,  and  have  a  keen  sense  of  justice.  Their 
hearts  are  tender,  their  consciences  pure,  and  they  implicitly  throw 
themselves  into  her  arms  for  instruction,  guidance,  and  counsel.  The 
amount  and  diversity  of  knowledge  which  can  be  imparted  to  young 
children  by  proper  teaching  is  almost  limitless,  and  the  day  may  not 
be  far  distant  when  radical  changes  shall  be  made  in  the  primary  in- 
struction of  this  country. — Wm.  Connelly  Jr.^  Supt.  of  Schools^  Fall 
River^  Mass. 


•  •  • 


CRAMMING. 

The  work  of  cramming  children  will  now  soon  commence.  Thou- 
sands of  teachers  know  nothing  else.  This  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
of  their  knowledge  of  the  art  of  teaching.  We  don't  believe  in  the 
system.  It  is  said  to  be  a  college  term,  but  let  us  reduce  it  to  a  Web- 
sterian  sense.  The  mother  who  allows  her  children  to  gorge  them- 
selves with  candies,  cakes  or  sweetmeats,  gets  little,  if  any,  sympathy 
even  from  the  physician.  Should  parents  who  allow  their  children 
to  be  crammed  with  learning  —  ofttimes  in  an  ill-ventilated  school- 
room —  until  the  overtaxed  mind  and  body  succumb,  and  disease  en- 
sues, be  entitled  to  any  more  sympathy?  Is  an  overdose  of  grammar 
any  better  than  an  overdose  of  cream  candy?  Is  a  surfeit  of  mental 
arithmetic  of  any  more  benefit  to  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  than 
a  few  ounces  of  ratsbane  or  arsenic?    Yet  scores  of  children  will  en- 

• 

ter  the  schools  this  fall  where  the  chief  aim  is  to  cram  their  heads — 
not  their  minds  —  with  studies  that  not  only  require  the  hours 
allotted  to  school,  but  those  which  should  be  devoted  to  relaxation 
and  recreation,  even  those  which  should  be  devoted  to  rest  and  sleep. 
But  teachers  are  not  always  to  blame  in  this  matter.  In  fact,  school 
officers  and  patrons  often  make  such  unreasonable  demands  that 
teachers  are  compelled  to  resort  to  this  system.  Dates  in  histcxy, 
places  in  geography,  multiplication  and  division,  must  be  at  the 
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tongne^s  end,  and  repeated,  parrot-like,  by  the  lad  or  lass  of  ten  or 
twelve  years,  or  the  school  is  a  failure,  the  teacher  a  dunce  and  the 
scholars  dolts.  Shame  on  such  a  course.  Bather  let  the  children  en- 
joy that  robust  health  so  sure  to  produce  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body^  and  let  them  take  years  to  learn  the  intricacies  of  the  arith' 
metic  and  master  the  speller.  Let  them  devote  the  time  now  given 
to  Roman  History  and  Heathen  Mythology  to  a  concise  understandr 
ing  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  if  they  are  not  better 
qualified  to  mingle  in  the  silly  ^^  small  talk  of  society  "  when  they  en- 
ter it,  they  will  have  health  and  common  sense  to  carry  them  through 
the  duties  of  life,  and  make  them  respected  and  honored. —  Iowa  Nor' 
mal  Teacher. 


•♦  •  •■ 


SCHOOL-ROOM  DEVOTIONS. 

Much  is  said  about  the  best  methods  of  conducting  recitations,  to 
reach  the  best  results ;  about  the  wisest  way  of  disciplining  a  school, 
that  all  things  may  go  harmoniously  in  their  proper  course,  without 
friction  or  noise;  about  the  teacher^s  qualifications,  that  he  may  do  a 
noble  work  in  the  sphere  to  which  he  is  called;  but  we  hear  little  said 
of  devotional  exercises  in  the  school-room,  how  they  may  be  conducted 
so  as  to  instruct  and  elevate.  So  short  a  time  must  be  devoted  to 
these  exercises,  that  it  may  seem  impossible  that  they  should  create 
any  marked  impression.  If  they  do  not  exert  any  influence  for  good, 
60  much  time  is  wasted.  But  let  us  see  if  they  may  not  be  made  the 
means  of  much  good. 

None  will  claim,  that  in  an  exercise  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the 
Bible  can  be  studied  as  we  study  it  in  our  Sabbath-schools.  But  those 
who  never  hear  it  read  outside  of  the  school-room  will  glean  much 
from  the  short  passages  that  are  read  there.  The  young  mind  that  is 
ever  on  the  alert  for  something  new,  is  ever  ready  to  receive  an  im- 
pression; and  the  religious  exercises  of  the  school-room  should  be  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  as  to  interest,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  create  an 
impression.  It  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  church.  The  clergyman 
who  is  best  able  to  interest,  other  things  being  equal,  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  his  spiritual  work.  Though  the  school  is  not  exactly  a 
church,  it  is  there  where  the  young  receive  impressions  that  are  to 
accompany  them  through  life;  and  all  agree  that  these  should  be  the 
best  possible  impressions.    Though  the  school  may  not  be  for  relig- 
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ious  teaching  directly,  still  religion  should  be  the  ground,  as  it  were, 
upon  which  one^s  school-day  impressions  should  be  made.  One  thing 
will  be  worth  much  of  itself,  if  nothing  else  is  gained:  the  custom  of 
conducting  religious  exercises  at  the  opening  of  each  day  gives  sadi 
prominence  to  the  Holy  Word  that  pupils  learn  to  respect  it. 

It  might  be  well  to  give  a  few  examples  of  how  devotional  exer- 
cises in  the  school-room  may  be  conducted  to  interest  the  pupils  and 
produce  a'good  eflTect  upon  them.  Open  the  school,  each  day,  with  a 
chant.  Be  sure  that  all  are  familiar  with  it,  that  it  may  be  well  exe- 
cuted. In  singing  the  chant,  or  any  other  music,  careful  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  execution.  Let  the  time  be  good;  see  that  all 
speak  in  unison,  and  distinctly.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a  separate 
chant  for  each  morning  of  the  week.  Select  five,  and  teach  the  school 
to  sing  them,  and  then  assign  one  for  each  morning.  This  will  pre- 
vent too  much  monotony  in  the  exercise,  and  render  it  enjoyable.  As 
soon  as  the  bell  has  struck  for  school  to  come  to  order,  an  instrument 
could  strike  the  chords,  and  then  all  should  join  in  singing  the  chant 
—  all  without  being  announced  by  the  teacher. 

After  the  opening  chant  has  been  sung,  let  the  school  join  in  re- 
sponsive reading  from  the  Bible.  It  would  be  well  to  use  a  school 
service-book  for  Scripture  reading.  There  are  those  arranged  with 
reference  to  this  use,  and  are  more  appropriate  to  it  than  passages  se- 
lected at  random  from  the  Bible.  I  would  recommend  a  Manual  of 
Bible  Selections  and  Exercises^  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Perry,  published  by  Lee 
&  Shepard.  (I  am  writing  in  the  interest  of  no  firm  or  book.)  I 
have  used  this  book  in  school,  and  find  it  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  There  is  a  book  of  responsive  read- 
ings, taken  from  the  Psalms,  published  by  Taintor  Brothers;  and 
Brookes  School  Manual  of  Devotion^  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes,  is 
another  one  of  the  same  class. 

A  familiar  hymn,  sung  by  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  reading- 
service,  is  something  that  pupils  always  delight  in,  and  that  elevates 
and  ennobles  all.  This,  I  trust,  will  need  no  pressing  on  my  part;  I 
believe  it  is  generally  practiced  in  our  schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  singing,  all  should  assume  an  attitude  of  devo- 
tion. In  regard  to  ofiering  prayer,  three  methods  may  be  mentioned. 
It  is  the  custom  of  many  to  read  a  prayer.  This  practice  gives  an  op- 
portunity for  the  school  to  unite  with  the  teacher,  as  is  sometimes 
done.  Very  many  teachers  are  accustomed  to  oflFer  prayer,  closing 
with  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  in  which  the  school  are  invited  to  join.    My 
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own  practice  has  been  to  use  only  the  Lord's  Prayer^  and  invite  the 
school  to  unite  in  repeating  it. 

It  would  be  a  good  feature  of  the  service  for  the  school  to  repeat 
the  Ten  Cummauduients,  either  immediately  after  singing  the  chant 
and  before  the  reading,  or  after  the  prayer  and  the  last  in  the  devo- 
tional exercises.  In  some  schools  the  practice  has  been  to  close  the 
day  with  simple  services,  as  the  repetition  of  the  invocation,  or  pas- 
sages from  the  Bible. 

The  morning  services  ought  not  to  be  over  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
in  length.  If  any  closing  service  is  held,  it  should  be  short  as  possi- 
ble, not  taking  more  than  one  or  two  minutes. —  C.  E.  Blake,  West 
BrattUboro^  Vt,  in  the  National  Jour,  of  Ed. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS* 

DISTRICrr  OFFICERS  —  ELECTIONS. 

Q.  We  changed  our  annual  meeting  last  year  to  August,  but  our 
clerk,  whose  term  expires  this  year,  claims  to  hold  till  ten  days  after 
the  last  Monday  in  September,  although  we  have  elected  a  new  one. 
How  is  it? 

A.  An  official  year  is  not  always  a  full  calendar  year;  and  it  may  be 
more.  From  the  first  meeting  to  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  dis- 
trict is  an  official  year,  though  less  then  a  year.  If  a  district  changes 
from  September  to  August,  that  shortens  the  official  year  one  month. 
If  after  some  years  it  should  go  back  to  September,  the  terms  of  those 
in  office  would  be  lengthened  a  month,  for  that  year.  The  term  of 
your  clerk  expired  ten  days  after  the  last  Monday  in  August. 

Q.  We  balloted  for  clerk,  and  no  one  had  a  majority.  The  chair- 
man called  for  'another  ballot,  which  was  opposed,  but  sustained  by 
the  meeting,  and  the  person  having  a  majority  delared  elected.  The 
person  having  a  plurality,  on  the  first  ballot,  claims  the  office.  To 
whom  does  it  belong? 

A.  To  the  person  who  obtained  a  majority  on  the  second  ballot. 
The  district  had  a  right  to  take  another  ballot,  and  that  resulted  in  a 
majority  for  one  of  the  candidates,  and  must  be  held  to  indicate  the 
will  of  the  district. 
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Q.    Are  dietrict  officers  required  to  take  an  official  oath? 

A.    They  are  not.    The  treasurer  gives  a  bond. 

Q.    Can  a  district  treasurer  obtain  a  bondsmen  outside  the  district? 

A.    There  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not,  if  an  acceptable  one. 

Q.  Can  a  district  officer  be  elected  for  one  year,  except  to  fill  a  ra- 
cancy. 

A.  No,  the  district  has  no  power  to  shorten  the  the  term  of  thiee 
years  to  one,  or  two,  except  at  the  first  meeting  of  a  new  district,  for 
clerk  and  treasurer. 

Q.  At  an  election  for  clerk,  there  were  two  candidates,  6.  K. 
Whitney  and  Wm.  White,  Sen.  There  were  five  ballots  for  "G.  L 
Whitney,"  and  seven  for  '*  White,"  no  initials,  and  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish which  White.    Was  White  elected  or  Whitney? 

A.  Whitney  was  not  elected  (14  Wis.,  479.)  If  it  was  well  known 
and  understood  that  the  seven  votes  for  "  White,"  were  for  Wm. 
White,  Sen.,  he  was  to  be  considered  elected. 

Q.    Can  the  treasurer  countersign  an  order,  if  the  director  refuses? 

A.    By  no  means.    Each  officer  must  perform  his  own  duties. 

MISCELLAKEOnS. 

Q.  If  a  minor  is  elected  chairman,  are  the  proceedings  legal? 

A.  They  are  not  to  be  considered  illegal  simply  on  that  accoimt, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  the  propriety  of  such  an  election. 

Q.  Can  a  district  allow  the  board  10  per  cent,  on  expenditures  for 
books  for  handling  the  same? 

A.  The  district  has  no  such  power.  It  is  an  unlawful  use  of  pub- 
lic money. 

Q.  If  a  teacher  furnishes  his  pupils  with  books  at  cost,  is  he  vio- 
lating the  law  ? 

A.  The  law  prohibits  teachers  to  act  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  school 
books.  Its  object  is  to  prevent  a  certain  evil  and  abuse.  It  does  not 
limit  its  prohibition  to  a  certain  class  of  cases,  but  is  general 
Though  the  books  may  be  furnished  at  cost,  i.  e.  at  the  same  priee 
that  is  asked  for  them  by  the  publisher,  a  commission  or  corapeitfft- 
tion  may  be  paid  some  other  way.  The  safe  course  is  for  teachen  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  handling  of  school  books,  so  long  as  the 
statute  is  in  force.  * 

Q.  Can  a  school  officer  be  removed  who  willfully  refuses  to  hire  a 
teacher  wanted  by  nearly  all  the  district? 

A.    The  refusal  of  one  of  the  board  does  not  avail,  if  a  majority  do- 
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cide  to  hire  a  certain  teacher.  The  people  of  the  district  have  no  di- 
rect control  over  the  question  who  shall  he  hired.  Each  member  of 
the  board  exercises  his  own  judgment,  and  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
one  or  more  of  a  board  to  consent  to  the  hiring  of  a  certain  teacher, 
is  not  a  proper  ground  on  which  to  ask  removal  from  ofiBce. 

Q.  We  have  two  departments,  but  the  board  decided  to  have  but 
one  open,  for  six  weeks.  All  the  pupils  claim  to  have  a  right  to  at- 
tend.   Can  any  be  excluded? 

A.  The  general  right  to  attend  is  equal.  The  board  has  power  to 
grade  the  school^  but  not  to  so  arrange  the  terms  as  to  exclude  some 
pupils  from  equal  privileges  with  others. 
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Meeting  of  the  Conductors  of  Teachers'  Institutes  at  Geneva  Lake. 

Monday,  July  15, 1878. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  8:15  P.  M.  by  Supt.  W.  C.  Whitford. 

Rev.  A.  O.  Wright  led  in  prayer,  after  which  an  organization  was  effected  by 
the  election  of  Robert  Graham,  Chairman,  and  Hosea  Barns,  Secretary. 

President  W.  D.  Parker  favored  the  Convention  with  an  interesting  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  "  Physiology  in  the  District  School."  Following  this,  questions 
were  asked  and  answered,  tending  to  show  the  practical  utility  of  the  study  of 
Physiology.  A  further  discussion  of  this  topic  was  participated  in  by  Pres. 
Albee,  Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  N.  C.  Twining,  W.  A.  Walker,  Robt.  Graham,  A. 
J.  Hutton,  and  Rev.  A.  O.  Wright. 

"  Physical  Geography  in  the  District  School,"  was  considered  by  Pres.  Albee, 
and  further  discussed  by  Robt.  Graham  and  J.  T.  Lunn. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  July  16. 

Opened  at  9  A.  M.  with  prayer  by  Supt.  Whitford. 

Minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  read  and  approved. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Prof.  McGregor,  Mr.  Salisbury  moved  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  "  Syllabus  for  1878  "  be  deferred  to  some  future  time.  Carried. 

Prof  Charles  F.  Zimmermann  gave  an  exercise  in  "Drawing,  Adapted  to  the 
Condition  of  District  Schools."  At  10  o'clock  the  exercise  was  interrupted,  and  a 
short  recess  taken,  duiing  which  specimens  of  drawing  done  by  teachers  and 
pupils  of  the  Milwaukee  schools  were  examined  by  the  Institute  Conductors. 
Prof.  Zimmermann  continued  his  exercise  for  twenty  minutes  following  the 
recess. 

**  The  Phonetic  Chart "  received  attention  at  the  hands  of  Prof.  Albert  Salis- 
bury, which  was  followed  by  somewhat  animated  questioning  on  the  part  of 
many  members  of  the  convention. 
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'Rev.  A.  O.  Wright  moved  an  adjoarnment  at  11 :40  A.  M.,  which  was  lost 
Hoa.  W.  H.  Chandler,  Supt.  Whitford,  Robt.  Graham,  Albert  Salisbury,  and  J.T. 
Lunn  made  farther  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Phonetic  Chart" 

On  motion,  the  consideration  of  the  "Syllabus  for  1878  '*  was  fixed  for  4  o'clock, 
Wednesday  afternoon. 

Adjourned. 

AFTERNOON. 

By  request,  Mr.  Chandler  took  the  chair,  and  Prof.  Hobt.  Graham  read  a  most 
interesting  paper  on  the  "  Course  of  Study  for  District  Schools."  The  views 
presented  were  strongly  endorsed  by  A.  O.  Wright,  J.  MacAlister,  W.  A.  Walker, 
Supt  Whitford,  and  others. 

Recess. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler  requested  that  he  be  excused  from  the  discussion  of  the 
topic  assigned  him,  viz. :  *'  Supervision  and  Records  Needed."  Request  granted. 

Prof.  Thayer  addressed  the  Convention  with  reference  to  *'  Regulations  for 
District  Schools  in  Respect  to  the  Teacher  and  tlie  Pupil." 

Supt  W.  C.  Whitford  spoke  on  the  subject  of  **  Co-operation  of  County  Super 
intendi^nts,  Teachers,  Patrons  and  Normal  Schools  with  the  State  Superintendent*' 

Prof.  Salisbury  presented  a  scheme  in  Phonics,  which  called  forth  animated 
discussion,  in  which  Supt  Whitford,  W.  H.  Chandler,  J.  T.  Lunn,  W.  A.  Walker, 
I.  N.  Stewart,  A.  A.  Miller,  and  L.  D.  Harvey  participated. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  July  17. 

By  common  consent,  the  consideration  of  the  "  Syllabus  for  1878,"  which  had 
been  fixed  for  4  o^clock  this  afternoon,  was  postponed  to  8  P.  M.,  on  Thursday. 

Thursday,  July  18. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman  at  8 :15  P.  M. 

On  motion,  the  reading  of  the  minutes  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  Conven- 
tion took  up  the  "  Syllabus  for  1878." 

Prof.  Graham  conducted  an  exercise  in  Phonics,  which  was  followed  by  dis- 
cussion. 

Prof.  D.  McGregor  spoke  on  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  as  presented  in  the 
Syllabus. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  the  use  of  the  Syllabus,  as  a  guide  for  Institute  Con- 
ductors in  the  several  localities  in  which  the  Institutes  are  to  be  held. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned,  without  day. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  names  of  Institute  Conductors  who  were 
present  during  one  or  more  of  the  sessions  of  the  Conv^tion :  Robert  Graham, 
Albert  Salisbury,  J.  B.  Thayer,  D.  McGregor,  W.  A.  Walker,  B.  R  Qrogan,  LN. 
Stewart,  Hosea  Barns,  J.  Q.  Emery,  L.  D.  Harvey,  A.  R  Sprague,  J.  T.  Lunn, 
B.  M.  Reynolds,  T.  P.  Frawley,  A.  O.  Wright  H.  D.  Maxson,  Chas.  H.  Nye,  Geo. 
Beck,  T.  C.  Richmond,  A.  J.  Hutton,  A.  A.  Miller,  D.  H.  Plett,  F.  D.  Ensign,  J. 
H.  Cummings,  N.  C.  Twining,  Chas.  F.  Zimmermann,  C.  A.  Burlew,  A.  P.  North. 

HosBA  Babns,  SecrekMj. 
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EDITORIAL. 


The  Juries  on  the  Educational  Exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposition  made  their 
awards  by  the  middle  of  the  last  month.  These  awards  consist  of  medals,  gold, 
silver,  and  bronze,  of  diplomas,  and  of  honorable  mention.  The  United  States 
have  obtained  a  liberal  share  of  these.  Contributions  to  the  Exhibit  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Departments  of  Instniction  in  several  of  the  States,  by  the  public 
schools  of  some  of  the  leading  cities  in  the  country,  by  the  editors  of  a  few 
educational  journals,  by  the  publishing  houses  of  school-books,  by  the  authors 
of  educational  works,  by  the  manufacturers  of  school  furniture  and  apparatus, 
and  by  the  publishers  of  general  cyclopedias  for  reference  in  schools.  Nine 
States  received  diplomas  for  the  exhibits  they  furnished.  Among  these  is  Wis- 
consin, whose  contribution  is  stated  to  be  as  follows :  **  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive documents,  set  of  State  reports,  reports  of  Public  Schools  and  State  Univer- 
Bity,  Scholars*  Work,  Examination  Papers  and  Drawings,  Catalogues  of  Normal 
Schools  and  State  University,  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  History  of  Col- 
leges  and  Education  in  Wisconsin,  Statistics,  etc.,  Plans,  Photographs,  and  Maps; 
Forms  and  Blanks,  and  Miscellaneous,  17  volumes." 

The  public  schools  of  the  four  cities,  Boston,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  and  Wash- 
ington,  received  diplomas  for  their  exhibits.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Mil- 
waukee  stands  second,  next  to  Boston,  in  the  list.  Its  contribution  consists  of 
city  school  reports,  8  volumes ;  scholars^  work  in  district,  high«  and  normal 
schools,  120  volumes;  six  school  plans,  photographs  of  school-houses  —  one 
portfolio ;  statistical  statements,  in  frame ;  and  blanks  and  forms,  one  volume. 
The  high  rank  which  was  assigned  at  our  Centennial  Exhibition  to  the  educa- 
tional exhibit  of  Milwaukee,  is  now  sustained  by  the  ^decision  ^of  the  Juries  at 
the  French  Exposition. 

The  very  short  time  given  in  this  country  to  preparing  articles  for  the  exhibit 
at  Paris,  compelled  the  educational  authorities  to  use  very  largely  the  materials 
furnished  in  1876,  at  Philadelphia.  In  this  State  some  valuable  additioDS,  com- 
pleted this  year,  were  made  to  these  materials.  They  came  chiefly  from  the 
Whitewater  and  the  River  Falls  Normal  Schools,  and  from  the  office  of  the  State 
Superintendent.  Our  exhibit  was  deficient  in  articles  obtained  from  the  country 
district  schools.  Except  in  this  particular,  we  fairly  and  Justly  represented  the 
policy  and  the  advancement  of  our  public  school  system. 

The  thanks  of  the  schools  in  the  State  are  due  to  Governor  Smith,  who  inter- 
ested  himself  at  once  in  the  proper  representation  of  them  in  the  Paris  Exposition, 
and  who  furnished  from  the  contingent  fund  in  his  hands  the  money  to  meet 
the  necessary  expenses  for  the  preparation  and  the  transportation  of  the  materials. 


The  Jefferson  County  Fair,  in  September,  had  surely  a  new  feature.    The 
officers  of  the  Fair  gave  the  County  Superintendent,  and  the  teachers  and  pupils 
t     of  the  public  schools  a  day  at  their  exhibition.    A  department  in  their  main 
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building  was  given  to  tlie  presentation  of  the  articles  fumislied  by  these  schoola. 
They  were  carefully  examined  by  the  people,  not  only  on  that  day,  but  during 
the  other  days  of  tlie  Fair.  Several  hundred  children  with  their  teachers,  from 
different  parts  of  the  county,  were  present  and  gathered  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Bchool  day  in  an  assembly  to  sing  appropriate  hymns  and  to  listen  to  an  address. 
The  day  was  very  pleasant,  and  the  interest  exceedingly  gratifying.  A  more  de- 
tailed  account  of  the  exhibition  is  found  in  tlie  following  statement  which  the 
County  Superintendent,  C.  J.  Collier,  has  furnished: — 

,  "The  *•  Educational  Department "  of  the  "  County  Fair  "  of  Jefferson  Counqr, 
leceived  the  earnest  and  careful  attention  of  tlic  people  of  the  county ;  and  those 
that  have  taken  interest  in  educational  matters  feel  confident  that  in  the  future 
it  will  be  not  only  a  prominent  feature  in  our  annual  exhibit  of  the  productions, 
manufactures,  and  other  things  tending  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  the  county, 
ibut  that  it  will  prove  successful  in  stimulating  both  pupils  and  teachers  to  attua 
to  higher  standards,  and  thus  prove  a  real  benefit  to  educational  work.  Owing 
to  the  short  time  left  for  preparation  for  this  exhibit,  the  amount  and  variety  of 
articles  were  soaiewhat  limited;  still  we  had  2,547  specimens  of  school  work  oa 
exhibition;  consisting  of  specimens  of  penmanship,  business  letters,  map  draw- 
ing, drawings  of  school  houses,  pencil  and  crayon  sketches,  examination  papen, 
programmes  of  daily  work,  and  numerous  specimens  of  daily  work  by  pupih, 
illustrating  the  various  :i:ethods  used  in  the  different  schools,  a  id  all  evincing 
care  and  thought  in  their  production  and  arrangement  The  large  attendance  of 
teachers  and  pupils  from  various  parts  of  the  county,  on  Wednesday,  which  we 
called  the  school  day,  gave  evidence  of  ih&ir  interest  in  this  work,  and  that  thef 
are  ready  to  move  forwai'd.  The  address  by  W.  C.  Whitford,  State  Suj^erintend- 
cnt,  though  delivered  under  circumstances  that  would  have  discouraged  most 
speakers,  was  attentively  listened  to;  and  he  treated  of  subjects  of  vital  import- 
ance to  our  common  schools,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  new  interest  in  this 
work,  and  give  new  ideas  to  the  possible  results  to  be  attained  by  giving  proper 
care  and  attention  to  the  "  School  at  the  Four  Corners." 

I  wish  to  return  my  thanks  to  those  teachers  and  pupils  whose  energetic 
efforts  and  arduous  labors  have  not  only  crowned  this  enterprise  with  success, 
but  have  evinced  their  willingness  and  ability  to  make  future  educational  exhib- 
its commensurate  in  importance  with  the  interest  they  represent." 


The  officers  of  each  public  school  in  the  State  should  see  that  sufficient 
amount  of  apparatus  is  furnished  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  the  district  schools  in  the  couhtry,  where  the  subject  is  more 
generally  overlooked.  A  peep  into  some  of  our  rural  school  houses  reveals  our 
great  lack  in  this  respect.  At  the  meeting  of  the  County  and  City  Supenntend- 
ents  at  Madison,  last  winter,  the  following  resolution  on  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed, and  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Resolvedy  That  a  great  number  of  our  schools,  particularly  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts,  are  not  provided  with  sufficient  apparatus  to  facilitate  tbe  work  of  teach- 
ers  We  desire  to  emi)hasize  the  importance  of  a  few  articles,  such  as  a  good 
blackboard,  sets  of  writing  and  reading  charts,  Stats  and  county  maps,  ana  one 
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of  the  XJoited  States.  All  of  this  can  be  had  for  a  price  not  exccediDg  $30.00. 
Placed  in  the  hands  of  efficient  teachers,  their  value  cannot  easily  he  over-esti- 
mated. We  pledge  ourselves  to  urge  upon  the  proper  officers  m  our  several 
superintendent  districts,  the  purchase  of  them  as  a  minimum." 

Let  our  school  boards  take  this  matter  into  consideration  before  the  winter 
term  begins.  Apply  to  the  County  8up(irintendents  for  information  in  reference 
to  the  purchase  of  the  charts  and  maps,  and  to  the  preparation  of  the  black- 
board,  if  these  things  have  not  already  been  supplied.  They  will  most  cheer- 
ftilly  aid  these  boards  in  purchasing  these  articles,  the  best  of  the  kind  and  at 
the  cheapest  rates. 

Books  of  reference  are  also  indispensable.  The  State  has  shown  its  interest  in 
this  subject  by  giving  each  school,  or  each  department  in  a  school,  a  copy  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  A  comprehensive  history  of  the  United 
States,  the  Illustrated  Historical  Atlas  of  Wisconsin,  a  Biographical  Dictionary, 
and  some  Cyclopedias  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  of  General  Knowledge,  and  of. 
Education,  would  be  very  serviceable  in  many  of  our  schools.  If  all  these  can- 
not be  obtained  at  once,  buy  a  portion  this  year,  and  arrange  to  procure  the  bal- 
ance in  the  succeeding  years.  The  same  discretion  which  supplies  the  farm- 
laborer  with  the  best  tools  for  his  work,  should  be  used  in  securing  the  best  ap- 
paratus  and  the  best  reference  works  for  the  school  teacftier. 


At  many  of  the  Institutes  this  fall,  the  course  of- study  for  our  ungraded 
schools  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  has  been 
fully  explained  before  the  teachers.  Quite  generally  the  County  Superintendents 
have  decided  to  urge  their  schools  to  adopt  substantially  the  course.  Many  of 
the  teachers  approve  of  it,  and  will  endeavor  to  introduce  it  into  their  schools  this 
winter.  Let  them  consult  with  their  superintendents  and  with  their  school 
boards,  and  let  them  explain  the  scheme  to  their  pupils;  so  that  there  maybe  an 
intelligent  and  fUll  acceptance  of  the  same.  No  one  should  be  discouraged,  if 
he  does  not  find  at  once  a  hearty  appreciation  of  this  important  movement  As 
it  comes  to  be  understood,  and  as  it  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  exact  conditions 
of  our  district  schools,  it  will  be  placed  in  force  by  the  more  efficient  school 
officers  and  teachers.  Shall  we  not  hear  from  several  hundred  schools  by  next 
spring  that  they  have'  classified  their  work  on  the  basis  proposed  in  this  course  ? 


A  TEACHER  in  a  public  school  should  not  confine  his  attention  entirely  to  the 
pupils  who  are  in  his  classes.  In  a  certain  sense,  he  is  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tional work  of  his  district.  The  obligation  clearly  rests  upon  him,  wherever  it 
is  practicable,  to  induce  the  children  of  school  age  not  in  attendance  to  come 
under  his  instruction.  This  he  can  do  not  in  anoflTensive  manner;  but  by  work- 
ing with  the  school  officers,  and  with  the  parents  of  the  children.  Make  the 
school  so  attractive  that  the  absentees  will  be  drawn  toward  it.  Visit  them,  if 
necessary;  and  persuade  them  them  to  attend.  In  other  ways,  create  a  senti- 
mcnt  favorable  to  young  peoples*  getting  a  better  education.  Show  that  learning 
is  respected  and  useful;  and  that  ignorance  is  shameful,  because  the  result  of 
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indolence.  Establish  once  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  you  have  raised  jour 
pupils  to  the  high  places.  If  such  labor  will  be  performed  by  each  teacher,  we 
shall  soon  hear  but  few  complaints  of  the  non-attendance  of  children. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  major  and  minor  changes  in  the  school  laws,  as  disclosed  in  the  reTislon 
"^  of  the  statutes,  are  substantially  as  follows,  and  are  noted  here  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  revision  takes  effect  November  1  .- 

Provision  for  '*  union  districts  '^  is  no  longer  made,  and  this  eliminates  from 
the  code  all  that  was  embraced  in  the  old  code  from  section  22  to  section  30. 
This  part  of  the  school  law  had  become  obsolete,  and  is  superseded  by  the  town- 
ship system  and  the  free  high  school  law. 

^The  free  high  school  law  itself  is  changed  in  such  wise  that  hereafter  no  free 
high  schools  will  be  recognized  except  such  as  have  been  "  established,"  as  the 
law  provides,  by  the  vote  of  Uie  town  city,  village  or  district,  and  each  such  mu- 
nicipality (or  union  of  two  or  more  such)  establishing  such  school,  will  be  known 
as  a  high  school  district,  or  joint  high  school  district;  and  each  such  district  will 
elect  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  like  any  district,  who  will  constitute  the 
high  school  board,  with  the  usual  powers.  This  board  will  annually  determine 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  to  support  the  high  school,  and  certify  the 
same,  to  be  assessed  and  collected ;  but  the  amount  may  be  limited,  by  vote  at 
town  meeting,  or  by  joint  resolution  of  town  boards,  in  case  of  a  district  formed 
of  two  or  more  towns;  and  further,  only  such  high  school  districts  as  have  main- 
tained a  high  school  not  less  than  three  months,  in  the  preceding  school  year, 
and  in  a  building  not  used  for  other  school  purposes,  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
aid;  and  this  aid  will  be  extended  to  no  school  for  more  than  three  years.  Sock 
is  the  free  high  school  law  at  present 

As  to  districts,  the  changes  are:  Districts  must  consist  of  contiguous  territory, 
and  cannot  be  altered  while  in  debt,  except  by  consent  of  the  land  commissiosers 
in  case  of  debt  to  the  state  for  a  loan ;  territory  is  not  to  be  detached  from  a  dis- 
trict, unless  at  the  same  time  attached  to  another ;  districts  cannot  be  formed  joiit 
between  a  city  and  a  town,  and  certain  districts  can  no  longer  be  altered  by  the 
county  board,  while  express  power  is  conferred  upon  the  common  council  of  a 
city,  or  the  trustees  of  a  village,  to  act  with  a  town  board  in  altering  a  joint  dis- 
trict lying  partly  in  such  city  or  village;  and  finally,  express  power  is  given  to 
town  boards  to  extinguish  a  district  at  any  time,  by  attaching  all  its  territory  to 
other  districts. 

In  regard  to  tlie  district  board,  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  "  no  act  authorized 
to  be  done  by  it  shall  be  valid,  unless  voted  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,"  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  recognition  of  accidental  meetings.  The  provision  authorizing 
the  board  to  buy  apparatus  is  expunged,  but  the  board  may  admit  to  the  school 
persons  between  twenty  and  thirty,  if  there  is  room  for  them,  and  time  to  teach 
them.  The  powers  of  the  board  as  to  textbooks  remain  as  they  were;  they  can 
adopt,  but  cannot  purchase  books,  unless  authorized  by  vote  of  the  district 

That  part  of  the  law  which  provided  that  school  districts  might  assess  and 
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collect,  within  themselvesi  special  taxes  voted  between  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
Tumber  and  the  annual  meeting,  is  expunged,  which  eliminates  sections  sixty- 
four  to  seventy  .four.  In  place  of  the  old  provisions,  such  special  taxes  will  be 
returned,  assessed  and  collected  like  other  taxes,  but  the  district  may  at  once  bor- 
row  money,  equal  in  amount,  for  immediate  use.  District  taxes  may  be  returned 
up  to  the  third  Monday  in  November,  instead  of  the  first,  as  before;  but  we  do 
not  find  any  power  left  to  a  town  to  raise  a  school  tax,  additional  to  that  required 
to  be  raised  by  law;  and  this  is  now  conformed  to  the  constitutional  minimum 
limit  of  one-half  the  amount  last  apportioned  from  the  income  of  the  school  ftmd. 

Saturdays  are  not  to  be  counted  in  settling  with  teachers,  but  the  school  month 
is  still  twenty  days,  unless  otherwise  specified  in  the  contract. 

The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  superintendent,  in  case  of  appeal,  is 
divested  of  its  former  obscurity ;  it  now  covers  anything  done  by  any  officer  or 
board,  under  the  provisions  of  the  chapter  embracing  the  school  laws,  viz.:  chap- 
ter twenty-seven. 

The  school  code  proper  embraces  the  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  Arom 
four  hundred  and  twelve  to  five  hundred  and  fifty-lhree. 
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Deterioration  and  Race  Education.— By  Samuel  Royce.    Boston:  Lee  & 
Sheppard.    New  York :  Chas.  T.  Dillingham. 

This  vohime  deals  with  the  present  deterioration,  exhibited,  it  is  claimed,  in 
the  more  civilized  states  of  the  world,  and  urges  a  proper,  universal  education 
as  the  great  remedy.  That  the  author^s  sympathies  are  profoundly  and  Justly 
stirred  is  evident,  even  if  it  should  be  found  that  he  does  not  always  speak  with 
accuracy,  or  after  a  sufficiently  broad  gathering  of  facts.  He  claims  that  while 
the  peoples  of  the  civilized  countries  advanced  firpm  the  sixteenth  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  they  have  deteriorated  since  that  time;  that  this  is' 
shown  in  an  increase  of  pauperism,  vice,  crime,  insanity,  deaf-mutism,  blind 
ness,  unfitness  for  military  service,  general  disease  and  mortality.  These  state- 
ments seem  to  be  well  fortified  by  statistics.  The  causes  of  this  degeneracy  are 
thus  pointed  out:  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  firom  the  great  awakening 
in  Europe,  as  industry  became  more  diversified,  and  invention  and  science  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  human  weal  and  progress,  the  nations  improved ;  but  this 
progress  culminated  with  the  eighteenth  century,  so  far  as  human  weal  itself  is 
concerned,  though  invention  and  discovery  continue*and  increase ;  and  the  present 
great  enlargement  and  concentration  of  so  many  manufacturing  industries  and 
of  commercial  activity,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  and  rapid  growth  of 
cities,  with  a  constantly  increasing  divergence  between  poor  and  rich,  has  been 
attended  with  opposite,  disastrous  results,  till  now,  very  largely  in  the  old  world, 
and  less,  but  increasingly  so,  in  this,  "  a  deterioration  of  the  phynical,  mental,  and 
moral  tone  of  mankind,  induced  by  the  present  state  of  civilization,  is  undermining 
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tJie  racBy'*  and  nothing  can  arrest  and  heal  these  disastrous  resalts,  bat "  an  eduea- 
Hon  aiming  in  all  its  partSt  at  the  preservation  of  tlie  individual  and  the  raceJ*^ 

We  are  impressed  with  the  fear  that  these  propositions  are  true.  Although  the 
author  in  his  statements  may  err  in  details,  and  may  propose  reforms  in  education, 
etc.,  too  sweeping  in  their  character  to  be  practical,  no  very  wide  observation  or 
profound  reflection  is  needed  to  convince  one  that  there  is  increasing  evil  and 
misery  all  about  us,  and  that  a  large  mass  of  the  young,  as  they  come  upon  the 
stage  of  action  at  the  present  day,  are  very  poorly  fitted  for  the  battle  of  life. 
Multitudes  of  men  and  women  neither  know  nor  discharge,  or  are  fitted  to  dis- 
charge, their  duties  as  parents  and  citizens  aright. 

The  prominent  evils  of  the  day — political  corruption,  widespread  vice,  abound- 
ing and  audacious  crime,  communism,  trampism,yes,  and  yellow  fever —  all  hare, 
if  not  their  origin,  their  nourishment  and  stimulus  to  growth,  in  the  same  general 
causes,  and  in  causes  that  are  largely  preventible  by  such  applications  of  social 
science,  including  a  proper  education  of  the  young,  as  are  entirely  feasible.  A 
community  that  fosters  diligently  not  only  good  schools,  but  all  the  otlier  means 
of  moral,  intellectual  and  physical  elevation,  will  reduce  the  number  of  its  drunk- 
ards, gamblers  and  licentious  men  and  women,  and  its  lazy,  dishonest  classes  to 
a  minimum.  A  city  which  has  a  thorough  sewerage,  and  properly  observes  other 
sanitary  precautions,  will  not  be  scourged  by  epidemics.  New  Orleans,  the  hot- 
bed of  yellow  fever,  had  none  of  it  and  little  other  disease,  so  long  as  Gen.  Butler 
kept  it  clean.  ("  Give  every  one,"  etc.)  A  country  in  which  all  persons  are  brought 
up  in  some  form  of  useful  industry  will  furnish  no  tramps  or  communists  of  its 
own  breeding. 

"We  quite  agree  with  our  author,  that  our  education,  so  called,  should  be  made 
more  real  and  practical ;  more  diversified ;  should  be  based  on  a  wider  recogni- 
tion of  all  inan^s  wants  and  capabilities,  and  not  confined,  as  now,  in  its  ordinaiy 
conception  and  efforts,  to  imparting  a  little  dry,  book  knowledge.  We  hope  the 
book  before  us  will  have  a  wide  circulation,  and  help  forward  the  efforts  of  the 
thoughtful  and  benevolent  to  check  the  downward  tendencies  of  the;  age.      P. 

Complete  Speller.  —  By  J.  Madison  Watson,  author  of  "  Readers,"  etc    A 
S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  IT ork,  Chicago  and  New  Orleans. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  any  spelling  book  more  "  complete,"  or  more  exactly 
adapted  to  its  ofi^ce  than  this.  The  office  is  to  be  a  guide  to  spelling  a?uf  pro- 
nunciation. This  the  book  well  and  clearly  provides  for,  by  short,  consecutive 
lessons,  by  clear  marks  to  denote  the  sounds,  and  by  an  explanatory  spelling  when 
needed;  by-exercises  in  writing-spelling,  by  natural  classifications  of  words,  etc., 
and  by  a  valuable  appendix,  full  of  good  things,  well  selected  and  well  put  We 
think  every  teacher  who  sees  this  speller  will  immediately  fall  in  love  with  it. 
It  is  beautiful  in  dress,  as  well  as  good  in  itself. 

The  Bible  prom  Heaven.  —  This  work,  written  by  Rev.  D.  M.  Oanright,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  embraces  the  plain  arguments  in  favor  of  the  devine  revela- 
lion  of  Christianity.    The  style  is  simple,  direct,  and  very  clear.    It  was  pre- 
pared mainly  for  young  people,  and  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  usual 
objections  to  the  supernatural  origin  of  the  Bible.    The  spirit  of  the  author  is 
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excellent.  He  claims  not  to  have  prepared  an  exhaustive  work,  but  only  a  sug' 
gestive  one;  and  he  shows  that  he  is  iamiliar  with  the  best  popular  treatises  on 
the  subject  which  he  treats.  The  book  has  only  800  pages,  and  is  issued  by  the 
Seventh- day  Adveutist  Publishing  Association,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Under  the  Pinss.  —  This  small  volume  of  poems  was  published  three  years 
since»  by  the  lamented  wife  of  Dr.  John  Phillips,  of  Stevens  Point  Not  until 
recently  have  we  examined  the  work.  The  poems  are  usually  short,  and  treat 
of  themes  familiar  to  the  writer.  In  every  stanza  the  rhythm  is  smooth  and 
musical.  Everywhere  the  sentiment  springs  from  a  heart,  cheerful,,  loving,  and 
sympathizing.  Whoever  reads  the  work  must  have  a  deeper  aspiration  for  the 
true  and  beautiful  things  in  life. 


NOTES. 


Ws  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  one  who  can 
Bend  us  the  September  number  of  the  Joub* 
mu^  as  we  have  ran  short. 

TuE  interesting  article  by  Professor  John- 
son was  designed  for  the  September  issue,  but 
the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  Association 
more  than  filled  our  usual  space.  The  Joub- 
hjoj  has  repeatedly  been  indebted  to  his  pen, 
and  what  comes  ttom  it  is  always  welcome. 

Prof.  Carpvntbb's  Fifth  Ramble  Among 
Words  is,  as  usual,  instructive.  Words  may 
seem  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  their, 
study  opens  out  numerous  avenues  of  knowl- 
edge, and  at  the  same  time  aflSords  relaxation 
firom  severer  studies.  Even  by  consulting  the 
Unabridged  habitually,  pupils  and  teachers 
will  constantly  enlarge  their  stock  of  knowl- 
edge  and  of  ideas. 

Wk  give  the  excellent  paper  on  School  Dis- 
cipline, by  Mr.  Cummins,  which  did  not  come 
in  season  to  be  inserted  last  month ;  also  a  part 
of  Mr.  Ladd^s  thonghtAil  lecture.  Mr.  North's 
paper  has  never  been  received,  and,  we  believe^ 
was  "cabbaged"'  by  some  Chicago  pencil 
drivers.  Sergeant  Rhode,  we  learn,  has  been 
ordered  to  St.  Louis  for  duty,  and  we  have  fail- 
ed to  get  his  paper  on  the  Signal  Service. 

Ida  M.  Tbacy  takes  charge  of  the  grammar 
department  at  Richland  Center. 

Wx.  E.  Babkxb  has  removed  from  Onalas- 
ka,  aod  taken  charge  at  New  Richmond,  St. 
Croix  county. 

JoBL  M.  RicHKOHo  takes  charge  of  the  grad- 
ed school  at  Hartland,  Wankesha  county,  and 
ITellie  A.  Teed  has  the  lower  department. 


Ira  Flaoleb,  a  graduate  of  Milton  College* 
teaches,  the  present  year,  in  the  Industrial 
School,  at  Waukesha. 

Miss  Nellie  IIatcu,  who  graduated  at  the 
State  University  last  commencement.  Is  en- 
gaged as  the  assistant  teacher  in  the  high 
school  at  New  Lisbon. 

Abranoemknts  have  been  made  for  a  free 
high  school  at  Wauzeka,  Crawford  county,  un- 
der Mr.  £.  W.  Farnham,  where  he  thinks  such 
a  school  Is  much  needed.  He  has  some  of  the 
country  teachers  in  attendance. 

The  Shawano  county  Journal  says :  *'  Prof. 
Hosea  Barnes,  of  Kenosha,  one  of  the  state 
conductors  of  teachersMnstitutes,  has  been  in 
this  city  this  week  conducting  the  institute. 
He  is  a  gentlemen  and  a  scholar,  and  wo  con- 
sider it  a  benefit  and  an  honor  for  such  a  man 
to  attend  our  institute.'* 

SupT.  Greene  informs  us  that  the  Marathon 
County  Teachers'  Institute  had  one  week's 
session  in  Wausau,  early  In  September,  sixty- 
four  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  much  ex- 
cellent work  was  done,  he  says,  by  Prof.  Hosea 
Barnes,  F.  W.  Houghton,  and  other  teachers. 
The  daily  attendance  was  also  good. 

Mb.  C.  Bublew  writes  fh>m  Montello,  Sept. 
87th :  *'  Our  institute  has  Just  ended,  and  we 
have  met  with  quite  favorable  results.  We 
have  had  as  high  as  93  members,  most  of  whom 
did  good  work.  The  attendance  was  excellent, 
and  tardiness  was  the  exception,  not  the  rule." 
Mr.  Burlew  assisted  Prof.  McGregor  in  the  in- 
stitute. 
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The  institute  At  WUmot,  Kenosha  Co.,  had 
68  members,  with  an  average  dailj  attendance 
of  50.    Of  this  number,  21  had  never  taught. 

PiiES.  E.  A.  Charlton,  of  the  Platteville 
Normal  School,  has  resigned  the  presidency 
of  that  institution,  to  go  into  effect  at  the 
close  of  the  present  fall  term. 

Ths  Annual  Keport  of  D.  A.  Mahoney,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Kenosha 
county,  was  the  first  received  this  fall  at  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

Evert  teacher  in  Richland  county  takes  an 
educational  Journal  — over  one  hundred  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  That  is  a 
county  where  they  have  a  teachers^  library,  and 
read,  and  reading,  wish  to  read  more. 

The  institute  at  Yiroqua  enrolled  196  mem- 
bers, and  had,  during  the  two  weeks,  the  av- 
erage attendance  of  101.4.  Supt.  Wyman 
writes :  '*  Mr.  Button  is  very  popular  with  our 
teachers,  and  the  institute  did  good  solid 
work." 

J.  B.  EsTEE,  a  graduate  of  the  Peoria  Coun- 
ty Normal  School,  Illinois,  takes  the  charge  of 
the  public  school  at  Edgerton.  He  is  a  suc- 
cessful teacher.  Mrs.  Ada  Ray  Cooke,  who 
was  engaged  for  the  same  position,  was  gener- 
ously allowed  to  cancel  her  contract,  so  that 
she  could  instruct  the  Intermediate  Depart- 
ment of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School. 

FBor.  A.  O.  Wright,  who  conducted  the  in> 
stitute  at  Neenah,  writes:  '*The  institute 
enrolled  97,  nearly  twice  as  many  as  we  ex- 
pected. The  Neenah  and  Menasha  teachers 
tnrned  out  well,  and  we  had  several  from  Osh- 
kosh.  The  institute  was  remarkable  for  the 
high  average  ability  of  the  members.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of 
the  teachers  have  been  educated  in  the  grad- 
ed schools  of  Neenah  and  Menasha,  and  sever- 
al of  them  at  the  Oshkosh  Normal.  It  is  also 
due  to  the  high  standard  of  examinations 
maintained  in  the  county  so  many  years." 

The  State  Superintendent  has  appointed  for 
this  school  year  the  following  Board  of  Visit- 
ors for  the  Normal  Schools : 

Piatteville—J.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  Madison; 
Prof.  J.  M.  Geery,  Rlpon ;  and  O.  B.  Wyman, 
Viroqua. 

Whlteicatir— Hon.  D.  M.  Kelly,  Green  Bay; 
Rev.  James  J.  Blalsdcll,  D.D.,  Beloit;  Miss 
Agnes  Hosford,  Eau  Claire. 

Oekkosh— Hon.  Geo.  H.Paul,  Milwaukee; 
President  Albert  Whitford,  Milton ;  Kennedy 
Scott,  Rio. 

Biver  FalU— Hon.  Rockwell  J.  Flint,  Me- 
nomonle ;  Prof.  W.  J.  L.  Nicodemus,  Madison ; 
And  John  Ulrich,  Esq.,  La  Crosse. 


The  Mineral  Point  institute  enrolled  m 
members.  Of  these  90  had  previooaly  attend- 
ed institutes. 

The  Green  county  institute,  under  the  en- 
pervision  of  Supt.  Richmond,  had  8J  teacken 
in  attendance. 

The  Darlington  Institute  had  76  teachers. 
Of  these  11  hold  first  grade  certificates;  and 
18,  second  grade. 

The  institute  at  Wanwatosa,  which  nnnber. 
ed  36  members,  furnished  14  new  snbacrlben 
for  the  Journal  or  Education. 

W.  A.  Corson,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Vni- 
versity  at  the  last  Commencement,  teaches  as 
first  assistant  in  the  Monroe  High  Schocd. 

G.  W.  Currier,  who  has  taught  several 
years  at  S  tough  ton,  has  been  engaged  as  the 
principal  of  the  public  school  at  Shawano. 

The  Monroe  High  School  furnishes  tbla  CsU 
three  boys  for  the  flreshman  class  in  the  An- 
cient Classical  Course  of  the  state  nnlversi^. 

The  institute  at  Black  River  Falls  enrolled 
53  members.  Only  9 of  these  were  gentlemes. 
The  high  schools  had  prepared  40  of  the  teach* 
ers. 

The  institute  at  Manitowoc  numbered  99. 
What  is  quite  unusual  at  the  summer  insti- 
tutes, a  majority  of  the  members  were  gentle- 
men. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Carpenter,  of  the  State  Tnl- 
versity,  lectured  on  Moral  Cnltura  befiors  a 
large  audience  at  the  institute  held  at  West 
Deperc. 

The  three  grades;  in  the  Training  Departr 
ment  of  the  River  Falls  Normal  School  open- 
ed, the  last  week  in  August,  with  a  tnll  atteod- 
ance  in  each. 

Prof.  A.  Earthxan  has  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  a  college  at  Humboldt,  Iowa,  and  be- 
gan his  labors  In  the  new  field  the  first  week 
in  September. 

Work  on  the  new  school  house  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Lodi  has  been  somewhat  delays  Cv 
the  lack  of  materials;  but  is  now  rapidly  push- 
ed forward  toward  completion. 

The  Sauk  County  Teachers^  Association 
holds  its  semi-annual  session,  at  Baraboo,  op- 
ening Oct.  18th.  and  closing  the  following  day* 
An  interesting  programme  is  prepared  for  the 
occasion. 

A  teacher  in  an  institute,  last  snmmer,  in 
answering  the  question, ''  What  is  the  highest 
grade  of  school  you  liave  attended?'*  wrote 
"  Unaversaty."  She  helda  third  grade  certifi- 
cate, and  had  taught  a  year  and  a  half. 
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The  iDBtltute  at  Elkhom  had  96  members. 
Of  these,  78  were  ladies.  In  connection  with 
this.  Prof.  Zimmermann  gave  an  interest- 
ing lecture  on  *■*'  Historic  Ornament,^'  one  ev- 
ening, in  one  of  the  charches  of  tho  place. 

Thk  Polk  ConntjT  Press  says  of  tho  institnte 
held  at  Farmington  Centra,  the  last  weeks  in 
August,  that  it  ''continues  prosperous  this 
week,  with  87  names  registered.  Prof.  Earth- 
man  is  alive  to  his  work,  as  usual.  Teachers 
who  have  failed  to  attend,  have  lost  a  rich 
treat" 

Thk  institnte  at  GalesvlUe  enrolled  95  teach- 
ers. The  daily  attendance  was  quite  uniform, 
as  it  averaged  81.  Prof.  Thayer,  the  principal 
conductor,  writes:  ''Upon  the  whole,  we 
had  a  snccessfbl  institute.  The  community 
was  much  interested;  and  the  teachers  work- 
ed hard  and  left  a  good  impression  on  the 
community." 

The  second  institute  in  St.  Croix  Co.,  since 
last  winter,  was  held  In  August  at  New  Rich- 
mond. The  attendance  was  44.  Pres.  Parker 
was  present  for  two  days,  and  lectured  before 
the  teachers  and  the  citizens  of  the  place. 
Supt.  Clapp  says:  "Prof.  Harvey  gave  us 
good  work,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  him 
as  our  conductor  at  any  fbture  time.^ 


11 


Pbof.  a.  R.  Spbaove,  principal  of  the  Ev- 
ansville  High  School,  delivered  a  lecture  at 
Lancaster,  Grant  Co.,  during  the  session  of 
the  Teachers'  Institute,  in  August,  at  which 
he  was  engaged  as  the  assistant  conductor. 
The  subject  of  the  lecture  was,  "  Oar  Duty 
Concerning  Literature. "  The  Herald^  of  that 
county,  speaks  of  the  effort  with  high  praise. 

The  institute  at  Port  Washington,  under  the 
charge  of  Prof.  I.  N.  Stewart,  had  71  members. 
Praise  is  due  Ozaakee  county  for  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  this  institute.  With  only  66 
schools,  and  positions  for  68  teachers  in  the 
county,  the  attendance,  and  especially  as  the 
institute  was  held  daring  harvest  time,  was 
remarkable.  Much  credit  should  be  given 
Judge  Heidkarop,  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  Prof.  Hooper,  the  Principal  of  the  Public 
School  at  Port  Washington,  for  the  interest 
manifested  in  the  exercises  of  tho  institute 
by  both  the  teachers  and  the  leading  citizens 
of  the  coanty.  We  met  in  a  large  hall  at  Port 
Washington  an  intelligent  and  appreciative 
audience,  composed  of  the  members  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  the  people  of  the  place. 

The  Milton  institute  was  favored  with  two 
lectures:  one  on  "Economy,"  by  Hon.  W.  H, 
Chandler;  the  other  on  "The  Spirit  that 
Should  Animate  the  Teacher,"  by  ex-Supt. 


Searing.  Gov.  Smith  was  present  for  a  short 
time  one  afternoon,  and  made  a  brief  address 
to  the  teachers.  The  attendance  on  the  insti- 
tute WAS  no.  Of  these,  12  hold  first  grade  cer- 
tificates ;  and  18,  second  grade.  All,  but  81, 
had  previously  taught. 

1 

It  Is  known  to  'most  of  our  readers  that 
Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns  has  accepted  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Whitewater  Normal   School. 
He  was  tendered  this  position,  July  82d,  by 
the  committee  on  teachers  of  the   NormiU 
School  Board.    At  the  same  time,  he  had  been 
offered  a  professorship  in  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, with  which  he  was  formerly  connect- 
ed.   His  residence,  for  several  years,  was  in 
this  state,  and  he  has  taught  successftilly  for 
some  time  in  our  schools.    He  is  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  University,  taking  very  high  hon- 
ors In  a  large  class.    Besides  possessing  a  ripe 
and  extensive  culture,  and  large  experience  in 
giving  instraction,  he  has  exhibited  superior 
abilities  in  editing  a  newspaper,  and  in  man- 
aging institutions  of  learning.    Ho  was  select- 
ed, about  five  years  ago,  to  establish  the  Nor- 
mal School  system  in  Argentine  Republic« 
South  America.     He  left  his  school  at  Tucu- 
man,  last  winter,  with  five  hundred  pupils  in 
attendance,  and  a  competent  faculty,  trained 
by  himself,  to  conduct  the  fcchool.    The  mag- 
nitude of  the  work  may  be  seen  fh>m  the  tad 
that  it  cost  the  government  annually  $40,000. 
There  the  normal  pupils  were  paid  each  $96 
per  month  toward  meeting  their  personaltox- 
penses.    Prof.  Steams  has  a  quiet  and  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  and  creates  the  impres- 
sion that  he  has  great  integrity  of  purpose,  a 
discreet  judgment,  fine  executive  talent,  and 
a  reserved  force  which  can  be  promptly  called 
into  action.    He  will  be  assisted  at  Whitewat- 
er by  an  able  and  experienced  faculty,  second 
to  none  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  State. 
Sustained  by  their  efBcient  support,  and  up- 
held by  the  strong  co-operation  of  the  citizens 
of  Whitewater,  it  is  believed  that  he  will 
achieve  for  the  school,  in  time,  a  greater  pros- 
perity than  it  has  yet  attained.    After  the  se- 
ries of  mistakes  and  difBculties  through  which 
the  school  has  passed,  this  result  mast  be  sin- 
cerely desired  by  every  citizen  in  the  state. 

Miss  Ruth  R.  Bi'BRitt,  who  had  charge  Of 
the  Froebel  Kindergarten  at  tho  Centennial 
Exposition,  in  1876,  advertised  to  open  a  Nor- 
mal Training  School  for  Kindergarten  teach- 
ers, the  Ist  of  October  next,  in  Milwaukee. 
Before  acquiring  experience  in  her  present 
work,  she  was  a  superior  primary  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  in  Green  Bay,  Manitowoc, 
and  Milwaukee.    She  has  carefully  and  con- 
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flclentioasly  studied  the  Froebel  syBtem  under 
the  bestinstnictioD  which  she  could  obtain  in 
this  country.  Since  the  Centennial,  she  has 
conducted  a  Training  School  for  Kindergarten 
teachers  in  connection  with  a  grammar  school 
of  the  Quakers  in  Philaadelphia.  The  papers 
of  that  city  speak  of  her  school  as  among  the 
few  recognized  by  the  Froobel  Society  as  be- 
ing of  the  highest  class  and  unexceptional  in 
its  method.  A  graduating  class  of  eighteen 
young  ladies  are  said  to  show  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  the  Kindergarten  work.  They 


had  developed  much  enthusiasoi  in  the  study. 
Miss  Burritt  comes  to  Milwaukee  to  create  a 
similar  interest  in  that  city,  and  to  gather 
about  her  such  teachers  fh>m  various  portions 
of  the  state  a?  may  desire  to  understand  and 
practice  the  Froebel  system.  She  will  connect 
her  training  school  with  the  Tenth  Street 
Kindergarten,  of  Milwaukee.  She  brings  with 
her  references  fh>m  several  prominent  sup- 
porters of  both  the  public  schools  and  the 
Kindergarten  in  the  Bast. 


NEW  MAP  OP  WISCONSIN. 

NICODEJ9IUS  Si  CONOY£R'S  NEW  SECTIONAL  WALL  MAP  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN. Scale:  1  inch  to  G  miles;  size:  55x71;  price,  $7.  Finelr  Lith- 
ographed and  BeaQtifQlly  Printed  in  Oil  Colors. 

Shows  original  Marsh  and  Prairie  lands.  Gives  nearly  a  thousand  new  names. 
A  small  political  map  shows  the  Judicial  Circuits,  and  the  Congressional  and 
Assembly  Districts. 

Accompany iimr  each  map  is  an  Index  Guide  Book,  by  the  use  of  which  any 
Post  Office  or  village  in  the  State  can  be  immediately  located.  It  contains  also 
tables  of  distances  of  each  place  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Madison. 

NICODEMUS  &  CONOVERy  Madison,  Wia. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BUTTERFIELD'S  SYSTEM  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

Being  a  concise  treatise  on  Grammatical  and  Rhetorical  Panctnation 
for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  C.  W.  Bntterfield.  Boond  in  flexible  cloth. 
Price  40  cents.  Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Copies  to  teachers 
at  introductory  rates. 

Though  the  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  it  is  also  adapted  for  the 
requirements  of  professional  and  business  mcn,who  desire  to  write  or  correspond 
without  fear  of  misapprehension  or  mistake.  A  useful  diagram  for  teaching  the 
system,  and  an  exemplification  of  the  marks  used  in  proof  reading,  are  a  salt- 
able  appendix  to  the  work.        W.  J.  PARK  <&  CO.,  Publishers,  Madison,  Wis. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS,  Illustrated  by  a  New  System  of 
Diaiprams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpet^ietf  Prof,  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

This  book,  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  designed 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  structure 
of  sentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  demands, 
thus  fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  which,  as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mailed  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  preparation 9  a  Treatise  on  Orthoepy. 

W.  J.  PARK  &  rO.9  Publishers,  Madison,  Wis. 


UCAD  make  money  faMer  at  work  for  ca  tbaD 
at  aDjfthfni;  el'f.  CMpi*aI  doi  reqairtd:  ve 
wUI  etart  von.  |12  p«'r  day  at  home  made 
by  tbe  indn^trioua.  Men.  woD^eo,  boya  and 
gtria  wanted  ever^wbcre  to  work  for  as.  Now 
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dreia,TBUB&Co.,AngaBta,  He. 
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LEGISLATION  ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  Board  of  Text-Book  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  state  at  its  last  session,  have,  in  accordance  with  their  in- 
structions, ascertained  and  classified  the  existing  statutes  and  the  ex- 
periences of  the  principal  states  on  the  subject  of  the  text-books 
used  in  their  public  schools.  The  points  under  investigation  relate 
to  the  uniformity,  number,  and  cost  of  these  books.  On  these,  the 
commissioners  find  no  unity  of  views  or  plans,  either  in  the  laws  of 
the  several  states,  or  in  the  reports  of  educational  officers.  Scarcely 
any  two  states  have  adopted  the  same  regulations  for  the  selection  and 
the  purchase  of  school  books.  The  methods  used  in  one  state  are  con- 
demned as  impracticable  in  another.  This  condition  of  affairs  is  the 
mere  remarkable,  for  the  reason  that  on  other  important  subjects  con- 
nected with  public  instruction,  there  is  a  striking  agreement  in  nearly 
all  the  states.  This  can  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  on  the  fact  that 
not  until  quite  recently  has  the  serious  attention  of  the  people  been 
directed  to  a  more  uniform  and  economical  supply  of  sufficient  text- 
books. Time  has  not  yet  elapsed,  in  which  to  discover  and  place  in 
operation,  throughout  the  country,  the  best  plans  —  those  exactly 
adapted  to  all  the  needs  and  the  workings  of  the  schools.  Results  which 
have  been  reached  in  some  sections,  and  pronounced  successful,  may 
guide,  in  the  end,  the  public  opinion  in  all  the  states  to  enforce  those 
measures  having  the  same  principles  and  methods  at  the  basis. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  definitely  the  statutes  of  some  states  on 

this  subject,  unless  you  have  access  to  the  session  laws  passed  by  their 

legislatures  this  year.    Various  and  radical  changes,  in  this  respect, 

are  just  now  occurring  in  several  states.    In  others,  certain  systems 
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were  adopted  fi\re  to  ten  years  ago;  and,  within  the  past  three  years, 
they  have  been  utterly  rejected,  and  others  substituted  in  their  places. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  latest  phases  in  the  action  of  the  states  will  be 
given. 

We  shall  not  note,  in  this  discussion,  the  special  provisions  made  in 
many  of  the  states  to  furnish  text-books,  at  the  public  expense,  to  the 
indigent  pupils  of  the  common  schools;  for  the  reason  that  these  pro- 
visions have  but  little  bearing  on  the  questions  before  us.  The  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  states  on  text-books  can  be  arranged,  in  a 
general  waj^  under  four  systems,  indicated  by  the  terms,  district^town, 
county^  and  state. 

THE   DISTRICT  SYSTEMS. 

Vermont. —  "  In  case  any  pupil  in  a  public  school  is  not  provided 
by  his  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  with  the  requisite  text-books,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prudential  committee  of  the  district,  or  of  the 
school  board  in  any  town  which  has  abolished  school-districts  therein, 
to  notify  such  parent,  master,  or  guardian,  that  the  pupil  is  not  sup* 
plied  with  the  requisite  text-books;  and  if,  within  one  week  after  such 
notice,  the  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  shall  not  supply  such  books, 
their  pupils  shall  be  supplied  therewith  at  the  expense  of  the  town  or 
city,  by  the  prudential  committee  of  the  school-district,  or  by  the 
school  board  of  the  city." 

If  the  committee  fail,  after  two  weeks,  to  furnish  the  books,  then 
the  town  superintendent  may  supply  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the 
town.  The  cost  of  the  books,  thus  supplied,  is  added  to  the  next  an- 
nual tax  of  these  parents,  masters,  or  guardians. 

In  the  present  law,  no  arrangements  are  made  for  the  selection  or 
recommendation  of  school  books,  as  the  books  which  were  adopted  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  previous  to  1874,  have  been  in  quite 
general  use.  Until  the  first  of  November,  this  year,  a  text-book  on 
the  Geography  and  Histor}'^  of  Vermont  was  required  to  be  used  in 
the  public  schools  by  an  act  ot  the  legislature.  The  State  Superin- 
tendent says  that  this  law  has  not  been  much  observed. 

Legislation  looking  toward  state  uniformity  of  text-books,  began  in 
this  state  as  early  as  in  1868,  and  terminated  in  1874.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  were  authorized  to  select,  every  fifth  year,  "  such  gram- 
mars, geographies,  arithmetics,  histories  of  this  state  and  the  United 
States,  philosophies,  algebras,  readers,  and  spellers,  not  exceeding  one 
book  of  a  kind  in  such  branch,  as  they  shall  deem  best  suited  for  in- 
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strnction  and  use  in  the  district-schools  of  this  state.  ^  This  Board 
made  an  earnest  and  persistent  effort  to  secure  the  introduction, 
throughout  the  state,  of  the  books  which  they  selected.  They  were 
opposed,  in  certain  sections  of  the  state,  by  those  who  were  prejudiced 
against  some  of  their  books;  and  the  attempt  to  procure  an  abundant 
supply  of  the  books,  at  a  cheap  rate,  was  defeated  by  the  action  of 
leading  publishing  houses  and  their  agents.  The  whole  scheme  became 
unpopular,  because  it  could  not  be  enforced  in  the  form  as  it  then  ex- 
isted; and  was  abandoned  four  years  since.  As  late  as  in  1876,  the 
complaint  was  made  that  there  was  ^^  a  great  variety  of  text-books  on 
the  same  subject  and  of  the  same  grade  in  many  of  the  schools.^^  In 
October,  of  the  present  year,  the  State  Superintendent  addressed  the 
legislature,  in  an  able  manner,  on  the  subject  of  uniformity  of  text- 
books, urging  the  plan  of  selection  by  each  town. 

New  York.—  In  1877,  this  state  adopted  a  law  to  prevent  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  text-books.  Previous  to  that  year,  no  general  pro- 
visions on  the  subject  of  text-books  existed  in  the  state,  Two  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  were  made  in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  to  pro- 
vide for  state  ownership  and  state  uniformity  of  the  books  to  be. used 
in  the  common  schools.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  present 
law: 

The  boards  of  education  in  the  several  cities  and  villages  shall  have 
power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  adopt  and  designate  text-books  to 
be  used  in  the  schools  under  their  charge.  In  the  other  school-dis- 
tricts of  the  state,  the  text-books  shall  be  designated  at  the  first  annual 
school  meeting  held  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  the  legal  voters  present  and  voting  at  such  meeting. 

After  a  text-book  has  been  adopted,  it  shall  not  be  superseded  by 
any  other  text-book  within  the  period  of  Jive  years  from  the  time  of 
its  adoption,  except  upon  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  bodies  which 
adopted  it.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  for  every  such  violation. 

It  is  complained  that  this  law  is  defective  in  these  points:  (1.)  It 
does  not  actually  require  uniformity  of  school  books  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. (2.)  The  voters  in  a  majority  of  the  districts  were  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  different  series  of  text-books  in  general 
use,  so  as  to  made  the  best  selections;  and,  consequently,  no  action 
was  taken  in  many  districts.    (3.)  The  district  is  not  compelled  to 
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make  the  adoption  by  the  forfeiture  of  public  money,  or  some  other 
privilege,  and  the  law  will  be  practically  inoperative. 

New  Jersey. —  The  trustees  of  any  school-district  have  the  power, 
and  it  is  their  duty,  to  prescribe,  in  connection  with  the  county  super- 
intendent, a  uniform  series  of  text-books,  to  be  used  in  the  schook 
under  their  charge.  The  pupils  of  the  public  schools  are  required  to 
use  the  books  prescribed  by  these  officers. 

The  State  Superintendent  commends,  in  his  last  annual  report,  the 
action  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  districts,  which  provide  the  child- 
ren with  text-books,  paid  for  by  district  tax.  By  persistent  efiFort,  the 
County  Superintendents  have  secured  uniformity  of  text-books  in 
two-thirds  of  the  districts  of  the  state.  He  finds  that  where  these 
books  are  purchased  by  the  parents,  there  is  always  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  children  without  the  requisite  supply.  He  advocates  veiy 
strenuously  the  free  supply  of  books,  purchased  by  each  district. 

Peknsylvakia.  —  Formerly  the  directors  of  each  district  had  the 
right,  in  consultation  with  the  teacher  hired  for  the  ensuing  year,  to 
decide  annually  upon  a  series  of  school  books,  in  the  different  branch^ 
to  be  taught  during  that  year.  These  books,  and  no  other,  could  be 
used  in  the  school  of  the  district  during  this  period.  The  law  now 
does  not  permit  the  directors  of  any  district,  or  the  controllers  in  any 
city  or  borough,  to  make  any  change  in  the  school  books,  used  in  the 
schools  under  their  supervision,  oftener  than  once  in  three  years.  Any 
school  officer  violating  the  provisions  of  this  law,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  he  shall  be 
sentenced  by  the  court  to  pay  a  fine,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  be  deprived  of  his  office. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  the  State  Superintendent  for  twelve  years, 
says,  in  his  report  for  1878,  as  follows:  "  On  the  whole,  there  seems 
to  be  no  better  way  of  treating  this  subject  than  for  boards  of  direct- 
ors to  furnish  the  text-books  as  they  do  school  apparatus  and  appli- 
ances, free  to  all  pupils  attending  the  schools.  This  plan  has  several 
very  obvious  advantages:  (1)  It  lessens  the  cost  of  the  books  one- 
third,  if  not  one-half;  (2)  it  secures  perfect  uniformity  of  books  in 
each  school-district,  and,  consequently,  complete  classification  of  the 
schools;  (3)  it  saves  the  expense  of  purchasing  new  books  upon  chang- 
ing residence  from  one  district  to  another;  (4)  it  does  away  with  the 
invidious  distinction  that  is  apt  to  prevail  among  pupils  of  a  school, 
where  some  procure  books  at  the  public  expense,  and  others  provide 
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them  at  their  own;  (5)  and  it  enables  teachers  to  advance  their  classes 
when  prepared,  and  to  introduce  new  studies  without  meeting  the 
difficulties  usually  thrown  in  their  way,  when  additional  books  are  to 
be  purchased." 

Texas. — In  1876,  this  state  enacted  the  following  law: — "Teachers, 
on  the  organization  of  their  schools,  shall  determine  the  books  of  in- 
struction to  be  used,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  community  [dis- 
trict] trustees,  having  due  regard  to  the  convenience  of  the  parents 
with  respect  to  books  already  purchased.". 

Previous  to  that  year,  a  State  Board  of  Education  prescribed  the 
text-books  which  could  be  used  in  all  the  public  schools. 

Arkansas. — This  state  adopted,  in  1 875,  a  revision  of  the  school  laws. 
The  State  Superintendent  is  authorized  to  prepare  a  list  of  text-books 
on  the  common  branches,  such  as  are  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  learner,  and  have  been  prepared  with  reference  to  the  most  philo- 
sophical methods  of  teaching  those  branches;  and  to  recommend 
these  books  to  the  teachers  and  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  state.  Formerly  a  State  Board  of  Education  author- 
ized the  text-books  for  the  schools.  In  1872,  they  attempted  to  pro- 
cure a  uniformity  of  books  in  the  state;  and  they  reported  that  "the 
attainment  thereof  is  at  present  greatly  retarded,  if  not  entirely  de- 
feated, by  certain  combinations  entered  into  by  leading  publishing 
houses  of  school  books." 

Illinois.  —  "  The  directors  of  each  school-district  shall  direct  what 
text-books  shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools,  and  strictly  enforce 
uniformity  of  text-books  therein,  but  shall  not  permit  text-books  to 
be  changed  ofbener  than  once  in  four  years." 

A  few  years  ago,  Illinois  attempted  to  inaugurate  the  plan  of  com- 
pulsory uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the  state.  Before  this 
movement,  the  State  Superintendent  was  required,  not  only  to  desig- 
nate the  most  approved  books,  but  to  do  what  he  could  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  the  use  of  the  same.  The  legislature  refused  to  adopt  the 
compulsory  uniformity,  and  even  repealed  the  provision  making  it 
obligatory  upon  the  State  Superintendent  to  recommend  a  state  list 
of  school  books. 

Michigan. —  The  district  board  shall  prescribe  a  uniform  list  of 
text-books  to  be  used  in  the  school  of  the  district;  but  text-books 
once  adopted,  shall  not  be  changed  within  two  years,  except  by  the 
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consent  of  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  some  regular  meeting.  One 
county  in  the  state  had  a  county  board  wKich,  for  two  years,  pre- 
scribed and  contracted  for  uniform  text-books  throughout  the  county. 

The  statement  was  made,  last  year,  that  the  auth^ity  given  to  the 
district  boards  of  the  ungraded  schools,  is  precisely  the  same  in  this 
respect  as  that  exercised  by  the  trustees  of  the  graded  schools;  and 
all  the  graded  schools  have  each  a  uniform  list  of  text-books,  while 
the  great  majority  of  the  ungraded  schools  have  not  such  lists.  The 
re&son  assigned  is  that  the  boards  of  the  graded  school-districts  dare, 
and  those  of  the  ungraded  school-districts  dare  not,  comply  with  the 
law. 

The  State  Superintendent,  in  1876,  took  the  position  that  "The 
area  of  uniformity  in  books  should  always  correspond  with  the  area 
over  which  uniformity  of  school  methods  is  enforced." 

Wisconsin.  —  In  the  revised  statutes,  adopted  this  year,  appear  the 
following  provisions:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent to  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  more  approved  text-books, 
and  as  far  as  practicable  to  secure  a  uniformity  in  the  use  of  the 
same.  The  district  boards,  under  the  advice  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  the  boards  of  education  in  the  cities  and  incorporated 
villages  having  control  of  the  public  schools  thereof,  shall  determine 
what  school  and  text-books  shall  be  used  in  the  several  branches 
taught  in  the  schools.  When  any  such  text-books  shall  have  been 
adopted,  they  shall  not  be  changed  for  the  term  of  three  years,  nor 
thereafter,  without  the  consent  of  the  State  Superintendent.  Every 
member  of  a  district  board  in  any  school-district  in  the  state,  in  which 
a  list  of  text-books  has  been  adopted  according  to  law,  who  shall 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  such  adoption,  or  thereafter, 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  Superintendent,  order  a  change  of 
text-books  in  such  district,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars. 

The  school-district  has  the  power  to  authorize,  at  an  annual  or  sx)ecial 
meeting,  the  district  board  to  purchase  text-books  for  use  in  the  public 
schools,  to  be  loaned  or  furnished  pupils,  under  such  conditions  as, 
by  such  vote  and  regulations  of  the  board  thereunder,  may  be  pre- 
scribed. The  board  of  aldermen,  common  council,  or  trustees  of  the 
cities  and  incorporated  villages,  may  authorize  the  boards  having 
charge  of  the  public  schools  thereof,  to  purchase  text-books  for  use  in 
the  public  schools;  and  to  loan  and  furnish  them  to  pupils  under 
such  conditions  or  regulations  as  they  may  prescribe. 
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Nebraska.  —  The  State  Superintendent  defines  the  text-books 
used  in  the  several  schools  of  the  state,  lists  of  which  must  be  fur- 
nished to  the  County  Superintendents,  and  by  them  transmitted  to 
the  several  district  boards  within  their  jurisdiction.  A  series  of  text- 
books was  so  defined  eight  years  ago,  and  it  still  remains  in  force,  un- 
changed in  any  respect.  District  boards  and  teachers,  it  seems,  have, 
without  the  authority  of  law,  made  many  changes  in  the  books  used 
in  their  schools. 

• 

Kansas.  —  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  to  recom- 
mend the  most  approved  text-books  for  the  common  schools.  The 
district  boards  shall  require  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  to  be  used 
in  each  separate  branch  in  each  school.  No  penalty  is  fixed  to  the 
violation  of  the  law,  and  no  limit  is  made  to  the  time  in  which  the 
books  must  be  used. 

Colorado.  —  The  constitution  of  this  state,  adopted  in  1876,  con- 
tains this  provision:  "  Neither  the  general  assembly,  nor  the  state 
board  of  education,  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  text-books  to  be 
used  in  the  public  schools."  The  following  statute  was  enacted  in 
1877: —  "  Every  school  board,  unless  otherwise  especially  provided  by 
law,  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  fix  the  kind 
of  text-books  to  be  used;  provided^  that  but  one  kind  of  text-book  of 
the  same  grade  or  branch  of  study  shall  be  used  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  a  school,  and  that  after  the  adoption  of  any  book,  it  shall 
not  be  changed  in  less  than  four  years,  unless  the  price  thereof  shall 
be  unwarrantably  advanced,  or  the  mechanical  quality  lowered,  or  the 
supply  stopped." 

This  board  shall  require  all  pupils  to  be  furnished  with  the  proper 
and  suitable  books  as  a  condition  of  membership  in  school. 

THE  TOWN    SYSTEMS. 

Maine. —  The  superintending  school  committees  of  the  several 
towns  ^^  shall  select  a  uniform  system  of  text-books,  due  notice  of 
which  shall  be  given;  and  any  text-book  thus  introduced,  shall  not 
be  changed  for  five  years  thereafter,  unless  by  a  vote  of  the  town; 
and  any  person  violating  the  provisions  hereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action 
of  debt  by  any  school  officer  or  person  aggrieved.  And  when  said 
committee  have  made  such  selection  of  school  books,  they  may  con- 
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tract  with  the  publishers  for  the  purchase  and  delivery  thereof;  make 
such  rules  as  they  deem  effectual  for  their  preservation  and  return: 
or  if  they  are  kept  for  sale,  may  regulate  the  sale,  and  appoint  an 
agent  to  keep  and  sell  them,  and  fix  the  retail  price,  which  shall  be 
marked  on  the  title  page  of  each  book/^ 

"  Towns,  cities,  and  plantations  may  raise  money  to  provide  school 
books  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  in  their  public  schools,  at  the  expense 
of  said  town,  city,  or  plantation,  or  to  furnish  them  ^t  cost  to  the 
pupils;  and  all  moneys  jraised  and  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  shall 
be  assessed  in  the  same  manner  as  other  moneys  raised  for  lawful  par* 
poses  are  assessed/^ 

The  loss  or  damage  of  a  book  in  the  hands  of  a  pupil,  is  made  fi:ood 
by  the  parent  or  guardian.  The  school  committees  make  regulations 
for  the  distribution  and  preservation  of  the  school  books  furnished  at 
the  expense  of  the  town. 

The  State  Superintendent  in  his  last  report  says  that  several  towns 
have  ownership  in  the  text-books.  In  every  one  of  these  towns,  the 
expense  of  books  under  the  new  system  is  only  one-half  of  that  under 
the  old  plan.  The  town,  by  this  plan,  buys  the  books,  and  loans 
them  to  the  pupils  for  use  during  the  term.  The  teacher  keeps  an 
account  of  the  books  taken  by  each  pupil,  and  is  responsible  to  the 
committee  for  the  proper  care  of  the  same.  It  is  found,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  these  towns,  that  the  books  last  twice  as  long  under  this 
system  as  when  the  parents  purchased  books  for  the  pupils. 

This  system  does  not  prevent  the  frequent  changes  of  text-books 
in  many  towns.  It  could  be  improved  by  compelling  the  school 
committees  to  conform  to  the  law  in  making  a  selection  of  books, 
under  the  penalty  of  their  towns  losing  the  state  apportion naent  of 
the  school  fund. 

New  Hampshire. —  '*  Any  text-book  or  series  of  text-books  on  one 
subject,  which,  on  the  10th  day  of  July,  1867,  shall  have  been  in 
established  use  in  any  school  for  a  less  time  than  three  years,  and  any 
which  shall  thereafter  be  introduced  by  the  school  committee  [& 
town  board],  shall  continue  in  use  therein  for  the  time  of  three  yeais 
from  its  introduction,  and  during  that  time  no  other  text-books  on 
the  same  subject  shall  be  used." 

The  school  committee  in  each  town  may  direct,  annually,  a  change 
of  one  text-book,  or  a  series  of  text-books  on  one  subject,  used  in 
each  class  of  schools.    The  parents,  masters,  or  guardians  of  the 
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pupils  shall  supply  them  with  the  books  required  to  be  used  in  the 
schools;  and  upon  neglect  or  refusal,  after  notice,  the  same  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  school  committee,  at  the  expense  of  the  town ;  and 
the  cost  of  the  same  is  added  to  the  next  annual  tax  of  such  parent, 
master,  or  guardian,  if  able  to  pay  it. 

The  question  of  supplying  text-books  at  the  expense  of  the  towns  — 
the  towns  to  own  the  books,  has  been  agitated  this  year,  but  no  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  Legislature. 

Massachusetts. —  In  the  present  year,  the  law  stands  as  follows: 
"  The  school  committee  [a  town  board]  shall  direct  what  books  are 
to  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  and  shall  prescribe,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, a  course  of  study  and  exercises  to  be  pursued  in  said  schools. 
In  any  town  or  city  in  this  commonwealth,  a  change  may  be  made  in 
the  school  books  used  in  the  public  schools  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  school  committee  thereof,  at  a  meeting  of  said  committee, 
notice  of  such  intended  change  having  been  given  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing of  said  committee.  If  any  change  is  thus  made,  each  pupil  then 
belonging  to  .the  public  [schools,  and  requiring  the  substituted  book, 
shall  be  furnished  with  the  same  by  the  school  committee,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  said  town  or  city,  on  giving  up  a  copy  of  the  suspended  work 
in  condition  fit  to  be  used.^^ 

The  school  committee  are  required  to  procure  books  for  the 
schools,  and  sell  them  to  the  pupils  at  a  very  slight  advance  upon  the 
cost.  They  are  also  required,  when  there  is  no  superintendent  of 
schools,  to  visit  each  school  during  the  first  week  of  its  opening,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  pupils  are  properl}'  supplied  with  text-books 
and  stationery.  If  any  pupil  is  found  not  furnished  with  these 
articles^  he  is  supplied  therewith  by  the  school  committee  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  town;  and  the  cost  of  them  is  finally  added,  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  or  not  at  all,  to  the  tax  of  the  parent,  master,  or  guardiaur 
according  to  his  ability  to  pay. 

The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  said,  in  1876:  "  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,  as  I  have  before  said:  'That  in  very 
many  towns  this  work  has  been  wholly  neglected.'  The  schools  are 
in  a  chaotic  state,  from  which  the  teachers  have  very  little  power  to 
redeem  them."  He  further  stated  that  '*  the  duty  of  prescribing  a 
course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in  the  schools,  is  of  far  greater  moment 
than  that  of  prescribing  the  text-books  to  be  used.  In  fact,  the 
courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  should  in  a  great  measure  guide  in 
the  selection  of  the  text-books." 
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Rhode  Island. —  The  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Education 
recommends,  and  secures,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  uniformity  of  text- 
books in  the  schools  of  all  the  towns.  The  school  committee  of 
each  town  select  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  make  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  introduction  and  use  of  these  books. 
The  trustees  of  each  school-district  are  required  to  see  that  the  pupils 
are  properly  supplied  with  the  books  selected  by  the  school  commit- 
tee of  the  town.  Changes  in  the  list  of  text-books  can  be  made  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  school  committee,  but  not  oftener  than 
once  in  three  years,  unless  by  the  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

.  Connecticut. —  The  State  Board  of  Education  "  shall  have  power 
to  direct  what  books  shall  be  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State, 
but  shall  not  direct  any  book  to  be  changed  oftener  than  once  in.  five 
years.  The  town  board  of  school  visitors,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  ^^  shall  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used  ^ 
in  the  public  schools.  Whenever  the  board  of  school  visitors,  or  school 
committee  of  any  town,  propose  to  order  a  change  of  any  of  the  text- 
books used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  town,  they  shall,  at  least  two 
months  l>efore  deciding  what  text-books  they  will  prescribe  for  the 
schools,  notify  the  boards  of  school  visitors,  or  school  committees,  of 
the  adjoining  towns,  that  such  change  is  proposed;  and  that  the  board 
giving  notice,  and  the  several  boards  notified,  shall,  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable  and  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  several  towns,  agree  upon  such  changes  of  books  as  will  cause  the 
same  text-books  to  be  used  in  all  the  schools  of  their  several  towns." 
Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, opposes  very  strenuously,  in  his  last  annual  report,  the  adoption 
of  an  enforced  uniformity  of  text-books  by  the  state.  "  This  remedy 
for  existing  evils,"  he  says,  "  is  worse  than  the  disease."  A  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Education  in  this  state  unanimously  adopted, 
four  years  since,  a  full  and  well-considered  report,  closing  with  the 
statement  that  they  "  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  exped- 
ient to  direct,  or  to  order  any  board  to  direct,  what  school  books  shall 
be  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state."  This  report  was  accepted 
without  dissent  by  the  General  Assembly*. 

Alabama. —  This  state  enacted,  last  year,  a  new  school  code,  which 
omitted  the  provision  formerly  in  force,  requiring  the  State  Board  of 
Education  to  adopt  a  series  of  text-books  for  the  free  schools,  and  to 
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make  arrangements  with  the  publishers  to  supply  the  books  at  cen- 
tral and  convenient  points  in  the  state,  where  they  could  be  sold  to 
the  patrons  of  the  schools.  One  town  in  the  state  has  obtained  the 
privilege  which  enjoins  upon  its  trustees  of  public  schools  the  duty 
"  to  prescribe  the  text-books  to  be  used  therein." 

Ohio. —  The  township  board  of  education  *' shall  have  power  to 
determine  the  school  books  to  be  used  in  the  several  schools  under 
their  care.  No  text- book  shall  be  changed  within  three  years  after 
its  adoption,  without  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of 
a  board,  given  at  a  regular  meeting."  When  a  board  have  a  uniform 
series  of  school  books  to  be  used  in  all  the  schools  of  the  township, 
they  have  full  power  to  compel  teachers  to  comply  implicitly  with 
such  action. 

This  year,  two  bills  were  before  the  Legislature,  but  were  not 
passed,  in  refei*ence  to  cheaper  text-books;  one  provided  for  a  commis- 
sion to  advertise  for  price  lists,  to  be  afterwards  sent  to  the  districts, 
and  requiring  boards  of  education  to  select  books  therefrom;  and  the 
other  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  compile  text- 
books, the  copyrights  of  which  were  to  be  vested  in  the  state. 

Iowa.  —  "  The  board  of  directors  of  any  district  township  or  inde- 
pendent district,  shall  not  order,  or  dirept,  or  make  any  change  in  the 
school  books  or  series  of  text-books,  used  in  any  school  under  their 
superintendence,  direction,  or  control,  more  than  once  in  every  period 
of  three  years,  except  by  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  district  town- 
ships or  independent  district."  Neither  the  sub-direclor,  who  is  an 
officer  of  the  sub-district,  nor  the  teacher,  has  any  authority  to  change 
text-books.  The  State  Superintendent  says,  in  his  last  report:  *'The 
law,  unfortunately,  does  not  command  boards  of  directors  to  make  an 
adoption  of  text-books;  and  therefore,  changes  are  made  by  teachers 
and  sub-directors  to  suit  themselves. 

THE  COUNTY  SYSTEMS. 

Maryland.  —  This  law  was  passed  last  year:  "Each  Board  of 
County  School  Commissioners  shall  adopt,  and  may  purchase,  text- 
books for  the  public  schools  in  their  respective  counties.  They  shall 
authorize  the  delivery  of  books  and  stationery  to  the  various  schools 
in  the  count}'',  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  may  adopt. 
No  pupil  shall  be  required  to  pay  more  than  one  dollar  quarterly  for 
use  of  said  books  and  stationery."    Parents  and  pupils  have  the  chance 
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to  purchase  their  own  books,  when  they  think  proper.  The  Commis- 
sioners keep  an  account  of  the  books  and  stationery  delivered  to  the 
several  schools  in  their  county,  and  file  their  receipts  for  the  same. 
The  teachers  enter  into  their  quarterly  reports  an  accurate  account  of 
the  text-books  used,  and  make  due  returns  thereof  to  the  Commission- 
ers, at  the  end  of  the  term;  they  act  as  agents  of  this  Board,  to  col- 
lect and  account  for  all  moneys  received  for  books  and  stationery; 
and  they  become  responsible  for  the  return  of  these  from  the  pupils 
at  the  end  of  each  term,  and  for  the  safe-keeping  and  good  condition 
of  the  same  belonging  to  the  school. 

Georgia.  —  "  The  County  Board  of  Education  shall  Drescribe,  from 
time  to  time,  what  text-books  and  books  of  reference  shall  be  used  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  county;  provided,  that  the  Bible  shall  not 
be  excluded  from  the  public  schools  of  the  state." 

Formerly  a  State  Board  of  Education  prescribed  the  books  for  all 
the  common  schools,  and  required  the  publishers  to  furnish  them,  for 
a  given  time,  at  one-half  the  retail  prices. 

Mississippi.  —  The  State  Superintendent  and  the  several  County 
Superintendents  may  recommend  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools,  and  may  use  their  influence  to  procure  these  books  for  the 
schools. 

''  The  County  Board  of  School  Directors  of  each  school  district  shall 
prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools 
throughout  the  district:  provided^  said  books  shall  be  furnished  at  no 
more  than  actual  cost;  a  price  list  shall  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Superintendent,  and  in  each  building,  and  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  county:  provided  further^  that  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  parents,  guardians,  or  pupils, 
from  purchasing  their  supply  of  text-books,  of  the  prescribed  series, 
from  any  other  source."  No  member  of  the  county  bokrd  is  permitted 
to  act  as  an  agent  for  an  author  or  a  publisher  of  text-books. 

This  year,  the  state  has  adopted  this  measure:  '^  The  County  Su- 
perintendent shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  county,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  and  adopting  a  uniform  series  of  text-books; 
and  when  their  action  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors, it  shall  be  final,  and  the  text-books  thus  adopted  shall  not 
be  changed  for  five  years  after  the  date  of  their  adoption;  and  any 
series  of  text-books  that  has  hei-etofore  been  adopted  according  to 
law,  shall  not  be  changed  within  five  years  after  such  adoption." 

(Concluded  next  month.) 
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In  our  Rambles  we  have  well-nigh  losfc  sight  of  Edward  Phillips, 
Oent.,  the  nephew  of  the  poet  Milton,  and  his  quaint  old  dictionary, 
or  "World  of  Words,'*  even  as  some  clergymen  take  a  text  and 
straightway  say  what  they  please,  regardless  of  all  relevancy.  Let  us 
then  return  to  our  text,  and  note  some  of  the  quaint  definitions  of  our 
author. 

To  liawk  goods  is  to  sell  them  from  house,  to  house,  from  a  word 
meaning  the  hack^  for  thus  hawkers  carry  their  goods;  but  our  author 
injects  a  little  of  the  popular  dislike  into  his  definition:  ^^  Hawkers^ 
certain  deceitful  Fellows  that  go  up  and  down  from  Place  to  Place, 
buying  and  selling  old  Brass,  Pewter,  and  other  Wares,  which  ought 
to  be  uttered  in  open  market:  But  they  are  now  commonly  taken  for 
a  sort  of  People,  who  waiting  for  the  first  Publishing  of  News-books, 
and  other  Pamphlets,  run  crying  them  about  the  Streets,  as  it  were 
Hawks  that  hunt  everywhere  for  Prey;  whence  they  seem  to  be  so 
called." 

To  hesitate  is  from  Latin  haerere,  to  stick;  here  is  an  octuple  reiter- 
ation of  the  idea:  "  To  hesitate,  to  stammer  or  falter,  to  hum  and 
haw,  to  be  at  a  stand  or  stay,  to  stick  in  the  Briers,  to  be  in  suspense, 
or  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  do."  The  word  now  denotes  rather  a 
mental  state  than  the  physical  acts  denoting  a  state  of  indecision. 

"  Heat  a  mode  of  motion ''  is  one  of  the  scientific  assertions  of  the 
present  day,  and  Professor  Tyndale  has  a  work  on  this  subject,  but 
our  author,  writing  in  1706,  says:  ^^Heat^  one  of  the  four  primary 
Qualities,  said  to  consist  in  the  vehement  and  various  Agitations  or 
movings  about  of  the  small  insensible  Parts  of  a  Body."  Verily, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Here  is  another  scientific  defini- 
tion: "  Meteors,  certain  imperfectly  mixt  Bodies,  consisting  of  Vapours 
drawn  up  into  the  middle  Region  of  the  Air,  and  set  out  in  different 
Forms;  as  Rain,  Snow,  Wind,  Thunder  and  Lightening,  Blazing  Stars, 
etc.  *  *  *  And  these  are  either  Airy,  Fiery,  or  Watery.  Airy 
Meteors  are  those  that  are  bred  of  flatuous  and  spirituous  Exhalations 
or  Vapours,  as  Winds,  etc.  Fiery  Meteors  are  such  as  consist  of  a 
fat  sulphurous  kindled  Smoak,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  as 
Ignis  fatuuSy  commonly  call'd  Will  of  the  Wisp;  Dra^o  volans,  or  the 
flying  Dragon;  Trahs,  or  the  Beam;  Thunder  and  Lightning,  etc. 
Watery  Meteors  are  made  up  of  Vapors,  or  watery  Particles,  separated 
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from  each  other  by  the  means  of  Heat,  and  variously  modified,  as 
Rain,  Hail,  Snow,  Dew,  etc."  In  the  caption  to  Psalm  CXLVII  we 
read:  "The  prophet  exhorteth  to  praise  God  *  *  for  his  power 
over  the  meteors,"  where  the  word  is  used  in  this  general  sense;  but 
in  common  use  the  word  meteor  now  means  a  blazing  body  passing 
across  the  sky,  although  meteorology  retams  the  general  meaning. 

''  To  ride  a  hobby  "  is  a  phrase  used  to  denote  a  narrow-mindedness 
that  clings  to  one  idea.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how  this  idea  origin- 
ated. "  Hobblers^  certain  Irish  Knights  that  us'd  to  serve  upon  Hob- 
bies, a  sort  of  light  horsemen;  also  men  who  by  their  holding  of 
particular  Lands,  were  bound  to  keep  a  little  light  Nag,  to  give  notice 
of  any  Invasion  by  Enemies  or  other  Perils  on  the  Seacoast."  Hobby 
denotes  the  aforesaid  Irish  nag,  although  it  has  high-born  kindred, 
being  related  to  the  Greek  hippos. 

To  admit  a  mistake  and  to  make  all  possible  endeavor  to  correct  it 
is  called  "  making  the  amende  honorable^  Our  author  shows  what 
this  meant  originally:  "  Honorable  Amends^  a  disgraceful  Punishment, 
when  an  offender  is  delivered  up  to  the  Hangman,  who  strips  him  to 
his  shirt,  and  after  having  put  a  Rope  about  his  Neck,  with  a  Wax 
Taper  in  his  Hand,  leads  him  to  the  Court,  or  before  the  next  Church, 
where  he  is  bound  to  beg  Pardon  of  God.  the  Queen,  and  the  Court, 
for  the  Offense  he  has  committed."  This  is  a  more  thoroughgoing 
operation  than  a  half-hearted  apology  in  the  newspaper. 

A  deed  for  land  usually  begins  with  the  words,  "  This  Indenture." 
To  indent  is  make  toothed  or  notched.  But  wh}*^  is  a  deed  called  an 
indenture?  Because  in  former  times  a  deed  was  in  two  parts,  to  be 
cut  into  by  a  waved  line,  and  one  part  given  to  each  party.  It  would 
thus  be  impossible  to  forge  the  deed  without  detection,  as  the  inden- 
tures would  not  fit  each  other.  The  articles  by  which  an  apprentice 
is  bound  are  also  called  indentures  for  the  same  reason.  So  our  author 
says:  *' /nden^wre,  a  writing  that  contains  some  contract  or  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  Persons,  being  indented  on  the  top  and 
answering  to  another  copy,  which  comprehended  the  same  Covenants 
and  Articles,  to  be  kept  by  the  other  Party."  While  on  this  subject^ 
let  us  notice  one  or  two  other  words  in  the  same  connection.  A  deed 
is  a  thing  done;  how  then  does  it  signify  a  writing  by  which  some 
right  is  conveyed?  The  word  originally  signified  "  the  effect  of  a  con- 
tract or  agreement  made  between  man  and  man,"  and  was  thus  prop- 
erly an  abstract  term;  but  the  abstract  soon  passed  into  the  concrete, 
and  denoted  the  instrument  containing  the  agreement.     We  speak  of 
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a  man^s  farm  as  his  premises.  Premises  denote  things  premised,  but 
by  the  same  process,  the  words  of  the  deed,  A«ec  prcmnissa^  referring  to 
the  names  of  the  parties  and  the  things  granted,  set  out  in  full  at  first 
and  then  referred  to  as  the  premises,  came  to  denote  the  appurtenances 
of  a  house,  the  adjoining  land,  and  generally  the  whole  inclosure  of  a 
property.  So  also  a  fo^,  as  a  village  lot,  is  derived  from  the  old  Saxon 
custom  of  dividing  shares  in  the  public  domain  by  lot,  as  was  also  done 
by  the  early  settlers  in  this  country. 

Indolent  now  means  lazy.  Originally  it  meant  ^*  one  who  feels  no 
pain,^^  that  is,  one  who  takes  no  pains  to  do  anything.  This  active 
use  of  the  verb  pain  is  now  obsolete.    Chaucer  says  of  his  Nun: 

She  peynede  hire  to  countrefete  cheere 
Of  court,  and  ben  estatlich  of  manerc. 

"  Manure^  to  fatten  or  to  Till  the  Ground,  to  work  and  labour  the 
earth  with  the  hand."  Here  we  have  the  original  use  of  the  word, 
which  is  the  same  as  maneuvre — that  is,  handwork.  To  maneuvre  is 
to  manipulate;  to  manure  is  to  manipulate  the  soil,  and  includes  all 
the  labor  put  upon  it  to  fit  it  for  crops. 

The  word  March  means  the  borders  or  marches;  to  march  is  to  go 
(to  the  border),  and  hence  to  go  to  war;  and  because  of  the  measured 
tread  of  soldiers,  it  denotes  a  stately  manner  of  walking.  Market  is  a 
part  of  the  march  set  apart  for  .purposes  of  trade,  each  party  bringing 
their  goods  to  a  neutral  ground  that  no  advantage  may  be  taken  by 
either.  We  retain  this  idea  of  the  word  when  we  denote  by  it  a  place 
out  of  doors  where  goods  are  sold  or  bartered.  From  nmrch^  or  bor- 
der, comes  mark^  a  line,  that  which  limits,  and  hence  any  such  line; 
also,  a  mark  put  upon  anything  to  designate  it.  The  etymology  of 
these  words  is  given  differently  in  Webster,  but  see  Leo's  Angel- 
Saechisches  Glossar.,  544,  22;  Ettmueller,  id.,  206. 

One  more  faulty  etymology  from  Webster:  He  says  "Windrow,  from 
wind  and  row."  What,  we  ask,  has  this  to  do  with  wind?  Nothing  in 
the  world.  The  d  is  epenthetic,  like  the  d  in  kindred,  Anglo-Saxon 
kyn-raed;  so  also  thunder,  A.-S.  thunor.  The  word,  then,  is  win-row: 
And  win  is  an  abridged  form  of  itain  — wagon;  our  word,  then,  is 
wain-row,  or  wagon-row — hay  laid  in  a  row  so  as  to  be  loaded  on  a 
wain.    Etiam  Homerus  nutat. 

Menial  has  now  the  meaning  of  servile,  with  somewhat  of  an  idea 
of  degradation,  but  the  force  of  the  term  has  suffered  from  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  were  formerly  thus  called,  and  from  denoting  the 
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highest  rank  of  servant,  one  admitted  to  the  family,  has  come  to  de- 
note the  lowest  kind  of  service.  In  1706,  its  meaning  was  given  thus: 
''''Menial^  belonging  to  the  Household  or  Family;  as  a  menial  servant^ 
i.  e.,  one  that  lives  within  the  walls  of  his  Master's  Dwelling  house.'' 
From  old  French  mesnee^  a  family.  The  degradation  of  words  often 
tells  quite  a  history.  The  word  miscreant  means  simply  an  unbelieTer, 
but  all  the  religious  abhorrence  of  heresy  is  shown  by  the  present  ap- 
plication of  the  word  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  rascals.  Phillips 
gives  ^^  Miscreant^  an  Infidel  or  unbeliever;  one  that  is  tainted  with 
heresy,  or  embraces  a  false  Beligion.^^  Johnson  adds  as  a  second  defi- 
nition, "  a  vile  wretch."  Worcester  marks  the  first  as  obsolete,  and 
gives  as  the  present  definition,  "a  vile  wretch;  a  villain;  a  rufl&an.*' 
Similarly  villain  meant  at  first  only  villager;  and  boor  only  a  farmer. 
On  the  other  hand,  certain  words  show  a  gradual  advance  in  mean- 
ing; as  ^^  Morale  belonging  to  Manners  or  Civility.  The  Moral  of  a 
Fable,  i.  e.,  the  application  of  it  to  Men's  Lives  and  Manners."  From 
denoting  manners,  it  passed  to  denote  good  manners,  and  finally  to 
denote  correct  spiritual  behavior,  instead  of  correct  bodily  carriage. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  nearly  all  religious  terms;  e.  g.,  pried 
means  an  aged  man;  deacon^  a  servant.  Titles  of  office  show  the  same 
tendency  as  marshal,  literally  horse-servant;  king,  father;  queen, 
mother;  earl,  a  man,  a  laboring  man,  etc.  So,  also,  the  word  tavern 
meant,  originally,  a  hut,  as  in  the  lines  of  Horace: 

"  Pallida  Mors  aequo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  tabernas 
Regumque  turres." 

We  novv  use  the  diminutive  tabernacle  to  denote  a  large  building, 
especially  one  used  for  religious  purposes,  as  "  Moody's  Tabernacle," 
at  Chicago. 

Quite  a  history  of  morals  and  manners  might  be  deduced  fi:x)m  the 
history  of  words.  S.  H.  Carpenter. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 


^•— 


Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man  but  as  the  reward  of  labor.  It 
argues,  indeed,  no  small  strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in  habits  of  in- 
dustry without  the  pleasure  of  perceiving  those  advances,  which,  like 
the  hand  of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly  approaches  to  their 
point,  yet  proceed  so  slowly  as  to  escape  observation. 
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COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND. 

My  observations  during  the  last  year,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
refute  the  old  objection  to  obligatory  education,  that  ^'  the  labo^ng 
classes  won^t  stand  it/^  In  all  the  county  and  state  conventions  of 
the  labor  unions  recently  held  in  Connecticut,  resolutions  have  been 
adopted  in  favor  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  prevention 
of  illiteracy.  Mixing  much  with  the  laboring  classes  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  school  attendance,  I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
their  growing  appreciation  of  education,  whether  Americans,  Germans, 
Swedes,  or  Irish.  In  England,  the  various  labor  organizations  ear- 
nestly advocate  compulsory  education.  The  opposition  comes  from 
the  comparatively  few  landholders,  the  politicians  and  large  farmers. 
In  Glasgow,  where  the  coercive  regime  is  in  full  vigor,  but  fifty-one 
penalties  have  been  inflicted  in  three  years.  In  Birmingham,  where 
the  proportion  of  illiteracy  was  far  larger  than  in  Glasgow,  greater 
exertions  have  been  requisite  to  vanquish  the  apathy  of  parents.  In 
Scotland,  education  has  long  been  well  nigh  universal,  while  the 
poorer  classes  in  England  and  Wales  were  sunk  in  ignorance.  Under 
the  existing  law,  the  regulation  of  attendance  is  left  to  the  local  school 
boards.  Recent  interviews  with  prominent  friends  of  education  in 
England  and  Scotland  satisfied  me  that  public  sentiment  is  rapidly 
•growing  in  favor  of  making  compulsion  universal  in  its  application. 
I  could  learn  of  no  signs  of  reaction  in  any  town  where  it  had  been 
adopted,  but  was  assured  that  in  the  school  boards  of  London,  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  many  other  large 
towns,  there  is  not  now  left  a  single  opponent  to  thir  plan.  Through- 
out Britain,  experience  has  converted  many  objectors  to  friends. 

Sir  Charles  Reed,  president  of  the  London  school  board,  gave  me 
last  summer  some  statements  which  happily  illustrate  the  good  influ- 
ence of  compulsory  education  in  that  great  metropolis.  The  new 
system  went  into  operation  in  1871.  The  school  census  then  taken 
enumerfited  574,693  children  of  school  age,  and  needing  elementary 
education.  For  these  children  only  262,259  school  places  were  at  that 
time  provided,  and  there  were  312,434  mote  children  than  places. 
Over  two  hundred  new  school  houses  have  been  provided  since  that 
time,  and  now  the  board  schools  and  voluntary  schools  have  accom- 
modations for  505,323.  The  compulsory  law  has  worked  with  little 
friction  and  marked  success.  As  a  result,  there  has  already  been  a 
2  — V0L.VIIL  — 11 
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very  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  juvenile  crime  and  pauper- 
ism. The  magistrates  of  London  and  the  commissioners  of  police 
have  all  borne  cordial  testimony  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  great 
diminution  of  juvenile  offenses,  and  that  every  gang  of  young  thieve 
known  to  the  police  has  been  broken  up.  The  superintendent  of  the 
HoUoway  prison  says  the  juvenile  criminals  have  yearly  decreased^  so 
that  instead  of  136  males  and  21  females  admitted  in  1869,  the  num- 
bers for  the  last  year  were  only  28  males  and  no  females.  In  1871, 
Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  the  father  of  the  new  educational  bill,  said  to  me: 
^^  In  America,  you  can  have  little  idea  of  our  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
these  myriads  of  street  Arabs  in  London,  who  are  so  degraded  and 
ignorant  that  they  and  their  parents  alike  can  appreciate  neither  the 
evils  of  ignorance  nor  the  advantages  of  education.^'  One  of  the  in- 
spectors now  says:  "  These  street  Arabs  sit  side  by  side  with  the  sons 
of  industrious  citizens,  and  so  healthful  is  the  tone  of  the  school  that 
complaints  are  seldom  heard.  These  schools  are  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest and  first  importance,  receiving  children  from  indigent  and 
neglected  homes,  and  supplying  all  perhaps  that  they  will  ever  obtain 
of  moral  training  and  cultivation  in  head  and  heart.  No  one  can 
continue  to  visit  these  schools,  and  notice  the  sad  state  of  these  chil- 
dren at  the  outset,  without  observing  the  gradual  ameliorating  efPeds 
of  the  care  bestowed  upon  them." 

By  invitation  of  Sir  Charles  Reed,  I  witnessed  in  July  last,  the 
gathering  of  5,000  of  these  children  in  Crystal  Palace.  The  sj^ectacle 
of  so  many  children  seated  in  ascending  tiers  in  a  semi-ampitbeater, 
near  the  great  organ,  was  itself  inspiring,  and  the  grand  choral  sing- 
ing, especially  considering  the  brief  period  of  their  school  attendance, 
was  excellent.  Besides  the  5,000  singers  there  was  an  enormous 
crowd  of  other  children  and  their  parents;  the  total  number,  said  the 
president  of  the  board,  was  over  30,000.  The  Crystal  Palace  Company 
gave  free  admission  to  the  children.  Tom  Hughes,  the  president  of 
company,  made  a  speech  of  cordial  welcome  to  all,  and  congratulated 
and  commended  the  school  board  that  had  already  accomplished  so 
noble  a  work.  The  main  speech  was  given  by  Lord  Sanden,  a  single 
sentence  of  which  indicates  the  moral  influence  already  exerted  by  the 
London  schools.  "  When  we  think  of  the  future  of  the  children  be- 
fore us,  in  the  various  lots  in  life  which  will  become  theirs,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  deeply  affected,  or  to  look  at  these  children  without 
being  grateful  to  Sir  Charles  Reed  and  his  colleagues,  for  bringing 
these  children  into  school,  who  might  otherwise  have  been  left  in  the 
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streets,  a  plague*^ to  their  parents  and  a  danger  hereafter  to  the  state." 
Similar  facts  might  be  given  as  the  good  influence  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation in  other  cities  of  England,  and  especially  in  Birmingham,  the 
headquarters  of  the  National  Educational  League  —  an  association 
embracing  such  men  as  George  Dixon,  M.  P.,  and  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  — 
which  has  been  active  and  influential  in  the  advocacy  of  educational 
reforms.  Visiting  most  of  the  schools  of  that  city  last  summer,  I 
gained  ample  proofs  of  the  good  effects  of  obligatory  instruction  as 
there  rigidly  applied.  —  B.  G.  Northrop,  Sec.  Cotin.  State  Bd.  Ed,,  in 
Barnes'  Ed.  Monthly. 


-•-•-«- 


HIRING  THE  TEACHER. 


TO  school  officers  akd  parents. 


In  a  few  more  weeks  our  winter  schools  throughout  the  country 
will  be  in  session.  We  speak  particularly  of  the  district  schools  out- 
side of  our  cities  and  towns.  It  is  of  them  we  wish  to  write,  and  to 
them  we  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  school  officers  and  parents,  and 
to  whom  we  now  address  ourselves.  Soon  you  will,  if  you  have  not 
already,  employ  a  teacher  to  preside  for  the  next  three  or  four  months 
over  the  children  of  your  district,  and  in  making  your  selection  you 
should  use  great  care,  for  the  few  short  months  are  of  more  than  or- 
dinary importance  to  your  children's  future;  for  many  of  them  only 
enjoy  this  blessing  during  the  winter  months,  all  of  their  time  before 
and  after  this  being  taken  up  by  the  labor  of  the  farm;  and  what  time 
they  have  for  school  purposes  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  the 
school  director  will  neglect  an  important  duty  if  he  does  not  try  to 
secure  the  most  competent  teacher  that  he  can,  for  the  means  at  hand. 
Many  of  our  school  officers  seem  more  anxious  to  procure  the  "  kind^' 
than  qualified.  That  is,  they  dwell  strongly  on  the  sex;  they  want 
only  a  man,  and  do  not  seem  to  care  so  much  about  the  other  qualifi- 
cations if  their  teacher  is  only  of  the  masculine  gender.  Now,  for  our 
life,  we  cannot  see  why  this  distinction  should  be  so  strongly  drawn 
in  selecting  a.teacher,  for  our  experience  is  that,  as  a  rule,  our  female 
teachers  are  just  as  efficient  as  male,  and  to  this  point  in  particular 
we  have  given  our  careful  attention  for  the  past  three  years.  We, 
instead  of  being  anxious  about  the  sex,  would  be  more  anxious  about 
the  scholarship,  morality  and  progressiveness  of  the  party  we  wish  to 
employ.    We  would  want  to  know  if  the  teacher  had  advanced  in  his 
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or  her  grade  of  scholarship,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  if  he 
or  she  had  been  teaching  so  long  as  that,  as  we  would  not  employ  the 
teacher  who  just  lived  and  did  not  advance.    No,  indeed,  we  would 
not  want  our  children  under  such  a  teacher;  neither  would  we  want, 
nor  would  we  employ,  the  teacher  who  did  not  attend  our  Normal 
Institutes,  and  was  a  regular  attendant  besides;  not  one  who  would 
simply  enroll  and  stay  a  day  or  tvro,  but  the  one  who  was  there  firom 
first  to  last,  and  was  part  of  the  institute  itself,  part  of  its  life^  we 
might  say,  and  of  whom  the  superintendent,  conductor  and  other 
teachers  in  the  Normal  could  say:    *^  That  teacher  is  trying  to  make 
something  of  himself;  that  teacher  is  interested  in  his  work.^^    This 
would  be  by  far  a  greater  recommendation  to  us  than  simply  the  sex. 
We  say  here  to  school  officers,  and  we  say  it  with  emphasis,  that 
where  you  find  the  teacher  does  not  attend  the  institute,  when  he  can 
attend,  you  will  find  the  teacher  who  is -dead  to  progress,  one  who  is 
receding  instead  of  moving  forward,  one  who  is  teaching  for  the  money 
alone;  and  the  money  paid  for  his  work  is  money,  in  many  instances, 
worse  than  thrown  away,  and  would  much  better  have  been  given— 
if  it  could  have  been  legally  done  —  to  the  poor  of  your  neighborhood, 
than  to  have  been  expended  in  the  way  it  was.    But  we  are  glad  to 
notice  that  the  feeling,  onee  so  prevalent,  that  only  males  should 
teach  our  schools,  is  losing  ground,  and  qualifications  are  now  moie 
looked  at  than  whether  the  applicant  for  the  school  is  an  Adam  or 
Eve,  and  we  hope  in  the  near  future,  not  sex,  but  ability  and  moralitj 
alone  will  be  what  all  of  our  directors  ask  for  when  they  employ  the 
teacher.    We  do  not,  by  any  means,  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  any  of  our  school  officers  would  employ  a  teacher  whom  they 
considered  morally  bad,  but  that  too  much  stress  is  placed  upon  what 
we  are  satisfied  is  of  minor  importance,  and  the  important  qualifica- 
tions often  lost  sight  of  in  their  anxiety  to  procure  a  male  to  preside 
over  their  school.  —  Iowa  Central  School  Journal 


■•  •  • 


Wordsworth  said  one  day  to  Charles  Lamb,  that  he  considered 
Shakespeare  greatly  overrated.  '^  There  is  an  immensity  of  trick  in 
all  Shakespeare  wrote,^^  he  said,  ^*  and  people  are  taken  by  it.  Now, 
if  I  had  a  mind,  I  could  write  exactly  like  Shakspeare."  *'  Ah!  I  see,'* 
answered  Lamb,  quietly,  "  it  is  only  the  mind  that  is  wanting/^ 
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HOW  TO  COMMENCE  SCHOOL. 

First,  get  a  good  ready.  In  this  we  refer  not  to  the  general  prepara- 
tion for  your  vocation,  which  every  true  teacher  makes,  but  to  the  es- 
pecial preparation  for  this  particular  day's  work.  If  possible,  visit  the 
neighborhood  and  school-house  some  days  before  school  is  to  com- 
mence. If  this  is  not  practicable,  be  sure  to  be  in  the  school- room 
before  any  of  the  scholars,  on  that  eventful  first  day  of  school.  Ac- 
quaint yourself  fully  with  every  nook  and  cranny  of  your  future  do- 
main, and  see  that  all  is  in  just  as  good  order  as  possible.  Sweep  the 
floor  if  necessary;  dust  the  seats;  clean  off  the  blackboard;  wind  the 
clock,  if  there  be  one,  and  set  it  going  right.  Lest  there  should  be 
no  dusters,  rubber  or  chalk  provided,  it  will  be  well  to  take  these 
necessary  articles  with  you.  If  the  room  is  furnished  with  them,  so 
much  the  better;  if  not,  and  you  follow  this  advice,  you  will  thank 
me  for  it  before  the  day  is  over.  That  lictle  bit  of  chalk  in  your 
pocket  will  prove  a  powerful  ally  in  that  first  day's  work.  You  know 
Dr.  Hart's  saying:    "The  best  school  is  founded  upon  chalk." 

Make  the  room  not  only  as  neat,  but  as  cheer}'^  as  possible.  A  glass 
of  flowers  upon  your  table  will  brighten  it  up  wonderfully.  If  you 
have  pictures  or  mottoes  for  the  walls,  be  sure  they  are  in  place  be- 
fore the  first  scholar  arrives.  You  know  the  force  of  first  impressions. 
Be  sure  to  have  all  your  own  belongings  in  proper  place  and  trim  — 
the  books  you  will  need,  pen,  ink,  pencil  paper,  etc.  These  seem 
trivial  things  to  mention,  but  they  are  not  so.  Everything  may  be 
thrown  into  confusion  by  so  slight  a  matter  as  your  having  to  sharpen 
a  lead-pencil  when  you  ought  to  be  doing  something  else. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  that  you  should  make  the  impression  upon 
your  scholars  that  you  are  perfectly  ready  for  whatever  is  to  be  done. 
It  is  a  species  of  "  fore-handedness  "  as  valuable  in  a  school  room  out 
west,  as  upon  a  farm  in  Yankee-land.  It  has  a  great  effect  in  setting 
a  school  down  to  steady  work. 

As  the  children  come  in,  make  their  acquaintance  as  naturally  and 
pleasantly  as  possible.  Don't  try  to  "  put  on  "  anything  for  the  oc- 
casion, for  children  are  keen-eyed,  and  will  quickly  see  through  shams 
and  despise  you  for  them,  but  if  you  have  a  real  hearty  desire  to  be 
friendly  with  them  they  will  meet  you  half  way.  If  you  can  engage 
them  in  any  little  service  for  you,  it  will  help  on  the  acquaintance 
amazingly.    Just  here  let  me  say  that  if  you  have  any  of  that  "  dig- 
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nity "  which  some  people  think  it  necessary  for  teachers  to  carry 
around  with  them  in  order  to  keep  their  scholars  at  a  proper  distance 
—  well,  just  put  it  in  your  pocket,  or  keep  it  out  of  my  school-room* 

Meanwhile,  learn  as  many  of  the  children's  names  as  possible;  make 
it  a  point  to  master  these  names  and  associate  them  with  the  right 
faces  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  will  never  gain  complete  control  of 
your  school  until  you  can  call  each  child  by  name  properly  and 
promptly.  The  average  boy  or  girl  resents  being  called  *'  Bub"  or 
"  Sis,"  and  has  very  little  respect  for  a  teacher  who  can  not  learn 
names  in  a  reasonable  time.  "  How  can  he  expect  to  teach  us  any- 
thing if  he  cannot  learn  such  an  easy  thing  himself!" 

At  precisely  nine  o'clock  call  the  school  to  order.  Do  it  as  quietly 
as  possible.  If  the  children  are  all  in  the  school-room,  near  you,  a 
slight  tap  of  the  bell,  just  one,  or  of  the  pencil  upon  the  table  will 
be  sufficient.  Right  here  a  suggestion:  In  all  your  school  work  do 
everything  with  just  as  little  noise  as  possible.  If  you  wear  squeaky 
shoes,  or  jingle  the  bell,  or  pound  the  desk,  or  slam  the  doors,  or  talk 
loudly  or  much,  you  cannot  have  a  quiet,  orderly  school. 

The  children  will  choose  their  own  seats.  Let  them  do  so,  and 
make  no  changes  except  for  very  good  reasons.  Never  thwart  a  child 
when  you  can  avoid  it.  Some  teachers  do  so  seemingly  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  show  their  authority.  "  Verily,  thej'  have  their  re- 
ward." A  feeling  of  antagonism  is  aroused  which  puts  the  children 
upon  one  side  and  the  teacher  upon  the  other;  thus,  at  the  outset, 
destroying  that  unity  without  which  no  school  can  be  a  success. 

If  possible,  open  the  exercises  with  singing.  Choose  some  wide- 
awake Sunday-school  song  that  the  children  know  and  in  which  they 
will  join  heartily;  singing  thus  together  helps  to  break  down  any 
wall  of  partition  there  may  be,  and  to  unify  the  school.  Then  read 
a  few  verses  of  Scripture,  and  ask  the  children  to  join  you  in  repeating, 
reverently,  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Let  the  hands  be  folded  during  ibis 
exercise,  every  head  bowed,  and  every  word  be  spoken  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. This  method  of  openin^g  school  seems  most  beautiful  and 
appropriate,  and  outside  of  the  large  cities  there  are  few  districts 
where  objection  will  be  made  to  it. 

"Shall  I  make  a  little  speech  to  my  scholars  at  the  beginning?" 
asks  one.  That  depends.  If  you  are  perfectly  certain  you  can  make 
a  good  speech  on  the  occasion  and  have  really  something  to  say,  say 
it.  But  if  you  have  the  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  concerning  your 
ability  in  this  line,  leave  speech-making  to  the  politician,  for  children 
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are  the  most  pitiless  of  critics,  and  a  failure  would  make  you  ridicu- 
lous. If  you  have  never  tried  it,  you  have  no  idea  how  diflScult 
speech-making  is  with  two  score  of  bright  eyes  fastened  upon  you, 
and  a  score  of  matter-of-fact  little  brains  weighing  every  word  in  odd 
little  balances  of  their  own  contriving.  They  will  not  appreciate 
your  "flights  of  fancy;"  should  you  attempt  to  "soar  up  like  an 
eagle,"  an  unsympathetic  giggle  may  bring  you  "  down  like  a  tin  cup." 
And  it  is  equally  hazardous  to  court  their  favor  by  comparing  your 
pupils  to  ''  lambs  of  the  flock,"  doves,  or  any  such  objects  in  natural 
history  as  poetry  and  imagination  have  idealized.  Such  things  are 
apt  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  children  much  the  same  fate  which 
Samivel  Weller,  Sen.,  meted  out  to  the  "  hangel,"  in  his  son's  im- 
mortal valentine. 

However,  don't  think  I  would  discourage  speech-making;  I  am  only 
warning  you  against  some  dangers  attending  it. 

Not  being  fluent  in  speech  myself,  I  have  always  found  that  at  the 
opening  of  school,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  "  deeds  are  better  things  than 
words  are  ;  "  so,  instead  of  telling  the  children  what  we  propose  to  do 
we  just  commence  doing  it.  Now  is  seen  the  advantage,  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  getting  a  good  ready. 

As  this  brings  us  back  to  our  starting  point,  it  seems  a  good  place 
to  stop.  Another  time  I  may  have  some  more  suggestions  to  make 
upon  this  subject.  —  Mary  Allen  West,  in  Ed,  Weekly. 


-«-•-♦- 


HOW  SCHOOL  WAS  OPENED. 

The  Webster  school  house  was  a  crazy  looking  edifice  that  stood  on 
the  comer.  It  had  been  painted  red  once,  but  that  was  a  long,  long 
time  since.  It  was  used  for  all  sorts  of  meetings,  musical,  religious, 
and  political,  and  this,  together  with  the  extraordinary  wear  and  tear 
it  received  at  the  hands  of  the  scholars,  gave  it  an  utterly  woe-begone 
look  that  is  beyond  all  description.  The  desks  had  been  cut  by  knives 
in  a  way  that  showed  most  extraordinary  investigating  abilities  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils;  they  cut  names,  they  bored  holes,  they  made 
vast  cavities  in  the  yielding  wood,  and  no  one  had  said  them  nay.  No 
curtains  at  the  windows,  no  mat  at  the  door,  no  broom  behind  the 
door;  the  stove  had  a  red  coat  of  rust  that  showed  it  had  endured  as 
high  a  degree  of  heat,  as  the  three  in  the  Babylonian  furnace.    But 
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even  that  did  not  keep  the  feet  of  the  scholars  warm,  for  the  cold 
winds  in  winter  had  as  free  course  underneath,  as  the  pigs  in  summer. 

The  new  man  was  Iion*hearted,  however.  In  fact,  he  had  been 
brought  up  to  these  things,  and  to  have  things  of  beauty  around  was 
of  no  consequence  to  him.  Monday  morning  came  around,  and  so  did 
he,  and  so  did  twenty-nine  children  of  all  sizes.  When  the  teacher 
arrived  he  found  Bill  Webster  had  brought  the  key,  and  had  opened 
the  temple  of  learning  to  the  youthful  aspirants;  that  then,  and  there- 
upon, there  had  been  an  immediate  rush  to  enter  its  portals,  and  that 
upon  gaining  the  interior  a  battle  had  ensued  between  the  said  BiU 
and  one  McGrath,  whose  father  had  a  brick-yard.  The  progress  of 
this  conflict  was  described  in  various  ways  as  is  common  among  veri- 
table historians.  First,  Bill  deployed  his  right  wing  and  then  his  left, 
but  McGrath  tried  a  new  pair  of  boots  in  the  nature  of  reserves  so 
effectually,  that  he  became  the  victor,  and  thereby  became  the  admi- 
ration of  all  the  small  boys  as  well  as  the  terror  of  all  the  girls. 

Yes,  the  opening  day  had  been  celebrated  by  a  sanguinary  conflict. 
The  new  teacher  heard  in  dismay  the  news  of  the  terrible  encounter. 
Nor  was  that  all  that  occurred  during  that  memorable  morning.  The 
stove  door  had  been  pried  from  its  hinges  and  lay  on  the^floor. 

"Who  did  that?" 

"  Peter  Wilson;  he's  been  a  throwing  it  at  Henry  Mansfield.'^ 

"  Where  is  Peter  ?    Fetch  him  in." 

Then  there  was  a  hole  seen  in  one  of  the  window  panes,  and  from 
some  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  projectiles,  the  new  man  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  had  been  caused  by  a  stone. 

"  Who  broke  that  window?  " 

"  Bill  Webster,"  said  the  children. 

From  the  best  information  he  could  gather,  the  facts  seemed  to  be 
that  Webster  delivered  a  parting  shot  with  a  pebble,  as  he  retreated 
to  lus  home,  that  had  come  through  the  window,  scattering  glass  in  all 
directions,  and  affording  a  fine  object  lesson  on  the  subject  of  brittle- 
ness.  The  new  man  saw  next  that  the  water  pail  was  without  a  bot- 
tom, and  in  that  condition  was  over  the  head  and  well  down  the 
shoulders  of  a  small  boy  who  had  difficulty  to  peer  at  him  over  its 
edge.  The  precise  object  of  thus  wearing  this  important  ntensil  the 
teacher  did  not  stop  to  ascertain,  whether  a  lunar  or  solar  eclipse  was 
to  be  thus  illustrated,  as  by  a  novel  apparatus. 

"  Take  off  that  pail  and  come  here,"  he  sternly  said. 

The  boy  was  unable  without  help  to  extricate  himself,  however. 
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The  bottom  of  the  pail  was  found  in  one  comer,  and  by  in&^enuity  the 
teacher  forced  it  into  its  place,  tightened  the  hoops,  and  bade  the  boy 
go  and  fetch  it  filled  with  water. 

"Where  shall  we  go  for  water?  Mr.  Clawson  (the  nearest  neigh- 
bor) said  he  wouldn't  have  us  at  his  well  any  more,  'cause  Charley 
Murphy  put  a  frog  in  it." 

The  names  of  other  well-owners  were  suggested  by  some  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  so  two  of  his  twenty-nine  were  soon  disposed  of  as  water- 
carriers. 

"  Take  your  seats,"  and  there  was  a  rush  made  for  the  desks. 

Now  in  every  school-room  there  is  a  post  of  honor —  the  best  seat 
—  and  in  the  Webster  school-house  it  was  in  one  corner.  It  would 
hold  only  two  pupils,  but  five  essayed  the  task  of  getting  into  it.  The 
new  man  knew  the  doctrine  of  incompressibility  too  well  to  look  on 
unconcerned. 

"  Gome  out,  all  of  you." 

Then  the  claims  of  various  students  were  listened  to.  One  had  sat 
there  when  school  closed,  another  had  been  there  most  of  the  time 
during  the  summer.  Finally,  the  seat  was  a.ssigned  to  Fanny  Qaylord 
and  Minnie  Webster.  Then  the  young  man  organized  a  reading  class 
in  the  Fifth  reader,  aad  Patrick  Henry's  oration  was  laid  out  in  fine 
style.  —  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Training  beginners  from  five  to  six  years  of  age  on  combination 
of  numbers  not  exceeding  ten,  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division.  Begin  with  counters  such  as  small  blocks  of  wood,  shells, 
com,  beans,  or  pebbles,  and  use  them  for  two  or  three  months,  until 
the  pupils  canmake  the  combinations  vnthout  the  aid  of  objects. 
[(Jrube  Method.] 

2.  After  from  three  to  six  months,  extend  the  combinations  to  20. 

3.  Teach  figures,  and  the  forms  of  written  arithmetic,  in  connection 
with  the  mental  work. 

4.  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  should  be  limited  to  operations 
in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  in  order  to  se- 
cure accurac}*  and  readiness.  Problems  and  analysis  come  properly 
when  the  reasoning  faculties  are  more  developed. 
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5.  If  a  text-book  is  used  by  the  pupils,  omit  all  puzzling  and  com- 
plicated problems,  and  all  questions  involving  large  numbers. 

6.  After  the  first  year,  teach  decimals  in  connection  with  whole 
numbers,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  adding  and  subtracting,  and  of  mul- 
tiplying and  dividing  them  by  whole  numbers.  Limit:  first  step, 
tenths^  second,  hundredths;  third,  thousandths. 

7.  In  the  second  and  third  years,  teach  common  fractions,  limited 
mainly  to  halves^  thirds,  fourths,  etc.,  to  twelfths.  Illustrate  simple 
operations  in  the  four  rules  by  means  of  apples,  crayons,  or  lines  upon 
the  blackboard. 

8.  Use  the  blackboard  yourself  for  the  purpose  of  giving  explana- 
tions or  models  of  methods. 

9.  Drill  your  pupils  at  the  board,  sending  up  one-half  the  class 
while  the  other  half  is  engaged  in  slate  work.  Give  both  divisions 
the  same  exercises,  and  insist  on  good  figures  and  neat  work. 

10.  Give  frequent  drills  in  addition,  —  the  operation  in  which  more 
mistakes  are  made  than  in  any  other. 

11.  Fix  every  new  operation,  or  principle,  by  long-continued  and 
frequently-repeated  drill. 

12.  Do  not  take  more  than  one  hour  a  day  for  arithmetic. 

13.  Depend  mainly  upon  slate  and  blackboard  drill  in  school,  rather 
than  upon  problems  to  be  worked  at  home. 

14.  Seldom  assign  home-lessons  in  arithmetic. 

15.  Accuracy  is  vastly  more  important  than  rapidity. 

16.  Mental  operations  should,  in  general,  precede  written  arithme- 
tic.   Later,  the  two  should  be  taken  together. 

17.  The  essential  operations  in  arithmetic,  which  all  pupils  should 
understand,  are  the  four  rules,  common  and  decimal  fractious,  the 
tables  of  weights  and  measures,  and  interest.  All  the  rest  of  the  text- 
book may  be  omitted  without  much  loss  by  all  but  high  school  pupils, 

18.  A  great  deal  that  passes  in  school  books  under  the  name  of  arith- 
metic consists  largely  of  schoolmasters'  exercises,  of  neither  practical 
nor  disciplinary  value. — John  Swett,  in  National  Journal  of  Ed. 


-•-♦-•- 


Children  do  not  reach  perfection  at  a  single  bound;  the  patience 
and  care  which  a  teacher  has  to  exercise  in  the  right  discipline  of  a 
large  school,  is  scarcely  realized  by  the  average  citizen. 
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Edison's  Early  Life.  —  This  remarkable  inventor,  of  whom  the 
the  public  has  recently  heard  so  much,  is  still  a  young  man,  having 
been  born  in  1847,  at  Milan,  Erie  county,  Ohio.  His  mother  was  of 
Scotch  parentage,  but  born  in  Massachusetts;  she  was  finely  educated, 
literary  and  ambitious,  and  had  been  a  teacher  in  Canada.  Young 
Edison's  only  schooling  came  from  his  mother,  who  taught  him  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  He  lost  his  mother  in  1862, 
but  his  father,  a  man  of  vigorous  constitution,  is  still  living,  aged 
seventy-four.  When  he  was  seven  years  old,  his  parents  removed  to 
Port  Huron,  Michigan.  The  boy  disliked  mathematics,  but  was  fond 
of  reading,  and  before  he  was  twelve  years  old  had  read  the  "  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,"  Hume's  "  England,"  and  Gibbon's  "  Rome."  He  early 
took  to  the  railroad,  and  became  a  newsboy  on  the  Grand  Trunk  line, 
running  into  Detroit.  Here  he  had  access  to  a  library,  which  he  un- 
dertook to  read  through;  but,  after  skimming  over  many  hundred 
miscellaneous  books,  he  adopted  the  plan  of  select  reading  on  subjects 
of  interest  to  him.  Becoming  interested  in  chemistry,  he  bought 
some  chemicals,  and  fixed  up  a  laboratory  in  one  of  the  cars.  An  un- 
fortunate combustion  of  phosphorus  one  day  came  near  setting  fire  to 
the  train,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  conductor  kicked  the 
whole  thing  out.  He  had  obtained  the  exclusive  right  to  sell  papers 
on  the  road,  and  employed  four  assistants;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this, 
he  bought  a  lot  of  second-hand  type,  and  printed  on  the  cars  a  little 
paper  of  his  own,  called  the  Grand  Trunk  Herald.  Getting  acquainted 
with  the  telegraph  operators  along  the  road,  he  took  a  notion  to  be- 
come an  operator  himself.  In  his  lack  of  means  and  opportunities,  he 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  making  his  own  apparatus  at  home.  A 
piece  of  stove  wire,  insulated  by  bottles,  was  made  to  do  service  as  the 
line-wire.  The  wire  forhis  electro-magnets  he  wound  with  rags,  and 
in  a  similar  way  perserved  until  he  had  the  crude  elements  of  a  tele- 
graph; but  the  electricity  being  wanting,  and  as  he  could  not  buy  a 
a  battery,  he  tried  rubbing  the  fur  of  cats'  backs,  but  says  that  elec- 
tricity from  this  source  was  a  failure  for  telegraphic  purposes.  —  Pop- 
ular  Science  Monthly. 


SEt  A  Good  Example.  —  The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  potent 
influence  determining  the  career  of  our  children,  is  our  own  conduct. 
We  have  little  reason,  and  no  right  to  expect  them  to  act  better  than 
we  give  them  an  example.    If  we  are  hasty,  violent,  unreasonable,  in- 
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temperate,  or  profane  in  our  speech,  careless  in  our  habits,  impure  in 
our  lives,  we  have  every  reason  to  expect  that  our  children  will  grow 
up  to  be  like  us.  Nay,  we  may  properly  fear  that  they  will  make  bad 
haste  to  distance  us  on  the  evil  road;  for  experience,  and  the  terror  of 
the  law,  and  a  wholesome  restraint  from  society,  keep  us  somewhat  in 
check.  To  the  child,  all  these  things  are  wanting.  Think  of  the 
effect  on  a  boy  of  seeing  his  father  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fight,  or  of 
hearing  him  threaten  to  kill  a  neighbor,  perhaps  a  member  of  his  own 
family!  This  is  the  kind  of  education  too  many  children  have  who 
are  growing  up  to  be  your  fellow  citizens  and  mine,  and  whom  some 
reckless  demagogue  will  try  to  persuade  ought  to  be  at  the  t^p  of 
society.  Think  of  the  influence  on  a  child  of  habitual  coarseness, 
harshness,  and  the  want  of  self-control  in  those  who  stand  to  him  as 
his  types  of  men  and  women!  Let  it  never  pass  out  of  our  thought; 
let  it  cling  to  us  and  haunt  us  day  by  day,  that  our  children  are  de- 
riving a  large  and  formative  part  of  their  education  from  our  daily 
manners,  and  especially  from  the  tone  of  our  daily  life.  The  spirit 
that  rules  us  creates  the  spirit  that  rules  them.  —  Rev.  I.  M.  Atwood. 


Hints  to  Teachers.  —  Have  a  clear,  well  defined  idea  of  the  kind 
of  a  school  you  want.  Have  in  mind  an  imaginary  model  school,  but 
do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  fail  many  times  before  you  attain  this; 
each  day's  determined  work  will  bring  it  nearer.  Teach  pupils  how 
to  study.  Teach  them  how  to  get  from  a  book  the  thoughts  which 
it  contains.  Much  time  is  wasted  in  getting  ready  for  work.  Too 
often  when  you  enter  the  room  there  is  the  appearance  of  getting 
ready  for  inspection.  Teach  pupils  to  attend  to  business;  to  do  the 
work  assigned  them  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time. 
In  hearing  recitations,  be  interested  yourself;  be  enthusiastic;  have  a 
soul  in  the  work.  If  you  are  obliged  to  punish,  do  it  out  of  school. 
If  anything  unpleasant  has  occurred  during  the  day  between  the 
teacher  and  any  of  the  pupils,  never  allow  the  school  to  close  without 
dropping  some  pleasant  word,  which  will  cause  all  to  leave  the  room 
with  good  feeling.  Cultivate  in  pupils,  as  far  as  possible,  self-respect 
and  self-government.  Never  attempt  to  ferret  out  mischief  without 
certainty  of  success;  better  let  it  pass  than  fail  in  the  attempt.-  In 
governing  your  school,  do  not  lower  yourself  to  the  level  of  your 
pupils,  but  always  be  dignified  and  gentlemanly  in  your  deportment, 
in  all  the  little  things  that  pertain  to  the  government  of  your  school, 
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thus  silently  and  imperceptibly  lifting  them  up  into  a  higher  man- 
hood. 


A  Mischievous  Theory.  —  There  is,  at  present,  in  the  line  of  edu- 
cation, a  certain  powerful  influence  at  work,  which  has  already  done 
much  mischief,  and  will  do  more,  if  not  speedily  checked.  This  new 
fangled  theory  has  boldly  declared  war  against  time-honored  principles 
and  systems,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  wise  and  the  good  of  all 
ages;  promises  to  the  young  an  education  in  half  the  time  required 
for  the  same  purpose  in  older  institutions;  dispenses  with  all  whole- 
some discipline  as  a  relic  of  barbarous  ages;  but  imparts  in  reality  a 
miserable  smattering  of  knowledge.  Superficiality,  feebleness  of  mind, 
and  a  lamentable  unfitness  for  grappling  successfully  with  the  reali- 
ties of  life  and  the  intricacies  of  science,  are  the  necessary  results  of 
this  ruinous  system.  As  the  present  is  the  full  development  of  the 
past,  and  contains,  at  the  same  time,  the  germ  of  the  future,  so  every 
higher  branch  of  study  throws  light  on  the  cognate  lower  one,  and 
prepares,  at  the  same  time,  the  way  for  mastering  the  next  higher 
branch.  The  student  who  can  go  only  one  or  two  years  to  school, 
should  not  try  to  graduate;  he  should  master  those  subjects  which  he 
takes  up.  By  so  doing,  he  disciplines  his  mind,  and  prepares  himself 
for  mastering  higher  branches  by  private  study.  —  Pres.  Denver  Col- 
lege, Ind, 


Encouraqb  Good  REAmNo.  —  Parents  cannot  be  too  vigilant  in 
caring  for  the  reading  of  their  children.  Teachers,  also,  can  largely 
influence  the  reading  of  their  pupils.  Oftentimes  a  reference  to  a  book 
by  the  teacher  will  cause  a  whole  class  to  read  it.  Children  should 
be  encouraged  to  have  a  good  book  where  it  can  be  taken  up  at  odd 
moments.  If  teachers  generally  would  devote  a  part  of  each  Friday 
afternoon  to  an  exercise  in  which  the  pupils  should  give  a  short  ac- 
count of  what  they  have  been  reading  during  the  week,  it  would  help 
implant  a  love  for  a  better  class  of  literature.  Of  course,  this  implies 
thought  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  since  no  teacher  can  im- 
plant a  love  for  good  reading  unless  he  enjoys  it  himself.  Let  a  per- 
son acquire  a  taste  for  good  reading  in  early  life,  and  the  longer  he 
lives  the  greater  his  desire  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  —  H.  M. 
Harrington,  Supt  Pub.  Schools,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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English  the  Language  of  the  Country.  — If  there  is  any  estab- 
lished law  of  national  life,  it  is  that  patriotism  depends  greatly  on  the 
assimilation  of  the  population  by  the  native  language.  The  Germany 
of  Europe  at  once  puts  in  operation  the  German  school  to  naturalize 
Alsace  and  Lorraine.  This  experiment  has  been  tested  in  three  re- 
markable instances  in  the  United  States:  In  the  old  Holland-Dutch 
region  of  New  York,  the  German  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
French  department  of  Louisiana.  In  each  of  these  localities  the  com- 
mon people  retained  their  ^^  mother  tongue  "  far  into  the  present  cen- 
tury, to  the  evident  disadvantage  of  all  concerned.  The  people  thus 
shut  up  in  the  prison  of  a  foreign  language,  grew  slowly  in  their  ap- 
prehension of  American  institutions.  The  districts  where  this  state 
of  education  prevailed  in  the  north,  were  the  dark  spots  during  the 
war,  and  are  still  half  a  century  behind  the  English-school  portions 
of  the  country  in  vital  American  citizenship.  This  republic  welcomes 
all  Germany  to  its  shores;  but  on  the  condition  that  the  German  is 
content  to  die,  and  rise  again  an  American,  at  least  in  his  children. 
The  English  is  the  language  of  this  republic,  and  is  to  be  made  so  in 
the  public  schools.  We  look  upon  this  polyglot  system  of  instruction 
as  on  some  other  western  crazes  —  the  delusion  of  an  imperfectly  as- 
similated community,  which  will  die  of  its  own  weight  ere  another 
generation.  —  National  Journal  of  Education. 


Newspapers  in  Schools.  —  The  introduction  of  newspapers,  in 
higher  classes,  two  or  three  times  during  the  week,  would  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  pupils,  and  would  assist  much  in  opening  to  them  the 
wide  world  around  them.  Then,  too,  the  very  errors  that  more  fre- 
quently creep  into  type  in  newspapers  than  in  more  carefully  printed 
books,  could  be  made  to  teach  their  lessons.  One  of  the  very  success- 
ful teachers  of  English  grammar  is  said  to  devote  an  hour  or  two  every 
week  to  the  detection  of  grammatical  and  typographical  errors  in 
newspapers,  and  his  pupils  take  greater  interest  in  this  than  in  almost 
any  other  feature  of  their  exercises  or  studies. —  C.  -4.  Morey^  Prin. 
Normal  School,  Winona^  Minn, 


Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing  army. 
If  we  retrench  the  wages  of  the  schoolmaster,  we  must  raise  those  of 
the  recruiting  sergeant.  —  Edward  Everett 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  The  county  board,  on  petition,  set  some  land  from  one  to^vn 
into  another,  thinking  thereby  to  transfer  it  from  one  school  district 
to  another.    Was  this  the  effect? 

A.  No;  a  county  board  has  nothing  to  do  with  school  districts. 
The  district  embraces  in  law  precisely  the  same  territory  that  it  did 
before,  but  by  change  of  town  lines  has  become  a  joint  district. 

Q.  The  town  board  ordered  an  alteration  of  a  district,  to  take  effect 
on  the  8th  of  December;  some  think  that  though  this  is  forbidden,  it 
will  take  effect  the  1st  of  April.    Is  this  a  correct  view  ? 

A.  No,  the  order  is  void  on  its  face.  It  is  of  no  force,  and  will 
have  no  force  at  any  future  time. 

Q.  A  certain  district  had  no  officers;  a  person  was  requested  to  act 
as  clerk  and  call  a  meeting;  he  did  so,  and  a  few  voters  assembled  and 
transacted  business;  may  it  be  regarded  as  legal? 

A.  Certainly  not;  there  is  no  way  in  which  a  district  that  has  lost 
its  organization  can  hold  a  lawful  meeting,  except  under  a  call  from 
the  town  board,  as  provided  in  section  419,  new  code — section  4,  old 
code. 

Q.  If  the  annual  meeting  is  held  at  an  illegal  time,  can  money  law- 
fully be  paid  to  a  teacher  hired  after  such  a  meeting? 

A.  The  illegality  of  the  meeting  does  not  extend  to  the  hiring  of  a 
teacher  afterwards.  If  a  new  member  of  the  board  was  illegally  elect- 
ed, that  can  be  set  right  by  appointment.  The  board  would  continue 
to  perform  its  duties,  as  far  as  it  had  the  means.  The  district  should 
have  a  special  meeting. 

Q.  Can  the  district  decide  as  to  the  grade  ot*  certificate  a  teacher 
must  hold  who  is  to  be  employed  in  the  school  ? 

A.  It  has  no  such  power.  It  can  only  say  whether  a  male  or  female 
teacher  shall  be  employed. 

DISTRICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  We  voted  for  director:  "Green"  had  3  votes  and  "Duxbury" 
3;  but  it  was  claimed  that  the  chairman  could  not  vote  unless  there 
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was  a  tie,  and  so  his  vote  was  struck  out  and  Oreen  declared  elected. 
Was  this  right? 

A.  No;  the  chairman  had  the  same  right  to  Tote  as  any  body. 
There  was  no  election.  If  the  town  clerk  now  appoints  a  director,  it 
will  settle  the  matter  in  a  proper  way. 

Q.  On  the  first  ballot,  one  "  Sugden  "  received  9  votes  and  "  J.  Phil- 
lips ^^  6.  There  being  two  Sagden's  present^  the  chair  granted  another 
ballot,  when  "  W.  Sugden  "  received  9  notes,  the  minority  refosing  to 
vote,  and  claiming  that  Phillips  was  elected.    Which  was  elected? 

A.  Sugden;  the  second  ballot  was  proper,  and  made  it  clear  that 
Sugden  was  the  choice  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  The  clerk  being  absent,  the  treasurer  elect  could  not  file  an  ^ 
proved  bond  in  season;  did  the  ofiice  become  vacant? 

A.  Tes,  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  The  law  supposes  he  might  have 
gone  to  the  clerk,  though  out  of  the  district,  or  have  written  to  him. 
He  can  be  appointed,  without  trouble,  it  is  presumed. 

Q.  Our  treasurer  was  set  out  of  the  district  into  another.  Is  he 
still  treasurer? 

A.  No;  the  office  is  vacant.  He  can  be  appointed  to  office  in  the 
district  where  he  now  lives;  do  you  imagine  he  can  hold  office  also  in 
a  district  where  he  does  not  live? 

Q.  Can  I,  as  clerk,  order  books  and  keep  them  for  the  scholars,  at 
cost? 

A.  If  the  district  has  authorized  the  board  to  purchase,  and  the 
board  wish  you  to  keep  and  furnish  the  books,  as  wanted,  it  will  be 
entirely  proper  for  you  to  do  so;  if- not,  you  had  better  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  (see  sec.  501,  new  code). 

Q.  Can  a  treasurer  elect  who  fails  to  file  his  bond  in  ten  days,  and 
whom  one  of  the  board  refuses  to  appoint,  be  appointed  by  the  town 
clerk? 

A.  It  would  not  be  unlawful;  whether  it  would  be  advisable,  would 
depend  on  circumstances. 

THE  DISTKICrr  BOAKD. 

Q.  If  a  district  votes  not  to  use  a  certain  geography,  can  the  board 
adopt  it? 

A.  The  vote  has  no  legal  force;  the  board  is  not  bound  by  it,  but  it 
might  be  discreet  not  to  disregard  it. 

Q.  If  a  districtvotes  to  have  a  male  teacher,  and  then  a  call  is  issued 
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for  a  special  meeting  to  reconsider,  but  the  board  meanwhile  hires  a 
male  teacher,  is  the  hiring  lawful? 

A.  It  must  be  so  considered.  It  might  or  might  not  be  discourte- 
ous to  those  asking  the  special  meeting,  but  a  board  is  not  bound  to 
await  such  delays. 

Q.  Would  a  board  be  sustained  that  should  suspend  a  pupil  for 
not  bringing  written  excuses  for  absence,  as  required  by  rule?  What 
are  the  decisions  ? 

A.  The  courts  sustain  school  boards  in  enforcing  rules  that  are 
really  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  school.  They  probably 
would  not  allow  a  board  to  insist  on  regular  attendance  as  a  condi- 
tion of  remaining  in  the  school,  because  it  would  be  deemed  an  in- 
fringement upon  the  natural  rights  of  the  parent.  And  it  may  be 
doubted,  therefore,  if  exclusion  from  school  would  be  sustained  for  the 
reason  you  mention. 

Q.  Is  a  board  liable  for  buying  books  for  the  school,  if  not  authorized 
by  the  district,  if  it  furnishes  them  to  the  pupils  at  cost,  and  is  not 
requested  to  buy  them,  by  the  publisher? 

A.  There  may  be  no  absolute  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
it  might  be  deemed  contrary  to  its  spirit;  and  why  should  they  assume 
an  authority  which  the  district,  if  it  likes  the  policy,  can  confer  upon 
them  at  its  pleasure? 

Q.  The  district  appointed  a  building  committee,  which  included  the 
board;  the  board  say  they  have  the  decision  of  matters;  how  is  it? 

A.  The  board  is  the  building  committee,  under  the  law  (sec.  434, 
new  code).  Other  persons  may  be  designated  by  the  district  to  ad- 
vise, to  procure  plans,  etc.,  but  not  to  decide  matters,  or  make  con- 
tracts, or  to  overule  the  board  in  so  doing. 

Q.  The  district  voted  8  months  school;  the  board  continued  the 
school  9;  was  it  lawful  —  who  foots  the  bill  for  the  extra  month? 

A.  The  board  had  no  authority  to  extend  the  term;  but  if  the  peo- 
ple used  the  services  of  the  teacher  thus  continued,  they  will  have  to 
pay  for  them.  The  time  to  object  to  a  stretch  of  power  by  a  board  is 
at  the  time  it  begins,  and  not  after  having  acquiesced  in  it  until  it  has 
ended. 

Q.  The  clerk  and  director  hired  a  teacher  without  consulting  the 
treasurer,  who  had  not  qualified;  was  the  action  valid? 

A.  As  a  general  principle,  the  first  business  of  the  board  in  case  of 
vacancy  is  to  have  it  filled.  The  board  would  not  be  justified  in  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  vacancy,  to  accomplish  some  purpose  of  their  own, 
nor  in  acting  hastily  while  the  treasurer  elect  was  obtaining  his  bonds- 
man. I  cannot  answer  more  definitely  without  a  further  knowledge 
of  circumstances. 

3  — V0L.VIIL  — 11 
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DECISION  BY  TflE  SUPREME  COURT. 

The  importance  of  the  decision  given  below  is  such  that  we  print  it  in  fall.  It 
will  settle  a  question  upon  which  there  has  been  uncertainty  of  opinion,  and 
serve  to  strengthen  materially  the  discipline  and  good  order  of  oar  public 
schools. 

It  will  be  noted,  that  besides  sustaining  very  clearly  the  power  of  the  teacher, 
when  necessary,  to  suspend  a  pupil  from  the  school,  the  Court  setsTorlh,  in  so 
many  words,  that "  the  law  gives  the  teacher  power,  in  proper  cases,  to  ioflict 
corporal  punishment  upon  refractory  pupils.  —  Edrs. 

AUGUST  TERM,  1878. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin,  ez  rd,  Austin  E.  Bubpee,  Hespandsntt  v$.  H.  W.  Bge- 

TON,  Appellant. 

The  relator  is  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Janesville,  and  the  defendant  is  the 
principal  in  charge  of  the  High  School  (so  called)  in  that  city. 

The  relator  presented  his  affidavit  to  the  circuit  court,  in  which  he  stated  and 
charged  in  substance,  that  on  the  13th  of  December,  1877,  the  defendant,  with- 
out lawf\il  authority  or  right,  and  without  legal  or  reasonable  excuse,  and  ooo- 
trary  to  the  known  wishes  of  the  relator,  suspended  and  expelled  from  said 
school,  the  relator's  son,  George,  Taged  about  sixteen  years,  who  had  theretofore 
been  a  pupil  therein;  that  the  defendant  has  reftised,  and  still  does  reftise,  to  ad- 
mit the  said  George  as  a  pupil  in  the  school ;  that  such  refusal  is  in  violation  of 
law  and  of  any  authority  vested  in  the  defendant^  which  refusal  is  greatly  to  (he 
ii\jury  and  damage  of  the  relator  and  George;  and  that  they  both  made  demtad 
of  the  defendant,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month,  that  he  readmit  George  as  s 
pupil,  but  the  defendant  refused  to  comply  with  such  demand. 

It  is  further  stated  in  the  affidavit  that  George  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be 
received  as  a  pupil,  and  that  there  is  ample  room  for  him  in  the  school,  and 
ample  facilities  for  his  retention  and  accommodation  as  a  pupil.  Also  that  the 
specific  cause  for  the  suspension  is  unknown  to  the  relator,  except  the  defendani 
informed  him  that  it  was  "  general  bad  conduct "  of  his  son.  The  relator  de- 
nies the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  avers  that  the  conduct  of  his  son  did  not  war- 
rant  his  suspension,  or  justify  the  defendant  in  his  refusal  to  readmit  him. 

On  this  affidavit  (which  stands  for  a  petition  or  relation)  the  court  aw^anled  an 
alternative  writ  of  mandamus,  commanding  the  defendant  forthwith  to  admit 
and  receive  George  as  a  pupil  in  said  school,  or  show  cause  to  the  contrar}'  on  a 
day  therein  named.  The  writ  was  duly  issued  and  served  on  the  defendant,  and 
is  dated  the  19th  of  the  same  month. 

To  this  writ  the  defendant  made  return,  in  which  he  admits  that  he  suspended 
George  from  the  privileges  of  the  school  for  continued  misconduct,  persisted  in 
by  him  after  patient,  kind,  and  friendly  advice  by  his  teachers  to  abstain  theie- 
from,  to  the  great  ii^ury  and  demoralization  of  his  class  and  other  pupils  Id  the 
school.  The  return  contains  numerous  specifications  of  disobedient  and  dis- 
orderlv  conduct,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  in  detail.  The  action  of  the 
defendant  after  the  suspension  of  George,  and  the  terms  upon  which  he  can  ob- 
tain readmission  to  the  school  are  stated  in  the  return  as  follows: 

**  That  his  suspension  from  the  privileges  of  the  said  High  School  was  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  of  the  city  of  Janesville,  on  the  said  ISth  day  of 
December,  A.  D.,  1877,  in  writing,  specifying  the  name  of  the  said  Gteoree  L 
Burpee,  the  pupil  suspended,  the  character  and  date  of  the  ofienses  for  which 
the  suspension  was  made,  the  date  of  the  suspension,  and  other  relevant  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  said  suspension,  and  the  said  Board  of  Education  did,  on 
the  said  13th  day  of  December,  1877,  and  on  the  dOth  day  of  December,  1877, 
and  continually  since  said  suspension,  approve,  ratify,  and  sanction  the  same, 
and  order  said  suspension  continued. 

"  That  on  the  same  day  of  said  suspension  this  defendant,  R  W.  Burton,  did 
also  give  immediate  notice  of  said  suspension  to  Austin  E.  Burpee,  the  parent 
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and  father  of  the  said  George  L.  Burpee,  the  said  suspended  pupil,  specifying 
the  name  of  the  suspended  pupil,  the  character  and  date  of  the  offenses,  for 
which  he  was  suspended,  the  date  of  suspension,  and  other  relevant  information 

in  relation  to  said  suspension." 

********** 

**  That  had  the  said  George  L.  Burpee  shown  any  desire  or  disposition  to  com- 
ply with  the  rules  and  regulations  aforesaid,  adopted  hy  said  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, he  would  not  have  l^en  suspended. 

"And  this  defendant  avers  upon  information  and  helief,  that  when  the  said 
Geoige  L.  Burpee  manifests  ana  expresses  res^ret  for  his  aforesaid  misconduct 
and  TOhavior  as  a  pupil  of  said  High  School,  and  makes  a  sincere  prouiise  of 
future  good  conduct,  and  by  complying  with  the  reasonable  rules  adopted  by 
said  Board  of  Education,  he  can  be  readmitted  as  a  pupil  in  said  High  School; 
and  this  defendant  as  teacher  and  superintendent  of  the  same  will,  on  such 
terms,  be  glad  to  have  him  readmitted  as  a  pupil  in  said  High  School. 

"Buthisreadmission  without  any  excuse  for  his  past  misconduct  aforesaid, 
or  any  promise  for  any  better  or  different  behavior  in  the  future  will  be  of  no 
benefit  to  him,  but  an  ii^ury,  and  will  tend  directly  and  speedily  to  the  subver- 
sion of  all  rules  and  regulations  for  the  good  order  and  government  of  said 
school,  and  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  High  School  itself" 

The  relator  interposes  the  following  demurrer  to  the  return : 

**  The  relator,  Austin  E.  Burpee,  demurs  to  the  return  and  answer  of  said  R. 
W.  Burton  to  the  alternative  writ  of  mandamus,  for  insufficiency  in  not  stating 
facts  sufficient  to  show  that  the  relator  is  not  entitled  to  the  peremptory  writ 
prayed  for. 

'*  Also  that  said  return  is  defective  and  insufficient  in  not  setting  forth  the 
rules  referred  to,  and  in  not  stating  the  time  when  said  rules  were  violated,  and 
how  and  wherein  violated,  and  also  in  not  statins  that  said  several  rules  were  all 
and  each  known  to  said  George  L.  Burpee,  before  the  alleged  violation  of  the 
same.  Also  that  said  return  is  not  verined.  Also  that  it  aoes  not  appear  by 
said  return  or  answer  that  the  expulsion  of  said  Burpee  was  at  all  necessary  to 
the  Kood  order  and  government  of  said  school.'* 

Auer  argument  ot  the  demurrer,  the  court  made  the  following  order: 

"This  matter  came  on  to  be  heard  on  the  return  and  answer  of  said  defendant 
to  the  alternative  writ  issued  herein,  the  relator  having  demurred  thereto,  and 
after  hearing  Jno.  Winans  in  support  of  said  demurrer,  and  J.  R.  Bennett,  Esq., 
in  opposition,  and  the  court  being  sufficiently  advised,  ordered:  That  the  de- 
murrer to  said  return  be  and  is  sustained,  with  leave  to  issue  a  peremptory  man- 
damus according  to  the  prayer  of  the  petition." 

All  of  the  proceedings  from  the  filing  of  the  return  to  the  final  order,  inclu- 
sive, were  had  on  the  2^  of  December,  1877. 

The  defendant  has  appealed  to  this  court  f^om  the  above  order. 

Lton,  J.  The  power  of  the  board  of  education  to  suspend  a  pupil  from  the 
privileges  of  the  school  under  its  charge,  and  even  to  expel  him,  for  persistent 
misconduct,  is  freely  conceded  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  relator.  That  the 
acts  of  misconduct  charged  against  the  relator's  son  in  the  defendant's  return 
to  the  alternative  writ  of  mandamus,  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  suspending 
him,  we  cannot  doubt.  And  moreover,  if  he  was  lawfully  suspended,  no  suffi- 
cient grounds  of  restoration  were  stated  in  the  affidavit  for  the  writ.  Indeed, 
the  return  shows  affirmatively  that  he  has  not  placed  himself  in  a  position  to  en- 
title him  to  restoration. 

On  the  argument  of  the  appeal,  counsel  informed  us  that  the  learned  circuit 
Judge  held  that  the  defendant  has  no  power  to  suspend » a  pupil  for  any  cause, 
such  power  being  vested  by  law  exclusively  in  the  board  of  education,  and  that 
the  demurrer  to  the  return  was  sustained  on  that  ground.  Whether  the  defend- 
ant has  such  power  of  suspension,  and  if  so,  wheUier  it  was  properly  exercised 
in  the  present  case,  are  the  controlling  questions  to  be  determined  on  this  appeal. 

While  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  of  a  public  school  is  subordinate  to 
the  school  board  or  board  of  education  of  his  district  or  city,  and  must  enforce 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  for  the  government  of  the  school, 
and  execute  all  its  lawful  orders  in  that  behalf,  he  does  not  derive  all  his  power 
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and  authority  in  the  school  and  over  his  pupilts  from  the  affirmative  action  of 
the  board.  He  stands  for  the  time  being  in  loco  pareiUiB  to  his  pupils,  and  be- 
cause of  that  relation  he  must  necessarily  exercise  authority  over  them  in  many 
things  concerning  which  the  board  may  have  remained  silent  In  the  schoo!, 
as  in  the  family,  there  exists  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  the  obligation  of  obedi- 
ence to  lawf\il  commands,  subordination,  civil  deportment,  respect  for  the  rights 
of  other  pupils,  and  fidelity  to  duty.  These  obligations  are  inherent  in  any 
proper  school  system,  and  constitute,  so  to  speak,  the  common  law  of  theschocS. 
£yery  pupil  is  presumed  to  know  this  law  and  is  subject  to  it,  whether  it  has  or 
has  not  been  re-enacted  by  the  district  board  in  form  of  written  rule?  and  regu- 
lations. Indeed,  it  woula  seem  impossible  to  ft*ame  rules  which  could  cover  all 
cases  of  insubordination  and  all  acts  of  vicious  tendency  which  the  teacher  is 
liable  to  encounter  daily  and  hourly. 

The  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  his  school,  and  for  the  progress, 
conduct,  and  deportment  of  his  pupils.    It  is  his  imperative  duty  to  maintain 

food  order,  and  to  require  of  his  pupils  a  faithfUl  performance  of  their  dnticL 
f  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  is  unfit  for  his  position.  To  enable  him  to  discharge 
these  duties  effectually,  he  must  necessarily  have  the  power  to  enforce  prompt 
obedience  to  his  lawful  commands.  For  this  reason  the  law  gives  him  the  power, 
in  proper  cases,  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  upon  refractory  pupils.  Bat 
there  are  cases  of  misconduct  for  which  such  punishment  is  an  inadequate 
remedy.  If  the  offender  is  incorrigible,  suspension  or  expulsion  is  the  only 
adeouate  remedy.  In  general,  no  doubt,  the  teacher  should  report  a  case  of  that 
kina  to  the  proper  board  for  its  action  in  the  first  instance,  it  no  delay  will 
necessarily  result  fVom  that  course  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school. 
But  the  conduct  of  the  recusant  pupil  may  be  such  that  his  presence  in  the 
school  for  a  day  or  an  hour  may  be  disastrous  to  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
and  even  to  the  morals  of  the  other  pupils.  In  such  a  case,  it  seems  absolutely 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  that  the  teacher  should  have  the  power  to 
suspend  the  offender  at  once  from  the  privileges  of  the  school ;  and  he  must 
necessarily  decide  for  himself  whether  the  case  requires  that  remedy.  If  he 
suspends  the  pupil,  he  should  promptly  report  his  action  and  his  reasons  there- 
for, to  the  proper  board.  It  will  seldom  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  a  district  school  to  exercise  this  power,  because  usually  he  can  commonicate 
readily  with  the  district  board,  and  obtain  the  direction  and  order  of  the  board 
in  the  matter.  But  where  the  government  of  a  public  school  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  education  (as  in  the  present  case)  with  a  more  numerous  membership 
than  district  boards,  and  which  holds  stated  meetings  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  the  facilities  for  speedy  communication  with  the  board  may  be  greatly 
decreased,  and  more  time  must  usually  elapse  before  the  board  can  act  upon  a 
complaint  of  the  teacher.  In  those  schools  the  occasions  which  require  the 
action  of  the  teacher  in  the  first  instance  will  occur  more  iVequently  than  in  tl^ 
district  schools.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  teacher  has,  in  a  proper  case, 
the  inherent  power  to  suspend  a  pupil  from  the  privileges  of  his  school,  unless 
he  has  been  deprived  of  the  power  by  the  affirmative  action  of  the  proper  board. 

In  the  present  case,  we  think  that  the  acts  of  misconduct  alleged  against  the 
relator's  son  in  the  return  to  the  alternative  writ,  were  of  a  character  which  jus- 
tified the  defendant  in  suspending  him  temporarily,  without  the  previous  wder 
of  the  board  of  education.  Although,  for  the  purposes  of  this  appeal,  the  speci- 
fications of  misconduct  contained  in  the  return  are  admitted  by  the  demurrer, 
we  abstain  from  setting  them  out  here  because  it  might  be  unjust  to  the  relator 
and  his  son  to  spread  those  specifications  upon  our  records  before  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  to  controvert  them. 

It  is  believed  that  the  conclusions  we  have  reached  in  this  case  are  in  accord 
with  the  uniform  rulings  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  on  kindred 
questions.  The  decisions  by  that  department  of  questions  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion are  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  should  never  be  overruled  by  the  courts 
unless  clearly  contrary  to  law. 

Certain  special  grounds  of  demurrer  are  assigned,  but  we  do  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  pass  upon  them.  If  any  of  them  are  well  assigned,  leave  ^ould 
have  been  given  to  amend  the  return  in  the  particulars  wherein  it  is  defective. 
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Such  leave  would  have  been  given,  doubtless,  bad  the  ruling  of  the  circuit  court 
been  based  upon  the  special  grounds  assigned. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  views  that  the  circuit  court  erred>  in  sustaining 
the  demurrer  to  the  return. 

We  have  grave  doubts  whether  the  writ  of  mandamus  can  issue  in  any  case 
to  the  teacher  in  charge  of  a  public  school  to  compel  him  to  reinstate  a  sus- 
pended pupil,  but  have  concluded  to  leave  that  question  undetermined  on  this 
appeal,  we  however  suggest  to  counsel  for  the  relator  the  Question  whether,  in 
case  the  averment  in  the  return  is  true  that  the  board  of  education  has  ratified 
and  confirmed  the  act  complained  of,  the  whole  matter  has  not  passed  beyond 
the  control  of  the  defendant;  and  whether  the  writ  can  now  go  to  any  person  or 
body  other  than  the  board  ? 

we  mav  be  permitted  to  add  in  conclusion,  that  our  system  of  public  schools 
necessarily  involves  the  most  delicate  relations  between  parents  and  children  on 
one  side,  and  the  school  authorities  on  the  other,  and  controversies  must  fre- 
quentljT  arise,  Rowing  out  of  the  enforcement  of  school  discipline.  These  con- 
troversies relating,  as  they  usually  do,  to  the  control,  management,  and  correction 
of  pupils,  are  apt  to  have  their  origin  in  wounded  parental  feelings,  and  are 
frequently  prosecuted  with  much  bitterness.  It  is  cause  for  congratulation  that 
BO  few  of  these  controversies  appear  in  the  courts.  Most  of  them  are  deter- 
mined by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  whose  decisions  are  almost 
invariably  acquiesced  in.  This  result  is  due  to  the  ability  and  good  Judgment 
of  the  gentlemen  who  have  severally  filled  the  high  ofilce  for  a  long  series  of 
years ;  aided,  as  we  doubt  not  many  of  them  have  been,  by  the  valuable  counsels 
of  the  present  learned  and  able  assistant  superintendent,  who  has  long  served 
in  that  position,  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  State.  We  regret  that  this  unfortu- 
nate controversy  could  not  have  been  adjusted  in  the  same  manner. 

The  order  of  the  circuit  court  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded  for  farther 
proceedings  according  to  law. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS. 


The  following  account  of  the  late  Exhibit  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Walworth 
County,  was  prepared  by  Fred.  W.  Isham,  the  County  Superintendent,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Indbpsndbnt,  of  Elkhorn :  — 

Now  that  the  County  Fair  is  over,  and  the  premiums  have  been  awarded,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  relation  to  the  Educational  Exhibit. 
At  a  teacher's  meeting  held  at  Elkhorn  in  January  last,  the  superintendent  called 
the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  matter  of  a  school  exhibit  at  the  County  Fair.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  report,  and  the  County  Superintendent 
was  requested  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  executive  committee  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Society.  As  a  result,  the  society  admitted  school  work  to  a  place  in  the 
premium  list,  and  allowed  $25  to  be  offered  in  premiums.  When  the  premium 
list  had  been  arranged  and  announced,  only  about  six  weeks  of  the  school  year 
remained,  in  which  the  graded  schools  could  prepare  work  for  the  exhibit.  The 
time  being  so  limited,  the  plan  met  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  and  only 
part  of  the  schools  prepared  work.  No  doubt  all  of  the  schools  would  have 
taken  hold  of  the  work,  had  there  been  a  fair  amount  of  time,  and  the  proper 
season  of  the  year.  The  work  should  be  prepared  toward  the  close  of  the  winter 
term,  when  the  schools  are  full,  and  the  classes  well  advanced.    In  the  country, 
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the  schools  were  composed  largely  of  small  scholars,  and  the  work  was  of  neoes- 
sity  simple,  elementary  work.  Specific  directions  were  sent  by  the  County  8a* 
perintendent  to  each  teacher,  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  work ;  and  later  on, 
questions  were  prepared  and  sent,  for  both  the  graded  and  country  school  exam* 
inations.  These  examinations  were  held  on  the  same  day  in  all  the  schools; 
and  the  work  sent  into  the  Superintendent's  office,  where  it  was  arranged,  classi- 
fied, and  bound  in  volumes.  The  exhibit  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  best  places 
in  Floral  Hall,  and  received  its  full  share  of  notice  from  the  visitors  at  the  Fair. 
The  collection  of  Pressed  Flowers,  prepared  by  the  pupils  of  the  Elkhom  High 
School,  and  the  work  in  Inventive  Drawing  by  the  several  departments  of  the 
Whitewater  schools,  were  especially  excellent  Probably  the  finest  work  in  ICap 
Drawing  from  any  school  in  thejwhole  exhibit,  was  from  the  Troy  Lakes  schooL 
A  mi^oi'ity  of  the  first  premiums  for  High  School  work  were  awarded  to  Elk- 
horn  ;  for  Grammar  School  work,  to  Lyons ;  for  Intermediate  work,  to  Darien. 
Whitewater  carried  away  all  the  first  premiums  in  Linear  Drawing. 

The  premiums  for  country  school  work  were  awarded  as  follows: 

Best  and  largest  collection  from  any  one  school,  Troy  Lakes,  $2 ;  second  best, 
Gk)tt  district,  Lyons,  diploma. 

Best  papers  in  Arithmetic,  Gott  district,  Lyons,  $1 ;  second  best,  Troy  Lakea^ 
diploma. 

Best  papers  in  Graiiimar,  Gott  district,  Lyons,  $1 ;  second  best,  Troy  Lakes, 
diploma. 

Best  Penmanship,  by  pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age.  Topping  Corners,  $1; 
second  best,  Brick  Church  S.  H.,  Walworth,  diploma. 

Best  Maps  of  Wisconsin,  Troy  Lakes,  $1;  second  best,  Gardner's  Prairie, 
diploma. 

Best  Maps  of  Walworth  County,  by  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age,  Troy 
Lakes,  $1 ;  second  best,  Traver  district,  Linn,  diploma. 

Best  set  of  same  by  pupils  under  twelve  years  of  age,  Richmond  Centre,  $1 ;  sec- 
ond  best,  Gott  District,  Lyons,  diploma. 

The  committee  consisting  of  Prof.  S.  8.  Rockwood,  Mrs.  William  Stewart, 
and  Miss  Emma  Waters,  with  A.  H.  Allyn,  Clerk  of  District  No.  7,  Delavan,  as 
umpire,  devoted  about  six  hours  to  a  very  carefUl  and  thorough  examination  d 
the  exhibit  The  results,  so  far  as  the  country  schools  are  concerned,  werevexy 
satisfactory;  the  competition  will  prove  an  excellent  stimulus  to  better  work  in 
in  these  schools.  As  regards  graded  schools,  the  plan  was  but  partially  success- 
ful ;  we  hope  that  in  the  coming  year  all  the  village  schools  may  be  induced  to 
compete,  and  that  some  serious  drawbacks  that  existed  this  year,  may  be  removed. 
Next  year  we  want  to  see  better  premiums  offered,  the  competion  more  general 
throughout  all  the  schools,  more  time  to  prepare  the  work,  and  hence  better  pre- 
paration.  TJie  matter  is  no  longer  an  experiment ;  and  the  teachers  of  Walworth 
County  are  to  be  credited  with  having  taken  the  initiatory  step  in  presenting 
educational  work,  systematically  arranged,  at  county  fairs  in  Wisconsin. 


The  following  excellent  instructions  to  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of 
Peloit,  were  adopted  by  the  School  Board  of  that  city,  February  13,  1877.    They 
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were  amended,  as  will  be  seen,  in  June  lasl.  We  should  be  glad  to  learn  from 
some  member  of  the  Board,  or  from  the  priacipal  of  the  High  School,  what 
effect  this  scheme  for  the  examinations  of  the  pupils  has  upon  the  work  of  the 
schools.  The  committee  referred  to  in  the  article  consisted  of  T.  L.  Wright,  the 
Superintendent,  and  Prof.  T.  C.  Chamberlin:  — 

Tour  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  examinations,  beg  leave 
to  report  that  they  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  offer  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  as  embodying  their  conclusions : 

1.  Examinations  should  have  for  their  chief  object  the  culture  and  profit  of 
the  pupil. 

2.  Subordinately,  they  may  be  made  the  means  of  classification  and  gradation, 
and  a  guide  to  the  teacher. 

3.  Examinations  are  not  intended  to  be  used  as  an  intellectual  whip  with  which 
to  enforce  diligence  in  study,  thereby  rendering  them  a  source  of  terror  to  timid 
and  nervous  pupils. 

4.  Sufficient  importance  should  be  attached  to  them  to  draw  out  the  Ml 
capacity  and  requirements  of  the  pupil,  thereby  rendering  them  a  source  of  im- 
portant mental  discipline ;  but  great  care  should  be  exercised  lest  they  be  unduly 
magnified,  and  the  pupil  be  overcome  by  the  stress  of  the  occasion,  to  his  mental 
and  physical  damage. 

6.  To  this  end,  as  well  as  to  that  of  justice,  classification  and  gradation  should 
not  depend  wholly  upon  examinations,  but  largely  upon  the  daily  record  of  the 
pupil. 

6.  It  is  recommended  that  a  definite  ratio  between  the  daily  standing  and  the 
results  of  examination  be  fixed  upon,  by  which  the  two  may  be  combined  to  give 
the  true  standing  of  the  pupil ;  and  that  upon  this  basis  all  gradation  and  classi- 
fication shall  be  made,  and  not  solely  upon  the  results  of  examination. 

7.  The  examination  should  be  of  essentially  the  same  character  as  the  work 
upon  which  the  examination  is  had.  If  the  daily  recitations  have  been  wholly 
oral,  the  examinations  should  be  so  likewise.  Written  examinations  should  be 
preceded  by  written  recitations. 

8.  The  value  of  written  examinations  is  frilly  endorsed ;  but  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  too  prolonged,  especially  with  pupils  unused  to  con- 
tinuous writing. 

9.  Examinations  may  be  partially  written,  in  all  grades  capable  of  writing,  if 
proper  discretion  as  to  their  length  and  character  is  exercised. 

10.  Deficiencies  in  one  study  should  not  affect  the  standing  in  others.  Errors 
in  spelling  or  penmanship  should  be  marked  simply  as  such,  and  should  not 
depreciate  the  standing  in  any  other  subject,  though  the  errors  may  occur  in  the 
paper  on  that  subject. 

11.  It  is  recommended  that  so  far  as  practicable,  the  examinations  of  the'pupils 
of  the  two  grammar  schools  be  Identical  for  the  year  previous  to  their  admis- 
sion to  the  advanced  grammar  class. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Board,  held  June  15, 1878,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

JBnolvedj  That  the  board  offer  the  following  additional  suggestions  to  teachers 
in  relation  to  the  standing,  gradation,  and  classification  of  pupils. 
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1.  The  standard  of  maximum  excellence  should  be  100. 

2,  The  standing  for  each  month  should  be  ascertained  by  combining  (1)  the 
daily  standing  during  the  month,  (2)  the  examination  standing,  and  (3)  the  ac- 
quired capabilities  of  the  pupil  at  the  close  of  the  month.  T^e  daily  examina- 
tion standings  may  be  obtained  in  the  usual  methods,  and  need  no  explanation. 
In'marking  the  acquired  capabilities  of  a  pupil,  flie  amount  of  improvement, 
the  capacity  for  acquisition  shown,  and  the  fitness  for  advancement,  in  ccmnec- 
tion  with  a  general  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  pupil,  are  to  be  considered.  The 
mark  under  this  head  is  intended  to  represent  the  teacher's  best  judgment  of  (he 
sum  total  of  the  pupil's  acquisitioos,  independently  of  the  daily  and  examina- 
tion standing,  and  is  intended  to  correct  and  compensate  their  defects. 

8.  For  the  present,  it  is  recommended  that  these  three  markings  have  equal 
weight  in  determining  the  standing  of  the  pupil. 

4  The  term  standing  shall  be  ascertained  by  combining  (1)  the  average 
monthly  standing,  (2)  the  term  examination  standing,  and  (8)  the  marking  for 
the  acquired  capabilities  at  the  close  of  the  term,  giving  each  equal  weight 

5.  The  standing  for  this  year  should  be  determined  in  a  similar  manner  by 
combining  (1)  the  average  term  standing,  (2)  the  yearly  examination  standing, 
and  (8)  the  marking  upon  the  acquired  capacity  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

6.  Gradation  and  classification  should  be  based  upon  the  standing  as  thus  de- 
termined. 

7.  The  principal  is  recommended  to  take  such  mensures  as  may  be  necessaiy 
to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  of  marking. 


EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT  AT  PARIS. 

Several  applications  from  foreign  governments  have  been  made  for  the  arti- 
cles of  our  educational  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  to  be  placed  on  permaneot 
deposit  in  the  pedagogical  libraries  or  museums  of  these  governments.  Super- 
intendent Philbrick,  director  of  the  United  States  section  of  education  at  Paris» 
writes :  "  It  is  my  hope  that  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  the  ExhibiUiA 
will  be  given  for  these  purposes,  and  especially  the  books  and  the  sidiolais^ 
work.  And  I  would  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  France  has  the  first  claim  for 
these  gifts,  Japan  and  England  coming  next  in  order. 

The  school  board  of  Milwaukee  have  resolved  to  place  their  contribution  U> 
the  exhibit  from  this  state  at  the  disposal  of  Superintendent  Philbrick,  to  be  do- 
nated, in  the  name  of  the  city,  to  such  governments  as  desire  them,  and  as  he 
shall  deem  best  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  applications  from  these  gor- 
emments.  The  President  of  the  Board,  Joshua  Stark,  Esq.,  says:  **We  thiak 
the  scholars'  work  presented  in  the  Milwaukee  exhibit,  will  be  of  more  utihtf 
for  the  purposes  of  information  and  comparison,  in  Europe,  than  at  home." 

After  consultation  with  the  Governor,  who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  transportation  of  the  articles  furnished  b}*"  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  the  State  Superintendent  has  decided  to 
present  these  articles,  through  Superintendent  Philbrick,  to  the  French  (Govern- 
ment to  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Pedagogical  Museum  of  the  *•  Palais 
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Royal "  in  Paris.  With  the  consent  of  the  authorities  of  the  State  University 
and  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  the  scholars'  work  and  other  articles  fUmished 
the  State  Superintendent  last  spring  for  this  exhibit,  will  be  made  a  portion  of 
the  donation  fh>m  Wisconsin. 


V 
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TRAIHIlfG  OF  TEACHERS  Ilf  GERMANY. 

Tlie  National  Bureau  of  Education,  at  Washington,  has  lately  issued  a  circu- 
lar, giving  information  on  the  subject  of  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Germany* 
It  id  a  document  of  great  interest,  especially  to  those  in  this  country,  who  are 
desirous  of  securing  well  qualified  teachers  for  our  public  schools.  It  furnishea 
an  opportunity  to  compare,  intelligently,  tlie  operations  of  the  Normal  School 
^stem,  adopted  in  this  state,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  union,  with  those  of 
the  same  ^stem  which  exists  uniformly  in  all  the  states  of  the  German  Empire. 
There  Normal  Schools  have  been  maintained  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years,  and  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  principles 
and  methods  on  which  they  are  organized  and  managed.  Gkrmany  supports 
two  grades  of  institutions  for  preparing  teachers, — one  for  the  elementary 
schools,  similar  to  our  common  schools ;  and  the  other  for  the  secondary  schools^ 
which  embraces  most  of  the  work  performed  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges. 
Lastyear,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  teachers*  seminaries  of  the  first  grade 
were  in  operation ;  and  eighteen  universities  gave  special  instruction  to  their 
stndentt  fitting  themselves  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Let  us  first  examine  the  preparation  which  the  teachers  of  this  latter  grade 
are  obliged  to  make.  After  they  leave  the  elementary  schools,  they  enter  the 
gymnasiums,  where  they  spend  nine  years  in  close  study  of  all  the  branches 
tau^t  therein.  After  passing  a  careful  examination  in  these  branches,  they  are 
admitted  to  the  regular  universities  of  the  empire,  where  they  are  required  to 
remain  three  years.  During  this  time,  they  continue  the  studies  in  their  own 
language,  and  in  the  ancient  languages,  including  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew; 
in  the  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences ;  in  geography  and  history  ;*and  in 
the  Christian  religion.  Besides  these,  they  pursue  in  these  universities  a  full 
course  of  pedagogy,  usually  presented  in  lectures.  "  The  subjects  of  the  lee- 
tnres  are  the  history  of  education,  scientific  principles  of  education,  physical 
training  of  the  child,  school  discipline,  methods  of  instruction,  school  hygiene, 
school  legislation,  school  architecture,  ancient  and  modern  languages,  compara- 
tive philology,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  other  branches  of  instruction,  which  the 
teachers  have  to  teach  in  their  professional  career.''  Then,  before  they  are  per. 
mitted  to  become  directors  or  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools,  they  must  pass 
a  state  examination,  held  by  a  committee  composed  of  government  representa- 
tives and  professors  of  the  universities,  and  embracing  the  studies  which  they 
have  pursued  in  the  university  course,  and  any  others  which  they  expect  to 
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teach.  Evidence  that  they  possess  a  high  moral  culture,  must  alao  be  preaenfted. 
This  is  supplied  by  the  certificates  of  good  conduct  maintained  throagh  thieii 
career  in  the  gymnasium  and  the  university. 

In  some  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  country,  similar  instractioii  is 
given  to  a  portion  of  their  graduates,  particularly  those  who  intend  to  teach  in 
our  high  schools  and  academies.  Still  this  instruction  is  not  as  extensive,  and 
is  not  established  on  any  systematic  plan;  and  much  less  is  its  thoroaglmeaB  al* 
ways  tested  by  examinations.  With  us,  the  abilities  of  the  principals  and  other 
teachers  in  our  secondary  schools,  are  judged  mainly  by  their  work  while  in 
charge,  and  not  by  the  preparation  which  they  have  made. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  grade  of  the  Gkrman  sdiools 
for  training  teachers.  These  are  called  teachers*  seminaries,  and  fill  the  same 
position  as  do  the  normal  schools  in  the  United  States.  Those  in  PnuBsia  are 
taken  as  the  representatives  of  the  other  states  of  the  empire ;  and  tall  statistics 
of  them  are  given  in  the  circular  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  As  in  this  state, 
and  elsewhere  in  this  country,  these  schools  in  Prussia  are  maintained  at  die 
public  expense.  In  1876,  they  were  one  hundred  and  six  in  number  —  nine^- 
nine  being  exclusively  for  male  teachers,  and  seven  for  female.  They  wete  at- 
tended by  7,199  students,  —  only  470  of  them,  less  than  one-seventeenth,  being 
females.  Of  them,  1,948  graduated  that  year  —  nearly  one  in  four,  making  at 
least  eighteen  on  the  average  to  each  school.  This  fact  shows  the  saperlor 
qualifications  of  the  students  in  attendance ;  and  especially,  when  leas  than  sev- 
enty  of  them  were  admitted  to  any  single  school,  as  the  law  does  not  allow  a 
larger  number  to  attend. 

In  the  United  States,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  normal  schools  were  in  opera- 
tion, in  the  same  year,  largely  under  public  management  Only  three  of  tihaae 
are  reported  as  excluding  female  students,  while  seventeen  are  exclusiTel/ for 
them ;  the  balance,  181  schools,  admitting  both  sexes.  More  ladies  than  gentle- 
men fit  themselves  for  teaching  in  the  schools  of  our  country.  In  the  Normal 
Schools  of  Wisconsin,  more  than  five-ninths  of  the  students  are  females.  Here 
we  make  no  limit,  beyond  the  accommodations  of  the  buildings,  to  the*namber 
who  receive  normal  instruction.  In  1876,  the  greatest  attendance  at  one  of  Ike 
schools  in  this  state,  was  285 ;  at  San  Jose,  California,  601 ;  and  at  the  Norinal 
College,  New  York  City,  1,409.  In  Wisconsin,  one  in  fourteen  of  the  stodents 
graduated;  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  five;  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  eleven;  and 
in  Illinois,  one  in  twelve. 

In  Prussia,  for  every  normal  student  there  were  8,826  inhabitants;  in  Wisooii- 
sin,  1,249  inhabitants,  —  showing  more  than  twice  the  percentage  of  attendance. 
In  this  country,  a  larger  proportion  of  our  people  engage  some  portions  of  their 
lives  in  teaching ;  and  do  not,  to  the  same  extent  as  in  Ckrmany,  make  it  a  per- 
manent calling.  Besides,  we  place,  on  an  average,  a  less  number  of  pupils  under 
a  teacher  in  our  public  schools. 

During  the  six  years  previous  to  1876,  twenty-six  new  teachers*  seminaries 
were  established  in  Prussia  alone.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period,  the  National 
Assembly  called  on  the  Government  **  to  endeavor  to  meet  more  rapidly  than 
hitherto  the  pressing  need  for  the  erection  of  new  training  institutions,  and  the 
cjilargement  of  those  already  existing,  and  thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
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filling  up  teachers*  vacancies  by  appointing  unqualified  individnals."  Thus  we 
see  that  in  the  country  where  schools  of  this  kind  have  been  the  longest  on  trial, 
their  usefulness,  and  we  may  say,  also,  their  necessity,  are  the  moat  fully  recog- 
nized. In  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  they  were  first  opened,  there 
they  are  to-day  the  most  prized.  Bo  we  believe  that  the  popular  sentiment  un- 
derlying  the  normal  schools  of  our  state,  is  constantly  growing;  their  need  now 
is  more  realized  than  ever  before.  This  action  is  based,  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  **  on  the  principle  that  the  universal  education  of  the  people,  and  the  con- 
sequent growth  of  the  state  in  wealth  and  power,  are  impossible,  without  the 
agency  of  the  teacher's  profession,  and  that  such  a  profession  is  only  possible 
through  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  make  it  at  once  honorable, 
secure,  and  independent" 

The  Prussian  training  schools  differ  A-om  ours  in  several  respects.  In  theirs 
**  at  least  one-half  of  the  living  expenses  of  the  students  is  borne  by  the  state,  or 
defrayed  out  of  the  funds  of  the  seminary."  In  most  cases,  the  principals  of 
their  schools  are  either  Protestant  ministers  or  Catholic  priests.  They  have  the 
entire  charge  of  the  schools,  superintending  the  domestic  economy  and  the  dis- 
cipline, as  well  as  the  instruction.  Even  the  orgSDlzation  of  the  school  is  com- 
mitted almost  entirely  to  them.  As  a  consequence,  much  greater  attention  is 
given  to  the  religious  phases  of  education,  and  each  school  is  liable  to  have  a 
special  character  of  its  own.  Their  students  are  trained  in  some  of  the  indus- 
trial pursuits,  as  well  as  in  the  studies  of  their  profession.  They  perform  all 
ordinary  housework,  as  preparing  the  meals,  and  taking  care  of  the  sleeping 
apartments.  They  prune  the  fruit  trees,  and  cultivate  the  lands  attached  to  the 
schools.  No  student  under  seventeen  years  of  ago  is  received.  The  most  rigid 
examination  is  enforced  upon  the  candidates  for  admission,  and  then  only  those 
standing  highest  on  the  list  are  elected  to  fill  the  existing  vacancies.  The  prin- 
cipal of  a  teachers'  seminary  is  required  to  visit  a  certain  number  of  public 
schools  in  his  circuit  once  a  year.  '*  He  must  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  these  schools,  to  give  the  teachers  such  hints  for  improvement 
as  his  observation  may  suggest,  and  to  present  the  results  of  his  yearly  visits,  in 
the  form  of  a  report,  to  the  school  authorities  of  the  province."  Any  teacher 
found  deficient,  may  be  recalled  to  the  seminary  for  shorter  or  longer  period,  to 
improve  his  knowledge  in  any  branch,  or  his  skill  in  teaching. 

Our  courses  and  methods  of  instruction  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  Prus- 
sian schools.  In  theirs,  the  practice  departments  are  established,  and  both  boys 
and  girls  are  instructed  in  these.  The  students  are  required  to  gain  experience 
in  teaching  by  taking  the  charge  of  classes  in  these  departments.  All  candi- 
dates for  admission  are  examined  in  German  history,  natural  history,  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music.  Biblical  history,  history  of  Christianity,  and  the  cate- 
chism, in  addition  to  the  common  branches. 

Only  one  course  of  instruction  is  adopted,  and  that  extends  over  three  years. 
It  embraces  these  subjects:— Religion,  Pedagogics,  German  language.  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  Natural  Sciences,  Geography,  History  — Prussian,  German, 
Oreek,  and  Roman,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Penmanship, 
Gymnastic  exercises,  and  French  or  Latin,  according  to  the  option  of  the  stu- 
dent.   At  the  end  of  the  three  years,  the  students  composing  the  graduating 
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class  in  each  school,  are  examined  in  these  studies  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  government.  If  successflil  in  this  examination,  they  receive  diplomas, 
graded  according  to  their  attainments  into  three  classes.  These  diplomas  serve 
as  certificates  of  qualification  to  teach  in  public  schools. 


The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  our  State,  which  is  published  in  this 
number  of  the  Journal,  will  be  read  with  great  satisfaction  by  thousands  of 
teachers  and  school  officers.  Those  most  intimately  acquainted  with  the  man- 
agement and  discipline  of  our  schools,  both  public  and  private,  have  realized 
for  several  years  that  we  needed  a  more  authoritative  and  explicit  definition  of 
the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  instructors  and  school  boards.  Conflicts  beu 
tween  pupils  and  teachers  have  been  multiplying  each  year,  growing  largely 
out  of  the  misinterpretation  by  the  former  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  the 
latter.  Many  teachers  have  managed  their  schools  with  timidity  and  looseness 
in  discipline,  because  they  felt  that  their  authority  rested  on  an  unstable  basis. 
Finding  their  privileges  disputed  by  willful  scholars  and  indulgent  parents,  thej 
have  often  toiled  and  fretted  to  the  end  of  the  term  or  the  year  in  great  unhappi- 
ness.  Sometimes  the  teachers  have  been  put  to  trouble  and  expense  in  defend- 
ing, in  our  justices*  courts  and  elsewhere,  the  plainest  and  most  essential  pre- 
rogatives which  iuhere  in  their  positions.  The  Supreme  Court  have  omitted 
nothing  in  their  opinion,  which  the  teachers  and  the  educational  boards  of  the 
State  could  desire  to  have  decided  on  the  subject  presented.  Our  public  schods 
are  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  members  of  the  court  for  their  decision,  and 
especially  to  Judge  Lyon,  for  the  lucid  and  comprehensive  manner  in  which  be 
has  written  it.  Very  many  restless  and  refractory  boys  in  our  schools  will  learn 
of  this  action ;  and  respecting  it  as  the  highest  exposition  of  the  laws  and  tiie 
regulations  under  which  they  are  placed,  they  will  yield  a  more  ready  and  qniet 
obedience  to  the  authority  of  the  teachers  and  the  school  officers. 


We  clip  the  following  editorial  from  the  Oshkosh  NortJiWMierny  and  we  are 
sure  that  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  readers  of  the  Jouenal:  — 

THE  WHITEWATER  AFFAIR. 

Regents  Hay,  of  this  city,  and  J.  H.  Evans,  of  Platteville,  arrived  in  the  city, 
Thursday,  from  Whitewater,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Begent  Chandler,  the 
other  member  of  the  committee,  they  have  been  investigating  the  charges  made 
by  the  late  President,  Mr.  Phelps,  against  two  of  the  faculty,  Profs.  Salisbmy 
and  Rockwood.  The  removal  of  President  Phelps  from  the  Whitewater  Nor- 
mal  School,  and  the  subsequent  discussion  which  has  followed  through  the 
newspapers,  are  somewhat  familiar  to  the  public.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  this  action,  would  take  unnecessary  time  and  spaee. 
It  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  know  that  the  board  of  regents,  by  the  duty  and  trust 
imposed  on  it,  saw  fit  to  make  a  change  in  the  head  of  the  faculty  of  the  White- 
water school.  Such  a  change  was  made,  and  ever  since  Mr.  Phelps  has  waged  a 
violent  war  against  the  board,  and  has  made  fymal  charges  against  Profs.  Salts- 
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bury  and  Rockwood,  who  were  teachers  under  him,  accusing  them  of  insub- 
ordination, and  of  meddling  in  politics  by  distributing  political  tickets  in  the 
school,  and  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  votes.  A  committee  consisting  of 
Regents  Hay,  Evans,  and  Chandler,  was  appointed  by  the  board,  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  take  testimony  in  the  case.  This  committee  has  Just  closed  its 
session  at  Whitewater,  having  taken  the  testimony  of  all  the  teachers,  scholars, 
and  citizens  of  the  place,  who  could  be  found  to  know  anything  of  the  matter 
under  investigation.  Mr.  Phelps  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  investig&i 
tion  to  sustain  the  charges  which  he  had  made.  The  testimony  taken  was  almost 
wholly  contrary  to  the  charges  made,  and  neither  the  evidence  nor  the  public 
sympathy  at  Whitewater  at  all  sustains  Mr.  Phelps.  The  report  of  the  committee 
has  not  yet  been  made  out,  as  Messrs.  Hay  and  Evans  had  to  leave  immediately 
for  Oshkosh. 


We  are  reading,  with  great  profit  to  ourselves,  a  work  on  **  Early  and  Infant 
School  Education,"  by  James  Currie,  principal  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Train- 
ing College  at  Edinburgh.  It  has  not  been  published  in  this  country,  and 
though  it  has  been  issued  for  twenty-one  years  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  not  been 
extensively  read  by  our  teachers.  Still  it  can  be  obtained  at  some  of  the  promi- 
next  book-stores  in  our  larger  cities.  It  is  a  work  of  310  pages,  and  sells  for 
$1.60.  Its  author  has  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers for  the  elementary  schools.  He  is  endowed  with  a  very  clear  and  thoroughly 
furnished  intellect.  He  shows  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  workings  of  the  school-room.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  subjects  presented  in  the  work,  is  candid,  exhaustive,  and  convinc- 
ing. We  wish  that  all  teachers  in  the  state,  and  particularly  those  in  charge  of 
the  primary  schools,  would  carefully  study  the  book.  They  would  better  under- 
stand  the  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  practical  operations,  of  their  work ;  and  as  a 
consequence,  they  could  not  fail  to  have  deeper  interest  and  pleasure  in  the 
training  of  the  minds  of  children. 


Arbanoehbnts  are  being  completed  for  the  Convention  of  the  County  and 
City  Superintendents,  at  Madison,  during  the  holidays.  The  executive  commit- 
tee  appointed  last  year,  are  preparing  the  programme  of  the  exercises,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  op  Education.  The  oc- 
casion will,  we  trust,  be  one  of  great  practical  interest  to  the  superintendents; 
and  we  hope  to  see  a  large  number  of  them  in  attendance.  Copies  of  tlie  pro- 
gramme  will  be  sent  to  each  one,  before  the  opening  of  the  convention. 


Fbequent  applications  are  made  by  teachers  for  copies  of  the  Revised  School 
Code.  They  cannot  be  supplied,  because  they  are  printed  for  school  officers. 
To  supply  the  teachers  of  the  state,  would  require  a  good  many  more  than  was 
were  printed.    The  code  can  always  be  borrowed  of  the  district  clerk. 
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Subscribers  whose  year  is  out  with  December,  and  who  for  any  reason  do 
not  intend  to  continue  another  year,  will  please  notify  us  at  once,  and  not  waft 
till  they  have  received  two  or  three  numbers  on  a  new  year. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  many  and  divers  friends  who  have  sent  as  the  Septem- 
ber number.  

To  make  room  for  all  our  articles,  we  give  several  extra  pages,  this  moath. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Our  attention  was  lately  called,  by  one  of  the  Institute  Conductors,  to  a  prima' 
on  Political  Economy,  by  W.  S.  Jevons,  a  professor  of  this  science,  in  University 
College,  London,  England.  The  work  is  published  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  is  sold  for  forty-five  cents  a  copy.  It  was  written  this  year,  and  con- 
tains the  freshest,  though  brief,  statements,  upon  the  topics  of  which  it  treiiL 
These  questions  are  cai*efully  discussed,—  those  just  now  of  such  promiinent  in- 
terest to  the  citizens  of  this  country:  The  relations  of  labor  and  capital.  Co- 
operation of  business  men,  What  constitutes  money.  Banking  privileges,  and 
The  ftinctions  of  government  in  relation  to  labor,  capital,  and  monej.  It  is  t 
convenient  work  for  our  public  school  teachers  to  study,  and  they  will  find  it 
reliable  in  answering  the  numerous  inquiries  which  may  be  proposed  to  them. 


Th£  Internatioi^al  Review.  —  The  last  number  of  this  periodical  for  tl^e 
present  year  has  been  received.  The  publishers,  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York, 
have  supplied  its  readers  for  the  whole  year  with  exceedingly  interesting  and 
instructive  articles.  Some  of  these  we  have  laid  aside  for  a  second  reading,  or 
future  reference.  The  number  before  us  furnishes  a  contents  of  the  five  rolnmes 
which  have  been  issued,  as  well  as  a  more  copious  contents  of  the  last  volume. 
It  contains,  also,  extended  discussions  on  the  following  subjects:  Does  Human- 
ity require  a  New  Revelation  ?  Pending  Ordeals  of  Democracy,  The  Govern- 
ment Library  at  Washington,  The  Final  Philosophy,  Successful  Mediocrityt 
Social  Democracy  in  Germany,  After  Specie  Resumption  —  What?  .  and  a  Re- 
view of  the  Contemporary  Situation  of  America,  England,  Germany,  and  France. 
Price,  $5.00  a  yeai. 

The  Domestic  Monthly,  for  November,  is  pronounced  by  the  ladies  to  be  a 
fine  number.  In  addition  to  the  discussions  of  dress  and  the  fashions,  which 
are  always  moderate  and  sensible,  and  its  excellent  literary  contents,  its  cnmnt 
Talks  about  Flowers,  their  culture,  preservation,  etc.,  are  particularly  noticea- 
ble, and  really  valuable.  The  Domestic  Monthly  is  published  by  Blake  & 
Co.,  849  Broadway,  New  York,  at  $1.50  per  year,  inclusive  of  pattern  premium. 
Specimen  copies,  15  cents. 
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NOTES. 


Tbb  inaUtate  at  Shawano  had  88  members. 
The  eTeningB  of  this  Institute  were  occupied 
with  lectures. 

Ths  Racine  county  institute,  at  Rochester, 
had  an  attendance  of  75.  Of  this  number,  S9 
had  attended  academies. 

Tbk  La  Crosse  county  institute,  at  Onalaska, 
enrolled  45  members.  The  institute  was  fa- 
-vored  with  three  lecturer. 

Thx  Jackson  county  institute,  at  Black  Riv- 
er Falls,  enrolled  68  teachers.  Of  these,  40 
had  attended  high  schools. 

Eau  Claibs  county  institute  had  56  mem- 
hers.  The  teachers  speak  enthusiastically  of 
Prof.  McGregor's  instruction. 

Thb  state  university  had  enrolled  by  the  fif- 
teenth of  October  nearly  450  students,  includ- 
ing the  members  of  the  law  class. 

Clabk  county  institute,  two  weeks  in 
length,  had  55  members.  Supt.  Dore  writes : 
»*  It  was  a  success  in  all  respects." 

Thx  Oconto  county  institute  had  23  mem- 
bers. Prof.  Graham,  the  conductor,  lectured 
an  evening  on  '*  General  School  Work.'' 

Thb  institute  at  Darlington,  La  Fayette  Co., 
had  76  members.  Of  these,  11  held  first  grade 
certificates,  and  6  had  attended  normal  school. 

The  Barron  county  institute,  held  at  Shetek, 
enrolled  24  teachers.  Their  average  age  was 
24  years.  Flvje  had  attended  academies:  and 
7,  high  schools. 

Thb  institute  at  Lowell,  First  District, 
Dodge  Co.,  waa  attended  by  73  teachers.  They 
showed  great  eagerness  in  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  Prof.  McGregor. 

Thx  Adams  county  institute,  held  at  Friend- 
ship, enrolled  78  members.  The  session  was 
two  weeks  in  length;  and  the  daily  attendance 
was  73.  Has  this  been  equalled  in  any  other 
instiutethisfUl? 

Supt.  Rathbuk,  of  Buffalo  county,  adopted 
at  his  fall  examinations  the  minimum  stand- 
ing of  65  per  cent,  for  the  third  ^grade  certifi- 
cates ;'75  per  cent,  for  the  second  grade ;  and  80 
per  cent,  for  the  first  grade. 

Thb  Walworth  county  Independent  says: 
"  Under  the  management  of  Prof.  W.  F.  Place, 
the  Walworth  academy  has  been  much  im- 
proved, and  is  now  patronized  by  quite  a  large 
number  of  students  from  Walworth  and  vicin- 
ity." 


Thb  institute  at  Gentralia,  Wood  county, 
the  second  held  at  this  place  this  year,  enroll- 
ed 82  teachers.  The  county  superintendent 
writes:  "The  number  attending,  tiiough 
smaller  than  it  was  last  spring,  embraced  a 
larger  proportion  of  those  actually  engaged  in 
teaching." 

A  SCHOOL  district  clerk,  who  has  been  in  of- 
fice nine  years,  writes  a  letter  to  the  State  Su- 
perintendent, and  spells  some  words  curious- 
ly. It  is  a  sample  of  many  letters  received  at 
his  office.  These  are'  some  of  the  words :  up- 
pertunity,  supperintendcnd,  satificet,  naebors, 
nessessary,  aducation. 

The  Green  Lake  county  inetituto,  at  Kings- 
ton, enrolled  76  members  in  all.  Previous  to 
the  opening  of  the  institute,  a  normal  class 
had  been  conducted  by  Supt.  Millard.  He 
says :  "  On  the  whole,  we  had  a  profitable  see  - 
sion,  but  we  hope  to  arouse  more  interest  next 
year,  and  awake  some  teachers  from  their  *Rip 
Van  Winkle'  sleep.  Many  thanks  are  due 
Prof.  Salisbury  for  good  advice  and  instruction 
while  here." 

The  Marquette  county  institute,  held  at 
Montello,  was  four  weeks  in  duration.  It  was 
conducted  by  R.  G.  O'Connor,  the  county  su- 
perintendent, and  Prof.  C.  A.  Burlew,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Montello.  The  last 
two  weeks,  Prof.  McGregor,  assisted  by  the 
above,  took  the  charge.  The  institute  is  spok- 
en of  as  very  interesting  and  profitable.  It 
was  attended  by  92  teachers.  This  is  very 
commendable  in  a  county  where  there  are  on- 
ly 57  public  schools. 

We  found  at  Plymouth,  Sheboygan  county, 
nearly  170  members  enrolled  in  the  institute 
under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Graham.  Mr  Gro- 
gan,  the  county  superintendent,  informed  ua 
that  less  than  30  teachers  in  his  county  were 
absent  from  the  institute.  The  attendance 
had  been  very  uniform  from  the  beginning, 
notwithstanding  the  room  where  the  exercises 
were  held  was  not  designed  to  accommodate 
over  one-half  of  the  number  present,  and  the 
weather,  some  of  the  -time,  was  very  warm. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  was  admira- 
ble. 

In  a  letter  received  some  time  ago,  Prof.  J. 
Q.  Emery  writes  in  regard  to  the  institute 
held  at  Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co.:  "We 
have  enrolled  sixty-seven.  There  ought  to 
have  been  more;   but  it  is  an  unfavorable 
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ffeason  of  the  year  for  an  institute  in  this 
county.  It  has  been  mnch  larger,  however, 
than  the  two  weeks'  institate  held  at  Jeiferson 
two  years  ago.  There  was  a  gradual  increase 
of  interest  to  the  last.  The  general  feeling 
seems  to  be  that  the  institate  will  result  in 
good  to  the  district  schools.  I  can  heartily 
commend  the  work  of  Profs.  Salisbury  and 
Mazson.  Snpt.  Collier  has  earnestly  cooper- 
ated." 

Ths  Kenosha  Telegraph,  in  alluding  to  the 
institute  held  in  Sept^r  in  that  county,  says : 
'^  The  institute  closed  last  Thursday  afternoon. 
Prof.  Salisbniy  bade  the  teachers  good<bye, 
saying  that  he  was  more  than  pleased  with 
their  work.  He  also  said  that  as  he  had  con- 
ducted three  institutes  in  the  county,  that 
probably  he  would  not  come  here  again.  The 
county  superintendent  was  not  present  when 
the  institute  dosed,  and,  hence,  he  did  not 
hear  this ;  but  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  tell- 
ing Prof.  Salisbury  that  if  there  is  an  institute 
in  this  county,  next  fall,  the  professor  will  con- 
duct it,  and  that  he  had  better  make  a  note  of 
it  now." 

The  total  Income  of  the  state  university  of 
Michigan,  last  year,  was  |174,8t7.66. 

The  total  income  for  our  normal  schools  last 
year  was  $83,864.79;  and  for  our  state  universi- 
ty, $81,442.63. 

Since  1868,  Kansas  has  invested  women  of 
sound  minds  with  the  right  to  vote  at  school 
elections  and  meetings. 

In  Germany  it  is  against  the  law  to  have 
windows  on  both  sides  of  the  school-room,  as 
the  cross  illumination  injures  the  eye-sight. 

In  Oregon  women  who  are  widows,  and  have 
children  to  educate,  and  taxable  property  in 
the  district,  and  who  have  resided  in  the  dis- 
trict thirty  days  immediately  preceding  the 
school  meeting,  are  entitled  to  vote  at  such 
meeting. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  in  Oregon, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  State  Superintendent,  adopted, 
Sept.  1, 1876,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  law,  a  full  course  of  study  for  the  public 
schools  of  that  state .  It  embraces  seven  grades 
of  the  common  English  branches. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  has  recently  de- 
cided, in  a  case  where  a  teacher  punished  a 
boy  for  throwing  stones  at  a  person  going 
along  the  road,  while  on  his  way  home  from 
school,  that  either  the  teacher  or  the  parent 
may  correct  a  child  for  misconduct  on  the  way 
bccween  home  and  school.  In  school,  the 
teacher's  authority  is  absolute;  at  home,  the 


parents :  to  and  trom  the  school,  the  jaxi»- 
diction  is  concurrent.  Both  teacher  and  par- 
ent must  keep  punishment  within  hnmane 
limits  of  severity. 

Daniel  Reed,  LL.D.,  the  well-known  eds- 
cator,  died  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on  the  8d  of  Oc« 
tober,  of  paralysis.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
professorship  in  Ohio  University  (bis  alma 
mater)  April  8, 18$5.  He  was  for  a  time  a  pcv- 
fessor  in  Indiana  State  University,  and  tiien 
for  some  years  occupied  a  chair  In  tbe  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  In  1866,  he  was  decUd 
president  of  the  University  of  HiaeonrL  He 
died  74  years  of  age.  His  remains  were  braoght 
to  Madison,  and  interred  in  the  beantifiil  cem- 
etery near  the  city.  His  funeral  was  attended 
by  many  citizens  who  respect  and  honor  his 
memory. 

GovEBNOB  SxiTH  hss  received  inf<»niatioa 
from  Washington  that  the  claim  prefened 
and  personally  ui^ged  by  him  In  behalf  of  the 
state,  for  indemnity  on  account  of  deftd.eseles 
in  the  sixteenth  (school)  seetiona,  has  been  al- 
lowed by  the  general  government;  and  the  re^ 
isters  and  receivers  of  the  several  U.  8.  Land 
Offices  in  Wisconsin  have  been  ordered  to  fsr 
cilitate  the  selections  therefor.  The  amoaat 
now  admitted  to  be  due  the  state  is  S5,SQ1.3d 
acres,  with  claims  for  about  7,000  acres  more 
in  abeyance.  The  proceeds  £rom  the  sale  of 
these  lands  will  make  a  handsome  addition  to 
the  school  fund.  Gov.  Smith  deserves  great 
credit  for  his  efforts  in  forcing  the  allowaaee 
of  this  claim,  which  has  never  been  persist- 
ently urged  by  previous  administrations. 

Rev.  D.  Wibt,  of  Plymouth,  Wis.,  manoihc- 
tures  a  new  variety  of  black  ink.  It  is  warrant- 
ed to  flow  freely,  not  to  corrode  the  pen,  not 
to  be  injured  by  freezing,  and  not  to  Dsde.  If 
it  possesses  all  these  properties,  it  nSnst  be  a 
very  desirable  article.  Supt.  Grogan  teslifles 
that  it  is  Just  what  is  wanted  in  the  sehod 
room.  Pres.  Albee  has  ordered  a  large  supply 
for  the  Oshkosh  I^ormal  School,  and  says,  af- 
ter testing  it,  ''  I  consider  it  as  good  as  ths 
best  we  have  ever  purchased.^*  A  qoaati^ 
has  been  sent  to  River  Falls  Norasal  School 
for  use  there.  We  have  tried  the  ink,  and  find 
that  it  flows  quite  freely  with  [either  a  steel  or 
a  gold  pen;  and  that  at  the  start  it  makes  a 
clear  black  line,  which  remains  so. 

Pbof.  Whftnet  estimates  the  recarrenoeof  \ 
certain  short  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  lan- 
guage to  be  In  the  following  proportions:  A 
as  in  pan  constitutes  3.82  per  cent,  of  onr  ut- 
terance ;  ^  as  In  met,  8.34  per  cent. ;  J  as  iu  I', 
5.90  per  cent. ;  0  as  in  not,  S.5d  per  cenL ;  and 
U  as  in  but,  5.66  per  cent. 
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SuPT.  HcLouoHUN  held  his  second  insti- 
tute for  thls.year  at  Fond  da  Lac,  In  October. 
The  attendance  was  88,  and  the  interest  good. 
Twelve  of  the  teachers  hold  second  grade  cer- 
tificates. 

Fbot.  ZuoisRMAKN^s  instmctlon  on  drawing 
at  the  institutes  which  he  attended,  has  di- 
rected the  attention  of  a  considerable  number 
of  our  teachers  to  introducing  this  study  into 
our  elementary  schools.  HIb  work  was  valu- 
»ble. 

Thb  second  superintendent  district  of  Dane 
county  held  its  second  institute  for  this  year, 
last  month,  at  Middleton.  Supt.  Frawley  has 
a  happy  fisculty  of  inducing  his  teachers  to  at- 
tend such  gatherings,  as  110  of  them  were 
present  at  the  last  institute,  and  188  at  the 
former,  held  last  spring.  Six  of  them  hold 
first  grade  certificates;  and  thirty-two  had  at- 
tended colleges  and  universities. 

Fbot.A.  F.  Nobth  writes,  in  reference  to  the 
insUtute  at  Oak  Creek,  Milwaukee  Co.,  which 
was  attended  by  26  teachers :  **  I  have  closed 
the  institute,  which,  if  I  40  not  deceive  my- 
self, was  both  profitable  and  pleasant.  I  be- 
San  the  work  early  Monday  forenoon.  The  su- 
perintendent  district  is  small,  and  some  of  the 
schools  were  in  session;  but  the  teachers 
were,  in  every  respect,  all  that  could  be  desir- 
ed." 

The  superintendent  of  Waupaca  Co.,  L.  L. 
Wright,  assisted  by  several  teachers  in  the 
graded  schools,  held  last  month  a  most  suc- 
cessftil  institute  at  Weyauwega.  It  was  at- 
tended by  nearly  100  teachers.  A  correspond- 
ent, In  a  paper  of  that  county,  says :  "  Never 
before,  in  my  experience,  did  teachers  and 
conductors  work  so  harmoniously.  The  re- 
sult from  this  unity  of  feeling  and  purpose 
was  a  great  amount  of .  good,  genuine,  and 
beneficial  work.**' 

>  The  regents  of  our  state  university  have 
1  completed  ^arrangements  with  Prof.  Jas  C. 
I  Watson,  of  the  Michigan  university,  to  take 
I  charge  of  the  Washburn  astronomical  obser- 
I  vatory.  The  professor  is  recognized  as  one  of 
■  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  living. 
The  new  planets  which  he  has  discovered, 
number  twenty-two;  and  his  observations  last 
summer.on  the  supposed  planet  Vulcan,  have 
I  attracted  universal  attention.  ;He  is  in  the 
I  very  prime  of  life  — a  man  of  great  physical 
I  and  mental  vigor,  and  he  will  be  a  most  valu* 
I  able  addition  to  the  faculty  of  the  university. 

Tiib  opening  of  the  schools  of  La  Crosse 
was  postponed  this  fall  two  weeks  in  order 
that  the  departments  in  the  new  high  school 
bunding  might  begin  with  the  others  in  the 
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city.  This  building  is  finished  in  a  substantial 
manner,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  place.  The 
assembly-room  can  seat  900  pupils,  when 
necessary;  and  the  class  rooms  are  large  and 
convenient.  The  best  ftimiture,  and  other  ap- 
pliances for  a  school,  have  been  ftimished. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  been  very  fortu- 
nate in  erecting  the  building  at  a  very  reason- 
able cost.  Sufilcient  school  room  is  now  of- 
fered to  the  pupils  of  the  city. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  the  first 
month,  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
was  1,864,— a  gain  of  151  over  ^e  attendance 
for  the  same  month  last  year.  The  percent- 
age of  attendance  was  97.4;  and  the  cases  of 
tardiness  were  only  S8. 

The  institute  at  Chippewa  Falls  had  an  at- 
tendance of  60  teachers,  with  a  daily  average 
of  46.  The  county  superintendent  writes  that 
it  was  a  complete  success.  A  paper  in  that 
place  publishes  the  following :  "  The  teachers* 
institute,  which  was  in  session  in  this  city, 
concluded  its  exercises  on  last  Saturday.  The 
interest  manifested  by  the  teachers  continued 
unabated  until  the  dose.  Much  praise  is  due 
to  Supt  McDonald,  Prof.  Thayer,  Mr.  Congden, 
and  Miss  Secor,  for  the  valuable  services  ren- 
dered  on  the  occasion.  In  this  brief  notice  we 
cannot  omit  mentioning  that  the  Misses  Bowe 
and  Loomis,  and  the  Messrs.  Maxlemer,  added 
very  much  to  the  occasion  by  singing,  at  the 
opening  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  exer- 
cises, some  of  their  fine  pieces.  Mr.  Olof  Bull, 
the  celebrated  violinist,  on  one  occasion.  In  a 
most  gentlemanly  manner,  appeared  before 
the  members  of  the  institute,  and  favored 
them  with  a  specimen  of  his  matchless  skill 
as  a  performer  on  the  violin.  At  the  close  of 
the  institute,  Miss  Secor,  iu  behalf  .'of  the 
teachers  in  attendance,  presented  Prof.  Thayer 
with  an  elegantly  bound  copy  of  Bums'  po- 
ems. 
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We  find  it  stated  in  a  local  paper  in  this 
state,  that  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  placed  the  matter  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  such  a  form  that  a  teacher  cannot 
touch  a  scholar  without  involving  himself  In 
a  law-suit.  No  such  decision  has  ever  been 
rendered  by  the  Court;  quite  the  reverse. 

The  Bible  is  to  be  restored  to  the  New 
Haven  public  schools.  The  recent  election  of 
members  of  the  School  Board  tamed  upon 
this  question.  Strange  to  say,  the  Catholics 
under  the  lead  of  Father  Fitzpatrick,  voted 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Bible  and  devotional 
exercises.  The  excitement  was  intense,  and 
the  minority  for  "  restoration  "  was  surpris- 
ingly large —8,900  votes. 


bnBlnest  yon  can  engajpe  In.    15 
lao  per  dA7  made  by  any  work^JF 
"  either  a«z.rtghi  In  tnelr  ow^ 
looalitieB.     Improye  your  spar" 
tlBM  at  thts  baalneai.     Adlrea*,  BrniBox  A 
Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

a  week  in  yoar  own  town.  16  Oatflt 
f^ee.  No  rlak.  Eaader,  If  yon  want 
abnslneea  at  wblrh  persons  of  either 
sex  ean  make  leroat  pay  all  the  time 

iSey  work«  write  for  partleolarsloH.  Hallbtt 

A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Young  Men  r«i?;S{*K. 


and  earn  tfom.  |tO  to  flOO  a  month,  the  j«h 
around;  sltoatlons  ftimUbed.  Small  saiariM 
while  practicing  on  line.  Wliole  expeieca 
earned  back  m  a  fewmontha.  lAAt  work  and 
easily  acquired.  Reoommcndod  qy  BrnpC  W. 
U.  Telegraph  Co..  as  the  only  reliable  Tele- 
graph School.  Address,  with  ataap.  B.  Val- 
entbe.  Manager,  JaaeaTllle,  Wia. 


NEW  MAP  OF  WISCONSIN. 

NICODEMUS  &  CON OTER'8  NEW  SECTIONAL  WALL  MAP  OF  WIS- 
CONSIN. Scale:  1  inch  to  6  milea;  aiM:  55x71;  price,  $7.  Fimely  Litk- 
ographed  aod  Beautifully  Printed  in  Oil  Colors. 

Shows  original  Marsh  and  Prairie  lands.  Gives  nearly  a  thousand  new  names. 
A  small  political  map  shows  the  Judicial  Circuits,  and  the  Congressional  and 
Assembly  Districts. 

Accompanying  each  map  is  an  Index  Guide  Book,  by  the  tise  of  which  any 
Post  Office  or  ylllage  in  the  State  can  be  immediately  located.  It  contains  also 
tables  of  distances  of  each  place  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  Madison. 

NICODEMVS  &  CONOTER,  Madison,  Wis. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

BUTTERFIELD'S  SYSTEM  OF  PUNCTUATION. 

Being  a  concise  treatise  on  Gnunmatical  and  Rhetorical  Pvactiiation 
for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  C.  W.  Bntterfield.  Bound  in  flexible  elolkt 
Price  40  cents.  Copy  mailed  on  receipt  of  price.  Copies  to  teaefcen 
at  introductory  rates. 

Though  the  work  is  designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  it  is  also  adapted  for  the 
requirements  of  professional  and  business  men, who  desire  to  write  or  correspond 
without  fear  of  misapprehension  or  mistake.  A  useful  diagram  for  teaching  the 
system,  and  an  exemplification  of  the  marks  used  in  proof  reading,  are  a  suit- 
able appendix  to  the  work.       W.  J.  PARE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Madison,  Wis. 


ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  ANALYSIS,  Illustrated  ky  a  New  System  •* 
Diagrams.  By  Stephen  H.  Carpenter,  Pn^.  of  English  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

This  book,  the  result  of  the  author's  experience  in  the  class  room,  is  designed 
to  assist  students,  by  a  System  of  Diagrams,  in  obtaining  the  outline  structure 
of  sentences,  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  grammar  demands, 
thus  fix  in  the  eye  and  mind  the  principles  of  analysis,  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  which,  as  a  rule,  is  wanting  among  students. 

Price,  in  boards,  25  cents.    Mail^  on  receipt  of  price. 

In  preparation,  a  Treatise  on  Orthoepy. 

W.  J.  PARK  Sc  CO.,  Publishers,  Madison,  Wis. 
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'ctn  make  mossy  Cuter  at  work  for  ns  than 
I  St  anytldiig  elie.  Capita]  not  reqaired ;  we 
will  aurt  yon.  flSperday  at  home  made 
>  by  tlie  Isdattrloaa.  Men.  wovea,  b^a  and 
giria  wanted  everrwhere  to  work  for  us.  Now 
MtlMUaie.  roatly  ontdt  and  teima  fhse.  Ad- 
dreea,TBiniftOo..AnffBsts,  Ms. 
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LEGISLATION  ON  TEXT-BOOKS. 

^  (Coocladed  from  last  month.) 

THE  COUNTY  SYSTEMS  CONTINUED. 

Kentucky. — The  Standing  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall,  from  time  to  time,  determine,  select,  and  recommend  a 
suitable  series  of  text*books  for  the  free  schools,  to  be  adopted  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  each  county.  When  so 
adopted  by  the  County  Board,  they  shall  not  be  changed  for  the  time 
of  two  years. 

The  State  Superintendent  recommended,  last  year,  that  the  '^  pupils 
of  the  same  grade  be  restricted  to  one  book  on  any  giyen  subject.*^ 

Indiana.  —  The  following  provisions  were  adopted  five  years  ago, 
and  amended  last  year.  The  County  Superintendent  and  the  trustees 
of  the  township,  and  the  chairman  of  the  school  trustees  of  each  town 
and  city  of  the  county,  shall  constitute  a  County  Board  of  Education. 
Said  Board  shall  consider  all  matters  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
school  books.  ^^  The  change  of  text-books,  except  in  cities,  shall  be 
determined  by  such  board,  and  each  township  shall  conform,  as  nearly 
«s  practicable,  to  its  action;  but  no  text-book,  hereafter  adopted  by  the 
county  board,  shall  be  changed  within  six  years  from  the  date  of  such 
adoption,  except  by  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  members  of  such  board; 
provided^  that  any  text-book  heretofore  adopted  by  the  County  Board 
of  Education  shall  not  be  changed  within  three  years  from  the  date  of 
its  adoption.^^ 

The  state  is  just  now  making  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  a  county 
uniformity,  and  a  less  frequent  change  of  text-books  —  results  which 
the  law  has  failed  fully  hitherto  to  accomplish. 
l_VoL.VIII.  — 12 
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Previous  to  1853,  the  selection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the  schools  was^ 
left  entirely  to  the  local  oflScers  and  the  teachers.  No  legislation  ou 
the  subject  had  taken  place.  In  that  year  "  it  was  provided  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education  should  secure  the  introduction  of  uniform 
school  books.  Though  this  provision,  with  slight  modification,  stood 
in  the  statute  until  1865,  "  it  never,"  so  remarked  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, in  1866,  "  secured  uniformity  throughout  the  state,  nor  even 
a  reasonable  approximation  to  it.  Consequent  upon  this  failure,  all 
laws  on  the  subject  were  repealed  in  1865,  thus  throwing  the  subject 
back  to  the  trustees  "  of  the  schools  in  the  towns.  The  power  of  the 
State  Board  on  this  subject  was  only  advisory,  not  compulsory;  and 
so  the  list  of  books,  though  superior,  was  introduced  into  compara- 
tively few  schools. 

Missouri.  —  The  law  on  county  uniformity  of  text-books  was  car- 
ried in  1874,  as  follows:  "A  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  boards 
of  education  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and  directors  of  districts, 
shall  be  held  at  the  county  seats  of  the  several  counties,  on  the  find 
Tuesday  in  January,  1875,  and  every  five  years  thereafter,  for  the  se- 
lection of  the  text-books  to  be  used  by  the  schools  in  the  varioi^ 
branches  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state.  Such  books 
shall  be  selected  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present,  and  a  list  of  those 
selected  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  clerks  of  the  various  districts  in 
the  county,  who  shall  record  the  same;  and  thereafter,  as  speedily  as 
practicable,  the  books  used  in  the  schools  shall  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  list  adopted,  and  no  change  shall  be  made  by  the  introduction  of 
any  new  book  not  included  in  the  list  so  adopted,  for  the  period  of 
five  years  from  their  adoption." 

The  year  before  the  passage  of  this  law,  the  State  Superintendent 
said,  in  his  annual  report:  "  We  have  tried  to  effect  state  uniformity 
on  one  hand,  and  the  law  requires  that  township  boards  shall  require 
it  on  the  other;  while  the  County  Superintendent  is  charged  t#  a^ist 
the  State  Superintendent  in  securing  uniformity  in  text-books-  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  these  methods  fail  — the  township  method  by 
being  too  weak,  the  state  method  by  being  too  strong." 

THE  STATE  SYSTEMS. 

Delaware. —  In  1875,  this  provision  was  adopted:  "The  State 
Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  State  Superintendent,  shall 
determine  what  text-books  are  to  be  used  in  the  iree  schools  of  this 
State."    In  September,  of  the  same  year,  a   complete  list  of  these 
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books  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  who  were  required  to 
urge  and  effect  the  introduction  of  them  at  once  into  the  schools. 

ViRGiBriA. — In  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1873,  occur  various  provis- 
ions in  reference  to  text-books.  The  constitution,  as  well  as  the  law 
of  the  State,  requires  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  provide  for 
uniformity  of  text-books.  This  must  be  done  under  such  regulations 
as  may  be  provided  by  law,  making  it  the  duty  of  this  Board  to  enact 
the  by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  selection  and  purchase  of  the  text- 
books. The  executive  oflScers  of  the  county  and  city  school  boards, 
are  under  obligations  to  obey  and  enforce  these  by-laws  and  regula- 
tions. The  teachers  are  forbidden  to  receive  or  instruct  any  pupil 
who  is  not  supplied  with  the  proper  books.  This  year,  the  State 
Board  of  Education  have  adopted  a  new  list  of  text-books,  which  they 
have  licensed  to  be  used  for  four  years  from  the  first  day  of  August 
last.  This  Board  issued  last  summer,  through  the  State  Superinten- 
dent, circulars  containing  very  minute  directions  to  school  officers  and 
trustees,  on  the  subject  of  the  selection,  purchase,  introduction,  and 
use  of  uniform  text-books.  The  final  power  and  duty  of  determin- 
ing which  of  the  books  on  the  State  list  shall  be  used  in  the  schools, 
rest  with  the  county  and  school  boards.  These  local  boards  purchase 
usually  the  books  of  the  publishers  on  the  terms  fixed  by  the  State 
Board. 

West  Vikgikia. — This  State,  by  the  act  of  its  Legislature  in  1873, 
prescribed  the  series  of  class  books  to  be  used  in  all  the  free  schools. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  County  Superintendents  to  enforce,  by  all 
proper  means,  the  use  of  the  books  so  prescribed,  and  to  see  that  no 
others  are  introduced  into  the  schools.  The  trustees  of  the  districts, 
shall  see  that  the  pupils  have  provided  themselves  with  the  proper 
books;  and  the  teachers,  on  violating  any  provisions  of  the  act,  shall 
be  8ubi^ct  to  the  fine  of  three  to  ten  dollars,  for  every  such  oflfense. 

North  Carolina. — The  State  Board  of  Education  may  recommend 
the  text-books  and  other  means  of  instruction  to  be  used  in  the  public 
schools;  provided,  that  no  sectarian  or  political  text-books,  or  influ- 
ences shall  be  used  in  any  public  school. 

South  Carolina. — ^A  State  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of  five 
persons,  with  the  State  Superintendent,  have  the  power  to  prescribe 
and  enforce,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  use  of  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books in  the  free  schools  of  the  State,  except  in  the  city  of  Charles- 
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ton;  provided,  that  the  State  Board  of  Examiaers  shall  not  haTe 
power,  without  permission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  to 
change  a  text-book  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  its  adoption. 
In  May  last,  this  Board  arranged  for  the  selection  of  a  new  and  uni- 
form series  of  text-books  in  September  following.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  Superintendent  to  secure,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  uniformity  in  the  use  of  text-books 
throughout  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  to  forbid  the  use  of 
sectarian  or  partizan  books  and  instructions  in  said  schools. 

Florida. — The  State  Superintendent  has  the  oversight,  charge, 
and  management  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  text-books  in  the  pablie 
schools.  He  shall  collect  and  preserve  samples  of  school  books,  and 
appliances  for  the  information  of  school  officers  and  teachers.  Each 
county  board  of  instruction  are  required  to  do  whatever  they  may 
judge  expedient  with  regard  to  procuring  text-books  for  the  schools 
in  each  county,  and  books  and  stationery  for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 
The  district  boards  of  trustees  procure  a  supply  of  all  the  proper  text* 
books  for  the  schools. 

Louisiana. — The  State  Board  of  Education  have  the  exclosive  power 
to  prescribe  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the 
State;  and  the3'are,  also,  empowered  to  select,  choose,  and  recommend 
series  of  text-books  to  be  used  in  those  schools.  This  board  have 
adopted  rules  and  regulations  for  the  selection  and  use  of  the  text- 
books. A  list  of  the  books  is  published  and  circulated  th  roagh- 
out  the  State,  to  be  consulted  and  followed  by  the  teachers  and  school 
boards  of  all  the  &ee  public  schools.  The  State  Superintendent  says 
that  the  text-books  thus  adopted,  are  furnished  to  the  pupils  at 
rates  far  below  those  paid  heretofore  for  books  of  less  intrinsic  vaLiie, 
and  on  other  liberal  terms  conceded  by  publishers  through  an  ap* 
preciafion  of  the  needs  of  thousands  of  worthy  children  in  the 
State.  The  series  of  text-books,  when  selected,  remain  unchanged 
for  four  years.  Contracts  for  books  shall  be  given  to  the  lowest  bid- 
der, after  due  notice  to  all  venders  of  such  articles,  who  may  be  pie- 
pared  to  furnish  them  in  the  cities,  towns,  or  parishes  requiring  the 
same.  The  books  so  obtained  shall  be  furnished  to  the  pupils  at  the 
lowest  possible  rates. 

Minnesota. — In  1877,  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Attor- 
ney General  were  authorized  and  directed,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  a  bookseller  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  upon 
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his  giving  a  bond  of  $25,000,  for  the  faithfal  performance  of  the  con- 
tract, to  farnish  to  the  State,  for  fifteen  years,  suitable  text-books  for 
use  by  the  public  schools  in  the  common  English  branches.  The 
number  of  books  in  each  branch  is  given  in  the  law  then  enacted.  The 
quality,  size,  and  maximum  price  of  each  book  are  carefully  designated. 
The  quality  of  matter  and  material  was  determined  by  a  Commission, 
composed  of  the  State  Superintendent  and  two  County  Superintend- 
ents. The  text,  in  all  the  books  furnished  under  the  contract,  is  sub- 
ject, not  oftener  than  once  in  five  years,  to  such  revision  and  altera- 
tions as  the  State  Superintendent,  for  the  time  being,  shall  direct. 
Specific  directions  are  furnished  for  ordering  and  paying  for  the  books 
supplied  by  the  contractor  to  the  school  districts  in  the  several  coun- 
ties. The  cost  of  transportation  is  fixed  by  the  State  Superintendent, 
and  is  added  to  the  price  of  each  book.  Within  one  year  after  the 
text-books  are  printed  and  furnished,  and  for  fifteen  years  thereafter, 
no  other  books  shall  be  used  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  except 
those  which  are  used  by  pupils  pursuing  advanced  studies,  and  except 
all  books  used  in  the  public  schools  under  special  charters.  District 
schools  neglecting  or  refusing  to  obtain  the  books  selected,  after  one 
year  from  the  time  they  are  furnished  by  the  contractor  to  an  officer  in 
each  county,  shall  thereafter  receive  no  part  of  the  State  school  tax, 
until  they  have  supplied  themselves  with  the  books,  and  given  proper 
certificate  thereof.  A  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used  as  a 
revolving  fund,  was  appropriated  by  the  State.  This  law  was  amended 
at  the  late  session  of  the  legislature,  perfecting,  by  minute  regulations, 
the  plan  by  which  the  contractor  could  receive  moneys  from  each 
county  in  payment  for  the  books  furnished  by  him  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts thereof.  The  question  of  the  further  continuance  of  this  law  in 
force,  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  legal  voters  of  the  State  in  1880,  and,  if 
carried  in  the  negative,  it  shall  cease  thereafter  to  have  any  effect.  If,  in 
1885,  two-thirds  of  those  voting  upon  the  subject  shall  determine  that 
the  contract,  under  which  the  text-books  were  first  supplied,  shall  be 
discontinued,  then  it  shall  no  longer  have  any  binding  force. 

Nevada. —  The  State  Board  of  Examination  shall  have  power,  and 
it  is  made  their  duty,  to  prescribe  and  cause  to  be  adopted  a  uniform 
series  of  text-books  in  the  principal  studies  pursued  in  the  public 
schools.  No  school  district  is  entitled  to  receive  any  pro  rata  of  pub- 
lic school  mone3'3  unless  such  text-books,  as  prescribed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  are  adopted  and  used  in  all  the  public  schools. 
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The  provisions  of  this  law  went  into  effect  in  1865,  and  the  text- 
books cannot  be  charged  oftener  than  once  in  foor  years. 

Califoknia.  —  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  prescribe  and 
enforce  the  use  of  a  uniform  series  of  text-books  in  the  public  schools, 
except  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

Any  books  once  adopted  as  part  of  a  uniform  series,  must  be  con- 
tinued in  use  for  not  less  than  four  years;  provided,  that  if  at  any 
time  after  their  adoption,  the  retail  price  of  such  books  is  raised  abore 
the  first  introduction  price,  some  other  books  shall  be  substituted  for 
such  books;  provided  further,  that  such  substitution,  or  the  adoption 
of  new  books  in  place  of  books  which  have  been  in  use  not  less  than 
four  years,  must  be  in  the  following  manner: 

First  —  At  least  six  months  notice  must  be  given  of  any  proposed 
change  of  text-books; 

Second  —  Publishers  of  text-books  must  be  invited  to  submit  pro- 
posals for  the  supplying  of  the  required  text-books;  said  proposals 
must  be  accompanied  by  sample  copies  of  the  books  proposed  to  be 
furnished,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  retail  price  at  Tvhich  the 
books  will  be  sold  in  the  State  for  the  full  time  for  which  the  books 
are  adopted. 

Third — If  no  proposals  are  received,  as  required  in  the  preceding 
subdivision,  or  if  the  books  proposed  to  be  furnished  are  inferior  in 
contents,  or  in  binding,  paper,  typography,  or  press  work,  or  are  to  be 
sold  at  a  higher  retail  price  than  the  books  already  in  use,  then  the 
books  already  in  use  must  be  continued  in  use. 

If  any  city  or  district  refuse  or  neglect  to  use  the  books  that  may 
be  prescribed,  or  use  any  other  text-books  in  any  of  the  prescribed 
studies,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  withhold  from 
such  city,  town,  or  district,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  all  State  school 
moneys  to  which  it  may  be  entitled,  until  it  comply;  and  any  moneys 
so  withheld  must  be  apportioned  by  the  Superintendent,  at  the  next 
annual  apportionment,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  school  moneys  in 
the  treasury. 

In  1875,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  as  follows:  ^^  The  text-books  in 
use  in  the  public  schools  during  the  years  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  shall 
be  continued  in  use  in  all  the  public  schools  of  this  State  until  other- 
wise provided  by  statute,  any  provisions  in  the  existing  law,  or  any 
act  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  done,  or  to  be  done,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding."    This  law  still  remains  in  force. 
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Oregon.  —  The  State  Superintendent,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  issues  a  circular  to  each  county  Superin- 
tendent, containing  a  list  of  studies  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
Each  county  superintendent  writes,  after  due  consideration,  opposite 
each  study,  the  text-book  preferred.  The  county  superintendent 
then  transmits  to  the  State  Superintendent  such  circular  fully  answered. 
The  latter  presents  all  such  circulars  to  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
and  the  text-book,  in  any  one  branch,  receiving  the  highest  number 
of  votes,  shall  be  the  authorized  text-book  in  that  branch  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  the  next  four  succeeding  years.  Any  school  district 
n^lecting  to  provide  for  the  introduction  of  the  authorized  series  of 
text-books,  shall  forfeit  its  proportion  of  the  school  fund  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  every  year  thereafter,  until  all  of  said  series  are  in- 
troduced. 


AGRICULTURAL  KNOWLEDGE. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  around  us,  v/e  can  everywhere  observe  that  the 
chief  employment  or  occupation  of  the  people  is  that  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  extent  of  our  country,  and  the  cheapness  of 
land,  together  with  the  facilities  for  transportation,  and  demand  for 
farm  produce,  have  operated  to  bring  about  this  state  of  things.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  the  art  of  agriculture,  the  oldest  and  most 
important  of  human  occupations,  seems  almost  stationary,  and  seem- 
ingly unaffected  by  the  onward  march  of  education. 

The  West  is  pre-eminently  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  soil  and  situation  nobly  endowed  with  all  the  conditions 
of  fertility.  May  we  not,  therefore,  conclude  that  an  agricultural 
training  in  science,  directed  skill  to  convert  the  open  prairie  into  rich 
and  productive  farms,  will  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  interest  the 
great  agricultural  body  of  farmers,  to  have  their  sons  educated,  not  as 
if  they  were  intended  for  the  counting-house,  the  pulpit,  or  the  bar, 
as  it  is  to-day,  but  to  understand  the  composition  of  the  fields  and 
plants,  upon  the  profitable  cultivation  of  which  they  must  depend  for 
their  subsistence  and  advancement  in  the  world?  It  is  on  this  account, 
that  we  believe  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  agriculture  should  be 
taught  in  our  schools  in  connection  with  the  elementary  branches  of 
a -common  school  education. 

To  show  that  such  a  necessity  exists  at  the  present  time,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  point  to  the  number  of  young  men  who  are  deserting  the 
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farmrs,  and  entering  on  a  course  of  study  for  the  learned  professions; 
whereas,  if  they  would  but  properly  estimate  the  value  of  any  profes- 
sion by  its  eflFect  upon  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  nations,  and 
its  contributions  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  race,  they  must  give  the  first 
place  to  agriculture.  Upon  our  valuable  journals  of  education,  hav- 
ing a  large  circulation,  like  yours,  must  depend  the  instrumentality  of 
bringing  the  subject  before  the  people,  until  they  are  made  aware  of 
its  importance  in  connection  with  their  pursuits,  and  thus  elevate 
this  noble  calling  to  its  proper  estimation  among  the  human  indus- 
tries. 

We  would  give  a  list  of  apparatus,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Irish 
National  School  Teachers,  if  we  did  not  have  a  wholesome  fear  of  the 
waste  basket  before  us.  We  will,  therefore,  conclude  by  modestly  sug- 
gesting that  in  every  school  where  agricultural  instruction  is  given, 
as  part  of  a  course  of  common  school  education,  a  colored  geological 
map  of  the  county  should  have  a  prominent  place. 

Mineral  Point.  Johk  Comkins. 


A  STUDY  IN  VOCAL  EXPRESSION. 

Pope,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  has  left  us  certain  well-known 
lines,  which  were  intended  to  express  their  sense  by  their  sound.  This 
intention  the  most  careless  reader  can  see.  Harsh,  smooth,  slow, 
rapid,  agreeable,  repulsive  thin^  are  represented  by  the  sounds  of  the 
words.  It  is  not  every  one  that  goes  farther  than  the  recognition  of 
this  bare  fact  of  onomatopoeia.  Yet  it  is  an  interesting  and  instnic- 
tive  matter  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  the  sounds  do  suggest  the  sense. 
For  light  on  this  question  let  us  take  two  lines  that]^Pope  meant  to  be 
harsh,  and  two  that  he  meant  to  be  smooth,  in  utterance  and  sagge9- 
tiveness,  making  the  harsh  ones  more  harsh  by  the  addition  of  the 
four  5's  that  we  print  with  italic  type:     . 

*'  Rend«  with  tremendous  sounds  your  ears  asunder, 
With  giin<,  drum«,  trumpets,  blunderbuss  and  thunder." 

"  Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay, 
Lull  "with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  Nine." 

We  will,  for  convenience,  call  these  I  and  II.  The  ear  recpgnisses: 
a  great  difference  between  them,  but  cannot  define  it.  Analysis  must 
find  it  out. 
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1.  An  importarft  diflference  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
couplet  takes  up  the  greater  room.  This  would  indicate  that  it  con- 
tains more  sounds.  Counting  the  sounds  and  not  forgetting  that 
some  sounds  are  represented  by  more  than  one  letter,  we  find  in  I 
seventy-four  sounds,  in  II  fifby-two  sounds,  or  only  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  first.  This  difierence  is  far  more  remarkable  than  it  might  seem 
to  some,  and  of  itself  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  difference  between 
the  two  passages  in  ease  of  utterance  and  corresponding  siiggestive- 
ness. 

This  difference  may  be  more  boldly  shown  by  taking  the  four  sylla- 
bles, "  tremendous  sounds,'^  or  "  guns,  drums,  trumpets,"  and  compar- 
ing them  in  this  respect  with  the  four  syllables,  ^^  Carolina."  In  the 
first  we  find  fourteen  sounds,  in  the  second  seventeen,  in  the  third 
eight.  In  the  four  syllables  of  ^'Aeolia,"  there  are  only  five  sounds.  We 
draw,  then,  this  first  general  conclusion,  that  the  harshness  or  smooth- 
ness of  a  sentence  depends  upon  the  number  of  sounds  to  be  pro- 
nounced. "  Aeolia,"  although  having  four  syllables,  is  sooner  pro- 
nounced than  the  two  syllables,  "form'dst  strength,"  because  its 
sounds  are  only  five  as  against  the  latter^s  thirteen. 

2.  This  last  comparison  brings  out  another  fact.  "Aeolia"  has 
four  vowel-sounds  to  only  one  consonant  and  that  a  semi-vowel, 
while  "form'dst  strength"  has  only  two  vowel-sounds,  with  eleven  con- 
sonants which  are  mostly  of  the  harsher  kind.  "  Carolina  "  has  four 
vowels,  two  semi-vowels,  one  nasal  and  only  a  single  mute.  "Guns, 
drums,  trumpets"  has  but  four  short  vowels  out  of  seventeen  sounds, 
while  the  mutes  and  sibilants  are  almost' half.  Now  any  one  can  tell 
by  his  ear  that  a  vowel,  especially  if  short,  is  the  most  easily  made  of 
all  sounds,  while  the  mutes  and  sibilants  impede  the  utterance  the 
most.    The  scale  from  ease  to  diflSculty  runs  somewhat  thus: 

Vowels  and  diphthongs,  a,  e,  i,  ow,  oi,  etc. 
Semi-vowels,  w,  y,  1,  r. 
Aspirate,  h. 

Spirants,  f,  v,  th,  dh  (th  of  the). 
Nasals,  m,  n,  ng. 
Mutes,  p,  b,  t,  d,  k,  g. 
Sibilants,  s,  z,  sh,  zh. 
Returning  to  our  original  examples,  let  us  see  how  these  various 
classes  of  sounds  are  represented  in  each.    We  find^them  as  follows: 
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Vocal  elements. 
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15 
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II  would  have,  if  it  matcliecl 
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io« 

7     37W 
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Thus  the  onomatopoeia  U  vividly  shown,  II  having  7^  more  smooth 
Tocal  elements  and  7^  less  harsh  ones  than  its  shore,  and  the  dif- 
erence  being  greatest  at  the  extremes  of  the  scale.  This  difference 
of  fifteen  sound!)  is  nearly  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  sounds  in  II. 
Add  this  to  the  thirty  per  cent  difference  in  the  number  of  sounds, 
and  the  difference  in  harsh  and  smooth  suggestiveness  needs  no  further 
explanation. 

3.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  inside  these  several  classes.    The 

spirants,  mutes  and  sibilants  may  be  divided  into  surd  and  sonant 

sounds;  the  latter  being  produced  by  a  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords, 

Tvhile  the  former  are  not.     We  may  thus  rearrange  these  three  classes: 

Burd.  Sonant. 

SpLranta f.  th.  b.  d. 

Mutes p.  L  k.         b.  d.  g. 

SibilantB s.  bIi.  z.  zb. 

The  ear  wilt  readily  assure  ns  that  the  surds  am  the  smoother,  and 
the  sonants  the  harsher,  half  Testing  I  and  II  by  these  facts,  we 
get  the  following  result: 


SurO. 

BoimjU 

T«U 

10 

17 
6 

II  would  bave,  if  it  matcbed 

4M 

7S' 

\t 
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The  difFereuce  seems  small,  but  is  about  tweoty^five  per  ceat,  is  ia 
each  column,  and  is  altogether  helpful  ia  explaining  the  difference  in 
sound  between  I  and  II. 

Tbere  is  one  further  reason  which  has  its  own  measure  of  weight. 
Sounds  are  hard  or  easy  to  pronounce,  not  only  according  to  their 
number,  and  not  only  according  to  their  classes  or  their  souaacy,  but 
still  more  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  arranged-  "  Caro- 
lina "  is  easy  to  say  because  Towel  and  consonant  alternate  through- 
out. The  rarer  the  vowels  ia  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
sounds,  the  greater  the  effort  in  pronunciation.  "Form'dst  strength" 
is  hard  to  say  because  eight  consonants  are  piled  together  between 
o  and  e.  By  examining  I  and  II  in  the  light  of  this  fact  we  get  the 
following  table: 


1 

si 

1 

8 
B 
10 
10 

9 
18 
11 
22 

2 
6 

5 

20 

Number  thus  grouped 

52 

II  would  have,  if  it  matclied  I  throughout. . 

a 

5 

i;« 

1« 

3 

S2 

Thus  again  II  shows  that  it  has  a  heavy  advantage  for  easy  utter- 
ance, the  advantage  being  again  greatest  at  the  extremes  of  the  scale. 
It  has  16  more  on  the  easy  side  and  16  less  on  the  hard  side.  This 
difference  of  32  in  the  combiuations  of  consonants  is  really  the  great- 
esl;  difference  of  all.  II  has  no  place  where  more  than  two  conson- 
ants come  together,  while  I  has  eight  per  cent  of  its  combinations, 
or  eleven  per  cent  of  its  consonants  in  groups  of  three,  and  twenty- 
one  per  cent  of  its  combinations  or  thirty-nine  per  cent  of  its  con- 
sonants in  groups  of  four. 

We  find,  then,  the  difference  between  I  and  II  summed  up  in  four 
points:  (1.)  In  the  number  of  sounds  pronounced,  74  to  53,  or  100 
to  70;  (2.)  in  the  classes  of  the  sounds,  say  100  to  71;  (3.)  inthesurd- 
ness  or  sonancy  of  the  letters  belonging  to  three  of  those  classes,  say 
100  to  50;  and  (4.)  in  the  massing  of  the  consonants, — a  difference  not 
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80  easily  reduced  to  a  percentage,  but  greater  than  either  of  the 
others.  Add  the  four  together,  and  we  have  the  philosophy  of  that 
which  Pope,  judging  only  by  the  ear,  so  skilfully  combined  to  ex- 
press its  sense  by  its  sound.  H.  M.  Whitkey. 

Beloit  College. 

•  •  • 

EXHIBITORY  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  very  slight  effort  made  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Geneva,  clearly  indicates  that  the  exhibitoiy 
department  may  by  proper  management  become  not  only  a  prominent, 
but  one  of  the  most  instructive  features  of  the  organization.  It  is  a 
cunning  device  for  the  professional  visiting  of  schools,  and  a  compari- 
son of  work,  upon  an  extensive  scale. 

Too  much  of  the  time  is  spent  in  "  useless  debate  "  and  "  imprae- 
ticable  legislation;  "  too  little  attention  is  given  to  subjects  closely  at- 
taching to  every  day  work  of  the  school  room.  Persons,  after  being  to 
a  great  inconvenience,  both  as  to  time  and  money,  to  be  in  attendance 
do  not  return  to  their  individual  fields  of  labor  laden  with  that  rick 
experience  calculated  to  impart  a  fresh  inspiration  for  their  own  wort 
Asaninspirer  and  an  energizer,  the  week's  institute,  or  even  the  days 
institute,  composed  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  county,  is  the  supe- 
rior of  the  Association;  while  the  principal  meeting  {^pretty  good,  the 
associate  meetings  —  institute  workers'  meetings,  for  instance  — are 
better. 

These  and  kindred  sentiments  have  found  expression  in  the  past,  con- 
cerning the  exercises  had  by  the  Association,  evidencing  a  dissatiafto- 
tion,  more  or  less  widespread;  or,  to  state  it  more  mildly,  indicating 
that  the  sessions  of  that  body,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  might  be  ren- 
dered more  helpful  to  teachers  generally,  by  taking  on  a  more  practi- 
<5al  form.      As  to  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  above  remark ap- 

■ 

ply  to  our  Association,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss;  bat  as  savonag 
strongly  of  the  practical,  we  hail  the  new  life  of  this  exhibitoiy  feat- 
.ure  with  gladness.  No  "  few  remarks  "  will  be  needed  to  enforce  or 
explain.  It  will  be  an  open  book  that  may  be  read  of  all  men.  By 
the  pupils'  own  exercises,  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  each 
school,  or  set  of  schools,  will  be  clearly  reflected.  As  in  the  wateiy 
mirror  of  a  placid  lake,  he  may  read  his  natural  face,  so  in  this  depart- 
ment^ formed  by  tributaries  as  numerous  as  the  districts  of  our  stw 
the  teacher  may  view  his  own  professional  merits,  or  demerits,  or  both, 
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and  by  a  careful  study  and  comparison  adopt  the  best  methods  and  sug- 
suggestions  as  a  guide,  and  by  their  aid  build  up  a  system  of  school 
work  superior  to  any  other. 

May  the  fates  prove  propitious  to  the  enterprise!  and  if  the  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  charge,  are  alive  to  its  importance,  suc- 
cess is  assured. 

Teachers,  upon  entering  their  schools  for  a  new  year,  should  deter- 
mine what  and  how  mmh  they  will  do  for  this  department  at  the  next 
annual  meeting.  Such  foresight  will  insure  abundant  and  varied  ma- 
terial for  the  exhibit,  quicken  the  life  and  improve  the  tone  of  the 
schools  participating,  and  greatly  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  schol- 
ship  generally.  If  any  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  this  new  feature 
it  lies  in  this  direction. 

Janesville.  R.  W.  Bubton. 


THE  KIND  OF  MEN  WANTED. 

When  men  are  wanted  for  great  enterprises  and  high  positions,  men 
of  settled  character  are  selected.  When  emergencies  arise,  how  swiftly 
and  surely  is  the  chaff  winnowed  from  the  wheat.  How  quickly  and 
contemptuously  are  the  shallow  rejected,  and  with  what  smiles  are  the 
men  of  fixed  and  staple  character  chosen.  Character  is  the  criterion 
of  people's  choice.  You  may  think  your  utter  want  of  manliness 
does  not  hurt  your  reputation  in  the  community.  Vice  has  its  own 
signs  and  signals  from  which  you  cannot  escape.  Sin  and  laeanness 
long  indulged  in  have  heralds  of  their  own.  There  are  sins  and 
shames  which  the  world  reads  in  the  eye  as  plainly  as  if  written  io  a 
book.  If  you  are  trifling  and  frivolous  in  conduct,  the  world  will 
make  note  of  it.  But  if  no  such  depths  as  these  have  been  sounded, 
if  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  you  have  no  depth,  be  assured  that  the 
world  will  make  note  of  it,  and  when  men  of  strength  are  wanted 
you  will  not  be  called.  Men  are  wanted  whom  we  always  know 
where  to  find  on  all  moral  questions;  men  who  are  positive  forces  in 
the  community;  men  who  know  how  to  say  yes  or  no,  and  stick  to  it 
when  in  the  right.  How  all  else  sinks  into  insignificance  when  such 
a  character  is  considered.  Many  a  noble  young  life  has  been  stranded 
because  of  no  settled  purpose.  It  is  mournful  to  think  of  the  wasted 
energies,  of  the  undirected  powers,  of  the  great  blows  struck  but 
without  effect,  of  the  keen  blades  wielded  all  in  vain,  of  those  who 
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longed  to  do  something  for  6od  and  hamanity,  on  whose  grave  stone 
was  carved  the  epitaph  ^^  Failure,^'  because  they  had  no  settled  pur- 
pose. We  must  all  in  some  respects  be  specialists.  Life  is  too  shoii 
to  be  successful  in  all  directions.  To  secure  success  there  must  he 
some  central  liking;  the  influence  of  some  such  end  set  before  the 
young  life,  sends  the  life  forth  with  accumulating  momentum.  "With- 
out such  a  directing  course,  life  will  be  without  order,  and  come  to  no 
definite  realization  of  its  purpose.  Without  this  there  will  be  no  pole 
star  in  the  firmament,  no  light  in  the  eye,  no  momentum  and  power. 
— From  the  Baccalaureate  Sermon  of  Prest.  Newton  Batsman,  Knox 
College. 

The  Bright  Pupils.  —  In  the  opinion  of  many  a  vital  problem  still 
remains  unsolved,  how  best  to  adapt  our  graded  schools,  with  their 
excellent  and  essential  features,  to  the  diflferent  classes  of  pupils — the 
bright  pupils,  the  mediocres,  and  the  dullards,%o  that  the  brighter 
and  more  ambitious  pupils  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  working  up 
to  their  full  capacity,  and  shall  not  have  their  individuality  and  am- 
bition crushed  out  by  the  drill  work  necessary  to  bring  large  classes 
to  a  standard  of  excellence. 


Murcility  is  the  foundation  of  virtue. 

It  costs  more  to  revenge  injuries  than  to  bear. 

Obedience  to  parents  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  interest. 

Our  characters  can  not  be  essentially  injured  except  by  our  own  acts. 

Never  rail  nor  tannt.  The  one  is  rude,  the  other  scornful,  and  both 
evil. 

Njjver  fail  to  say  kind  and  encouraging  words  to  those  whom  yoa 
meet  in  distress.    Your  kindness  may  lift  them  out  of  despair. 

A  YOUNG  lady  in  New  Hampshire  has  just  secured  a  position  as 
school  teacher  upon  the  following  certificate:  "  This  is  to  certify  thai 
Tamar  Noyes  is  on  a  medium  with  other  girls  of  her  age  and  sex,  and, 
for  what  I  know,  is  as  good  as  folks  in  general." 

Never  attempt  to  convey  the  impression  that  you  are  a  genius,  by 
imitating  the  faults  of  distinguished  men.  Because  certain  great  men 
were  poor  penmen,  wore  long  hair,  or  had  other  peculiarities,  it  does 
not  follow  that  you  will  become  great  by  imitating  their  eccentrici- 
ties. 
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SKETCHES  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN.— IV. 
V  Dr.  E.  S.  Carr. 

The  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Prof.  S.  P.  Lathrop,  was,  in  1855,  filled  by  the  election  of 
Ezra  S.  Carr,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship in  January,  1856.  He  was  born  in  Stephen  town,  Rensselaer 
county.  New  York,  March  9, 1819.  He  graduated  first  at  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  School,  in  Troy,  and  was  then  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State —  William  H.  Seward  —  an  assistant  in  the  ge- 
ological survey  of  New  York.  When  not  engaged  in  the  field,  he  con- 
tinued his  scientific  and  medical  studies  at  Albany.  The  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Castleton  Medical 
College,  Vermont,  in  which  institution  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  in  1842  —  a  position  held  by  him 
eleven  years.  From  1846  to  1850,  he  lectured  alternately  in  the  Cas- 
tleton and  Philadelphia  Medical  Colleges,  giving  two  courses  annually 
in  each  of  those  institutions.  His  home  being  in  Vermont,  he  was  ac- 
tive in  the  affairs  of  that  state.  In  1846,  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  State  Temperance  Society,  and  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  World's 
Temperance  Convention,  held  in  London  during  that  year.  He  was 
an  officer  of  the  State  Educational  Society,  and  prominent  in  efforts 
to  provide  the  Southern  and  Western  States  with  competent  teachers. 
Elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  he  advocated  a  geological  survey  and 
more  liberal  provisions  for  public  education. 

In  1853,  the  regents  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  elected  Dr. 
Carr  temporarily  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History,  which 
he  declined,  he  being  soon  after  called  to  the  professorship  of  Chemis- 
try and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Albany.  Subsequently,  he 
was  appointed  chemist  to  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
He  afterwards  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  practical  subjects  to  the 
working  men  of  Albany.  In  1854,  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship 
of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Vermont,  but 
declined  the  offer,  he  having  engagements  to  teach  those  sciences  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  and  to  give  summer  courses  of 
lectures  in  Middlebury  College,  Vermont.  Dr.  Carr  came  to  Madison 
early  in  1856,  and  was  connected  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
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as  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  for  twelve  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  and  be- 
came a  Regent  of  the  University  in  1857,  serving  two  years.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Medical  Society  in  1856,  and 
was  its  President  for  two  terms;  also  acting  professor  of  Chemistry  in 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  for  three  years.  He  resigned  his  chair 
in  the  University  in  1868,  and  removed  to  California,  where  new  fields 
of  labor  opened  to  him.  In  1869,  he  was  occupying  the  chair  of  Ag- 
riculture in  the  newly  organized  university  of  that  State,  and  of  Med^ 
ical  Chemistry  in  the  Toland  Medical  College  in  San  Francisco.  His 
connection  with  the  University  terminated  at  the  end  of  six  years' 
service,  when  he  was  deleted  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  California,  which  office  he  still  holds. 

Dr.  Carr  is  the  author  of  many  published  papers  upon  medical,  ag- 
ricultural, scientific,  and  other  subjects,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  "  Genesis  of  Crime,"  "Claims  and  Conditions  of  Indostrial 
Education,"  and  "  Child  Culture."  A  volume  upon  agriculture  and 
kindred  subjects,  entitled  "  Patrons  of  Husbandry,"  has  received  warm 
enconiams  from  the  press  of  the  United  States  and  England.  Prof. 
Carr's  style,  in  writing,  is  characterized  as  easy,  flowing,  free  from  an- 
gularities or  pompousness.  The  following  extract  from  his  eulogy  on 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hunt,  delivered  December  20, 1859,  published  by  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  pretty  fairly  exhibits  his  usual  style: 
"  If  anything  can  quiet  the  pulses  of  busy  life  in  which  most  of  ns 
are  absorbed,  it  is  when  funeral  bells  solemnly  toll  out  the  lessons  of 
man's  mortality,  the  brevity  of  his  career,  the  equality  of  all  in  suffer- 
ing and  death.  To-day  all  is  brightness;  hope  invites  activity;  the 
heart  beats  high  with  expectations;  and  the  brain  labors  for  the  ac^ 
complishment  of  great  purposes;  to-morrow,  both  are  dust.  The 
present  seems  our  only  possession,  so  dim  are  our  recollections  of  *  that 
immortal  sea  which  brought  us  hither,'  so  faint  and  fugitive  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  mysterious  river  over  which  myriads  pass  and  none 

return. 

*  Oh,  none  retufn  from  those  quiet  shores 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale ;  I 

We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars,  | 

We  catch  the  gleam  of  the  snowy  sail,  | 

And,  lo !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  sight 

They  cross  the  stream,  and  are  gone  for  aye; 

We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  day.' " 
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Prof.  C.  H.  Allen. 

During  the  spring  term  of  1853,  a  Normal  Department  was  opened 
in  the  University  under  charge  of  Charles  H.  Allen,  who,  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  was  acting  as  the  general  agent  of  the  Board  of  Nor- 
mal Regents  of  Wisconsin.  The  Normal  Department  was  continued 
until  1869,  when  it  was  enlarged  into  a  Ladies^  College.  Prof.  Allen 
resigned  his  position  in  January,  1865,  to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
University  year,  but  filled  the  chair  temporarily  during  the  fall  term. 
His  labors  had  been  successful,  and  his  resignation  was  a  matter  of  re- 
gret, generally.  He  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Tioga  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, February  11,  1828,  but  spent  his  youth  in  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  where,  until  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  received  the  benefits 
of  a  common  school  education.  He  was  afterward  engaged  in  survey- 
ing, in  teaching  common  and  normal  schools,  and  in  holding  teachers' 
institutes.  He  came  to  Wisconsin  to  hold  a  series  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes which  had  been  organized  by  Dr.  Barnard.  Fulfilling  success- 
folly  the  engagement,  he  was  permanently  employed  in  the  same 
work,  and  in  that  of  examining  the  the  normal  classes  in  the  several 
institutions  of  the  State.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barnard,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Prof.  Allen  continued  his 
work  as  agent  of  the  Normal  Board  until  called  to  the  Normal  De- 
partment in  that  institution,  he  having  conducted,  in  1862,  a  private 
Normal  and  High  School  in  Madison.  During  his  summer  vacation, 
in  1863,  he  served  his  country  as  Captain  in  the  Fortieth  Wisconsin 
Regiment  —  hundred  days'  volunteer. 

Prof.  Allen,  after  resigning  his  position  in  the  University,  engaged 
£oT  a  brief  time  in  private  business.  In  1866,  he  was  called  to  take 
charge  of  the  first  Normal  School  in  Wisconsin,  opened  at  Platteville, 
October  9,  which  position  he  held  for  four  years,  resigning  in  1870  on 
account  of  ill  health.  He  then  went  to  Oregon,  where  he  opened  and 
organized  the  Bishop  Scott  Grammar  School,  as  head  master.  His 
health  improving,  he  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  accepted  the  position 
oi  institute  agent  for  the  Regents  of  the  Normal  Schools.  From  that 
position  he  was  called,  in  1873,  to  a  professorship  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  California,  located  at  San  Jose.  After  filling  the  posi- 
tion a  few  months,  he  was  made  Principal  of  the  School,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  As  an  Institute  Conductor  and  as  principal  of 
Normal  Schools,  Prof.  Allen  has  been,  and  is,  eminently  successful. —  C. 
W.  BuTTBRFiELD,  in  the  University  Press. 
2— Vol.  VIII.  — 12 
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EDUCATION  FOR  THE  FARM. 

Not  long  ago  the  school  committee  of  a  town  in  the  suburbs  of 
Boston  wished  to  procure  an  assistant  teacher  for  their  high  schooL 
Seven  hundred  dollars  salary  they  were  willing  to  pay  to  a  man  who 
would  assist  part  of  the  time  in  hearing  classes,  and  also  be  of  aid  in 
enforcing  discipline.  Inquiry  showed  that  five  hundred  dollars  would 
probably  procure  the  requisite  talent,  and  they  advertised,  offering 
that  sum.  Ninety-two  answers  were  received,  and  among  the  respond- 
ents were  graduates  of  Harvard,  Tale,  Amherst  and  DartmoatlL 
Finally  a  woman  living  in  the  town  was  engaged  for  four  hundred 
dollars. 

Again,  a  few  days  ago  there  was  brought  to  our  notice  one  of  the 
large  dairy  farms  of  the  western  part  of  the  state.  Its  parallel  can 
be  found  near  Boston,  both  in  method  of  management  and  in  in  con- 
stancy and  extent  of  sales.  Its  manager  is  a  college  graduate,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  academic  course,  already  passed,  has  studied  law  and 
laid  a  broad  foundation  for  success.  For  more  than  two  years  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  this  farm;  has  faithfully  attended  to  all  its  demands; 
has  taken  only  two  very  brief  periods  of  absence,  and  has  studied  the 
dairy  and  stock-breeding  as  diligently  as  his  law  books  or  the  classics. 
He  is  an  enthusiast  in  his  work;  finds  it  a  congenial  atmosphere;  has 
a  worthy  field  for  all  the  brain  work  at  his  command;  is  sustaining  a 
wide  and  honorable  reputation,  and,  in  contrast  with  many  business 
and  professional  men,  is  making  money.  A  certain  market  with  a 
steady  price,  more  than  double  that  paid  on  the  average,  awaits  all 
the  butter  he  can  produce.  The  demand  is  increasing  with  no  abate- 
ment of  the  price  per  pound,  and  h!s  Jersey  stock  is  the  subject  of 
inquiring  purchasers  from  the  E&st  not  only,  but  from  the  Soathem 
and  Western  states,  so  that  we  inquire  why  should  law,  medicine  and 
theology  monopolize  the  name  of  ^4earned  professions?  "  Or,  if  the 
old  classification  is  too  narrow,  why  should  the  work  of  the  profesdor, 
teacher  and  creator  of  literature  —  too  often  the  literary  drudge  — 
only  be  added?  Efforts  have  been  made,  and  there  are  societies  now 
organized,  to  aid  in  the  transfer  of  labor  from  the  cities  to  the  country. 
But  this  transfer  should  include  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  though  it 
will  be  made  by  individual,  not  concerted,  effort.  Not  only  is  agricui- 
ture  in  its  best  form  coming  to  be  a  learned  profession,  but  other 
branches  of  production  in  mechanical  and  industrial  fields  are  leeeiT- 
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ing  more  attention  than  ever  from  liberally  educated  men.  It  is  well 
worth  the  thought  of  college  graduates  who  have  not  chosen  a  per- 
manent profession,  or  who  find  the  competition  too  sharp  where  they 
are,  whether  they  cannot  turn  to  a  higher  form  of  farming,  or  devote 
themselves  to  some  other  profession  more  directly  productive  than  the 
one  in  which  they  are  now  finding  scant  returns.  Dairy  farming 
alone  is  not  the  branch  which  may  be  successfully  pursued.  Stock 
breeding  and  fruit  raising  will  be  found  prolific,  and  the  large  cities 
will  always  be  immense  consumers.  People  will  always  be  found, 
moreover,  who  will  pay  high  prices  for  fine  goods,  for  products  of 
such  careful  training  as  will  place  them  to  a  great  degree  out  of  com- 
petition with  coarser  grained  products.  Full  and  worthy  occupation 
can  be  found  in  these  Qelds  for  much  talent  which  has  had  good  train- 
ing and  is  now  struggling  in  an  uncongenial  life  more  from  force  of 
habit  and  submission  to  imagined  standard  of  gentility  than  from  any 
personal  choice  or  natural  fitness.  More  diversified  brainwork  is  a 
need  of  our  present  social  order.  Agriculture  is  conducted  too  much 
on  tradition. —  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 


VENTILATION  IN  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

As  we  enter  upon  the  season  of  closed  doors  and  windows,  and  the 
use  of  weather-strips  and  other  means  for  excluding  the  fresh  air,  our 
thobghts  turn  to  the  great  number  of  children  in  this  latitude  who 
are  to  spend  so  large  a  proportion  of  their  time,  for  many  months,  in 
the  close,  stifling,  vitiated  atmosphere  of  the  school-room;  and  to  the 
meagre  provisions  that  are  made  to  relieve  pupils  and  teachers  from 
the  many  evil  efiects  that  must  result  from  imperfect  ventilation. 
The  neglect  of  this  subject  by  school  officers  is  deplorable,  and  in  the 
greater  number  of  class-rooms  we  still  find  the  only  provisions  for 
ventilation  are  the  doors  and  windows,  and  blasts  of  cold  air  or 
draughts  from  doorways  are  forced  upon  all  who  can  no  longer  endure 
the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  the  crowded  room.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
new  efforts  to  provide  ventilation  in  the  true  sense  —  that  is,  to  effec* 
tually  remove  not  only  the  rarified,  heated  air  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  room,  but  also  the  more  dangerous,  poisonous  atmosphere  below, 
by  the  operation  of  the  outer  air,  without  producing  the  positively 
injurious  effects  of  draughts  and  chills  from  doors  and  windows. 
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Among  the  responsibilities  assutned  by  school  officers,  we  deem  the 
proper  ventilation  of  the  school-room  to  preserve  the  health  of  papils 
to  be  among  the  most  important.'  Moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  a 
clear  atmosphere  imparts  mental  vigor  to  pupil  and  teacher,  while  a 
close,  stifling  room  will  render  both  unfit  for  the  proper  improvement 
of  the  time  devoted  to  the  great  work  of  education.  Hence  we  beg 
to  ask  school  officers  to  look  to  it  that  the  time  and  labors  of  teachers 
and  pupils  are  not  wasted  through  dereliction  in  respect  to  ventilation. 

An  ingenious  device  has  been  patented  that  compels  the  outer  air 
to  pass  through  a  spiral  passage  and  thus  create  a  miniature  whirl- 
wind; the  current  thus  created  whirls  upward  and  exerts  a  powerW 
draught  upon  a  flue  leading  to  the  room  and  opening  within  the 
spiral  passage  referred  to.  This  device  is  called  the  Universal  Yenti- 
lator,  and  is  attracting  considerable  attention^  and  the  evidence  fipom 
banks  and  hotels  where  it  has  been  already  applied  prove  the  effeetB 
to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Our  attention  having  been  called  to  this  ventilator,  we  inquired  for 
one  in  actual  operation,  and  found  it  at  Mr.  John  S.  Hulin's,  411 
Broadway.  Into  the  opening  in  the  room  (without  any  gas  jet  or 
heat)  a  strong  draft  was  evidently  passing,  and  the  air  in.  the  room 
was  perceptibly  sweet  and  good.  This  was  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
it  showed  at  once  that  the  device  was  one  that  could  be  applied  to 
any  building.  Having  seen  its  practical  operation,  we  recommend  it 
to  school  officers  as  one  that  will  be  of  great  value  for  the  school- 
room. —  N.  Y.  School  Journal. 


DUTY  OF  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  PARENTS. 

After  you  have  employed  your  teacher,  and  your  school  has  com- 
menced, you  should  do  all  you  can  to  assist  the  teacher  in  his  or  her 
work.  This  you  can  do  in  many  ways.  You,  as  directors,  should  see 
that  the  school-room  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  conveniences,  soch 
as  water-bucket,  broom,  good  stove,  plenty  of  fuel,  and,  by  all  means, 
try  and  have  a  set  of  outline  maps,  also  anatomical  and  writing  charts, 
for  the  teacher,  to  do  good  work,  must  have  these.  If  your  school- 
room is  supplied  with  the  last  named  articles,  and  you  find  your 
teacher  does  not  use  them,  do  not  employ  him  again,  for  the  live  and 
progressive  teacher  will  use  them.  Visit  the  school  as  often  as  you 
can,  and  do  not  neglect  this.    We  know  this  is  a  "  thank  you  job,^^ 
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but  if  you  do  your  duty  as  a  school  officer,  you  should  visit  your  school 
at  least  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter  term.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  necessary  that  a  school  director  should  be  a  good  scholar  to  be 
an  efficient  officer.  In  your  visitations  you  will  often  see  points  which 
should  be  noticed,  that  the  teacher  has  failed  to  observe,  and  to  these 
things  you  should  privately  and  kindly  draw  the  teacher's  attention; 
in  this  way  you  will  assist  him,  and  also  receive  his  thanks.  Besides 
this,  your  apparent  guardianship  over  the  school  will  encourage  and 
stimulate  both  teacher  and  scholars,  and  they  will  realize  that  one^  at 
least,  outside  of  school  is  interested  in  their  success. 

Parents,  you  have  a  duty  that  you  should  perform,  also,  during  this 
time,  and  it  is  fraught  with  paramount  importance  to  your  children. 
You,  too,  should  visit  your  school,  and  show  your  children  and  your 
teacher  that  you  are  interested,  that  you  are  even  anxious  for  a  more 
than  ordinary  good  school  this  winter.  Encourage  your  teacher  by 
inviting  her  to  cull  at  your  home  and  see  you;  ask  her  to  come  and 
spend  a  night  with  you.  It  will  encourage  the  teacher  in  her  daily 
toil  to  know  tbat  the  parent  is  her  friend,  and  if  the  teacher  should 
do  a  little  different  from  what  you  desire,  in  instructing  and  governing 
your  child,  do  not  criticise  her  in  the  presence  of  that  child,  or  any  of 
the  children  of  the  school.  Do  observe  this,  that  the  criticism  of  the 
teacher  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  will  never  result  in  good  for  either, 
but  must  always  work  harm  to  both.  This  is  an  invariable  rule,  and 
one  that  will  never  fail.  There  are  many  other  points  of  which  we 
would  like  to  speak,  but  space  will  not  permit;  and  if,  b}'  this  article, 
we  should  succeed  in  making  even  one  school  more  successful,  we  will 
feel  we  have  been  repaid  for  our  halting  effort  in  this  direction. — Iowa 
Central  School  Journal, 


THE  IMBECILE  TEACHER. 


He  doesn't  know  very  much.  He  can  ask  the  questions  laid  down 
in  his  text-book,  and  can  determine  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy 
whether  the  answers  are  repeated  correctly.  He  carries  a  pen  over  his 
ear,  a  stick  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  book  in  his  pocket.  He  considers 
it  of  much  more  importance  to  secure  obedience  and  submission  than 
intellectual  discipline.  He  frequently  says:  " Learn  your  lesson!  If 
you  ask  any  questions  you  shall  be  punished!  It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  the  reason  why!    Wiser  heads  than  yours  or  mine  have  written 
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these  books,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  learn  what  is  written,  and  mine  to 
make  you  do  it!    Study!  " 

He  requires  absolute,  unquestioned  submission.  He  neither  thinks 
for  himself,  nor  permits  his  pupils  to  do  so.  He  believes  his  books, 
and  follows  his  nose.  He  is  the  sworn  enemy  of  normal  schools, 
teachers'  institutes,  and  universal  free  education.  With  new  text- 
books he  has  no  patience,  and  takes  no  special  interest  in  new  inven- 
tions; in  fact,  he  rather  more  than  half  believes  that  Edison  is  a  hum- 
bug. He  daily  puts  on  the  skull-cap  of  his  own  ignorance,  and  lives 
in  the  foggy  atmosphere  of  his  favorite  pipe,  and  one  of  these  days  he 
will  wrap  the  drapery  of  his  snuff-stained  garments  about  him  and  lie 
down  unhonored,  unwept,  and  unremembered. 

The  above  is  no  idle  sketch.  We  have  many  such  teachers  yet 
lingering  in  the  valleys  of  our  dark  corners.  It  is  only  by  persistent 
effort  that  they  can  be  driven  from  the  teachers'  ranks  into  the  dark- 
ness of  obscurity. — Barnes'  Monthly. 


-^•-•- 


THE  EFFICIENT  TEACHER. 

The  teacher  must  know  what  to  teach.  This  requires  him  to  know 
a  good  deal  more  than  he  actually  expects  to  teach.  "  It  is  a  true  say- 
ing, and  one  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  a  man  to  teach  a  little 
well  must  know  a  good  deal!''  How  different  from  the  idea  that  a 
majority  of  persons  hold,  that  the  teacher  who  imparts  only  the  al- 
phabet and  a  knowledge  of  primary  reading  and  spelling  needs  to 
know  little  else  than  these  things. 

The  teacher  must  be  eager  to  teach.  Without  it,  all  else  must  be 
stupidity  and  death.  The  fire  of  enthusiasm  must  burn  in  a  teacher. 
He  must  be  eager  to  teach  his  pupils,  eager  to  impart  the  knowledge 
he  has  in  keeping.  Do  you  know  of  such  teachers?  We  do.  We 
could  name  scores  of  teachers,  who,  when  the  time  of  year  comes  for 
them  to  enter  the  school-room,  are  eager  to  get  back  to  the  work. 
Not  eager  simply  for  the  dollars  and  cents;  not  eager  for  an  easy^  posi- 
tion, where  they  can  shirk  their  work  and  neglect  their  duty;  but 
eager  to  get  back  to  the  work  because  they  love  it. 

The  teacher  must  know  how  to  teach,  how  to  catch  the  wandering 
eye,  how  to  hold  wandering  brains,  how  to  crowd  out  wicked,  frivoloos, 
and  unprofitable  occupations  of  the  mind  and  heart  by  means  of  an 
incoming  and  glorious  troop  of  holy,  noble,  and  useful  thoughts,  af- 
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fections,  and  purposes.  He  must  know  how  to  make  the  knowledge 
which  he  holds  and  imparts  more  attractive  than  idleness,  whispering, 
^ames,  or  mischief  of  any  sort.  This  three-fold  power — knowledge, 
zeal,  and  skill  —  will  give  any  teacher  success.  This  nation  needs  two 
million  such  teachers  to-day.  God  grant  that  she  may  soon  have 
them. — Normal  Teacher, 


Influence  of  the  Schools  ok  the  Welfabb  of  the  Country.  — 
Friends  of  education,  is  it  not  time  for  us  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  to  do 
what  we  can  to  stay  the  tide  of  corruption  which  threatens  to  over- 
turn the  very  foundations  of  this  magnificent  temple,  dedicated  to 
civil  and  religious  liberty?  We  may  not,  in  any  sense,  be  responsible 
for  the  gigantic  evils  which  threaten  this  country,  but  our  vocation 
places  us  in  a  position  of  tremendous  influence  in  regard  to  the  future. 
In  a  very  important  sense,  the  future  of  this  country  is  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  mould  the  educated  minds.  In  our  schools  are  the  future 
legislators,  judges,  and  executive  officers  of  this  government.  Like 
the  softened  wax,  they  wait  your  touch,  and  ai^  to  be  moulded  by 
jour  influence. — Bev.  L  N.  Hays. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Q.  Can  the  town  board  alter  a  district,  none  of  the  district  board 
being  present? 

A.  Yes,  if  due  notice  has  been  given  to  the  clerk. 

Q.  Can  the  town  board  form  a  district  of  territory  upon  which  only 
one  family  is  resident? 

A.  It  would  not  be  illegal,  in  itself,  but  could  not  properly  be  done, 
unless  the  family  embraced  a  considerable  number  of  children  who 
could  have  school  privileges  in  no  other  way,  and  likewise  persons 
sufficient  to  form  a  school  board.  This  would  hardly  be  probable.  A 
better  way  would  be  to  retain  the  territory  in  the  old  district,  and 
provide  a  teacher  for  the  family,  for  a  time. 
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RIGHTS  of  districts. 

Q.  Can  a  new  district  claim  a  share  of  money  received  by  tlie  old 
one,  after  the  division  of  property  is  made? 

A.  When  the  supervisors  divide  the  property,  i.  e.,  the  value  of  it, 
money  due  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  old  dis- 
trict, and  the  proper  share  allowed  to  the  new  one. 

Q.  Has  a  district  a  right  to  use  any  of  the  moneys  received  from 
state,  county,  or  town,  for  other  purposes  than  for  the  payment  of 
teachers'  wages? 

A.  All  the  money  received  from  the  income  of  the  school  fdnd 
must  be  "applied  to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  a  legally  qualified 
teacher,''  or  the  district  is  not  entitled  to  any  money  in  the  next 
apportionment.  (Sec.  558.)  The  school  tax  levied  by  the  countj 
board,  to  be  collected  in  each  town,  is  for  the  "  support  of  common 
schools."  There  is  no  specific  requirement  that  the  whole  of  this  tax 
shall  also  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages,  but  it  would 
naturally  all  be  needed,  in  addition  to  the  state  money^  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  a  district  tax  in  each  district  beside,  for  even  a  five  months 
school.  The  statutes,  as  revised,  confer  no  power  upon  towns  to  raise 
a  school  tax  in  addition  to  that  levied  by  the  county  board.  The 
provision  was  dropped,  indeed,  from  Chap.  XV,  Sec.  2,  of  the  R.  S.  of 
1858,  by  an  act  passed  in  1876  (Chap.  374),  but  the  provision  was  not 
eliminated  from  section  76  of  the  old  school  code,  and  towns  have 
continued,  up  to  this  year,  to  levy  these  additional  town  taxes  for 
schools  if  they  chose.    Now  they  are  wholly  precluded. 

Q.  Can  a  district,  by  its  vote,  overrule  a  permission  given  by  the 
board  to  use  the  school-house? 

A.  It  cannot,  but  it  may  be  well  for  the  board  to  heed  the  wishes 
of  the  district. 

Q.  Can  a  majority  of  the  district  require  the  school  to  be  opened 
earlier  than  9  A.  M.  ? 

A.  No  power  is  given  to  the  district  to  vote  on  the  subject.  Cus- 
tom says  9  o'clock.  If  any  change  is  made,  it  will  be  by  the  board, 
under  Section  439.  But  the  propriety  of  auy  change  in  the  morning 
hour  in  any  case,  would  seem  to  be  doubtful. 

Q.  A  town  superintendent  ordered  a  tax,  in  1859,  to  pay  a  new  dis- 
rict  its  share  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  old  one,  but  it  was 
never  raised;  is  it  outlawed? 

A.  Yes,  the  new  district  had  no  legal  claim  after  six  years.  See 
Sec.  4222,  subdivision  4,  R.  S. 
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Q.  Can  a  district  at  a  special  meeting  transact  business  not  speci- 
fied in  the  notices^  if  the  notices  read,  ^^  and  such  other  business  as 
may  come  before  the  meeting?  '• 

A.  No,  this  would  not  authorize  the  transaction  of  business  not 
specified  in  the  notices. 

DI8TBICT  OFFICERS. 

Q.  If  at  the  end  of  one  year  of  a  term  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  dis- 
trict office,  is  the  election  to  be  for  one  year  or  two? 

A.  For  two  —  that  is,  always,  for  the  balance  of  the  term. 

Q.  If  at  a  first  meeting  a  district  elects  a  clerk  for  three  years,  is  it 
legal? 

A.  The  act  of  election  is  legal,  but  he  can  hold  the  office  but  one 
year;  then  his  term  expires,  and  there  must  be  another  election,  for 
three  years.    (Section  431.) 

Q,  Is  a  treasurer's  bond  legal  if  not  double  the  amount  to  come 
into  his  hands? 

A.  It  is  legal  if  accepted  and  approved  by  the  director  and  clerk. 
If  found  to  be  insufficient  to  secure  the  district,  additional  security 
should  be  demanded. 

THE  BOARD. 

Q.  Can  the  board,  as  such,  call  a  special  meeting? 

A.  It  has  no  authority  to  do  so. 

Q.  If  a  district  rescinds  a  vote  not  to  admit  foreign  pupils,  is  the 
board  thereby  authorized  to  admit  them  ? 

A.  That  would  be  the  natural  implication  of  the  rescinding  vote, 
but  if  disputed,  have  another  meeting. 

Q.  For  twelve  years  we  have  had  a  graded  school  and  two  teachers. 
At  the  last  annual  meeting  nothing  was  said  about  two  teachers,  and 
the  board  has  hired  but  one.     Was  this  right? 

A.  The  board  should  have  hired  two  teachers,  if  needed,  notwith- 
standing the  silence  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  Is  the  board  required  to  provide  for  a  school,  as  formerly,  if  the 
district  neglects  it?    I  find  no  provision  in  the  code. 

A.  Yes,  in  section  437. 

Q.  Can  the  board  transfer  money  fi*om  one  fund  to  another,  and 
thus  dis  charge  an  indebtedness? 

A.  No  authority  is  given  the  board  to  do  this. 

Q.  Must  the  board  absolutely  post  up  the  list  of  books  adopted^ 
and  is  there  any  penalty  for  neglecting  it? 
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A.  Yes,  it  is  their  duty,  and  school  officers  are  liable  to  removal  for 
willful  neglect  of  duty. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Q.  Where  text-books  have  been  adopted,  and  purchased  for  the  free 
use  of  the  pupils,  can  any  parents  refuse  to  allow  their  children  to  be 
furnished  with  them? 

A.  If  any  parents  prefer  to  buy  books  for  their  children  it  would 
be  as  well  to  allow  them  the  privilege,  but  it  can  be  asked  only  as  i 
privilege.  It  has  so  long  been  the  custom  for  children  to  bring  their 
own  books  that  an  abrupt  change  need  not  be  arbitrarily  enforeed, 
more  especially  as  the  district  saves  expense  by  allowing  the  priri- 
lege  mentioned. 

Q.  The  district  having  duly  authorized  district  purchase,  is  a  eon- 
tract  by  a  board  to  purchase  books  of  a  certain  house  for  five  yean 
for  the  district,  legal? 

A.  No,  the  district,  at  their  next  annual  meeting,  may  rescind  the 
Tote  for  district  purchase,  and  the  board,  at  the  end  of  thrne  years, 
may  adopt  different  books.  Any  contract  or  agreement  made  should 
be  subject  to  these  contingencies. 

Q.  Is  an  adoption  of  books  legal  and  binding,  if  without  date? 

A.  The  mere  absence  of  date  from  the  list  filed  in  the  school-house 
does  not  render  the  action  invalid,  as  the  date  may  at  any  time  be 
added.  If  the  record  is  without  date,  the  omission  should  be  sup- 
plied, as  near  as  may  be. 

TAXES. 

Q.  Is  a  tax  returned  by  a  district  clerk  illegally  elected  to  the  office 
(being  a  minor)  to  be  entered  and  assessed?. 

A.  Yes,  the  return  being  sworn  to  by  the  person  signing  as  district 
clerk,  is  a  legal  return,  although  investigation  might  show  that  the 
acting  clerk  is  not  a  legal  officer. 

Q.  If  a  tax  returned  is  not  sworn  to,  should  it  be  entered? 

A.  No,  the  return  .is  not  sufficient  without  affidavit,  and  should  be 
sent  back,  that  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied. 

Q.  A  tax  having  been  returned  and  entered,  can  the  district  change 
the  amount? 

A.  A  district  may  modify  its  vote  as  to  tax,  if  done  before  the 
third  Monday  in  November. 

Q.  Please  explain  the  discrepancy  between  Section  554,  printed  in 
the  school  code,  and  section  1074,  revised  statutes.    I  allnde  to  the 
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words  ^^  one-balf  the  amount/^  in  section  554,  and  ^^  not  less  than 
the  amount,"  in  section  1074. 

A.  The  words  in  section  554  are  repeated  from  the  constitution, 
Art.  X,  Sec.  4,  and  limit  even  the  legislature;  but  they  do  not  authorize 
the  State  Superintendent  to  apportion  on  the  basis  of  ^'  one-half,"  so 
lonii:  as  the  law  prescribes  that  the  basis  shall  be  an  amount  at  least 
equal  to  the  last  apportionment. 

THE  TEACHER. 

Q.  May  a  teacher  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the  marking  of  his  cer- 
tificate, reasonably  request  his  examination  papers  to  be  sent  to  him, 
to  look  over? 

A.  This  would  not  be  reasonable.  The  papers  are  in  the  nature 
public  records.  At  a  proper  time,  the  superintendent  would  doubt- 
less allow  them  to  be  looked  at  in  his  office,  upon  proper  request 
made. 

Q.  May  a  teacher  employ  a  substitute,  while  sick,  and  still  draw 
his  pay  ? 

A.  This  is  not  authorized  by  law.  By  arrangement  with  the 
teacher,  the  board  may  obtain  the  services  of  another  qualified 
teacher,  to  continue  the  school. 

Q.  If  a  teacher  has  to  close  his  school  that  an  examination  may  be 
held  in  the  school  room,  must  he  lose  his  time? 

A.  Not  if  closed  by  the  board,  without  his  consent. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  enforce  an  oral  contract  to  teach  a  school,  both 
parties  neglecting  to  reduce  the  contract  to  writing  when  made? 

A.  If  a  qualified  teacher,  and  the  contract  can  be  proved,  it  can  be 
enforced;  but  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  the  contract  should  always  be 
in  writing,  and  filed,  with  a  copy  of  the  certificate,  as  the  law  directs. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  legally  board  outside  the  district? 

A.  There  is  no  law  against  it.  He  must  fulfill  his  contract  as  to 
teaching  the  school  — that  is  all;  but  a  distant  boarding  place  might 
interfere  with  this. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher's  wages  be  garnisheed? 

A.  A  creditor  cannot  proceed  by  garnishment  against  municipal 
corporations,  according  to  section  2752,  B.  S.,  and  a  school  district  is 
a  municipal  corporation. 

SUPERINTEKDENT  AND  TEACHER. 

Q.  May  a  superintendent  require  examination  in  the  constitutions, 
under  Sec.  450,  as  it  now  reads? 
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A.  The  omission  of  "  constitutions"  from  the  section,  looks  like  an 
oversight,  if  read  in  connection  with  section  447;  and  as  the  subject 
is  to  be  taught,  at  least  in  the  winter  schools^  examination  in  it  maj 
reasonably  be  required,  under  section  451,  when  the  superintendent 
thinks  it  proper. 

Q.  What  is  a  superintendent  to  do  when  he  finds  a  person  teaching 
without  a  certificate? 

A.  Talk  with  the  board  and  teacher^  and  if  the  neglect  proceeds 
from  ignorance,  perhaps  a  private  examination  will  be  asked  and 
granted.  If  the  neglect  is  willful,  call  attention  to  sections  438  and 
558,  and  the  comments  thereon,  and  to  section  502. 

Q.  Mu?t  charges  of  immoral  conduct  against  a  teacher  be  specific 
as  to  time  and  place? 

A.  Yes,  the  superintendent  should  be  governed  by  the  general  rales 
of  evidence,  in  hearing  the  charges. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Q.  Is  a  certificate  legal  which  does  not  show  the  holder's  standing, 
and  can  the  holder  collect  his  wages  on  it? 

A.  It  is  valid,  so  far  as  collecting  wages  is  concerned.  It  does  not 
comply  with  the  direction  of  the  statute  as  to  standing,  but  that  is 
for  the  information  of  the  contracting  school  board,  which  they  can 
waive,  if  willing  to  do  so.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  a  cer- 
tificate. 

Q.  Can  a  teacher  who  holds  only  a  "  license  "  or  limited  certificate, 
collect  his  wages? 

A.  Yes,  the  certificate  though  not  very  valuable  as  evidence  of 
literary  and  professional  qualifications,  is  legal  and  valid  for  the  par- 
pose  mentioned,  subject,  of  course  to  the  limitations  of  time  or  terri- 
tory, which  may  be  placed  upon  it. 

Q.  Must  a  first  grade  certificate,  granted  at  a  private  examination, 
be  limited  to  the  time  of  the  next  public  examination,  the  same  as  a 
third  grade? 

A.  The  law  makes  no  distinction  on  the  score  of  grade.  The  gen- 
eral policy  is  to  discourage  private  examinations.  A  teacher  who  can 
get  a  first  grade,  can  also,  with  a  little  more  effort,  get  at  least  a  lim- 
ited life  certificate. 

Q.  Is  a  certificate  valid  that  is  granted  without  examination  ? 

A.  A  certificate,  setting  forth  that  the  holder  is  a  qualified  teacher, 
etc.,  and  signed  by  the  superintendent,  is  prima  facie  good,  for  the 
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holder.    But  a  superintendent  who  grants  certificates  without  exam- 
ination should  incur  grave  censure,  and  perhaps  removal  from  office. 

KISCELLANEOUS. 

Q.  Is  there  any  penalty  for  using  profane  or  obscene  language  about 
a  school  building  or  its  premises?  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

A.  There  is  no  statute  specifically  to  this  effect,  hu^  section  4572 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  reads:  "Any  person  who  shall  willfully,  ma- 
liciously; or  wantonly  interrupt,  or  in  any  way  molest  or  disturb  any 
private  or  public  school,  while  in  session,  shall  be  punished  by  impris- 
onment in  the  county  jail,  not  more  than  thirt}'  days  or  by  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  dbllars."  A  school  blight  be  very  seriously  molested  and 
disturbed  by  the  utterance  of  profane  or  obscene  language  on  the 
premises.    See  also  section  893,  sub-division  17. 

Q.  Does  an  appeal  lie  from  the  decision  of  the  county  judge  in  the 
matter  of  the  removal  of  a  district  officer? 

A.  Not  to  the  State  Superintendent.    If  at  all,  to  the  circuit  court. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  *'  voted,"  in  section  432  of  the 
school  code  and  of  the  revised  statutes? 

A.  It  is  to  be  understood  in  the  general  sense  that  the  board  can 
take  no  action,  unless  they  have  a  meeting  and  then  and  there  deter- 
mine upon  such  action.  Of  course,  a  majority  of  the  board  is  suffi- 
cient to  act,  a  meeting  having  been  duly  called,  except  where  the 
statute  provides  otherwise,  as  in  section  435. 

Q.  Is  personal  property  always  to  be  assessed  for  school  taxes  where 
the  owner  resides? 

A.  "  As  between  school  districts,  the  locality  of  personal  property 
for  taxation  shall  be  determined  by  the  same  rules  as  between  assess- 
ment districts."  (Section  1040,  R.  S.)  Merchant's  goods,  wares,  com- 
modities kept  for  sale,  tools  and  machinery,  manufacturing  stock, 
farm  implements,  live  stock  and  farm  products  (except  grain  in  ware- 
house), are  to  be  assessed  in  the  district  where  located. 

Q.  Our  school  house  is  found  to  be  in  a  street;  the  district  won^t 
act  in  regard  to  getting  a  site  and  moving  it;  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
board  to  do  it? 

A.  No  such  duty  is  devolved  upon  it  by  law.  It  should  persist  in 
seeking  action  by  the  district. 

Q.  Can  the  board  let  in  one  denomination,  and  shut  out  another 
from  the  school  house? 

A.  That  would  be  improper.    It  would  look  like  being  ^^  sectarian.^' 
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EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 


WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Executive  Session  to  be  held  at  Madison,  Deceniber  25,  26,  27,  1878. 

PROGRAMME. 
Wednesday  Evening,  December  25. 
7 :30  o'clock  —  Opening  Exercises. 

1.  At  the  Paris  Exposition,  and  on  the  Continent  — T.  C,  Chamberlain,  W.  S- 

Johnson. 

2.  Greneral  Business. 

THURSDA.Y  Morning,  December  26. 

1.  Educational  Exhibits:  At  County  Pairs  — F.  W.  Isham,  C.  J.  Collier;  At 

Annual  Meetings  of  Association  —  R.  W.  Burton. 
Discussion. 

2.  Paper  —  Relation  of  Education  to  Politics  —  T.  Frawley. 
Discussion. 

8.  Paper  — Function  of  Geography  ib  a  Course  of  Study  —  Miss  Rose  Swart 
Discussion. 

Thursday  Evening,  December  26. 

1.  A  Teacher's  Observations  in  Booth  America  and  Germany  —  J.  W.  Steams. 

2.  General  Business. 

Friday  Morning,  December  27. 

1.  Paper  —  School  Work  in  Wisconsin,  as  affected  by  recent  Legislation  —  W 

C.  Whitford. 
Discussion. 

2.  Paper  —  Relation  of  Schools  to  Public  Health  —  Geo.  Beck. 
Discussion. 

8.  General  Business. 

Friday  Evening,  December  27. 

1.  Paper  —  Some  Practicable  Reforms  in  Common  School  Education  —  Jas. 

MacAlister. 
Discussion. 

2.  General  Business. 

The  morning  sessions  will  begin  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  evening  sessions  at  7-^. 

PRINCIPALS'  SECTION. 
Thursday,  2  P.  M. 

1.  Nominal  Superintendents  —  R.  W.  Burton. 
Discussion. 

2.  Paper  —  Inducements  to  Teach  —  E.  R.  Smith. 
8.  State  Certificates  —  W.  H.  Beach. 

Discussion. 
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4.  How  may  Teachers  keep  out  of  "  Ruts?  "  —  Alexander  Kerr. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees,  Election  of  Officers,  and  other  business. 

Hotel  Rates.  —  (By  special  arrangement  with  the  proprietors.)  Capital 
House,  11.00  to  11.50  per  day;  Vilas  House,  $1.25,  |1.50  and  |2.00per  day;  Park 
Hotel,  $2.00  per  day. 

Railroad  Rates.  —  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern;  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  & 
Minneapolis:  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  the  Green  Bay  &  Minnesota; 
the  Western  Union;  the  Wisconsin  Central;  and  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  & 
Western  Railways,  will  sell  return  tickets  at  one  fifth  fare  to  such  as  paid  full 
fare  in  coming,  on  presentatioij  of  certificate  pn^perly  indorsed  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Mineral  Point  Railway  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  for  one  and  one-fifth 
regular  single  fare,  on  application  at  the  home  office.  Mineral  Point.  The  St. 
Paul,  Stillwater  &  Taylor's  Palls  Railway  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at  Wis- 
consin stations  for  one  and  one-fifth  regular  single  fare. 

There  will  be  no  sessions  of  the  Association  on  Thursday  and  Friday  after- 
noons,  to  enable  members  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Superintendents,  and 
the  Principals*  Association. 

The  Executive  Committee  will  meet  on  Thursday  at  5  P.  M. 

m 

December  2, 1878. 

W.  H.  Chandler,  Preeident, 

A.  A.  Millek,  Secretary, 

Jab.  Mac  Ali^ter,  Chairman  Ex,  Com, 


CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

To  he  held  at  Madtson^  Thursday  and  Ft-iday  Afternoons,  December 

26th  and  27th.  1878. 

The  following  Programme  of  Exercises  has  been  prepared  by  the  Ezecutice 

Committee,  yiz : 

Thursday,  P.  M  ,  December  26. 

1.  Address  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

2.  How  to  secure  the  Co-operation  of  School  District  Boards  and  Patrons  with 

County  Superintendents  —  Supt.  J.  B.  Tracy. 

3.  The  County  Superintendent  as  an  Educational  Lecturer  —  Supt.  J.  T.  Lunn. 

4.  Is  a  Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  Country  Schools  practicable,  and  if  so, 

should  it  not  bo  in  detail  to  be  effective?  —  Supt*8  Walker  and  Ames. 
Discussion  upon  the  above  topics. 

FRroAT,  P.  M.,  December  27. 

1.  Teachers*  Examinations,  how  conducted,  of  what  value,  how  frequent,  what 

to  consist  of — Supt.  Airnes  Hosford. 

2.  County  Associations  and  Teachers*  Meetings  —  Supt*8  Hutchins  and  Shaw. 

8.  A  More  Uniform  Supervision,  and  a  closer  relation  between  County  Super- 
intendents and  the  Educational  Department  of  the  State  needed  — 
8upt*8  Richmond  and  Delaney. 

4.  Teachers'  Libraries  and   other  means  of  Mutual  Improvement  ~  Snpt's 

Flavin  and  Parsons. 
6.  General  Business. 

Wat.  0.  Whtth^rd,  Supt.  Public  Tnetruetion, 

M.  H.  Frawlbt,  John  M.  West,  Ebknedt  Scott,  Bxeeutite  Committee. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  FREE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LAW -TIMID  LEGISLATIOIC. 

The  idea  underlying  the  Free  High  School  Law  was  meritorious.  Its  realiza- 
tion, so  far,  has  not  been  encouraging.  The  idea  was  to  promote  the  organization 
of  secondary  schools  in  localities  where  they  did  not  exist,  and  were  not  likely 
to  be  found,  under  existing  circumstances.  In  short,  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  country  high  schools,  or  something  approximating  such  schools.  Instead 
of  this,  schools  of  this  grade  already  existing  in  our  cities  and  villages,  have,  so 
far,  absorbed  most  of  the  subsidy  provided  by  the  legislature. 

Twenty  years  ago  (June  1, 1858)  was  first  published  the  enactment  providing 
for  ^^  union  districts  for  high  school  purposes.*'  In  the  school  code  of  1863,  the 
provisions  were  enlarged ;  but  a  remark  made  in  a  report  to  the  State  Teachers* 
Association  of  the  same  year:  "  The  law  of  1858,  authorizing  the  union  of  any 
two  or  more  contiguous  districts  for  high  school  purposes,  has  been  inoperative, 
for  the  reason  that  except  with  an  evident  prospect  of  material  advantage,  people 
do  not  readily  make  changes  of  this  nature,  which  are  merely  permissive  and 
not  obligatory,''  may  be  repeated  now  with  emphasis.  The  law  stood  upon  the 
statute  book  twenty  years,  almost  a  dead  letter.  The  revisers  have  wisely  ex- 
punged it. 

In  1860,  the  Township  Law  was  enacted.  It  was  excellent  in  itself,  bnt  being 
merely  permissive,  nine  years  have  yielded  scarcely  any  fruits.  There  seems 
to  be  no  hope  that  nine  3'ears  more  will  give  us  much  better  results. 

In  1875,  the  Free  High  School  law  was  enacted.  In  the  opinion  of  the  present 
writer,  &en  as  now  entertained,  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  enlarged  and 
perfected  the  Township  Law,  and  to  have  made  it  obligatory.  The  original 
framers  of  our  present  school  system  built  as  well  as  they  knew  how.  Not  ven- 
turing upon  anything  new,  they  gave  the  people  the  system  then  known  in  all 
the  states  eastward,  from  Michigan  to  Maine —  the  single  district  system ;  with  a 
town  and  no  county  super intendency,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  the  latter 
had  fallen  into  disrepute  in  New  York  and  Vermont. 

Had  their  wisdom  and  their  courage  been  equal  to  the  establishment  of  a  well 
devised  town  system,  with  a  good  county  superintendency,  or  had  the  legislatore 
of  1859  ventured  upon  so  beneficent  a  measure,  when  a  bill  was  before  it  for  that 
purpose,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  our  progress  in  school  matters  mii^ht  have 
been  much  greater.  Had  the  act  of  1860  been  made  obligatory,  we  should  Uy-day 
be  far  in  advance  of  where  we  are  now. 

These  remarks  are  not  aside  from  the  point  with  which  we  set  out.  The  com- 
mon school  but  imperfectly  ililfills  its  purpose  if  it  only  affords  elementary  in- 
struction. That  school  system  is  unequal  and  imperfect  under  which  higher 
instruction  is  unattainable,  or  no  adequate  provisions  made  for  it,  except  in  cities 
and  villages.  Such,  substantially,  is  the  state  of  things  with  us.  The  Union 
District  plan,  the  Township  System,  the  Free  High  School  law,  all  contemplated 
something  better,  but  do  not  reach  it    We  have  little  more  to  add  now,  on  this 
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point,  except  that  schools  of  a  higher  grade  than  the  common  district  school 
would  be  the  natural  outgrowth,  in  our  rural  towns,  of  a  wise  and  well  man- 
aged town  system.  Xot  equally,  of  course,  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  but  gradn- 
ally,  and  in  a  healthy,  permanent  way.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
people  will  bear  no  compulsion  in  these  matters.  Under  the  present  system,  five 
months  school  is  compulsory,  and  is  for  the  most  part  cheerfully  submitted  to, 
in  the  poorest  districts,  but  is  made  much  more  palatable  by  the  slight  aid 
afforded  from  the  school  fund.  Every  town  should  first  be  made  a  unit  for 
school  purposes — a  school  district,  and  then  every  town  with  a  certain  popula- 
tion, should  be  required  to  establish  and  maintain  a  school  of  higher  grade,  as 
Massachusetts  decreed  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  the  proffer  of  moderate  aid. 

But  to  come  to  the  Free  High  School  law  as  It  is.  The  present  unexpected 
and  disastrous  aspect  of  the  matter  may  be  attributed  in  great  part  to  tlie  depart- 
ure  from  the  original  idea  of  the  plan,  which  was  "  to  encourage  the  voluntary 
creation  of  town  high  schools.**  It  was  soon  found,  or  at  least  it  was  alleged 
that  a  bill  could  not  be  passed  unless  the  "  encouragement "  was  extended  to 
villafi^es  and  cities.  It  was  argued  that  as  these  corporations  must  pay  a  good 
deal  of  the  high  school  tax,  they  must  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  benefit  Then 
when  it  was  found  inconvenient  or  impracticable  for  some  cities  to  **  establish" 
their  school  by  vote,  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  access  to  the  fund 
made  as  easy  as  possible.  Now  let  us  see  tlie  working  of  the  plan :  Fifty-seven 
schools  were  reported  as  receiving  aid  last  December  (1877).  Fifty  of  them  at 
least  were  schools  already  in  operation.  We  are  not  certain  that  more  than  one 
was  called  into  existence,  by  the  law,  as  a  school  for  a  town.  That  was  in 
Kewaunee.  In  a  few  other  places  the  higher  grade  of  an  existing  school  was 
made  still  higher,  but  practically,  the  state  paid  out  |25,000  in  aid  of  a  class  of 
schools  which  from  their  location,  were  generally  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
In  its  practical  operation,  then,  the  law  has  proved  to  be  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  "  a  law  to  encourage  the  voluntary  creation  of  town  high  schools.*' 
(Rep,  State  Supt,  1875,  p.  83). 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  law  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  would 
not  do  to  assume  that  the  legislature,  at  its  extra  session,  gave  this  or  any  other 
law,  aa  revised,  a  careful  scrutiny,  but  it  now  appears  on  the  statute  book,  with 
its  restrictive  amendments,  with  legislative  sanction;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  next  or  any  future  legislature,  whatever  else  they  may  do  with 
it,  will  restore  it  to  its  former  condition. 

At  the  same  time,  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  schools  that  had,  as  they 
supposed,  complied  with  the  law,  and  become  entitled  to  aid,  should  not  be 
ignored.  These  schools  were  maintained  during  the  regular  school  year  ending 
August  31  last,  under  a  law  which  continued  in  force  up  to  November  1,  three 
months  later.  The  argument  that  the  aid  rendered  to  high  schools  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  debt,  or  obligation,  but  of  a  subsidy  or  donation,  by  the  state,  and 
hat  the  state  may  at  its  pleasure,  cut  it  off,  or  modify  and  render  more  difficult 
the  conditi(ms  upon  which  it  is  given,  may  be  sound  in  law,  and  is  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  held  that  the  state  has,  by  the  revision  of  the  law,  taking  effect 
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NoYember  1,  changed  the  conditions  upon  ^hich  the  money  may  now  be  paid 
out;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  there  is  an  equity  in  the  matter  that  ought 
to  be  considered,  and  that  the  legislature  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  pass  a 
relief  bill  next  winter,  to  meet  the  case  of  those  schools  (nearly  the  whole  num- 
ber), which  have  not  been  maintained  **  in  a  building  not  used  for  other  school 
purposes,'* — which  the  law  now  requires  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  obtaining  the 
aid  sought.  P. 


DEATH  OF  PROF.  CARPENTER. 


Ere  this,  our  readers  have  generally  learned  the  sad  news  that  Professor  S.  H. 
Carpenter,  of  the  State  University,  is  no  more  on  earth !  Leaving  home  in 
good  health,  to  attend  upon  the  last  hours  of  a  brother,  in  Gkneva,  Nei^Yark^ 
and  announced  to  be  with  his  classes  by  a  certain  day,  they  assembled  instead, 
with  their  fellow  students,  the  Faculty,  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens,  to  meet 
his  mortal  remains,  and  join  in  the  last  sad  rites  paid  to  humanity. 

Dr.  Carpenter's  death  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to  the  University,  where  be  h» 
80  ably  and  acceptably  labored  for  many  years,  but  to  the  whole  State.  Pre- 
eminent in  natural  ability,  varied  and  accurate  in  his  attainments,  clear  and 
logical  as  s  thinker,  and  forcible  as  a  speaker  and  writer,  he  was  not  only  a 
teacher  of  singular  skill  and  usefulness,  but  one  of  those  men  of  sound  cnlune 
whom  the  community  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  The  teachers  of  the  State  especially 
will  keenly  feel  his  loss.  y 

The  memorial  service  held  on  Monday,  December  the  9th,  in  this  city,  was  a 
fitting  tribute  to  his  worth,  and  evinced  how  profound  was  the  respect  in  whidi 
he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him.  Having  long  been  a  member  of  the  State 
Association,  and  in  various  ways  prominently  connected  with  the  educational 
work  of  the  State,  we  doubt  not  that  the  Association  will  take  action  for  the 
preparation  of  a  suitable  memoir,  to  be  spread  upon  the  pages  of  the  Joubxal. 
We  give  here,  therefore,  but  an  outline  of  his  life. 

Born  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  educated  at  Hunro  Academy,  in  Klbridge, 
at  Hamilton  College  and  the  University  of  Rochester,  from  which  last  institn- 
tion  he  graduated  in  1852,  he  came  to  Wisconsin  the  same  year.  In  thia,  the 
State  of  his  adoption,  he  has  served  two  years  as  a  Tutor  in  the  University,  and 
two  years  as  Assistant  State  Superintendent ;  then,  leaving  the  State,  a  year  or 
two  as  Professor  of  Ancient  Lauguas^es  in  St  Paul's  College,  Mo.;  returning  to 
the  State,  as  County  Superintendent,  in  Dane  county,  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  Madison,  and  since  18^,  as  a  Professor  in  different  capacities, 
in  the  State  Unlvei*sity. 

This  gives  but  an  outline  of  his  more  public  spheres  of  activity.  He  has  also 
been  busy  as  a  writer  and  lecturer,  and  evinced  that  versatility  of  mind  and 
attainments  which  marks  the  true  scholar  and  man  of  genius.  Who  shall  wor- 
thily fill  his  place? 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Dr.  Carpenter  not  to  record  in  the  last  place 
that  he  was  a  man  of  high  moral  and  religious  purpose.  He  was  not  only  the 
exemplary,  useM  citizen,  but  Christian.    Both  by  his  pen  and  as  a  lecturer,  he 
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did  good  service  in  the  cause  of  man*s  highest  interests,  and  though  a  layman,  not 
unfrequentlj  filled  various  pulpits  in  this  city,  and  always  to  the  edification  of 
those  who  heard  him. 


We  would  request  all  who  are  still  indebted  for  the  past  year,  to  remit  the 
amount  due  and  not  wait  for  another  bill. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


ORAT«iiT  AND  Orators.     Bv  William  Matthews.  LL.  D.,  Author  of  "  (letting 
on  in  the  World,"  etc.    Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.    Price,  |2.00. 

It  is  quite  apparent,  by  this  time,  that  we  have  both  authors  and  publishers  in 
the  West  The  East  already  gets  her  bread  from  us;  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  have  no  need  to  depend  on  her  for  any  mental  food.  Dr.  Hat- 
thews  is  one  of  our  incisive,  pleasing  and  instructive  writers  at  the  west,  whose 
works  are  constantly  growing  in  popularity  and  influence.  The  object  of  the 
vork  before  us,  he  well  says,  is  not  to  swell  but  to  purify  the  streams  of  oratory. 
This  can  be  done  in  no  way  more  effectually  than  by  holding  up  before  our 
our  numerous  orators  good  models.  This  our  author  does,  after  discussing  the 
subject  ic  a  pleasant  manner  through  several  chapters,  and  in  its  various  aspects. 
The  book,  besides  furnishing  good  reading  for  all,  may  especially  be  recom- 
mended to  aspiring  young  men,  and  to  all  whose  business  it  is  to  speak  in  public 
It  abounds  in  felicitous  illustrations  of  all  points  discussed,  drawn  from  the  ex- 
amples of  great  orators,  especially  our  own  —  men  who  like  Clay,  Calhoun  and 
Webster,  have  acquired  an  enduring  fame. 

An  Elembntart  Geoloot.     By  E.  Andrews,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Ohio  Geological 
Corps.    Cincinnati :  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.    283  pp.    Price,  1 1.00. 

The  noteworthy  features  of  this  valuable  addition  to  the  publishers^  series  of 

scientific  manuals  for  schools,  are  its  freshness,  its  limitation  to  a  reasonable 

field,  and  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  west.    It  discusses  in  detail  the 

geology  of  the  interior  states  only,  including  Wisconsin :  and  as  these  are  rich 

in  varied  geological  features  and  fossils,  and  have  large  coal  fields  and  extensive 

mines  of  the  principal  economic  nietals,  the  field  covered  is  admirably  adapted 

to  the  purposes  of  the  author.    The  book  must  have  a  ready  and  large  sale.  The 

subject  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  practical  that  can  be  introduced 

into  our  higher  schools.    Dr.  Andrews  is  not  only  a  practical  geologist,  but  has 

been  professor  of  geology  in  Marietta  College,  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  the 

task  he  has  so  well  executed. 

Annotated  Poems  op  English  Authors.  —  Under  this  general  caption, 
Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  ot  Philadelphia,  are  issuing  some  of  the  stand- 
ard poems  of  English  authors  in  a  very  neat  form,  for  the  use  of  higher  schools 
and  students  of  literature.  They  are  edited  by  Kev.  E.  T.  Stevens,  of  Oxford, 
und  Rev.  D.  Morris,  of  London,  both  well  known  i  i  England,  and  to  some  ex- 
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tent  in  this  country,  as  esteemed  writers  for  schools  and  for  the  young.  We  hare 
before  us  of  the  series,  Gray's  **  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard "  (20  as,). 
Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village"  (20  cts.),  Goldsmith's  "Traveler"  (25  CUJ, 
and  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Canto  I  (35  cts }.  The  books  bear  evidence  of 
caretlil  and  Judicious  scholarship,  and  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  those  who 
wish  to  study  the  shorter  English  poems  of  enduring  fame  and  merit,  wiih  the 
help  of  commentatoi-s  "  to  the  manor  born."    Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  Science  and  Art  op  Elocution.  —  By  Frank  H.  Fenno,  of  the  National 
School  of  Elocution  and  Oratory.    Philadelphia:  John  E.  Potter  <&  Co. 

The  compiler  of  this  handsome  volume  discusses  briefly  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
ject, then  treats  a  little  upon  vocal  cultuie,  and  fills  the  bulk  of  the  book  with 
**  readings  and  recitals,"  accompanied  with  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
rendering  them.  The  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  those  designed  to  aid  in 
elocutionary  exercises,  or  in  other  words,  to  show  the  more  advanced  pupil 
*^  how  to  read  and  speak."    844  pp.,  12mo.    Price,  $1.25. 

Thalheiher'8  Histories.  —  We  have  before  us  ft*esh  copies  of  Miss  Thal- 
heimer's  **  Manual  of  Ancient  History,"  and  of  her  "  Mediaeval  and  Modern 
History,"  both  favorably  noticed  in  our  pages  some  time  ago.  The  style  is  easy, 
flowing  and  attractive,  and  the  compilation  of  facts  judicious.  Teachers  and 
readers  generally  cannot  do  better  than  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  these 
volumes,  which  exhibit  the  well-known  neatness  and  finish  of  all  the  issues  of 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  As  will  be  seen 
by  their  advertisement,  the  foregoing  publishers  announce  other  school  histories 
by  the  same  talented  writer. 

Words,  and  How  to  Put  Them  Together,  is  designed  to  precede  all  other 
primary  grammars,  and  to  make  their  '*  paths  straight."  It  looks  as  if  it  might 
be  usetl  to  good  purpose  by  skillful  teachers.  It  has  been  prepared  by  H.  Bal- 
lard, Prin.  Lennox  (Mass.)  High  School,  and  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Address,  for  sample  copy,  Hiram  Hadley,  61,  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

Thomson's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  one  of  the  New  Mathematical  Series, 
issued  by  Clark  &  Maynard,  New  York,  is  a  very  neat  little  book,  and  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  prefer  Dr.  Thomson's  arithmetics.  Specimen  copies 
sent  for  20  cts.    Address  5,  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

School  and  Social  Drama.  —  Teachers  and  amateurs  in  want  of  attractive 
plays,  will  do  well  to  communicate  with  T.  S.  Denison,  Chicago,  who  has  laid  a 
dozen  on  our  table,  both  grave  and  gay,  which  require  from  fifteen  minutes  to 
an  hour  and  three-fourths  for  presentation.  Price,  15  cts.  each.  Some  of  them 
are  in  aid  of  the  temperance  cause. 

The  Young  Scientist,  published  monthly,  in  New  York,  at  50  cents  a  year, 
abounds  in  usei\il  and  interesting  things  for  youthful  cultivators  of  science  and 
experimenters  in  the  arts.    Address  Box  4875. 

The  Amateur's  Handbook,  published  by  the  Industrial  Publication  Co.,  at 
176,  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  contains  directions  for  a  large  number  of  the  finer  me- 
chanical and  chemical  processes  used  in  the  arts,  with  several  good  receipts. 
Price,  10  cts.,  by  mail. 
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NOTES. 


Thk  changes  in  the  school  laws,  conaeqaent 
upon  the  reyision  of  the  statntes,  give  rise  to 
anew  series  of  obftcarlties  and  questions,  and 
hence  expand  the  Official  Department  this 
month  to  nnnsnal  proportions. 

OuB  subscribers,  whose  year  mns  oat  with 
this  month  —  or  at  any  other  time  —  and  who 
do  not  want  to  continue,  will  be  kind  enough 
to  notify  us  in  season,  and  not  wait  a  month 
or  two. 

We  should  esteem  it  as  a  favor  to  the  Jour* 
VAht  if  our  patrons,  who  take  an  interest  in 
its  continuance,  would  lend  a  little  aid  in 
keeping  up  and  extending  its  circulation  by 
sending  us  an  additional  name  or  two,  now  and 
then  —  particularly  now. 

TBI  decision  by  the  supreme  court,  printed 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Jouksdal,  gives  great 
satisfaction.  A  valued  correspondent  writes: 
**  Prof.  Burton  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  and 
congratulations  of  all  the  brotherhood  of 
teachers  of  the  state.'^ 

The  ReT.  Frederick  S.  Jewell,  author  of  a 
treatise  on  School  Government,  and  for  some 
years  connected  with  the  oldest  of  the  normal 
schools  in  New  York  —  thai  at  Albany  —  is  in 
charge  of  a.dioceean  church  school  lately  es- 
tablished by  Bishop  Biown,  at  Fond  du  Lac. 
We  arc  glad  to  welcome  him  to  our  State. 

The  catalogue  of  the  State  University,  late- 
ly issued,  shows  a  total  enrollment  of  388  stu- 
dents, against  816  a  year  ago.  The  Freshman 
class  is  increased  from  60  to  tS;  the  Sub-Fresh- 
man from  Ti  to  103.  Several  things  in  the  an- 
nouncement give  signs  of  healthy  progress, 
but  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  one  student 
of  a  year  ago,  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  still  solitary. 

The  records  of  the  State  Examinations,  in 
the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent,  show 
that  only  five  teachers,  who  have  received  the 
five  years*  certificate  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  have  now 
their  certificates  in  force.  All  the  others  have 
expired  by  the  limitation  in  tim«,  or  the  hold- 
ers liave  obtained  by  subsequent  examinations 
the  unlimited  certificate.  Those  in  force  are 
held  by  J.  C.  Smith,  expiring  in  1879;  by 
Michael  H.  Cleary,  expiring  in  1881 ;  and  by 
W.  S.  Gordon,  Harriet  A.  Salisbury,  and  Mary 
Lantry,  expiring  in  1888. 


The  iipBue  of  this  number  has  been  unavoid- 
ably delayed,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary 
absence  of  one  of  the  editors. 

In  answer  to  many  inquiries,  we  would  saj 
that  the  revised  statutes  are  to  be  obtained  by 
remitting  $3.00  to  Q.  U.  Barron,  Supt.  Public 
Property,  Madison. 

The  supply  of  dictionaries  procured  the 
past  year  for  distribution  from  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  being  exhausted,  no 
more  can  be  fhrnished  to  schools  until  the 
legislature  makes  provision  for  the  purchase 
of  more. 

The  second  and  revised  edition  of  Volume 
II,  of  the  Geology  of  Wisconsin,  is  now  ready 
for  sale  in  accordance  with  chapter  145  of  the 
laws  of  1878.  It  consists  of  a  largo,  handsome 
volume  of  768  royal  octavo  pages,  illustrated 
by  191  wood  cuts,  and  87  lithographic  plates, 
aud  is  accompanied  by  a  folio  atlas  of  14  large 
sheets,  beautifully  executed.  It  may  be  had, 
by  citizens  of  Wisconsin,  at  cost  price,  viz., 
$3.S0.  Address,  with  remittance.  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Property,  Madison,  Wis. 

Racine  College  has  44  students  in  the  col- 
lege classes,  and  1^4  in  the  grammar  school. , 
This  institution  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
training  school  for  boys. 

Beloit  College,  by  its  catalogue,  has  61  stu- 
dents in  the  regular  classes,  and  lUO  in  the 
Preparatory  Department.  This  college  vigor- 
ously maintains  its  high  standard,  aud  insists 
on  thorough  scholarship. 

The  friends  of  Lawrence  University,  at  Ap- 
pleton,  are  making  an  effort  to  raise,  by  sub- 
scriptions, $100,OjO,  to  put  its  endowment 
fund  on  a  more  solid  basis.  We  hope  they 
may  succeed. 

School  matters  in  Beloit  are  moving  along, 
we  hear,  quite  satisfactorily.  They  have  ar- 
ranged an  additional  course  of  study  for  the 
high  school,  called  the  "  English  and  Scien- 
tific." 

We  have  good  accounts  of  the  school  at 
Neillsville,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Deming;  also  of 
the  institute  held  there  for  Clark  county, 
*'  which  showed  even  some  graduates  the  ne- 
cessity of  thoroughness  in  first  principles.'" 

Many  local  papers  in  the  state  are  now  fur- 
nishing excellent  items  of  educational  news, 
prepared  by  county  superintendents  and  prin- 
cipals of  public  schools. 
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Thk  plan  as  to  text-books  roferred  to  by  the 
soperintendent  of  Eau  Claire  Co.,  in  Sept., 
in  the  first  "  Note,''  but  of  which  the  printer 
allowed  only  the  head  to  appear,  is  as  follows : 

Darins  the  last  year  this  plan  was  tried  in 
nine  di^ricts,  and,  I  believe,  has  given  entire 
satisfaction  in  every  case.  By  this  plan  the 
books  may  be  ready  for  every  pupil  the  first 
day  of  school.  No  time  is  lost  in  waiting  to 
find  out  what  books  are  needed,  for  a  chance 
to  send  to  town,  or  till  »*  father  can  get  the 
money."  Every  pupil  is  supplied,  and  the 
pernicious  system  of  borrowing,  with  Its  op- 
portunities for  whispering,  leaving  seats,  and 
mischief  making,  is  ended.  Pupils  may  be 
properly  classflied  without  a  needless  number 
of  recitations,  hence  the  time  of  the  teacher 
may  be  more  profitably  employed  in  giving  in- 
Btruction.  The  same  books  will  serve  several 
successive  classes.  The  books  arc  bettor  tok- 
en care  of  than  when  owned  by  individual  pu- 
pils. The  very  serious  evil  of  marking,  cut- 
ting, and  destroying  books  has  disappeared  in 
those  districts  in  which  the  books  are  owned 
by  the  district  Pupils  who  have  not  attend- 
ed school,  because  too  poor  to  buy  books,  and 
too  proud  to  use  the  books  of  the  district  when 
urnished  as  a  charity,  will  attend  school  when 
books  are  provided  for  all. 

The  River  Palls  Normal  School  graduates  a 
class  of  nine  in  the  Elementary  Course,  at  the 
close  of  the  present  term. 

Reports  from  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
under  the  presidency  of  ex-Supt.  Pickard, 
formerly  of  this  state,  show  enlarged  efficien- 
cy and  usefulness. 

Prof.  W.  S.  Johnson,  of  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School,  lectured  the  first  of  this  month 
at  New  Lisbon,  on  "The  City  of  London,  Its 
People  and  Surroundings."  The  effort  was 
highly  commended. 

SupT.  DoRB,  of  Clark  county,  has  published 
his  annual  report  to  the  supervisors  of  his 
county.  It  is  a  document  filling  ten  pages  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  furnishing  most  interest- 
ing matter  to  the  citizens  of  his  county. 

We  always  read  with  interest  the  Items,  un- 
der Educational  News,  prepared  by  Supt. 
Baker,  of  Pierce  county,  for  the  River  Falls 
Journal.  His  recent  article  on  •'  Programme 
for  Common  Schools,"  is  worthy  of  careful 
study. 

Nearly  all  the  materials  for  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  have  been 
received  by  the  middle  of  December  this  year, 
and  the  Superintendent  will  be  busily  occu- 


pied, for  the  coming  month.  In  the  prepantkB 
of  his  report. 

We  regret  to  announce  that  Prof.  Micode- 
mus,  of  the  State  University,  has  been  cob- 
pel  led,  by  nervous  prostration,  to  secnrean  in- 
definite leave  of  absence.  He  haa  gone  to  tin 
South  to  seek  rest  and  recovery. 

We  hear  only  words  of  praise  from  all  aosrcet 
concerning  the  new  regime  at  the  Whitewater 
Normal  School.  Pres.  Steams  Is  winning  the 
high  esteem  of  the  students,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
place. 

Mr.  Burton's  communication  on  **£zhibii. 
ory  Department,"  was  in  our  hands  some  time 
ago,  but  got  left  out.  He  is  to  continue  the 
discussion  at  the  approaching  session  of  the 
Association.  The  subject  is  worthy  of  thor- 
ough consideration. 

To  be  tried  before  a  Jury  of  twelve  men,  who 
read  but  little  even  in  their  own  coun  ty  papers, 
and  who  render  a  verdict  on  a  case  of  ontrsge- 
ons  slanders,  saying  they  care  nothing  for  the 
evidence,  or  the  charge  of  the  Judge  in  the 
cAse,  is  not  encouraging  to  one  who  seeks  Cor 
Justice  and  protection  ttom  the  law. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Chandler,  President  of  Wis- 
consin Teachers'  Association,  writes  that  he 
has  assurances  from  all  but  one  on  the  pro- 
gramme, for  the  holiday  session  of  that  body 
at  Madison,  that  the  exercises  assigned  them 
will  be  in  readiness.  The  papers  and  dlacns- 
sions  promise  to  be  of  unusual  interest. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Stillxan,  of  Chicago,  took  the 
the  charge  of  the  State  Musical  Conventloo, 
held  at  Rlpon  the  first  of  this  month.  It  was 
a  very  successful  enterprise.  He  is  also  hold- 
ing local  conventions  In  this  state  and  Dllnois 
this  winter.  In  this  work,  he  has  had  large 
experience,  and  gives  the  best  satisfaction. 

Now  and  then  reports  reach  us  that  promi- 
nent teachers  in  the  state  are  unrelentingly 
pursued  by  untruthful,  unscrupulous,  and  ma- 
licious busy  bodies  in  the  communities  where 
they  arc  laboring.  The  old  advice,  to  pay  bat 
little  attention  to  them,  but  keep  working 
steadily  on  with  an  unruflled  temper,  contains 
great  wisdom. 

Walworth  county  Is  fortunate  in  having 
all  its  graded  schools,  as  well  as  its  ungraded, 
under  ^he  supervision  of  its  county  eupeiin- 
tendent.  Mr.  Isham  recently  presented  in  the 
Independent,  at  Elkhom,  a  careftU  report  from 
the  nine  graded  schools  of  the  county.  Under 
the  items  of  punctuality  and  attendance,  the 
report  attracts  attention. 


NOTES. 
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Wb  have  received  flrom  Prof.  J.  D.  Bond,  who 
snpenntends  instruction  in  penmanship  in 
the  pnblic  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Hinn.,  several 
samples  of  the  work  done  by  the  papils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fonrteen  years,  in 
these  schools.  His  staff- raled  writin;;  books 
are  used  exclusively.  The  samples  show  ex- 
cellent progress. 

A  SMALL  but  well  prepared  sheet,  called 
**The  Deaf-Mute  Press,"'  is  issued  semi-month- 
ly by  the  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Delavan.  The  work  of 
type-setting  and  printing  is  performed  by 
tome  pupils,  with  but  few  types  and  a  hundred 
dollar  hand  press.  Interesting  articles  are 
ftimished  by  the  more  advanced  pupils. 

Regent  Sherman,  of  the  Normal  School 
Board,  has  sent  his  resignation  to  the  Gover- 
nor. Attention  to  his  large  business  necessi- 
tates this  act.  His  withdrawal  from  the  Board 
will  be  deeply  regretted  both  by  his  associate 
regents  and  by  the  faculties  of  our  normal 
schools.  By  his  eminent  culture,  his  broad 
views  on  education,  and  his  great  sagacity  in 
practical  affairs,  he  had  made  his  counsels  and 
his^  efforts  in  the  Board  very  valuable  to  the 
state. 

A  Mr.  Edward  Tatlor,  A.  M.,  of  Chicago, 
has  written,  and  Geo.  Sherwood  &,  Co.,  of  the 
same  place,  have  published,  a  "  Model  History 
of  the  United  States.'*  The  Nation,  after 
showing,  by  numerous  examples,  that  the 
industrious  compiler  has  copied  largely, 
and  almost  word  for  word,  f^om  llSggiuson's 
"Young  Folks'  United  States,"  says  it  is  "a 
model  history  in  the  sense  of  being  a  history 
based  on  a  model,  and  adhering  to  it  pretty 
closely." 

A  county  superintendent  sends  us  a  sam  pie 
letter  from  a  teacher  in  an  adjoining  county, 
who  desires  him  to  endorse  a  certificate  ob- 
tained from  another  superintendent.  It  runs 
as  follows:  **La6t  Monday  a  dis trie  clerk  from 
dane  Co.  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  teach 
his  school.  I  was  not  going  to  consent  at  llrst 
for  I  had  three  clerks  come  to  me  and  ask  me 
the  same.  But  he  said  that  It  was  time  that 
the  school  had  began  and  was  very  ancloiis  for 
me  to  take  the  school  so  I  finaly  consented  to 
teach  the  school.  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
endors  this  certificate  you  will  accomodate  me 
Tery  mutch." 

Other  county  superintendents  can  testify  as 
does  Supt.  Millard,  of  Green  Lake  county,  in 
reference  to  the  advisability  of  uniting  the  ex- 
ercises of  a  regular  institute  with  those  of  a 
county  school,  or  normal  class,  held  four  or  six 
weeks  previously.    In  speaking  of  his  insti- 


tute in  October,  he  remarks :  "A  conductor 
works  against  great  odds,  «^o  comes  into  a 
school  which  has  been  in  session  a  month 
or  more,  as  was  this,  and  then  institutes  any 
new  proceedings,  or  breaks  in  upon  the  usual 
course  of  study.  It  was  the  cause  of  some 
feeling  here.  Some  were  a  little  out  of  joint 
in  the  matter.  Nothing  that  either  Pref.  Sal- 
isbury or  i  was  responsible  for  in  any  way; 
but  simply  because  it  was  a  break  upon  the 
regular  study.  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
whether  such  a  course  is  beneficial.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  other  time  would  give  the 
conductor  a  better  showing,  than  to  come  in 
during  the  last  week  or  two  of  the  session." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  principals,  teach- 
ing in  graded  schools,  in  CoIn:nbia  county; 
the  number  of  the  schools  is  creditable: 

Kllboiirn  City,  A.  L.  Burnham. 

Pardeeville,  Wm.  C.  Lockhart. 

Cambria,  Zadoe  Merrill. 

Randolph,  J.  J.  Lloyd. 

Lodi,  W.  E.  Todd. 

Wyocena,  John  A.  Patch  in. 

Kio,  John  R.  Hughes. 

Fall  River,  Alice  Lowih. 

Poynette,  Sylvanns  Ames. 

Columbus,  G.  M.  Bowen. 

Portage,  Wm.  G.  Clough. 

The  last  three  are  firee  high  schools,  and  the 
only  ones  in  the  county. 

At  oke  of  the  recent  institutes,  Prof.  Thay- 
er discussed,  in  a  pertinent  way,  the  question : 
"What  are  some  of  the  prominent  causes  of 
failure  in  teaching.  Five  causes  were  men- 
tioned. First.  Want  of  government,  inability 
to  control  and  direct  others,  and  at  times  one- 
self. Second.  Want  of  interest  in  the  work, 
using  the  position  merely  as  a  means  to  some 
distinct  end,  separate  and  opposed  to  the  one 
in  hand.  Third.  Want  of  efilcient  knowledge, 
and  in  lino  with  this  comes  loss  of  confidence 
In  the  teacher  on  the  part  of  pupil  and  patron. 
Fourth.  Want  of  ability  to  teach,  to  impart  to 
others  that  which  we  know,  to  explain,  to  il- 
lustrate. Fifth.  Want  of  special  preparation 
for  the  work  by  schooling,  by  attending  meet- 
ings, both  institutes  and  associations.  The 
duty  of  the  person  desiring  to  teach  is  to  see 
to  it  that  these  pitfalls,  so  to  speak,  are  guard- 
ed and  avoided.  W'ork,  constant  work,  is 
necessary  to  secure  success  in  the  teacher^a 
profession." 

Miss  Hill,  teacher  in  the  Grammar  room  of 
the  Oshkosh  Normal  School,  has  formed  a 
sewing  class,  which  meets  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing from  10  to  15  o'clock.  This  is  ci*rtainly  an 
excellent  example,  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  such  itisiruction  in  the  employment 
and  salaries  of  teachers.  It  used  to  be  requir- 
[   ed  in  all  English  girls'  schools,  as  it  is  now  in 
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DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IT? 


No  person  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  children  and  youth 
can  afford  to  be  without  the  helps  we  are  able  to  furnish. 

Ghiyots's  OTztltne  JS£cLps 

are  sui  generis^  and  in  price,  are  within  the  reach  of  any  school;  our 
text-books  were  written  by  practical  teachers,  and  are  cheap  as  the 
cheapest;  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes  are  the  only  ones  that  illustrate 
the  effect  of  gravitation.  All  our  helps  are  first-class  in  every  respect. 
Among  our  publications  we  name: 


Tenney's  Zoologies, 
Felter's  New  Arithmetics, 
Coolev's  Chemistry, 
Melville's  Slate  Drawing  Cards, 
W.  &  S.  Patent  Copy-Books, 
Vere  Foster's  Drawing. 


Guyot's  Geographies, 
Sheldon's  Readers, 
Cooley's  Natural  Philosophies, 
Smeaton's  Etymology, 
Perry's  Introduction  to  Political 
Economy, 

CORRESPONDENCE  EARNESTLY  SOLICITED.    Write  to  of 
or  to  our  agent. 

Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co,, 

O.  S.  COOK,  Agent.  Puhlishtn. 

63,  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


^^^^1     ■%     GREAT  CHANCE  TO 

■  I  ■■  ■     ■  ■     Make   Monet.      If   you 
■■■■I     ■■     can'c  ftet  gold   you   ran 

■  gill     ■■     get  greenbacks.    We 
VI  ^^Hi^^     teed  a  person  in  every 

town  to  lake  subscrip- 
tions for  the  largest,  cheapest  and  bi-st  lllus- 
trated  Taniily  publlcaticn  in  the  world.  Any 
one  can  become  a  successful  agenr.  The  most 
clt'gant  works  of  art  given  free  to  subscribers. 
The  pricj  Is  to  low  that  almost  everybody  sub- 
scribes. Ohe  agent  reports  making  over  |1 59 
In  a  \Teck.  A  lady  agent  reports  lakiiig  over 
400  sobsrriberd  in  ten  daye .  All  who  engage 
make  money  fdst.  You  can  dev<  te  all  vour 
lime  to  the  business,  or  only  ytnr  sp&re  time. 
Yoa  need  nof  be  a  way  from  bone  over  nigbt. 
Yon  CBU  do  It  as  uvli  as  nihers.  Full  partlca> 
lirs,  dlrcctl'n*  and  terms  free.  £lcuant  and 
expensive  Onlflt  free.  If  yon  want  profitable 
work  send  us  your  address  at  once.  It  costs 
nothing  to  try  the  bu-iness.  No  one  wiio  en- 
cnsnQ^  loilp  to  make  Brest  pay.  Address  '*  The 
Pkopliks Journal,''  Poitland,  Maine. 


Young  Men  r.& 

and  earn  from  |tO  to  flOO  a  month,  the  feir 
aroand;  sitoationi  tnrniabed.  Small  ntirt" 
while  practlelDg  on  line.  Whole  expeww 
earned  back  in  a  few  months.  Light  work  nv 
easily  acquired.  Aecommended  bySaptW. 
U.  Telegraph  Co.,  at  the  only  leliabte  Wc- 
grarh  School.  Add rees,  with  ataaip,  B.  Ve- 
en tiuo  Manager,  Jaresvllle,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Jonmal 


11.00, 
JFi.lO, 
II. as, 

11.50, 


strictly  in  AdftMt- 

After  three  tM^i^' 
u,     -  -  -  Afttr  9iz  mo»tM> 

Address,  WSJTFOSD  d^  PBAJO. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BIVER  FALLS,  Winter  Term,  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.    2. 
PLATTEVILLE,      «  «  "  TUESDAY,  Jaiiuary     8. 

OSHKOSH,  «  «'  "  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.    9. 

WHITEWATER,  Second  Term         «  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  30. 

Examination  for  admission  the  day  previous. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  ol  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  8tate  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  ho  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  « 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

odily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  snch  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teacliing,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  nirnishing  such  evi. 
dencc  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judxrment  snch  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THE  TERMS  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOCAL!  fT  ARE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective*  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres't  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  PlattevUle;     -PresH  W.  F.  Phelps,  at  Wliitewater; 
Pres't  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshk?  :h ;     ,Pres't  TV.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Falls. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS 


BY  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 


Luportant  to  Teachers. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Opficees  is  especially 
called  to  the  following  list  of  books.  Those  educators  who  wish  to 
keep  up  with' the  times,  should  provide  themselves  with  Modem 
Books  based  on  Modern  Methods. 

Such  are  the  following  works  of 

The  Imerican  Educational  Series. 


The  New  Graded  Readers, 
Swinton's  Geographies. 
Swinlon's  Word-Book  Series, 
Robinson's  Mathematics, 
Robinson's  (Fish's)  Shorter 
Course  in  Mathematics, 
Kerl's  Grammars, 
Webster's  Dictionaries, 
Gray's  Botanies, 
Spencerian 
.Copy -Books, 
White's  Drawing, 


Bryant  &  Stratton's 
Book- Keeping, 
Swinton^s  Histories, 
Fasquelle^s  French  Course, 
Langueliier  &  Monsanto's 
French  Course, 
Woodbury's  German  Course, 
Wells'  Sciences, 
Eliot  &  Storer's  Chemistry, 
Dana's  Geology, 
Townsend's  Civil 
Government. 


Full  descriptive  notices  of  all  our  publications  vrill  be  found  in  our 
Catalogues  and  Circulars,  and  these,  together  with  The  jEJduccUiomil 
jReporter^  a  useful  and  instructive  publication,  will  be  sent  to  teach- 
ers and  educationists  on  application.     Address 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

Or  EDWARD  COOK, 

133  and  135  State  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


FEBECAIIT.1878  »1.00  IN  ADVANCE. 


SAVID  ATWOOD,  Printer.  WHITFORD  t  PBADT,  Publlsbera.  — 
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This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departmeiits:. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agricaltnre,  ClTil  and  M«diMiicd  BagSaeeifRgi  VUq 

and  Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  DepartmenU.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Departsient,  in  -whicb  tlie  OOBiM  of  fti^  It 

•univalent  to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country.  

MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  piece  of  Qreec. 

SUB- FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

iTiis  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  stndy.  .    ^^    «,  .    _.*_ 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  UniTeraltf; 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  appaTatns  In  the  dMM 
Departments  of  Science.  The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemlstor,  Delerwtt 
Hive  Mineralogy  and  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  moat  complete  in  the  eoontQ 
west  of  the  Alleghanles. 

LIBRARIES, 

Containing  more  than  SBVENTT  THOUBAIf^  VOLUMES^  are  open  to  etndenti  fte^ 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Are  less  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.  All  studenU,  belonging  to  the  Stats,  wli 
»as8  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  ins titmlon  is  under  the  immedlMe  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-eeven  PiefsasoB 
tnd  Teachers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  eondltlon.  ^^ 
«ior  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BAS€M>1I* 


Wiscoiisin  Journal 


11.00,  - 

11.10,  • 

11.25,  - 

11.60,  • 


Strictly  in  Advance. 

If  Bin  is  tent. 

After  three  tnonfhe. 

After  Hx  months. 

WHITFOnD  A  JPJtABT. 


Young  Men  Tei!^\Zy. 

and  earn  firom  110  to  ItOOamonlb.  the  year 
srovnd;  sitnation*  furnished.  Small  salaries 
whi:e  practicing  on  line.  Whole  expenses 
earned  beck  in  a  few  months.  Light  work  and 
eaiily  acquired.  Recommended  by  Snpt.  W. 
U.  Telegraph  Co.,  as  the  only  reliable  Tele- 
grarh  School.  Address,  with  sump,  R.  Ya!- 
ntine.  Manager,  Jacesville,  Wit. 


WANTED. 

A  Male  Teacher,  with  several 
years'  experience, 

In  Colleges,  aUd  at  preseiU  FHadpal  ef  ■ 
pros perone  Academy,  dealroe  »  patltf«  * 
tutor.  Good  reaflOM  for  wlshiaf  a  eli«m^ 
and  beat  of  reference.  Addreea, 
PuNciPAZn  ctre  WlieonalaiNNinMl 


BUCKEYE  SELL  rOlfltOM« 


Bupcrior  Belli  of  OmMr  «< 
vttii  th*  btat  Btamrt  JTijeift, 
9ek9^,  Pkrm$.  Acforftf.  dttt 
AktrtM,  fW«r  CtooiE*.  «le.  JVilp 

lUanniaS  CstslailM  itM  fif*. 

VAXPQtM*  *  Twt,  lot  K.  SS  8L,  Vir 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


BIVER  FALLS,  Winter  Term,  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.    2. 
PLATTEVILLE,      "  «  «  TUESDAY,  January    8. 

OSHKOSH,  «  "  "  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.    9. 

WHITEWATER,  Second  Term         "  WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  30 

Examination  for  admission  the  day  previous. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

¥he  Boftrd  of  Rege&tB  of  Normal  8clKX)la  has  adopted  thtt  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  Btate  N<>rmal  Sckool: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretaiy  of  the  Board  of  Regenta 

2.  Candidaites  for  adoiisslon  shall  be  nominated  by  the  eonnty  superintradent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

odily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re. 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli^ 
cate  oi  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendeat, 
to  the  seoreteiy  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  gf  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direcHon  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  In  respect  to  learning,  he  may  bo  admitted,  after  Aimlshing  such  evl* 
denco  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  followiog  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  In  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  tho  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  It  Is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  stata. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

TKS  TBBUS  OF  BOABD  AT  |UOH  LOOAUfT  ABS  XODBBATS. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  folows: 
Pres't  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville;     PresH  W.  P.  PHBum,  at  Whitewater; 
Presn  GBOROt:  S.  AiasB,  at  Oshkr  h ;     Pres't  W.  D.  Pabkbr,  at  River  Falls. 


THE  BEST  BOOKS, 


BY  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 


Lnportant  to  Teachers. 

« 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Oppioebs  is  eapeciallf 
called  to  the  following  list  of  books.  Those  educators  who  wish  to 
keep  up  with  the  times,  should  provide  themselves  with  Modero 
Books  based  on  Modem  Methods. 

Such  are  the  following  works  of 

The  American  Educational  Series. 


The  New  Graded  Readers, 
Swinton's  Geographies. 
Swinton's  Word-Book  Series, 
Robinson's  Mathematics, 
Robinson's  (Fish's)  Shorter 
Course  in  Mathematics, 
Kerl's  Grammars, 
Webster's  Dictionaries, 
Gray's  Botanies, 
Spencerian 
Copy- Books, 
White's  Drawing, 


Bryant  &  Stratton's 
Book-Keeping, 
Swinton's  Histories, 
Fasquelle's  French  Course, 
Languellier  &  Monsanto^s 
French  Course, 
Woodbury's  German  Coarse, 
Wells'  Sciences, 
Eliot  &  Storer's  Chemistry, 
Dana's  Geology, 
Townsend's  Civil 
Government. 


Full  descriptive  notices  of  all  our  publications  will  be  found  in  cor 
Catalogues  and  Circulars,  and  these,  together  with  The  Educational 
Heportevy  a  useful  and  instructive  publication,  will  be  sent  to  teach- 
ers and  educationists  on  application.    Address 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  k  OC 

Or  EDWARD  COOK:, 

133  and  135  State  Street,  Chicago,  DI. 


ARCHt   1878.  $1.00  IN  ADVANCE. 


I&TID  ATWOOD,  Pnnt«r.  WUITFORD  A  PEADT,  rubllibert. 
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This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments: 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science,  Agricoltiire,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Bngliiaeriiig,  MUhg 

and  Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

'  Two  Departments.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  DepartmeQ^  in  which  the  eonna  of  aMrfc 
•quivalent  to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 
MODERN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  take  the  place  of  QfMik. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  to  all  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Unlyenity. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONBR,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatna  fn  the  fiflhrai 
Dcpartmcuti  of  Science.    The  Laboratx>rieB  for  instruction  in  Analytical  ChemlBtry, 


fttive  Minoralo^y  snd  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  moat  complete  inthecooaBf 
irest  of  the  Alleghanies. 

LIBRARIES, 

ConUining  more  than  SE  VENTT  THO  U8AND  VOL  ITMSS^  are  open  to  atndonti  &••.    . 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Are  less  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    All  stndenta,  belonging  to  the  Stata.  «M 
aass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

The  institution  is  under  the  immedirte  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-aeven  ProtaMn 
and  loachers,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
^rDr  further  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BA8001C  PreeldeBi 


$100  IN  GOLD 

Can  easily  be  made.  We  want  persons  In  ev- 
ery countf  in  th«'  UnHed  SmIps  to  intri>dnce 
that  KUDtfrb  h  xtk,  **  Bueheye  Coohet'y  and 
JPrartieal  Housekeeping  *'  Our  pt^licy  is 
to  Mitktf  it  Pay  h|i  who  htlp  us  Lndies  uf 
s*Bndlnflra>'d  large  acquaintance  esp«*rlaliv  d«*- 
Bived,  and  we  want  to  correspond  with  bright 
Women,  Traohbrs.  M^nlMers,  Students  wno 
are  eNrolng  money  to  complete  their  education. 
C1erk«  out  of  employ mert  and  exp^'rien  ed 
canvs^sers.  Parttcolnrs  free.  Price  ol  book, 
91  50  in  extra  rlofh,  91*75  in  water  proof  bind- 
liiK'  Sent  postpflid  on  rer«'fpt  of  prxe. 
Address,  BUCKEYE  PUBLMMING  CO.. 
Maryev  ile,  Union  Co.,  Ohio. 

NOTICE— Teachers  and  Ministers  wishin?  to 
emplov  their  leisure  time  to  advantage 
can.<*<t.8qby  orocuidngsubsc'Ipt'OQa  for  pte 
Amftt-lcan  (^clope  t|a  Address,  1).  APPLE- 
ToN  &CQ  ,61  WMhington  Btr^t,  Chicago. 


WANTED. 

AN    EXPEBIBHCCO    TVIGHIB. 

In  College«i  and  at  present  PrioclpBl  tf» 
profperona  Academy,  dosliea  a  pMfttoe  u 
tutor.  Good  reaaooB  for  wlaking  a  ebaag^ 
and  best  of  refiBrencef .    Addreaa, 

pBiNcrpAUcare  WUc^naf n  ioBnial  EdsesflM 

II 1 1 1  I  ■•     II    I  I  ^ 

Young  Men  r^A^Jir. 

and  earn  from  $10  to  9100  a  Bonth.  tte  fi^ 
aroand;  BitnatloQ-*  fum'sbed.  ttmalliwH^ 
while  praetictag  on  line.  Whole  sA|iiBta| 
earned  bark  i n  a  few  montha.  LMt  w*«rk  s« 
eaaily  acqaired.  Recnmmt*iided  oy  SipJJ^ 
V.  TelefEraph.  Co^aa  thft  only  «haWe  w 
grarh  School.  Addreas,  wnh  ataap.  B.^<^ 
an  tine»  Manager*  JaBeaviUv,  Wia. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


'WHITEWATER,  Second  Term  opened        WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  30. 

OSHKOSH,     Spring  Term,  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  April  3. 

RIVER  FALLS,      «  "  «  WEDNESDAY,  April  3. 

PLATTEVILLE,      "  "  «  TUESDAY,  April    9. 

Examination  for  admission  the  day  previous. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  ol  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  8tate  N'irmal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  In  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction^  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
-candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

odily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re* 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli* 
cate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certifieato  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  burnishing  such  evi* 
dencu  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  thd  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the.  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided- tliat  in  his  Judp'ment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

TRB  -TBBMB  OF  BOABD  AT  BAOH  LOGALIfT  ABB  MODKBATB. 

#  '  -  •         #    -  * 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  folows: 
Pres't  E.  A.  Chablton,  at  PlattevlHe;      Pres't  W.  F.  Phblpb,  at  Whitewater; 
I't'QBOBOB  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkf  .-h ;     X'reaH  W.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  River  Valla. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Progressive,  Practical,  Popular. 


The  new  and  standard  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educafional  Sarim 
are  published  in  attractive  and  durable  style,  and  are  furnished  at  tha 
lowest  practicable  prices. 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  represents  the  most  rt^cenj  and 
popular  advances  in  educational  methods;  the  authors  are  practical 
teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  and  of  large  and  varied  ftxperieuce; 
and  the  books  stand  the  test  of  the  school  room,  as  evidenced  by  their 
long  continued  use  where  adopted.     The  Eclectic  Series  includes: 


McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller. 
Ray's  New  Arithmetics. 
Ray's  New  Algebras, 
llay's  Higher  Mathematics. 
Harvey's  Lauguage  Lessons.  . 
Harvey's  English  Grammars. 
Holbrook's  Normal  Grammars. 
Eclectic  Geographies,  Wisconsin 

Edition. 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 
Venable's  United  States  History. 
Thalheimer's  General  History, 
Thalheimer's  Historical  Series. 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Norton's    Physics,   and    Natural 

Philosophy. 
Kidd's  Elocution  and  Rhetorical 

Reader. 


Harvey's  Graded-School  Readen. 

White's  Graded-School  Arithme- 
tics. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 

Schuyler's  Elements  of  G^ometfj. 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar. 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Gradual. 

Bartholomew's     Csesar'a     Gatlis 
War. 

Buffet's  French  Method. 

Duffet's  French  Literature. 
.  Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic 

Andrew's  Manual  of  the  Consti- 
tution^ 

Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric* 

Gow's  Morals  and  Manners. 

Payne's  School  Supervision. 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach. 


Etc. 


Etc. 


Etc. 


Prices  largely  reduced,  and  exceptionally  liberal  terms  on  supfdici 
for  the  first  introduction  into  schools. 
Price 'lists  and  circulars  on  application. 


•  •  •■ 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGK3-  &  CO. 

(Snccesfon  to  Wlloon,  Hlnkle  At  €0.) 


Cincinnati  and  New  Yoric 


?BIL,    1878.  $1.00  IN   ADVANCE. 


DAVID  ATWOOD,  Pni 
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This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departmenta : 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  Departments.    General  Science^  Agricultare,  Civil  and  Mechanical 
ind  Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departmenta.    ANCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  which  the  ooiina  of 
iqnivalent  to  that  in  the  best  classicoi  colleges  in  the  country, 
tf  ODKHN  CLASSICAL  DepartmenU    French  and  German  take  the  piece  ef  Qieek. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  study. 

Ladies  are  admitted  U)  all  the  courses  of  iustraction  in4he  Unifersi^* 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONER,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Has  been  opened,  and  nnmerons  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatnt  In  the 
Departmenis  of  Science.    The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chomiatxy,  D 
itive  Mincralo^^y  and  Assaying  of  Ores,  arc  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  iathaepakf 
•rest  of  the  Alleghanies. 

LIBRARIES, 

ConUining  more  than  8E  VBNTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES^  are  open  to  etadenU  tnt, 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Are  le.08  than  in  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    All  students,  belonging  to  the  St^  lAl 
»a88  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 


Thcir.<:titniion  is  nnder  the  Immcdirte  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-seven 
end  i  eticlicTH,  tiud  it},  in  all  re.>«puct«,  in  u  highly  prosperous  condition. 
'20T  fuiiher  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BASCOML  Pntaiieflfti 


$100  IN  GOLD 

Can  easily  b*)  mad>*.  Wn  want  persons  In  ev- 
ery county  in  «h«*  UnMed  Slniee  to  Inirodncft 
that  tin iMrh  »vv»k,  **  ttucheye  Cookery  and 
JPractieal  Hou»eheeping  **  Our  policy  is 
to  Mike  it  Pay  hH  who  h<  Ip  us.  Lidies  of 
standing  a*'d  larc^e  acquiilntanceesp<*rin1ly  de- 
sired, and  wc  want  to  correspond  with  brisrht 
Women,  Tkacmeiis.  M«ni<>ter0,  Stndenis  who 
are  earning  money  to  complete  ihetr  education. 
Clerks  out  of  employmert  and  expv'rien-  ed 
canva^serii.  ParHculnrs  free.  Price  ol  bonk, 
$1  50  in  extra  cloth,  $1.75  in  water  proof  bind- 
ing. Sent  postpa'd  om  n-clpf  of  pr:re. 
Address,  BUCKEYE  PUBLHHING  CO.. 
Mary?v  ile.  Union  Co.,  Ohio. 


BEST 


bnfiines<  you  can  ensa^e  in.  $5 fo 
f'^  per  day  made  liy  any  worker 
oferh^'r  sez.  rlghi  in  iheir  own 
lociiities.     Improve  your  spnre 

ttme  at  this  bn!>ineas.     Adirea%  Stinson  & 

Co.,  PortUnd,  Me. 


WANTED. 


AN    EXI^ERIEXCED 

IQ  Colleges,    and  at  present  PriecSpal  <fi 

provperoua  Academy,  de»lrea  a  poaltM  * 
tutor.    Good  reasone  for  wishing  a  efe«|% 
and  bent  of  referencef.    Addreea, 
PaiNcrpAL,  cere  Wiso^iiHn  Jonrrsl  fife^W 

Young  Men  r.i^Sf. 

and  earn  from  |I0  to  llOOawmibjtbtJg 
aroend:  sitoHflon-^  fnrn  *bed.  b»eU  WZ 
whi'e  practicing  on  line.  Whole  «PJ^ 
earned  back  in  a  few  moctha.  Uijt  iw  ■" 
easiW  acqnked.  Rccamm*  nded  oJS^'Li: 
U.  Telegraph  Co..  aa  the  only  »«»»■»  ^ 
graph  Schoo»;  Addre«.«.  with  staBPi  »•'* 
CLtlne.  Manager,  ^aceaTlile,  Wis. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


'WHITEWATER,  Second  Term  opened        WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  30. 

OSHKOSH,     Spring-  Term,  will  open  WEDNESDAY,  April  3. 

RIVER  FALLS,      «  "  «  WEDNESDAY,  April  3. 

PLATTEVILLE,      «  "  "  TUESDAY,  April    9. 

Examination  for  admission  the  day  previous. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  Utate  Normal  School: 

1;  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
sod  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 
odily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi^ 
dencu  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
suliscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  In  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
•erved. 

THE  TBRH8  OF  BOARD  AT  EACH  LOGALIIT  ABB  HODEBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  folows : 
^^rcs't  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Plattevllle;      Pres't  W.  P.  Phblps,  at  Whitewater; 
FresH  Qborge  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkr  h ;     ProsH  W.  D.  Pabkbb,  at  River  Falli. 


BOTANY. 


STANDARD   TEXT -BOOKS. 


By  ASA  GRAY,  M.  D., 

Flther  ProfeAtor,  flarrard  Univ«xwltf. 


More  ExtensiTely  in  Use  than  all  others  Coinbined« 

Tms  Justly  celelirated  Mri^sof  Tezt-books  presents  the  latent  «&d  moat  aecarate  rrladplN 
iXid  develonmente  of  the  beaatlfal  fcienre  to  which  Professor  Gbat  has  devoted  to  ranch  «Chli 
life.  None  have  yet  approached  hini  In  the  rare  sr^of  making  purely  aclentlfk:  tbeorlea  and  dry 
detatls  popular  and  interestiDg.  From  hia  charmiDg  elementary  work,  *^How  P  aDta  0row,'*  M 
hla  more  elaborate  '^Manaal/'  there  ie  one  simple,  coneUe,  and  yet  exbanative  method  eC  tr«it> 
ioK  the  var'oaa  grades  of  *he  actence.  Flowery  rhetoric,  beaatlfal  flgnrea,  lofty  aprca1a*lMa» 
and  romantic  faDCiea  are  discarded,  and  In  pUoe  is  given  a  eimplicitT  of  atatom^nt,  atr^njpa- 
rency  of  largnage.  and  an  enthnriaam  which  llghta  up  every  page,  and  canaea  the  etadest  to 
enter  readl'y  into  the  author'a  apirit.  The  leading  aclenttfic  men  of  thia  ooantiy  and  Bwopi 
have  awarded  Ibe  blgheat  place  in  the  Galaicy  of  Botantata  to  Profesaor  Gr^y. 

J70  TT  PLANTS  GROW. 

A  almple  Introduction  to  Structural  Botany;  wUha  Popular  Flora^m  an  Bnangenevi aod 
deacrtpiion  of  Common  Plants,  both  wild  and  cnltlvated.  Intended  tor  young  people  and  Ooi^ 
mon  Schools.  Illustrated  by  more  than  600  engravtnga.  932pagee.  Small  qoarto.  ByauttaB 
receipt  of  11.00. 

SCHOOL  AND  FIELD  BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Corapriaing  the  ''  Lesaona  in  BoUny,''  and  the  ^*  Field,  Foreat,  and  Garden  Botany.**  A  nflat 
popniar  and  comprehensive  School-book,  adapted  to  beginners  and  advanced  claaaea.  1  foL  tvp» 
Cloth.    6di  pages.    By  mail  on  receipt  of  !■>.  15 

PLANT  ANALYSIS.  By  Hon.  E.  A.  Apoar,  Supt.  Public  ]natrnctSc»n  of  New  Jeney;  anl 
Prof.  A.  C.  Apoab,  oCthe  Mew  Jeraey  State  Normal  School.  Handsomely  prlntad,  and  aib* 
atantially  boand  in  flexible  cloth.    By  mtU  on  receipt  of  70  ceott. 

The  **  1  lant  Analysis  ^'  will  be  fonnd  a  vain-    |    and  will  learn  how  to  apply  these  terms  in  he> 

tanical  dearnntluns.    J  hey  will  alao  dl  tfn» 


able  rompaD'on  ior  students  In  the  science  of 
Botasy.  and  well  adiipted  for  ui^e  in  conn»*c- 
t>on  with  Gray'-  or  anv  olhtr  merles  of  Text- 
books on  the  i'Ut>Je  t.  Bv  nsins;  thie  s>>tem 
oi'anulvHis  in  ciHssei*,  pupils  will  become  ia> 
miliar  with  the  meaning  of  bolauicAl  terms, 


gutsh  those  characterlaiic  leatcreeol  a  plaat  , 

which  are  necesaarv  io.be  known  In  mahisff  I 

the  aralysitf.    The  biH>k  wilt  be  tonne  eaefn  i 
to  teachers,  aa  tta  written  exercises  aflbrd  in 

evidence  of  the  w#rk  done  by  ihe  pupils.  j 


I  ***  We  ahfall  be  pelaaed  to  offer  very  favorable  terms  for  firrt  soppUea  for  fntiodidfon  «l 
Cray's  Botanies,  and  will  send  sample  copies  of^'Bow  Plants  Grow/^  and  ^The  Se^Molscd 
^'Thtt  ^chool  and  Fieid  Book,''  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  half  the  appended  prices,  U  re^iirtd  for 
examiuaiion  with  a  view  to  introduction. 

IVISOir,  BLAHEMAN,  TA7L0E  &,  CO., 

Publishers, 

138  and  140  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
133  and  135  State  St.,  Chicago. 
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ENCYeLOPiEOlA   BRITANNICA. 

Niath  Revised  Bdition.  American  Reprint.  The  Pablishen  of  the  JkmmtOD 
edition  say  that  **  it  ig  an  exact  reprint  in  etery  particular  ef  the  BritUh  ei&io%, 
induding  the  'r^produdi*m^*f.«ieeyff-^eHi,-deitign^^uwi:4U\kUfnti^n  iMp^/tftf  limr^f- 
peary  This  new  edition  is  confessedly  the  best  encyclopoedia  erer  published  in 
the  language.  To  be  completed  in  SI  vols.,  7  now  ready— one  volume  Mfced 
about  every  4  months.  Prices  in  cloth— full  sheep— half  Turkey,  t^OO—fUO- 
$7.00  per  vol.  JOHN  P.  HAIRB,  A.  Hv  A«ent  in  Wisconsin, 

JanesviUe^  Wi& 

lalfossHy  ^  WliMMla 


This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and 


*  . 


COLLRGE  OF  ARTS. 

Five  DMartments.    General  Seiencn,  Agrtenluife,  Civil  nnd 
and  Metallurgy,  MUltary  Sdance. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTKRa 

Two  Departments.    AT9CIBNT  CLASSICAL  Department,  la^wMeh  llw 
S^niTalent  to  thni  in  the  bewtdaastoil  ^oUeges  in  loe  oqnnlcy. 
MODSRN;otAt$81CAl^«Mrt«tol?^^l^       add^oSktasji  lakaih^pUeaitf^Ossdb 

SUB.FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

Thia  embraces  two  reari  of  preparatory  sindy. 

Ladles  are  admitted  to  all  the  coarsee  of  instruetton  In  the  0alv««llar- 

f  JbA  W  SCHOOL.  .  . 

Judge  P.  L.  SPOONBR,  Dean  ta  the  Law  Faenlty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Has  been  opened,  and  nnraeroas  addittoas  have  been  made  to  the  appaimtBS  !■  thHM["f 
Departments  of  Science.  The  Laboratories  for  inslractlon  in  Analytical  Chamiatiy, DsMP» 
Stive  Mlnei:il'i,ry  mut  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  moat  complete  inlhsMPBt 
weat  of  the  AUeghanleK. 

LIBRARIES. 

Containing  more  than  SEVSyTT  THOUSAND  VOLtTMES.  araopen  to  ctadiMWiN^ 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Are  less  than  in  other  Institntions  of  eqaal  grade.  AU  stodenta,  belonging  to  tha*6tit%^ 
Saas  the  reMuired  exainlnalion,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUFMON. 

The  institoiion  is  under  the  ImmoUlrte  charge  of  a  Preaident  and  ftwen^ 
and  Teachcr>i,  and  Is,  in  all  ro9pects,  in  a  highly,  prosperous  condition, 
iror  furihur  lufurraation,  apply  to  •  JOHH  BASCPOHL 


I  rn  hnsiness  you  can  engage  In.  f5  to 
"  '  lao  pea  day  made  by  anv  w  irker 
•  I  «i< her  sex.  right  in  ib«'ir  awn 
1  I  CAlities.  Improve  your  rp.rts 
time  at  this  boilnesa.  Aadreat,  Stxnsov  Sc 
Co.,  Portland;  Me. 


mwaek  In  yonr  own  Iowa.  |K^ 

free.    Keriak.    B*ader,tfM*^ 

a  b|Mtfnrsa  at  whSeb  parsers  ^««r 

K  w  w  iQX  caa  make  ereat  p^  »il  w  >|r 

.Ay  woi  k,  wrlie  for  parUeolain  to  H.  Hau''^ 

A  Co.,  rorUand,  Me. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


"WHITirWATEP,  S^^cwid  Tprm  opened        WEDJiSSDAY,  Jan.  30. 

0SHK06H,    Spring  Term  opened  WEDNESDAY,  April  3. 

BIVER  FALLS,      «      •    «  «  WEDNESDAY,  April  3. 

PLATTEVILLE,      "  «  "  TUESDAY,  April    9, 

Exfun^iiatipn^  for  adfqissipn  the  ,day  previous. 


Tbo  Board  4>riR^pent9  of  Ifpi^mal  Bchpols  has  adppted  the  following  >egi|li- 
tlottt  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  3tate Norms}  School: 

1.  Bach  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
In  the  Xornial  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
,a|iy  luyt^^mbJy,  district  is  ,^qtit]ed,  suoh  yacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
suid.aecrejtary.<of  the:  Board  of  Regents.  * 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  th«  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  theipity  superiijftendept  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
jpan^ivlutes  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  sound 

jOdiJy .  health  8,nd  of,  good,  mpral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re* 
oeire  aLcerUflqatQ.sejtJng  forth,  his  n^e^  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dtipti- 
eate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendci'i}t, 
to  the  s^ret^ry  of,Xhe,b,qard. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,^  under  the  direction  of  said  presidjsnt, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade. certificate,  excfept  history  and 
theory  and  practice,  of  teaching,  and  if. found  qualified, to  enter  the  Normial 

.  School  io  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  .after  (Urnishing  such  evi- 
dence as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  afier 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 
I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

.  School  i/i  to  fit  n^yself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
Io  engat^  in  teaching  ip  the  public  schools  of  this  state.  ^ 

4  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  pot  bee9  a  member  of  ^e 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
liresident  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  <le> 
•erved. 

THK  TKRUS  OP  BOABD  AT  BACH  LOCALlfT  ABB  MODEBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
PresidentS'ofth^ respective  schools,  as  follows: 
.  Fres't  B.  A.  Charltoh.  at  Platteville;      Pres't  W.  P.  Phblps,  at  Whitewater; 

Pres*t  Gbobgb  S.  Albbb,  at  Oshkr  di ;     PresH  Vf.  D.  Pabxbb,  at  River  Falls. 
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rap  hies  have  /ailed  to  meet  llie 
wants  of  the  school-room.  TDe 
new  edition,  witti  its  c'e&r.  accu- 
rate  and   full    Maps  of    ail   tbe 


I*  RIM  A  UY  GEOGRAI*  HY 
IVTERMKIil  *TM  GEOGRAPHY,... 

J>Il  YSICA  L  G  EOGR  BlMtY 

OUTLINE  MAPS,  per  set 

Stafef,  lis  beautiful  Ilhistraiioos,  und  iiti  woil  chunen  descriptive  matter,  i« 
lavalnable  for  our  Bchoolr. 

The  firct  book.  ^'  Lessons  tn  Langudge,^^  is  a  sncceiisfQ],  'ngenloQi  system  for 

l^vr.*^^  QUACKENBOS'S  LANBUA8E  SERIES  f^n'T^' 

and  corn>cii<o*8  in  writlnir,  and  Interest  in  a  Ntuffr  hcrotnrnre  dry  and  oneatiefac 
tory.    li  leaches  how  to  handle  r/;.4.VGF^  GET  LES.^OX8 

lnni?nHce  prac'ically.    ThcEmx-j  EXGZ IS H  GRAMMAR 
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D.  APPIETON  &  CO.'S  EDUOATIONAI  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  The  Introduction  Pries  is  tbe  cost  2or  first  use  wben  no  book  Is  glTen  m  ^joiaam. 
8.  The  Exchange  Price  is  the  cost  for  first  nra  when  the  conerponding  old  book  to  gtmn 
exchange.  3.  apeclmen  Copies  for  examination  With  reference  to  introdnction,  if  «]>prontd,  Hilt 
be  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officers  at  Exchange  price. 

These  Headers,  prepar<^d  by  Supt^.  Harris,  of  ^(.  Loafs.  Sapt.  Rlckoff,  of 
Cleveland,  and  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Tnle  College,  offer  a  sensible,  simple,  and 
■ystemntic  plan  for  teaching  readlne.  They  are  charmingly  tllastrated,  combine 
the  word,  sentence,  \  inni  CTflll'C  DCinCDCl^nd  phonic  methods, 
interest  th<)  child  by)  BrrLC  I  Ulf  O  nCAUCIlO  i  simple  storl<>a.  and 
lead  him  alon^  so  sklllfuMy  that,  before  he  realizes  it,  he  is  reading  o«sy  sentences 
at  slight.    The  nnc  of  script  lerteis,  written  spel  In?.  co'^versaMons  on  the  selee 

tlons,  and  lauguage-Ieatt^ns,  are  among  tbe  nevf  \  FTRST   REAI>EH 

features  which  mnstcomiLend  these  books.    They  |  SECOND  READER 

are  complete  in  five  books,  and  will  save  the  cost -{  Ti/Jlil>   READER 

of  a  speller,  ir.iuce  all  the  new   words   are   ar  i  FOURTH   READER 

ranged  for  oral  and  wri^tpn  exercises.     Be  sure  {FIFTH  READER. 

and  see  these  book?,  If  you  are  progressive,  and  desire  the  best  nfadera  for  yoar 
schools. 

These  books  consist  of  six  oumbors.  The  copies  are  npon  slips,  which,  by 
an  itigenious  P^^^^nt  j  |y|n|ir|  pflDV  01101^0'*''^™^^^^^'°^^**^^^° 
the  psge  so  as  to  cover  1  iflUUCL  uUri*'DUUIV^  fap  the  stndent's  writ 
intr,  nud  ihus  keen  *.he  pi»rfert  cipy  alwsys  before  him-  The  coplea  are  ^,  pliilp 
business  bund.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  tanght  fts  object-lessons.  The  aniysis 
18  greiiMy  simplilled. 

These  hi!>Tor1(  s  with  their  beautiful  illnstralions,  their  pleasing,  simple  style, 
and  their  iutcrestins  stories,  are  fast  taking  the  nlace  of  other  books  in  onr  best 

t^^Ai>V:^\  QUACKEMBOS'S •  HISTORIES  KS.w?„7  .^e 

settlement  and  the  growth  of  our  country.  «nri  nre  really  a  record  of  mAnnors  ano 

sorial   life,  llteratnre  and  c\y\]zeLnon,{  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY 

rath«r  than  of  mere  wars  and  con--^  JV^ir  AMERICAN  HISTORY.... 
quests.  They  sre  well  adapted  tor  [HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD.... 
nse  as  readt^rs. 

The  g'-eat  favor  with  which  Corneirs  systematic  course  in  Qeocraphy  has  been 
received,  is  shown  j  finOUCl  I  >C  P CM  PD  A  OUICC  (  by  hundreds  of  rec- 
ommendations <  UunllCIL  O  U tub nKrniLOf  from  leading  teach- 
ers, by  1(8  immense  sdles,  and  by  the  satisfaction  i'  hss  given,  wh^n  other  Q«og- 
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lish    Grflmranr   is    simple    And]  LESSONS    IN   COMPOSITION, 
pain  in  siatemtnt,  and  thorough  [COMPOSIIION  A.yD   RHETORIC... 
in  its  treat mf'iitvof  the  philosophy  of  the  language.    Tho  Khetoric  nnil  Composl 
tlon  urc  unequHlVd  in  the  r  departments. 

This  series  of  4rltbmetici<i  is  clear,  logical,  and  well-graded,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  j  A  QQI  rTny^  ADlTUflUICllPC  (.Pt^^tK^^^l  exam- 
ples. Teachesi  Art  LlIUII  -N  AIII  I  nlflC  Mbo  Ohemethodsacm- 
ally  used  bv  business  n^en.    Prac- (  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC... 

tice  is  civenin  making  out  bills,  the-^  PRACTICAL    ARITHMETIC 

lmf)ortint  financirti  chimges  are  all  |  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC 

recognised,  the  diflerence  b>ftwden  ^old  and  currency  Is  shown,  and  the  different 
classes  of  U.  S.  Bonds  are  fully  de«ciibed. 

RarknessV  series  of  Latin  books  has  gaired  the  nnquallfled  a!>prov»l  of  tbe 
eminent  cla^sical  teachers  of  this  co^try  and  Europe,  aod  has  been  introduced 
into  nenrly  aM  our  <e.id-  i  UADI^IICC^'C  I  ATIM  '  ing classical InsfitQtlone 
of  every  <;rade,  l>otti>  nAnlMlCuu  o  LA  I  lit  f^chool  undoolleiie.  The 
revised  edlMon  of  the  Grjanmar  embra'*e«  thevprsctlcHl  r  "snlts  of  the  lie^t  scholar- 
ship,   without  fDcnmbering    lie  I  INTRODUCTORY  LATIN  BOOK 

pa^eswlth  mere  con  joctiire.*,  etc.  -  X^TJ.V  GHAMMAR 

The    Grammar   and    Header,  in  /  JVA'W  LATIN  READEIt 

their  Improved  form,  are  the  best  ctanpanion  booR«»  in  the  lt»i  of  preparatory 


Latin  puhlicationt).     Uned  in  over  3,(XK)  schools  and  bcademies. 

Krufi's  drawing  !:•  i  If  pile  I  >|»    IIDAIAf  lAlO  i^he   ooiy  comp  1  etei 
ffradal     course     pub- 1  MlUal  O    llnAff  111 «  fHsbcd     "    ' 
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It  has  for 
basis  a  knowledge"of  the  actual  ( SYNTHETIC  SERIE^yi  books^  each... 
forma  of  nature,  lend.*  the  mind  |  ANALYTIC  SERIES,  eyiooks^each     .   ... 
to  observe,   trfllni«  the  hand  Xo\  PERSPECTIVE  SERIES. AlfOoka^eacJt. 
reprefteni,  and  is  so  simple  and  I  SHADING  SERIES,  4  Oooh^Nog.l  andiL 
scientific  that  it  can  be  i>ucc£'£s-  iSJflADING  SERIES,  A  books,  2f08.fi  and  4, 
fslly  taught  without  tbe  aid  of  experts.  n  I 

Courses  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Textile  D<*slgns,  and  Architectnre,  now  ready.  Atieniksi 
.Is  rIho  called  «o  our  lefldliijs  text- books  in  sll  depsnraerts  of  study,  Indndlng  the  P/iiosr 
Series  QnackenboB's,  Arnotrs,  and  Detchanel's  Natural  Philosophies,  Locky^r'a  Aftrooomy. 
Huxley  .V  Younian's.  und  Coming's  PhysioJogies.  Morse's  snd  Nicholson's  Gcolngles.  Miss 
Yonman's  Botany,  courses  in  Lntin,  Greek,  Qeimau,  French,  Italian,  spmnish,  etc.  Ufi  6< 
edncational  publications  sent  free. 

O.  B.  LANE,  117  and  119.  State  St.,  Chicago,  UL 


rLY,  1878.  $1.00  in;advance. 


AVID  ATWOOD,  Printor.  WlIlTFOaD  Si  PRADT,  PulilUhst*. 
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l&tmtlly  «t  WlM«wili( 

This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments: 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

Fire  DepartmentB.    General  8clene«,  ▲grtcnltore.  Civil  and  MaclMUilcd  SngiaMiinfr  Mtdt§ 
■ad  MetallBTgy,  MUitBcy  Science. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    A1TCIENT  CLASSICAL  Department,  in  whtcAi  tbe  oouae  of  ita4r  * 
^uivalcnt  to  thai  in  tbe  best  classical  colleges  in  the  country. 
IIODfillN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  aerman  take  the  place  of  Gftak. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSE. 

This  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  stndy.  ' 

Ladles  are  admitted  to  all  the  coarses  of  instmovion  In  the  UnfTertl^. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

Judge  P.  L.  8P00KBR,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faeul^ 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Has  been  opened,  and  nameroas  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatna  In  thedlflhnfl 
Departments  of  Science.  Tbe  Laboratories  for  instmction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Detcnab 
itivc  Mincniloffy  and  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  in  thi  oonstq 
west  of  the  Alloghanies. 

LIBRARIES, 

ConUining  more  than  SS  VS2TTY  THO  U8AND  VOL  UMBS^  are  open  to  stndantl  frea 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 


Are  less  than  In  other  instltations  of  eqaal  grade.    All  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  wte 
•ass  tbe  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 

Thomptitaiion  is  under  the  immedlrte  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-aeven  Pk^asidM 
and  TeHcberB,  and  is,  in  all  respects,  in  a  hi^fhly  prosperous  conditiiHi. 

Mtr  further  Information,  applv  to  JTOHN  BASCOM.  pT«sMMti* 


B1  n  rn  '♦nslnej 
j'V'  'laoper 
i||\       ofefthf 
,  JU  1   localiti 


bnslnesf  yon  can  en^sge  In.    %h  to 
day  made  by  any  worker 
h<'r  sex.  righi  in  fheir  own 
localities.     Improve  your  spiire 
time  at  this  business.     Addres!*,  Stinhon  Sb 
Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

a  week  In  your  own  town.  ^OuiOt 
free.  No  risk.  Reader,  if  you  want 
a  business  at  whieh  persons  of  either 
eex  can  make  great  pay  all  the  time 

hVr  work,  write  for  particulars  to  H.  Aallett 

A  Co.,  FiorUand,  Me. 


Young  Men  ri^Ji,. 

and  earn  from  |10  to  |iOO  a  nontb,  the  re* 
aronnd;  situations  furnished.  Small  saliria 
while  practicing  on  line.  Whirie  exptosn 
earned  back  in  a  few  months.  Light  work  m 
easily  acquired.  Reoommmded  by  Snpt.  W. 
U.  Telegraph  Co.,aa  the  only  rehable  T«le> 
graph  School.  Addresa.  with  ataa^  B.  fti* 
en  tine.  Manager,  JaneBtille,  Wii. 
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iDi,  nd  iBDi  kvpn  ^ha  partnrl  crpr  a<w>T>  (Rlbrs  htm,  Tha  copl'a  ire  *  dIhI 
bnaliWH  IttQd.  Tha  rxnoiortbe  iDttrrasrelmghlM  ubtifCt-loncHii.  TheiDlTi-i 
b  Bfeatlj  1111) pll fled. 

TbaM  hioiorlf  t.  wllh  Ihelr  twmitirnt  Il1n>lr<>lnn>.  Ihsir  iiletilnu.  •itnrli-  iiylt . 
•DdlbglrtDteratilnEPloriv.  are  fill  tFiklng  tha  pines  of  olhar  book*  Id  siir  b^st 

SS:'ii,i.Si QIIACKEIIB0S'»'HI»TO«IH iy„S  ,r. 

-  utaad  theKTowlhofonrcoimtrT.  "Drt  are  rB»llv  « ■■  -' -■ 

'    "-  ■      \Ei.e:MEtfTAR. 
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nlhtr  llun  of  e.-..    

qsMta,    Tbar  an   well   i 

Tha  great  fliTor  wllh  » 


I'aaTiitniittleeonne  In  Oeoarapftr  bat  baen 

GcOGtiArHlcS  (t»n]''lndlDS  tJr'hi 
iilliifkeMDn  li  iMa  el>en.  vheo  other  tisoi-- 

ARr  axoORAPiiT. ,. 
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and  lia  wall  choaan  daacilptlTa  mattai,  li 
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The  flnt  book.  "  Laaaosa  la  LaniiDiSf,"  la  a  iOceaaeM,  InaeBlanl  ■jalem  fat 

:^-,?.'!|Q«*CKEN(0('S  LAKBUAtE  SEIIEt  t;,r,?.,t' 


toiT.    Ittnchei  h.iv,'  10  bmdM  < I.AKOrAGE  LESSOS9... 

lananaiw  prar;ic«llj,    Tbe  Ed^- j  Xyoi.isn  (T 

llah   OraBmu'   li    almple    andlZ. 


fuage.    The  Uhatoric  and  Coopiwl 
tk>D  ar«  nnrqnalled  Id  ib«  r  dopaiiBieDla. 

Thla  aariea  of  Arllbmellea  la  clear,  loKlcal,  lod  wsll-Eiaded.  and  contalua 

|!S'  J'.ri.-.'tUPPlETON'S  HfllTHMETJCStrff^'-'^J-.--!-'! 
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II,     ARITH METIV  .... 

■inges  are  »\\[aiOIIER  ARITHMETIC 


SL'i?EM  jMiiiisrs  s-s 


tor  U,  8.  Bonili 

Harkneaa'a  aarlea  of  Latin  booka  baa  ptlEed  Iba 

e Bil Bent  claaa leal  teacharaof  tbia  eoDnlrr  — '  " 

Into  n«arlT  a>l  ODt  lead- 1  UlDlf  UCPP*! 
of   everT   irado,   tiolb 

nrlied  edlHoD  of  lbs  Or 
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The   Grammar  and   Keadc _      

their  imprOTed  fotm,  are  the  bait  cumpanlon  bnokB  In  ibe  liat  of  prepuatarf 
LaHn  pabllcAlloiie.    tired  In  orat  J.unCI  rcboola  and  teadenl" 

arait^   oonrae    "pn^'l  KRUSI  •    ORAWtMB  f  mhcd.  'It  liae  "(Orlia 
'      ■         ■    Dwioditeol  tho  *c\w\  I SYHTHETXC  SBRIEa,M>ookM,nir:- 
It  are.  I  e  Ida  Iha  mind    AKAT.mC  a£RIKS,&  fnf.taek 


(A'ilf  LATiy  UEADEH... 


Exc. 


D.  iPPlETON  &  CO.'S  EDUCATIONAL  PrBlICATIONS. 

■rat  nae  when  no  book  la  ciTan  in  eicbanm. 
■an  inr  nrei  a»  nben   Ibe  Ciinerpandlne  old  bonk  It  elvan  In 
r.ir  eitmlnaMon  wllh  refeience  Id  Inlrodnctlon.  If  approied,  Kill 
ifflcen  It  EidianQi  piles. 
Tlifae  Kead-m,  nreptr^'l  hj  Siipl.  ITarrU.  of  81.  Lonle,   Sopt.   RlekntT 
CteTalaoi].  and  Praf.llarfe   BiHey.  of  T^le  CullPBe,  nlTer  a  aenMli'P,  almple. 
artlcniille  plan  rurteachlna  reailln;.    Thej  are  eharmlnilT  lllni'irt'ed.  eomt 

!:!i^';i."£"SI  IPPIETOH'S  REHDERS  iSpr.""™":."; 

lead  blB  aloDR  » iklllm'lr  thai,  hefkire  he  rrallfe  It.  be  la  resdtni  e»T  aentee 
at  tl|bl.  The  nas  of  acripl  la'ieii'.  wrltlen  apel  In;.  m'^Trteaiinn'  i>n  lbs  M 
UoBi.BDd  lanBoaee-l»*.>iT>.  an  ■Di'ine  tbs  BfK  I  f  I RST   READER  .... 

lebiHili*.    Ttity  \  1ECOSB  RHAIIER... 

I  aars  'bo  eoat^  T/f/RD   REAOEK    ... 

worde   are   ar      riiURTH    REAttER  . 


baala  a  kBowlsdEe  ol  tho  actnal  I STMTHETIC  SERIEa.  *  bootM,  n 

■       ■  ■    ■'    -KALmC  SERlKa.Ahinf.taeR  

«>  uuwTixi.  I'oiu-  >ii«  n>°u  •^■l  ^ ER-IJ-ECTIVE  SKKJES.i  booti.taelk. 
repreeeDi.  aad  la  »o  fimple  abA  \  SUA  DIXU -SERIES,  ti»,oig,XMi.l  audi. 
■clentiac  tbat  It  riD  bs  rnnoaa-  [aHADIXQ  aURXKS.i  bovkii,  Kot.3and*. 
tm,Uj  (aiigbt  wlIlmQlthealdoreiperla, 

Conraoa  In  Mecbanlcal  DrawJDE,  Tcill'e  DPiltnip.  and  Archllrcliire,  now  raadr.  Allenilon 
U  nleo  called  m  our  leadlrii  ten  booka  Id  all  deparini''nti>  of  pIuiIt.  Inclndlns  the  Primer 
Seriea.  Quackenboia.  Arnotra,  and  DoacliinclV  Naiiinl  I'hlloeopblea.  Lnckyel'*  Aatrowim*. 
Baxler  *  Vonman'a,  and  ComlnE'a  l-hjaliloek'a.  M.irre'a  and  l^icbolMD'a  Ouotoglea.  Mlaa 
Ynnman'*  BoUny,  u>Dr*i'a  la  Lailn,  Qrcek,  Uermsn,  Kreocb,  Italian,  Bpaolab,  etc.  Llal  of 
•dacatlonal  peblicallona  sent  free. 

O.  E.  LANE,  117  and  119,  State  St.,  Ohicago,  IIL 


APFUETONS'  NEW  READERS. 

By  Wm.  T.  HARRIS,  A.  M.,  LL.  D., 

Sup't  Pub.  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M., 

Sup't  Instruction,  Cleveland,  0. 

MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College: 


Jiem  Features! 

Better  Methods! 

Liomr  Price! 

If  You  Want  tie  Best  Boob  at  Low  Price,  be  sure  and  See  Tliesa 


I:N^TR0D U CTORY  PKICES. 

HOOK.'*.  IN  EXCIIAXOE.      XOT  IN  EXCHANGE. 

Appletons' First  Reader  -         10c.  23c. 

"       Second    «       -  -     15c.  32c. 

"       Third     "      .  -         20c.  42c. 

"       Fourth  "       -  -     25c.  56c. 

Appletons'  Fifth  Reader  will  be  ready  July  20,  when  its  prices  will  be  given. 

No  Spelling  Book  i.s  required  wiih  this  series  of  Reidera 
These  books  will  amply  repay  a  careful  examination. 

Address,    G>  XS>  ImANTm^  Agenty 

117  state  Street,  Ohioafio. 


lim:st,  18!8.  Ul.OO  IN  ADVANCl!, 


WUITFOKD  &  P1U.DT.  Publhh 
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ENCYCLOPJIDIA  BBITANNICA. 

Authorized  Subscription  Edition,  printed  in  Ediuburg  from  the  original  stera*- 

iype  plates,  purchased  and  imported  by  Bcribacr,  Armstrong  &  Co.    ForMk 

exclusitely  by  Subscription.    Large  type,  fine  colored  maps,  steel  plates. 

Cloth,  per  vol.  small  quarto,       -           •           .           •           >  |5  00 

Library,       "             " 6  00 

Half  Calf,    «            '* 7  00 

H'f  Russia, "            " 8  00 


JOHN  P.  HAIBE>  Janes ville,  Wis., 

Agent  in  Wisconsin. 


HAEVEY'S  PATENT  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Boards  interested  in  securing  better  vcn* 
tilation  of  their  schoolrooms,  is  invited  to  this  apparatus. 

Among  its  advantages  are  the  following: 

It  can  be  readily  applied  to  buildings  already  erected. 

It  is  so  simple  in  construction  as  to  render  its  getting  out  of  repair  almost  an 
impossibility,  while  it  allows  perfect  control  to  be  had  over  the  ingress  and  egica 
of  air. 

It  utilizes  the  highly  heated  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room  in  warming  th« 
air  admitted,  thus  preventing  cold  air  irom  coming  In  contact  with  pupils, 
while  requiring  no  extra  fuel. 

It  preveiUs  all  draughts  from  striking  those  in  tlu  roaniy  thus  removing  an  evil, 
greater,  if  possible,  than  the  breathing  of  impure  air. 

It  allows  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air  either  at  the  lop  or  bottom  of  the  room, 
or  at  both. 

It  is  not  an  experiment,  but  has  been  introduced  into  the  school-rooms  and  ^> 
proved  by  the  School  Boards  of  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Eau  Claire,  Menom- 
onie,  New  Lisbon,  Columbus,  Juneau,  Plymouth,  Necedah,  Port  Washington, 
Neenah,  and  St.  Paul,  and  has  received  the  warmest  commendations  from  the 
leading  educational  men  in  Wisconsin  who  have  observed  its  workings. 

It  is  the  cheapest  system  of  ventilation  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Correspondence  is  solicited  /rom  School  Boards  contemplating  an  improve- 
ment of  the  ventilation  of  their  school-rooms. 

By  attending  to  the  matter  during  the  summer  vacation,  the  school-rooms  vUI 
be  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year,  and  no  time  will  be  lost 
in^making  the  changes  during  the  time  school  is  in  session. 

Agents  Wanted.  Address,  L.  D.  HARVEY,  Sheboygan,  Wit. 


bnsIneHByon  can  ens^si^e  in.    f5 
$20  por  day  mide  by  any  worker 
of  either  sex,  righi  in  their  own 

localiticB.     Improve  your  9pare 

time  at  this  batlneaa.     Addresi!,  Stinson  & 
Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

a  week  in  voir  own  town.    |5  Outfit 

free.    No  rlik.    Header,  if  you  want 

abuelneaa  at  whirti  pcreoDS  of  either 

-^   —  ^  sex  can  make  prcat  pay  all  the  Ume 

^T,  ^^J}^  y^*"**«  ^^^  particulars  10  U.  Hallett 
A  Co.,  Portland,  Mo. 


Young  Men  rli^grX 

and  earn  from  ItO  to  1100  a  monlh,  Che  yor 
aroand ;  sltnations  furnished,  ttnatl  talari* 
while  practicing  on  line.  Whole  cxptam 
earned  back  m  a  few  mootha.  Light  work  aad 
easily  acquired.  Reoommended  by  Svpt.  W. 
U.  Telegraph  Co.,  aa  the  only  reliable  Tala- 
graph  School,  ▲ddreas.  with  ataa^  fi.  Ta{< 
entino.  Manager,  JicciyiUe,  Wia. 


D.  APPLETON  Si  C0-'8  EDUCATIONAL  PUBWCATIONS. 


Exc. 


1.  TAs  Introduetiom  Price  is  the  coft  for  firet  use  when  no  book  !■  giren  m  ezebanM. 
h  The  JSxcAemge  Price  It  the  ooet  for  flrst  use  wtien  ihe  con  eroondtsg  ora  popk  l«  gnrmi  In 
PxctMnge.  8.  Specimen  OopUe  for  examination  with  reference  to  introdnctlon,  irappfOTea,  will 
be  eeni  to  teachere  and  school  officers  at  Sxehange  price. 

These  Kesd^re,  prep8r«^  by  Snpt.  Harris,  of  8t.  Louis,  Snpt.  Rlakoff,  oft  Inf.- 
Dleveland,  and  Prof.  Mark  BaiI«T,of  Tale  College,  offer  a  sensible,  simple,  and  «"(■• 
irainnttlc  plan  for  teachinsr  reading.  They  are  channtogty  illnstrated,  combine 
tite  word,  senienccj  IDDICTAII'C  DC  ID  CD  C  U^d  phonic  methods. 
interest  the  child  by IMrr LCI llll  U  nCNUEnO  f slnple  stories,  and 
lead  hi«  alon^  so  f  kfUfnUy  that,  before  he  realizes  it,  ha  Is  reading  easy  sentences 
It  sight.    The  nse  of  script  letters,  written  spelling,  cooTersatlona  on  the  selee- 

ikmi>,  and  laitgusge-lessuns,  are  among  the  u<em{fIB8T  MEA1>XB 

'emtnree  which  mnatcomaend  these  books.    They  I  SJBCOND  MEADMR..,,,, 

ire  complete  in  fi?e  books,  and  will  save  the  eon{  TUIBD  BXADJBB 

>f  a  speller,  rince  all  the  new  worda  are  ar-LPOlTArir  BXSAnJBB  ,,., 

■anged  for  oral  and  written  exercises.    Be  sure  [  JTIiPZH'  BBAHBB 

ind  see  these  books,  if  yon  are  progressive,  and  desire  the  best  readers  fbr  yonr 
ichoolp. 

THrse  books  consist  of  six  numbers. 


The  copies  ars  upon  slips,  which,  by 

IB  ingenious   patent,  j  |1  AD  CI    OflDV  DnnifC)*'«"^«^™o^®^<>^'^ 

he  page  so  as  to  cover  1 1nUIICL  llUl  I  *pUUnv  f  aP  the  student's  writ 
ttff.  Mid  thus  keep  the  psnect  copy  always  bemre  nim.  The  coptes  are  a  plain 
>n8ine«s  hand.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  taught  aa  ol^eet-lessons.  The  aniysls 
8  greatly  simplified. 

These  histories,  with  their  beantiChl  illustrations,  their  pleasinK*  staple  style, 
ind  their  interesting  stories,  are  ISut  takini;  the  olace  of  other  books  la  our  best 

^.S:';i.h^^QliAGKENB0rS*HIST0IIESfS;U^t1^ 

wttlement  and  the  growth  of  our  country,  and  are  really  a  record  of  manners  and 

wrlal  life,  literature  and  civilsatlon,  ( J^XSJTKiirrilBr  H^JiSTOJKr 

mther  than  of  mere  wars  and  wmANBW  AMEBIC AK  MI8TOBT..,, 
ineats.  They  are  well  adapted  totiHISTOBT  OF  THE  WORLD,,,, 
lao  as  readers. 

The  great  favor  with  whiah  Coroeirs  systematic  course  in  Geography  haa  been 
•eceived.  Is  shown  (  flflDUCI  I  'C  rCflPDIDIIICC  ibyhundredaof  rec- 
immondatlonsllfUNntlLo  ll  CUIlnftr  III  Co  fftom  leading  teach- 
lis,  by  its  immense  s«les,  anODy  the  satlsfhction  it  haa  given,  when  other  Qepg- 

aphles  have  faHed  to  meet  \h»iPBIMABT  GXOBBA^MT 

rants  of  the  schcol-roum.    'Vh^j  lyTEBXEDIATE  OEOGBAPHT.,.. 

lew  edftton.  witn  its  c'Cfir,  sccu-1  PHYSIC AI,  GBOGBBPHF 

ate  and  full    Vans  of  all  ihblOUTZIXE  MAPS,  per  eet 

States,  l*s  besntiniil  Illustrations,  and  its  well  chosen  descriptlte  matter,  Is 
nvaluaMe  for  our  schools. 

The  flnpt  book. ''  Leasons  In  Language,**  is  a  snccesstah  Ingenlona  system  Ibr 

1^?^]  QUACKENBOS'S  LANIUAfiE  IeI lES  f S^^!!^ 

md  correctbe^s  in  wrltlnjr,  and  Interest  In  a  Ktudy  heretofore  dry  and  nnsatlslhc- 
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ory.  It  teaches  how  to  handle 
sngusffe  practically.  The  Bng- 
Ish  Grammar  is  almple  and 
>*aln  In  statement,  snd  thorough 


IjAVgvaoe  lessons 

english  obammab 

lessons  in  composition 

composition  an1>  bhetobic... 

h  its  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  the  laagoage.    The  Bbetoric  and  Compoai 
ion  Mfs  unequalled  In  ihe  r  departments. 

This  series  of  Ai Itbroetlcs  is  clear,  logical,  and  well-graded,  and  containB  a 

§t  number  of  j  ADDI  CTflli'C     A  DITIHICTlPC  I  Practical     exam- 
.   TeachePl  ArrLtlUllo     RnllNlllt  I  Iba  fthamethodaaetu- 
used  by  business  men.    Pnc-iELEMENTABT  ABITHMETIC... 
is  friven  in  maklns;  oat  bUls,  the-{  PBACTICAL   ARITHMETIC 

mportsnt  finsnclal  changes  are  all  (  HIOHBB  ABITHMETIC. 

•cognliedr  the  dlflbrence  between  gold  and  currency  is  shown,  and  the  diflbrent 
qasses  of  .U.  S.  Bonds  are  fhlly  described. 

Ilsrko^ss's  series  or  Latin  books  has  gained  the  nnqnallfied  approve!  of  the 
^mieent  •  lassical  teschers  of  this  country  and  Europe,  aad  has  been  introduced 
mo  neariy  aM  our  lead- j  UADIf UCCC'C  I  ATlll  tingcIasalcalinaiitutkNis 
i  every  fcrade,  bothi  nNlUlilLdd  u  LAI  III  rMhoolandcollegs.  The 
ivised  edition  of  the  Grammar  embracer  the  practical  results  of  the  best  scholar^ 
Iftip,   without' fncumberfng  \tje  \  I NTBOHUCTOBT  LATIN  BOOM.,, ^„ 

MUfes  with  mere  conjectures,  etc-<  LATIN  OBAMMAB 

Pbe  Grammar  and   Reader,  \ix{NBW  LATIN  BEABEB 

beir  Improved  form,  are  the  best  companion  booka  In  the  Hat  of  preparatory 
iiSttn  pobllcatlonp.    Used  In  over  8,000  schools  and  acadeaties. 

Kru»i*s  drawing  is  (If  Dlie|»#    IIDAlllJllft  tthe  only  complete 
graded    course     pub.)  liMliOl^  J!*?* ■*'■!."  fUlbcd.   It  baa  Ibr  Its 
laals  a  knowledge  of  the  actual '  ~    ~ 
ttrms  of  nature,  letds  the  mind 
:0  observe,  trains  the  hand  to 
■epresent,  and  is  so  simple  and 
leientlflc  that  it  can  be  fuccess- 
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Mly  taught  without  the  aid  of  experis. 


r  SYNTHETIC  SEBIE8. 4  booke^  each 

ANAL  TTIC  SEBIBS,  6  bookt,each 

PEBSPECTIVB  SEBIES,  4  booke,  each, 
SHAniNO  SEBIES,  4  booke,  Noe.  1  an<i  S, 

.SHADING  SEBIES, 4  booke,  Noe.  8  and  4, 
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Attentioiii 


Courses  In  Mechanical  Drawing,  Textile  Designs,  and  Architecture,  now  ready. 
Is  also  called  lo  our  leadins  text-books  in  all  departments  of  study,  including  the  raaiar 
varies,  Qusckecbos^s,  Amotvs,  and  Deschtners  Natural  Philoao^les,  Lockyer*B  AftrowMay, 
Huxley  <s  Yoaman'a,  and  Ck>ming's  Phystologies,  Morse's  and  x7ieholaoa'a  Geologies,  Miss 
Ifouman's  Botany,  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc.  List  of 
edacational  publications  sent  free. 

a  E.  LANS,  117  and  119,  State  St.,  OhieafO,  UL 


APPLETOKS'  NEW  READERS. 

By  Wm.  T.  HARRIS,  A.  M.,  LL.  Dm 

Sup*t  Pub.  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M., 

Sup'l  Instriiftiou,  Cleveland,  O. 


MARK  BAILEY,  A.  IM., 

Instructor  in  Kloculion,  Ynle  Collrec 


Iffevg  Features! 

Better  Methods! 

laovir  Price! 

If  You  Want  the  Best  Boob  at  Low  Price,  be  sure  and  See  Tbe. 


rTsITRODUCTOIlY  PRICES. 


BOOKS. 

IN  KXi'lLAMJK.      NC 

)T  IN  v:\y] 

Appletons'  First  Reader 
"       Second    '' 

1  Oc. 
-     1 5c. 

0  0|» 

Vie. 

^*        Third     " 

20c. 

He. 

"        Fourth   ** 

-     ^.>5c. 

Sfio. 

Appletons'  Fifth  Reader  will  be  ready  July  20,  when  its  prices  will  be  given. 

No  Spelling  Book  is  required  wiili  this  scries  of  l\eaders. 
These  books  will  amply  repay  a  careful  examination. 

Address,    G.  El.  ImAJSE^  Ageiit^ 

117  state  Street,  Chicago. 


EFTEMBEB,  1878.  $1.00  IN  ADVANCE. 
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ENCTCLOPiEDIA  BBITANNICA. 

Authorized  Subscription  Edition,  printed  in  Edinburg  from  the  original  gterw- 
type  Iplates,  purchased  and  imported  by  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Cto.  For  sale 
exclitsively  by  Subscription.    Large  type,  fine  colored  maps,  steel  plates. 
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JOHN  P.  HAIBE,  Janesville,  Wis., 

Agent  in  Wisconsin. 


HABTEY'S  PATENT  VENTILATING  APPARATUS. 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Boards  interested  in  securing  bett^  Ten- 
tilation  of  their  school-rooms,  is  invited  to  this  apparatus. 

Among  its  advantages  are  the  following: 

It  can  be  readily  applied  to  buildings  already  erected. 

It  is  so  simple  in  construction  as  to  render  its  getting  out  of  repair  almost  aa 
impossibility,  while  it  allows  perfect  control  to  be  had  over  the  ingress  and  egna 
of  air.  , 

It  utiliJees  the  highly  heated  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room  in  warming  the 
air  admitted,  thus  preventing  cold  air  from  coming  in  contact  with  popIU, 
while  requiring  no  extra  fuel. 

It  prevents  all  draughts  from  striking  those  in  tlie  room,  thus  removing  an  evil, 
greater,  if  possible,  than  the  breathing  of  impure  air. 

It  allows  the  ingress  and  egress  of  air  either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  room, 
or  at  both. 

It  is  not  an  experiment,  but  has  been  introduced  into  the  school-rooms  and  tp 
proved  by  the  School  Boards  of  Sheboygan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Eau  Claire,  >Icd<hii- 
onie.  New  Lisbon,  Columbus,  Juneau,  Plymouth,  Necedah,  Port  Washingtoo, 
Neenah,  and  St.  Paul,  and  has  received  the  warmest  commendations  from  Die 
leading  educational  men  in  Wisconsin  who  have  observed  its  workings. 

It  is  the  cheapest  system  of  ventilation  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Correspondeuce  is  solicited  from  School  Boards  contemplating  an  improve- 
ment of  the  ventilation  of  their  school-rooms. 

By  attending  to  the  matter  during  the  summer  vacation,  the  school-rwms  will 
be  ready  for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year,  and  no  time  will  be  l<Mt 
in  making  the  changes  during  the  time  school  is  in  session. 


Agents  Wanted. 


Address,  L.  B.  HARVEY,  Sheboygan,  Fw. 


bneiness  yon  can  engsfpe  lo.    f 5  or 
f 20  per  day  made  by  aDv  work 
of  efi  her  sex,  right  In  their  own 

locallticB.     Improve  yonr  spare 

time  at  this  bnciDeas.     Address,  Stinson  A 
Co.,  Portland,  Me. 

a  week  in  yonr  own  town.  |5  Oatflt 
free.  No  ntk.  Reader,  If  you  want 
a  business  at  which  persons  of  either 
sex  can  make  great  pay  all  the  time 

^JL  *^°JS*'»  ^*^*«  'o'^  particulars  to  U.  Hallett 
A  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 


Young  Men  r.& 

and  earn  from  $tO  to  1100  a  BontlL  U»  yw 
aronnd;  situations  furnished,  tfmall  salutM 
while  practidng  on  line.  WhfAe  tsv^am 
earned  back  in  a  few  months.  Light  work  w 
easily  acqnlred.  Recommended  by  Bnpt  W. 
U.  Telegraph  Co..  aa  the  only  reliable  Tjrit- 
graph  School.  Aadreas,  with  stavp,  R.  >«- 
entlne.  Manager,  JaneaTlUe,  Wis. 


».  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Exc. 


1.  Ths  Introdtietion  Price  is  the  coet  for  first  nse  when  no  book  it  f^ren  in  exchange. 
2.  7%«  Exchange  I*rice  is  th«  cost  for  first  use  when  the  corfo"TioTii1»n£r  oM  book  Is  given  in 
exchange.  3.  Specimen  (^;7£m  for  examination  with  reference  to  imroliici  on,  if  apprnTcd,  v||| 
be  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officers  at  Exchange  price. 

These  Jiead'vrs,  prepar<>d  by  Supt.  Harris,  of  St.  Loals,  SnpN   R*cko(f,  of 
Cleveland,  and  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Tale  College,  ofler  a  senelbtv,  nimple,  aiul 

astematlc  plan  for  teaching  readinsr.  They  arc  charmingly  llln^tratcd,  combine 
e  word,  sentence,  (  Anni  CTflll'C  DCinCDC  l^i^d  phonic  met hodK. 
Interest  the  child  bvl  irr  LC  I  Ulf  0  llCAUEno  Uimplc  aiorieH.  and 
lead  him  along  so  skillfally  that,  before  he  realizes  it,  he  is  reading  easy  sentencca 
at  sight.  The  nse  of  script  letteia,  written  spelling,  conversations  on  the  selec- 
tions, and  latignage-lesst)na,  are  amnn?  the  new  (  FUtST  It  E A  DEB  

fealnres  which  most  commend  thetue  books.  They  SECOND  R  EA  D  ER . . 
are  complete  in  five  books,  and  will  save  the  coHt-f  THIRD  READER  . . . 
of  a  speller,  rince  all  the  new  words  are  ar- I  FfPURTil  READER 
ranged  lor  oral  and  wri»tcn  exercises.  Be  snre  (  FIFTH  HEADER  ... 
and  see  these  books,  if  yoa  are  progressive,  and  desire  the  best  readers  for  year 
■dioolR. 

Th'se  hooks  consist  of  six  numbers.    The  copies  are  upon  slips,  which,  by 
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ingenioos  P<itent  j  AAnfiri  pnDY  DnOtf  C  '  ^''^  ™<^<^®  ^*"^°^®^^^^ 
the  page  so  as  to  cover)  ItIUIJlL  liUri'DUUlVd  fup  the  stndent's  writ 
liiflr,  and  that  keep  the  pdriect  copy  always  before  him.  The  copies  are  a  plain 
bnsiness  hand.  The  forms  of  the  letters  are  taught  as  object-lessons.  The  aniysls 
tfl  greatly  simplified. 

These  hietories,  with  their  beautiful  Illustrations,  their  pleasing,  simple  style, 
and  their  Interestins;  stories,  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  other  books  in  onr  best 

s!sj;'{^i«.MQUACKEiiBos'8  HISTORIES  f:;r.w?„7  t^e 

settlement  ana  the  growth  of  onr  country,  and  are  really  a  record  of  manners  and 

Borial  life,  literature  and  c\s\\yM\oTkAET.EMENTART  HISTORY. 

rather  than  of  mere  wars  and  cxiTi-<NEW  AMERICAN  HISTORY.... 
quests.  They  are  well  adapted  (or  (HISTORY  OE  THE  WOULD.... 
vae  as  readers. 

The  great  favor  with  which  Coroeirs  systematic  course  in  Geography  has  been 
reeeived,  ts  shown  j  nilDyCI  I  'C    PCnPDAOUICC  '  by  hundreds  of  rec- 
ommendations |  UUnllElL  O    uCUunArnitofftom  leading  teach 
ere,  by  its  immense  s^les,  and  by  the  8»tisri)ctfnn  1   hnf*  Lriv»>n.  when  other  Geog- 
raphies have  failed  to  meet  the  (  Pit  131 A  RY  GEOGRAPHY 

wants  of  the  school-room.    ThejINTERJUEDI'TE  GEOGRAPHY.... 

new  edition,  with  it«  c'eur,  accu- 1  PU  YSJCA  L  G EOG RliPU  Y 

rate  and  fhll   Maps   of   all   the  t  O  UTLINE  MA  PS,  per  net 

States,  Ha  beantifal  Tllustraiions,  and  its  well  chosen  ilescrtptive  matter,  is 
Invalaable  for  onr  school". 

Theflr^t  book  ''  Lessons  in  Language/'  Is  a  socceiigrol,  fngenious  system  for 

:^?:'J^]QUACKENBOS'S  LAN8UA8E  SERIES  [K'alle' 

•ndcorrecti  e^s  in  writing,  snd  intercut  In  a  \^u\(^\-  heretofore  dry  and  nneativfac- 

tory.    It  teaches  how  to  handle  f  LA  SG  f  M  G  E  Tj F.SSO NS 

langosga  pracUcally.    The  Kng-  J  ENGLISH  GRAMMA  R 

Hah   Grammar   is    simple    and  |  L  ESSO NS    IN   COM  POSITION 

Rlaln  in  statement,  and  thorouch  [  COMPOSITION  A  ND   RHETO  RIC. . . . 
I  its  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  the  laoguagc.    The  lihetoric  and  Compost 
tion  are  nneaualled  in  ihe  r  dcpuriments. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  is  clear,  logical,  and  well<;raded,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  j  A  nni  rTnil'C     A  DlTUMCTIPC  i  practical     exam- 
ples.   Teach.es  I  ArrLC  I  Un  O      AnI  I  nlflL  >  IbO  f  themethoda  aciu 
ally  nsed  by  basloebs  men.    Prac- (  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC... 

tico  is  given  in  making  oni  bills,  the^  PRACTICA  L    ARITHMETIC 

important  financial  changes  are  all  (  HIGHER  ARITH3tETIC..  

recogniMd.  the  dlfi'erence  between  'j^old  and  curicncy  Ih  shown,  and  the  difiercot 
classes  of  U.  S.  Bonds  are  fully  described. 

Barkness's  series  of  Latin  books  has  gained  the  unqunltfiud  approval  of  the 
emineii'  l.i--ir;il  i-  cli-'^  «.r  •)  >•  country  and  Kiiropo.  and  has  been  introduced 
Into  nciiiy  »  1  onr  'e  d-  I  U  A  (J  1/  tfCVC'C  I  ATlM  '  l"!?cl'^»s>cal  in8iitntioni« 
of  every  urade.  I'oi*.  |  nhnrMCuO  ^  LR  I  111  ("school  and  college.  The 
revised  erliiion  ol  the  <ir«mmar  ••mbrace^  the  practical  r  snM»  of  the  be»i  Bcholar- 

Bhlp,    without  ftcuml.erlng   w^  \  INTRODUCTORY  LATIN  BOOK 

pages  with  mere  con  jt-ci  11  re8,  etc -^  X/fT/.V  GRAMM  AR 

The   Gr«mmar   aid    Reader,  iu\NEW    LATIN   READER 

their  Improved  form,  are  tlic  bct't  ctinp.'nion  l)ook!<  tn  the  lii>i  of  preparatory 
Latin  pnblications.     Uncd  in  over  3,(M)()  -choolg  ard  Lcadcmics. 

Erusi's  drawing  i^  i  V pilfti'e  HD AIAII Mfi  ' '1)<^  <'nly  complete 
graded     course     pab  1  MlWal  Q    MIl«ff  IHU  ( iJBh.d.    It  has  for  Itel 

Mis  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  (SYNTHETIC  SERIES,  4  hooks,  farJi 

forms  of  nature,  leids  the  mind  |  ANALYTIC  SERIES,  (•  hooktf,  each 
to  observe,  train-  the  hand  \a\PERSpF:CTiVE  SKRIES,\  hooka,  tach. 
represent,  and  is  so  simple  and  1  SHADING  SERI ES,  4  hook-a^  Non.  1  anr/ 2. 
SClentiflc  that  it  ran  be  puccras-  [SHADING  SERIES,  4  books,  Noe.  3  and  A, 
fally  taught  without  the  aid  of  experti>. 

is 

Series,  Qnackcnbos'f,  Arm  it's,  and  Depch  nel>  Naimal  Plillogopnicf.  Lorkycr'n  Actronomy, 
Huxley  &  Youman's,  and  Coming's  Phyalt  jo^^ies,  Mornc-'B  and  Nicholtfon's  Geologies,  Miss 
Yooman's  Botany,  cource?  Jn  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  lialian,  bpaniah,  etc.  Llsi  of 
edacationa\,pnblicatlons  sent  free. 

O.  B.  IiANBa  117  and  119.  State  St.,  Chicago,  IlL 
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Courses  In  M«*ch8nlral  Drawing,  Tex'i'e  Deslgnf,  and  Architecture,  now  ready.    Attention 
also  called  'o  our  Ichdhig  text  bcMikc  In   all  depar  mRnls  of  fuidy,  incliidiug  the  Primer 


APPLETONS'  NEW  READERS. 

By  Wm.  T.  HARRIS,  A.  M.,  LI--  O., 

Sup't  Pub.  Soliools,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

ANDREW  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M., 

Sup't  Instruction,  Olcvelanil,  0. 

MARK  BAILEY,  A.  IM., 

Instructor  in  I'^locntion,  Yale  College. 


mremr  Features! 

Better  IKEetliods! 

I«oiiir  Priest 

H  Kou  M  k  M  Books  at  Low  Price,  be  syre  and  See  Tb 


T XT Ro I) u croin'  pk i c es. 

,500KS.  IN  KXillANdE.      NOT  IN  EXCHAXGt 

Appletoiis' First  Reader  -  lO*"-  '^^^' 

"        Tliinl     "  -         '-^♦*'  **^**' 

"       Fourth   "       -  ■     2»*'-  ^^' 

Appletons'  Pifth  Readei  will  be  ready  July  20,  when  its  prices  will  be  given. 

No  S|icHing  Book  is  voiniro.l  vviili  tliis  series  of  Readers. 
These  books  will  amply  repay  a  careful  examination. 

Address,    C.  B.  I«AIIirE^  Agentji 

117  State  Street,  Ohioaga 
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Kindergarten  gifts, 
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School  Desk. 

Best  in   Ihe   world,  be. 
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LARQEST  MANUFACTURERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

SCHOOL  FXjRisriaiirN'ca-s. 

"  Dustless  "  Sraaei,  only  %\  80  dc 
than  Clialk,  and  a  tbousand  tin) 
Price,  15  cents. 

GLOBES,  APPARATUS,  ETC. 

Andrews'  Pencilholdinf;  Nolackss  Slates;  Kindergarten  and  Drftviog  SMa 
alBO.  New  Slate  Drawio);  Book.     Sample  teat  for  15  eenU.     Jutt  miL 
t^'Send  for  Price  List  of  States  and  inlroductory  rates.    Tbe  best  made. 
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1).  AP1?IET0N  k  CO.'S  EDUCATIONAL  1PUB11CAT10N8. 

1.  Tfu  Iniroduetion  Prla  li  tlie  eoflt  for  Uni  use  wban  no  book  1i  dren  in  ix^btBHi 
S.  Ths  JSxehange  Pr\e9  is  the  cost  for  flrat  qm  when  the  correppondlng  Old  book  If  fftven  in 
ezcbange.  8.  {Specimen  Copie»  for  examlnttlon  with  reference  to  Introdactlon,  if  ft|>proTed,  will 
be  Bent  to  teachere  and  school  oi&cers  at  Exchange  price. 

These  Kead(*r8,  prepap^d  by  8 apt.  Harris,  of  St.  Lonls,  Snpt.  RIokoff,  oft  \w\\m    ITyM 
Cleveland,  and  Prof.  Mark  BalleV^of  Yale  College,  oilter  a  sensible,  simple,  and   ■iiUi  ^AU 
•vetf'mttic  plan  Tor  teachlnir  reading.    They  are  charmiosly  lUastrated,  combine 
the   word,  sentence,  (  inQI  CTn||*C    DCi  RED C  I <^vd  pbonlc  methods, 
interest  the  child  bvl  Arr  LC  I  UH  0    nCAUCIlO  {simple    stories,    and 
lead  him  aloni;  so  skfllfallr  that,  before  he  realities  it,  he  is  reading  easy  sentences 
at  sight.    The  nse  of  script  letters,  written  spelling^,  conversations  on  the  stlec^ 
t Ions,  and  laiigaago-lessims,  are  among  the  newfl^rJtSr  MEAIfJEJt.,.,,. 
features  which  most  commend  these  books.    They  j  8lSC01fI>  R  EAnpR, . . , 

are  complete  in  five  books,  and  will  save  the  cost-;  TMtBD  HBJLnBR 

of  A  speller,  rlnce  all  the  new  words   are  ar-    FOVRTH  RMAnBR  ., 

ranged  for  oral  and  written  exercises.     Be  sare  {:PIirTH  READER 

and  see  these  books,  if  yon  are  progressive,  and  desire  the  beat  readers  for  yoor 
BChoolfl. 

These  books  consist  of  six  numbers.  The  copies  are  upon  allpi ,  which,  by 
an  ingenious  patent.  J  |if>nCl  PflDV  DnnVC  l*^®  madetomovedown 
the  page  so  as  to  coverl  IIIUIICL  uUl  I 'uUUlVd  fnp  the  student's  writ 
ins,  and  thus  keep  the  parfect  copy  always  before  him.  The  copies  are  a  plain 
business  hand.  The  forms  of  the  lottery  are  taught  as  object-lessons.  The  amysis 
is  greatly  simplifled. 

These  histories,  with  their  beautiful  illustrations,  their  pleasing,  simple  style, 
and  their  Interestfufi;  stories,  are  fast  uklngthe  nlace  of  other  books  In  our  beat 

l?J^twub;Si^]QUAGKEIIBOS'S*lflSTOKIESf:S'„X?.'?'. 

settlement  and  the  growth  of  our  country,  and  are.  really  a  record  of  mannera  and 

Borial  life,  literature  and  civilzation,  (i7ZSiirj$J^T2Br  JSI8TORT 

rather  than  of  mere  wars  and  etmANEW  AMERICAN  HISTORY,,,, 
quests.  They  are  well  adapted  tot  [HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,,,, 
nse  as  readers. 

The  great  favor  with  which  Corneirs  systematic  course  in  Geography  has  been 
received,  is  shown  J  pnOIICI  I  'C  rCnODIDIIICC  t^7  bondreds  of  rec- 
ommendations] UunllClL  O  UCUbnArniCOff^om  leading  teach- 
ers, by  its  immense  s«lo8,  ancTby  the  satlftfactlon  it  has  given,  when  other  Oeog- 

raphies  have  failed  to  meet  the  f  PIS JJf^R r  OEOGRAJPHY 

wants  of  the  school-room.    Th&j  lyTERMEDI 4 TE  GEOaRAPHY..,. 

new  edition,  with  its  c'ear,  accu- f  rHYSICAL  GEOGRBPHY 

rate  and  fhll   Maps  of  all   tholoXTTLINE  MAPS,  per  set 

Statep,  Ks  beantifol  Iliustralions,  and  its  well  chosen  descriptive  matter,  is 
InvalnaMe  for  our  schools. 

The  fir^t  book. ''  Lessons  in  Language,'*  is  a  succossfti].  Ingenious  system  for 

^r.'.^]  QUACKENBOS'S  LAN8UA8E  SERIES [Si'HTS^ 

and  correctness  In  writlnsr,  and  interest  In  a  Htndy  heretofore  dry  and  unsatisfac- 
tory.   It  teaches  bow  to  handle  (LANGUAGE  LESSONS 

language  practically.    The  Eng-  J  ENGLISH  GRAMMA  R 

lish  Grammar  is    simple    Md]  LESSONS   JN  COMPOSITION 

pSaln  in  statement,  and  thorough  [  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETO  RIC. . . . 
in  its  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  the  language.  The  Bhetoric  and  Compos! 
tion  are  unequalled  in  iner  departments. 

This  series  of  Arithmetics  is  clear,  logical,  and  well-graded,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of]  inni  rThil'C  AOlTUIICTinC  iPr^tical  exam< 
pies.  Teaches]  All  LCI  Un  U  Alii  I  niflC  I  lUO  Hhe  methods  actu- 
ally used  by  business  men.    Vnc-i  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC,.,. 

tice  is  slven  in  making  out  bills,  the^  PR  A  CTICA  L   ARITHMETIC 

important  financial  changes  are  all  (  HIGHER  ARITHMETIC 

recoeniaed.  the  difference  b«tween  gold  and  currency  is  shown,  and  the  dllllBrent 
classes  of  U.  S.  Bonds  are  mUy  described. 

Harkness's  series  of  Latin  books  has  gained  the  nnquallfled  approval  of  the 
eminent  clacslcal  teschers  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  nearly  a'l  our  fead-  j  U  A  Dtf  AlC C C'C  I  A  Tl M  i ^i^K  classical  institutions 
of  every  frrade,  both  )  nAlllillLOO  0  LA  I  ill )  school  and  college.  The 
revised  edition  of  the  Griimmar  embrace*  the  practical  rfsnlts  of  the  best  scholar< 

^ip,   without  encumbering  its  {INTRODUCTORY  LATIN  BOOK 

pares  with  mere  conjeciu res,  etc -(XwlTJxV  GRAMMAR 

Tbe  Grammar  and  Reader,  in(^JE;iF  LATIN  RMJkDER 

their  Improved  form,  are  the  best  cumpanion  books  in  the  list  of  preparatory 
Latin  pablicatlons.    Used  In  over  8,000  schools  and  academies. 

Kruei's  drawing  is  (  If  Bit  O I  *•  JIRAIillllfl  l^^^  only  complete 
graded    course     pub-l  ■ViiUai  •   Ullllff  II1V  (luiied.    It  has  for  lu 

ShsIs  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  (SYNTHETIC  SERIEh,  4  booke^  each 

forms  of  nature,  leids  the  mind   ANALYTIC  SERIES,  6  booke.eaeh 

to  observe,  tralno  the  hand  to-{  PERSPECTIVE  SERIES,  Abooke^  each. 
represent,  snd  is  so  simple  and  ]  SHADING  SERIES,  4  booke.  Not.  1  and  2^ 
sclentlflc  that  It  can  be  mccpsa-  ^SHADING  SERIES, 4  bookSt  Noe»  8  and 4, 
rally  taught  without  the  aid  of  experts. 
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Couraes  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Textile  Designs,  and  Arehltectnre,  now  resdy.   Attmtlon 


^ Geologlee. 

Tonman*s  Botany,  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Italian,  bpanfsh,  etc    Llat  of 
educational  publications  sent  free. 

O.  B.  LANE,  117  and  119,  State  St.,  OUeego,  IlL 


. 


AFPLETONS'  SCHOOL  READEB& 


^I^V^E    BOOECS. 


Chief  Merits.—  They  oombine  in  one  harmonious  whole  the  sev- 
eral results  considered  desirable  in  a  scries  of  readers.    These  include: 

A  Combination  of  tlie  Word  and  Pliouic  Metliods. 

8Iate  Exercises  for  the  pupil  to  perform  in  preparation  of  his 
lesson. 

Good  Pictorial  Illustrations^  which  cultivate  the  tost«,  and  aid 
in  interpreting  the  reading  lesson. 

Conyersation  Exercises^  designed  to  develope  and  train  the 
power  of  the  child  in  seeing-  and  describing. 

Spelling  Book  Dispensed  Witll.  These  Readers  contain  spel- 
ling lessons  regularly  interspersed  with  reading  matter;  also,  list  of 
words  at  the  end  of  the  book.  These  lists  embrace  difficult  words  is 
common  use,  and  words  often  mispronounced. 

Elocutionary  Exercises  are  introduced  at  intervals;  being  short, 
clear  lessons  on  accent,  inflection,  emphasis,  voice  training,  and  the 
adaptation  of  expression  to  sense.  These  are  to  be  read  like  other 
lessons,  and  contents  discussed. 

Language  Lessons.  A  series  of  exercises  is  given  in  the  correc- 
tion of  improper  forms  of  writing  and  speaking,  accompanied  with 
notes  and  questions  on  the  models  found  in  the  regular  lessons.  The 
correct  use  of  punctuation  marks,  capitals,  plurals,  possessives,  tenses, 
the  comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  the  forms  for  titles,  para- 
graphs, letter  writing,  figures  of  speech,  poetic  measures,  etc.,  are 
practically  taught  in  connection  with  the  reading  lesons,. wherein  such 
correct  use  is  illustrated.  The  culture  and  training  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage and  literary  form  required  in  these  Readers,  are  of  vast  prac- 
tical value. 

FO'>t  Notes.  Each  lesson  in  the  Fourth  and  F'ifth  Readers  \h 
accompanied  by  practical  hints  to  the  pupil  on  the  biographical,  his- 
torical, scientific  and  literary  allusions  and  implications  of  the  piece, 
and  his  attention  is  called  to  the  salient  points  of  style  and  mode  of 
expression,  as  adapted  to  the  thoughts  and  ideas  presented. 

For  samples,  etc.,  address:  HIRAX  HADLEY,  Agt.  for  WisC, 

61  Wasliington  St.,  Chicago;  or,  C.  E.  LANE,  General  Agent, 
Same  Address. 
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DAYin  .\TWOyl>,  Pi 


CONTENTS, 


'  0  RIO  [NIL  — 

mith  RamblD  In  lliuWor1d< 


ED,  coDllnued  — 
Arllckf. 
iL  Defabthint  — 

lloni  (ad  Aii>w«rf, 

lou  hf  ihe  ^Dprcme  Conn.  - 


ENCYCLOP^ItlA  BBITANNICA. 

Aiit]i(iri7eil  Subscription  EdiiUiti.prinlcd  iii  Ediuburgfrcnn  Ibcorigiiml  iU 
type, plates,  parchtwed  snd  impuDed  by  Scribnvr,  Armslmng  &  Co.    F'>r  ulr 
txelviivtts. by  Subscription.    Large  typt,  fine  colorwl  mapB,  steel  plates. 

Clotb,  per  Tol.  small  quarlo,        -  (5  00 

Librjry,       ■'  '■  .        S  00 

HalfCair,    "  " TOO 

H'fRuHsU,  ■'  " 8  00 

JOHN  P.  HAIRE.  JanesviUe,  Wfe., 
A^cnt  in  WiscoDsiii. 

^.  il.  ^iq*IDliE|-V7"S  Sc  CO., 
213  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Kindergarten  gifts, 

so  Id  number.  Most  ac- 
curately made.  Tables 
with  inch  square.  Very 
line.    Cut  in  wowl. 

Made  to  FoUl  up. 
All  tbc  occupaliona 
and  various  publications 
for  Taie/uri  and  Pdnnii. 
ticnd  for  Circulars. 


ANDREWS' 

Patent 

TRIUMPH 


School  Desk. 

Best  In  ilic  world,  be- 
cause dovetailed  toj^eth- 
er  niut  sli'cl  wire  daw- 


LARGEST  MANUFACTUIIERS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

SCHOOL  rxjunsrisHiisros. 

"DuBtlees"  Eraser,  only  fl  BOdo^,;  bcsJ-niadc.  "Dustlcas"  Crayons.  cliWi* 
Iban  Chalk,  and  a  ibouauod  times  better.  Tbc  CbilU'a  Neat  SUie  Wuho 
Price,  13  cents. 

OLOliE.^.  AITAUATUS,  ETC. 

Andrews' PcDcilbokliDE' Noiseless  Slates ;  Kindergarten  and  Drawing  Blil»: 
also.  New  Slate  Drawing  Book.     Sample  sent  for  15  tenlt.    J'itt  •ml. 

_j  »__  x...^_  .  ■..    r  t.1 J  ..  -rojnctory  rales.    Tbc  best  madt. 


tlfSeDd  for  Price  List  of  Slates  and  i 


Intr. 


Exc. 


received,  is  shown  j  OflDIICl  I  'C    PCnPDiOUICC  (byhandredsof  rec- 
omnicDdntionsI  UUnllLlL  O    UCUbnAl  III CO  fft'om leading teacb- 

ctp.  by  if 8  imment^e  sales,  and  by  the  satlpfACtfon  li  has  given,  when  other  Geog* 


raphles  have  fal'cd  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  echoolroon.  The 
new  ediilon,  wltb  ita  c'ebr,  accu- 
rate  and   rull    MapB   of   all    tbe 
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1).  APPLETON  &  CO.'S  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

1.  The  Introduction  Price  la  the  cost  for  first  ose  when  no  book  la  glren  in  excbangv, 
2.  The  Exchange  Price  is  tlio  cost  for  first  qm  when  the  conespondfng  old  book  la  glvan  In 
exenange.  3.  apeclmen  Copies  fnr  examination  with  reference  to  introdactionvif  ftpproTed,  will 
be  aenl  to  teachers  and  school  ofllccrs  at  Exchange  price. 

These  Headers,  prep«r«>d  by  Sup^  Harris,  of  St.  Lonls,  Sopt.  Rlckoff,  of 
Cleveland,  and  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Y«Io  College,  ofliBr  a  sensible,  simple,  and 
ayatcmiticplan  forteachln?  readinsr.  They  are  charmingly  iUastrated,  combine 
the  word,  sentence,]  ft  nn|  rThU'C  DCinCDC  LAn<i  Pbontc  methoda. 
Interest  the  child  by  1  ArrLC  I  Un  u  11 1  All 1 110  )  simple  stories,  and 
lead  blm  alnnic  so  skllifiiny  that,  before  ho  realizes  It,  he  Is  reading  oasy  sentences 
at  sl(!ht.    The  uno  of  script  Ictteis,  written  speliln?.  conversations  on  the  Mlee- 

ilon^  and  laugunfifc-Icssons,  are  among  the  ntvf  ( JPTMST  BEAI^ER 

features  which  most  commend  these  boolcs.    Thof  \  SECOIi'l>  REAI>EJt 

arc  complete  in  five  books,  and  will  save  the  co8t-(  THIRD  REAVJBB 

of  n  spoiler,  rince  all  the  new   words   are   nr-\  J^OJTRTB:  READER  ,... 

ranged  for  orni  and  wrl'ton  exercises.     Be  sore  (  ^J/'TJZ'  READER 

aftd  see  these  book?,  if  you  are  progressive,  and  desire  the  beat  readera  for  yoor 
ischoolfi. 

Thf  se  books  consist  of  six  numbers.  The  copies  are  npon  Blips,  which,  by 
Hii  iDgenions  patent,  j  |innr|  pnDV  DOnifC  '  ^'^  made  to  move  down 
ih(!  page  so  as  tu  cover  i  iflUIICL  uUl  I  "PUUiVd  fnp  the  student's  writ 
ln<r,  biid  thus  keep  Mie  parfect  copy  always  before  him.  The  copies  are  a  plain 
business  hand.  Tbe  forms  of  Ibo  letters  are  taught  aa  object-lessons.  The  aniyals 
18  greatly  stmp]ifled. 

These  bistorifs,  with  their  beautiful  lllustralions,  their  pleasing,  simple  style, 
and  their  intercstlns:  stories,  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  otner  books  in  oar  best 

?S.twi.h2;!iSjQUACKEIIB08SHI8T0RIE8}S'o,?«7  "e 

settlement  and  the  growth  of  oar  country,  and  sre  really  a  record  of  mannera  and 

social  life,  literature  and  cMlz&iionA  ELEMENTARY  HISTORY. 

rather  than  of  mere  wars  and  con-{  NEW  AMERICAN  HISTORY..,, 
quests.  They  are  well  adapted  tot  [HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD.,,. 
use  as  readers. 

The  great  favor  with  which  Coroeirs  systematic  course  In  Geography  baa  been 
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PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY 7  4* 

lyTERMEDlATE  GEOGRAPHY....  90 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRBPHY l.OO 

[  O  CTLINE  MAPS,  per  set 10.50 

States.  Us  beautiful  lllustralions,  and  its  well  chosen  tiescrlptlvo  matter,  is 
invaluable  for  our  schools. 

The  firct  book.  '•'•  Lessons  In  Language/*  Is  a  saccessfBl,  Ingenioua  system  for 

r.^pr/.'^]  QUACKENBO»'S  LANIUAtE  SERIES  [Sr^.^' 

and  correctters  in  writing,  and  interest  in  a  study  heretofore  dry  and  nnsatlslhc- 

tory.    It  teaches  how  to  handle  r/:.12VOl/'vl<?^  LESSONS 30 

language  prac'.icalJy.    The  Enp-  J  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 54 

lish   Grammar   is    simple    and]  LESSONS   IN  COMPOSITION 54 

pain  in  statement,  and  thorough  [  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETO  RIC. ...  OO 

in  Its  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  tbe  language.    Tbu  Khetorlc  and  Composi 
tion  are  unequalled  in  tbor  departments. 

This  serlos  of  Arithmetics  is  clear,  logical,  and  well-graded,  and  containa  a 
great  number  of  j  ft  nni  rTnit'C  iDiTlHICTlPC  i  Poetical  exam- 
ple?. Teaches)  Ari  LCI  Un  «>  AIH  I  11111 L  I  lUO  Hhe  methods  actu- 
ally need  by  bcslnets  men.    Vr&c-  i  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC... 

tlce  is  civcn  in  makin?  oat  bills,  Ihc-^  PHAi'TICA  L    A  RITHMETIC 

Importiint  financial  changes  are  alt  (  HIGH  EH  ARITHMETIC 

recognised,  the  difierenco  bittween  ^old  sod  currcucy  is  febown,  and  the  difl'erent 
classes  of  U.  S.  Bonds  arc  fully  described. 

Harkness's  scries  of  Latin  books  has  gaired  the  unqiialifiod  approval  of  tbe 
eminent  •.lasiiicnl  teachers  of  tlils  country  and  Eur()i)c,  tiod  has  been  introduced 
Into  nearly  ai  our  lead- 1  UADI/IICCC'C  1  ITlM  '  *"K<^l'^(>*tcailnsiltQtionr  \ 
of  every  trrndo,  both)  n  All  IVIiLOu  u  LA  I  111  f  school  and  college.  The 
revised  cdin'on  ol  the  Grammar  embnicc^  the  practical  results  of  the  best  scholar- 
ship,   without  fncnmbcring   m  \  IMROnVCTORY  LATIN  ROOK 

paees  with  mere  conjcciuros, etc. ■{  LATIN  GRAMMAR 

The   (i rammar   and    Header,  in  j  NE  W  LATIN  READER 

ibeir  improved  form,  are  the  best  corapaniou  books  In  the  list  of  preparatory 
Latin  poblications.    L^scd  in  over  ;3,0<X)  schools  and  &cademies. 

Krners  drawing  is  i  |# pit »■>•  llttAllllllfl  i^bo  only  complete 
graded     course     pub-)l^siUai  O   If nAff  II1V  (ligbed.    It  has  for  Its 

basis  a  knowledge  of  the  actual  f  S  YNTHETIC  SERIES,  4  booke^  each i         12 

forms  of  nature,  loads  the  mind  1  A NALYTIC  SERIES,  6  ftooXy,  each ,         IS 

to  observe,  tiains  the  hand  Xo^  J^ERSPECTirE  SERIES,  A  books,  each. 
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represent,  and  is  bo  simple  and  I  SHADING  SERIES,  4  tfooia,  Nov.  1  and  2^ 
scientific  that  it  cun  be  tuccees-  [.SHADING  SERIES,  4  books,  No».  3  a«rf4,! 
fally  taught  without  the  aid  of  experts.  j 

Courses  In  Mechanical  Drawing,  Textile  Designs,  and  Architecture,  now  resdy.  Attention 
is  slso  called  to  our  leading  text-books  in  all  deparinienls  of  study,  incladlng  the  Primer 
Series,  QnackecbOH's,  Arnctt's,  and  Descbancrs  Natural  Philosopbles,  Lockyer^s  Astronomy, 
Huxley  <s  Youman's,  and  Coming's  Physiulogies,  Morse's  and  Nicholson's  Geologies,  Hias 
Yonmsn^s  Botany,  courses  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Itallsn,  Spanish,  etc.  Ust  ct 
cdacational  publications  sent  free. 

O.  B.  LANB,  117  and  119,  State  St.,  Ohieago  UL 


"BEST  LITERATURE  OP  THE  DA¥'~;v:  Y.  Tima. 

THE  RREATE8T  LIVING  AUTHORS,  sucli  a*  Pref. 
Mai  Hnller,  Rl.  Hon.  W.  E.  GlBdntone,  Jan.  A<  Fmh, 
Prof.  HBtl«T,  R.  A.  PrtKlor,  Edw.  A.  Freenaa,  Fnl. 
TTBdall,  Dr.  W.  B.  Cnrpenler,  Prancen  W.  Cobfa«,  Tk 
Duke  or  Argrll,  Wm.  Black,  MIm  Tkackerar.  Mi»  !«■ 
Iccb,  Geo.  MacDonald,  HrK.  Olipkant,  Jeaa  laKclsv. 
■tn.  Alexander,  Tbomaa  Hardy,  Mallfaew  Arnold,  Hrirt 
Kingsler,  W.  W.  Story,  TurKaenief,  RuhMo,  Tciiar>«t 
Brownins.  and  many  olherBare  repTeHeated  iu  the  paenof 

UTTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

InlSn.TDE  LiiiKaAatnUnvfoaltmthtrlf-ilzlh  ;c(T.  ■dmlilHIr  onrinllcd  lod  aWH- 
aoBKi;  rnccen  b1.  UarlDi  Itie  )ur  It  will  (nrnlib  ta  lie  >e*derr  tbs  |irDdiicl1<'ni  or  >1iii  bm 
>aln«ii:  luihon.  ulinvd  nimad  aad  niaiiT  otlwrr:  vDiltricIng  ibe  cliolccrt  licriil  and  >Mi 
Slorltn  bf  ibe  J-rading  forsfirn  JTavelMt*,  and  an  iiuoudI 

¥napproacbed  by  any  other  Periodical 

In  t>i«  world.  n(  Ibemni'  valaiMs  Lllrrarj  and  SclcntlBc  niillgcor 'b>  daj.from  (be  pcniotlk 
/Drenwat  BtMayiiU,  .tciimtUU,  Criliet,  DUrortrrrt,  and  EdilorM,  repr.  acD^IB(  <TtI) 
d*pattaMnl  ot  KuovlMn  aid  Procrsap. 

TBI  LiTiHS  Aqk  1>  a  nrnHii  magaiinn  glitng  moralhan 

THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  THOUSAND 

doabto-oolnron  octavo  paiM  of  raadlns-nutterTaar])'.  It  prearnlalnan  lnrip«n>lvaforni.»n'U 
srtui  111  Rnat  unonut  at  mailer,  wllh  rrrahDoaa.  uwlog  lo  Itr  werkl)  Ixnc.  aud  mill  i  lo'u 
ftrtors  lomeJiIiinK  alieaDiad  hj  no  oilier  publlenlion,  Ih"  Ih'bi  E>p»t».  Review*.  Lri'i'lft 

laJbrmatfon.  Trom  lb*  aDiIre  body  at  Forvln  i'ltiodical  Lilvraime. 
Tbe  ImporUnM  of  Tu  Liyimo  Aue  to  cverj  AmTltan  rcadsr.  aa  Ihe  oTlr  callrraclnrr.  ^1> 

-^ (.. 1  ..J .    ._  ijidlepe Diablo  enrren'  \ilt\Mvin,  —  iMltprniablt  beniuie  ii 

THE  ABLEST  LIVING  WRITERS, 

li  (nmcicnily  Indlnled  br  Ihe  following  D;ln)oi>: 

"Thi  Litihs  Aok  rappllee  a  better  comnendlnm  ol  current  diKDHlon.  Inrorrniiln  >■! 
lB*eetlEittuii.  and  Rlvea  a  sreaTer  uouDdI  and  nrlety  or  r»d In i  mailer  wbtch  II  >r  Wf  l<  ■•"•■A 
wbilelo  rmd,  tlun  ui]r  oilier  pDbllcailOD.   ■  ■  ■    ll  is  •Imply  Inctl'iwndljla."  —  itcmrsa  Jixrn'l 

-In  tt*jflrd  ihsheilprodoctiouaor  Ihobrit  Kr.lir.  iipuBall  mbjocu.  readj  luunrUbii.  - 
PhttadtipMa  Invulrtr. 

■■TbeprineeamiinimigaEtnea."— .Virui  TorkOb-rrrtr. 

"It  lilncomparibia  tn  Ibe  nchneai.  inrlvi>,  and  ibe  uruilh  of  it* article*,  and  rqiul  toacnnl 
fdiftrj  maiiai  nei  In  tba  wn  .uoi  HI  metier  pr«*ejit-'l.-—  T/ie  Slapifard  CAi.:agn. 

"  Tbe  eboICMI  nteratnrd  of  lb*  d<T.'—  Arw  I'ort  Tribimt. 

"Th*  belt  of  all  Ibe  ee<eclli;  pnbllcaitooe,  ind  iba  cbeipoil,  A  ni'iittilj  ihal  .va-"  niri 
tBitt."—  Thi  Advanet,  rhuago. 

"A  pnre  and  perpeloal  leierrolr  and  rouutatn  of  anlerlaloment  and  tn-imcilDD." -  .'/w 
BebiHC.  Winlltrop. 

"It  eSbrda  tta«  be pl.  Ihe  ebeapael  and  nioft  convenl^'nl  rneani  nt  krepins  abreiil  oiili  iki 
pro^«»  of  thoiuM  In  all  lii  pbiMi."—  I'MlaiMiihia  Kortli  Ainrrlcan. 

polliiti.  and  idance  of  Ihu  daj.-- r/if  UtIlioUM  .'xiK'  1'hi-1-.  '      '"'"'■"' 

"The  abl«>l  ei'ayi,  Ihe  njiH  Bn'erialnlni;  Hoiifi.  Ihe  Uiii'ii  poetry  of  Ihe  Eogllth  laBtiMt. 

a  llleralnra  embnclni;  Ihe  piodaciloni  ol  IheahlreT  wrilere  I'ril.g.  Jl  u  tHdii-afftabl'  'c'"^ 
ontip^o dt*irit a  IKoroagh  cominndium  0/ all  lliat  Ji  mlndraMf  ana  HOltaori/iu  ia  tte  'I'fmi 
■orM."— Biw'oB  Potl. 

"ThobeitahdcbmpaetiMrlodlcal  In  .Knttrlet."—  Eiangilleal  CkurtAmim,  Torvni'; 

"  It  hia  no  eqnal  Id  an;  conplrr. "—  Pkiladtiphia  Pr^n. 

'■Ouuhi  tn  Hod  I  place  -a  tmj  American  home."-    ytv  I'ort  Ttaiu. 

Pabllihad  VKEELT  at  t>i.<»  a  year,  frtr  oj  }ioilaiii. 

tS-KXTRA  OFFKR  FOR  I879._ei 

To  all  new  mbaerlbet*  lor  1879,  will  be  sent  grtiiU  ihe  eli  nnmber*  of  1»7S,  lootatnliii:,  "111 
O'ber  Talnable  natler,  Itaa  Orel  pane  of  "8ir  Uihbie,"  anew  eerlal  eiory  of  mnch  liimtfiln 
GEORGb  MACDONALD,  now  nppearlDc  In  Tim  Liviso  A<:k  Irom  Ihe  mih-.r'e  advance  ibeci'. 
Other  cbbtca  niw  rerlalu  by  dliilngut'thed  anihara  are  eiiaa«''d  and  will  ipeedlij  epp  tr. 
Cluh-rrittt  for  Ihr  Brat  Hoinr  atui  Farttnn  LUrralurr : 

"  P*"^r^  "I  T?'  '.'"',""'  *""  ""'  "•"""■  "'•'"  "'  •""■  "I'Mione  Ameriean  mnDtUI»,  a  hS 

MflaMrj  Will  h,»„ih,%j"Mr'w4i,;r?rw%V.  tot  ™^^ 

or  AppttlontJimrnal.  Add"*!  i,tTtBl,J.  «  GJ.T,  tUtlm. 


THE  EUREKA 

SCEOOL,  CEimOH,  HALL  and  OFFICE 


Of  the  Latest  and  Most  Approved  Styles,  and 

AM  MtmMs  0fMe&@@l  MmjppMes. 


"Eureka"  Slat  Desk. 


STATIONARY  TOP,  AND  FOLDING  SEAT. 

t#-WE  MAKE  SIX  SIZKS,^. 

For  Comfort,  Beauty  and  Durability,  we  defy  competition. 

Tin-  ti)lk>w'[iij{  is  oni!  of  llip  many  similiir  teslimouials  ui;  »rv  <.*onsluiit]j-  i 
i^ivinj:; 

Wasbinutdk.  MmN.,  M»reh  18ih.  1KH 


.B  »lat  Dvi-kP."  whk 


1 1  boiiaht  of  jon  Ism  Fall,  1  consider  the  hc-1 

ik»  made  by  olhorti.  but  coDHlJer  jronri  prelbr- 

J.  H.  TEimiN.  Director  --■■—•  "■- 


<h[Dglon.  Fillmf 


Oootl  Af^ents  wanted  in  every  County. 
Cornwjiimclpnui;  invited,    AddiX'sa 

C.  H.  ROBERTS,  Rochester,  Mhn 
T.  HcHUOH  HITXER,  Junenu,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis.,  Gon.  Agt.  for  the  Stste. 


/^*^ 


IVK^V    KOII^IOIV. 


fiAVE  YOU  SEEN  THEM? 


Stt&tsi'^i  Idps  to  WMmj 


OR  HISTORICAL  GAMES  WITH  CARDS 

our  a?:Ea:x]  H:isT6iaTr  05''th::e3  xrisriTEX)  st.a.'tsjs. 


71vo   Xditiona    Save    Bemi    Publlslittd. 

Tbey  have  been  sold  in  every  State  in  the  IJiiion,  and  every  Territory  except  AlMJca. 

Tbousands  of  teachers  have  testified  to  the   benefits  they 

have  received  from  them. 

The  children  are  deUghted^with  them,  and  are  thus  induced  to  study  Wxtory  with  new  zeaL 

WP  VnnilJ  TTflTTD  ^^>cb  often  hangs  heavily  upon  both"  teacher  and  pupil  is 
IHA  AUUil  AuUIl  passed  pleasantly  and  profitably  in  playing  the  HutOrical 
GkuneSy  and  searching  the  books  for  events  suggested  on  the  oaxds. 

Can  they  be  used  proStably  In  the  School  Room  ? 

They  certainly  can.  Many  of  the  games  lire  only  varieties  in  thb  topical 
MBTHOD  of  recitation.  This  variety  constitutes  the  game,  keeps  up  the  interest, 
gives  greater  freedom  of  speech  and  reaches  more  pleasantly  the  same  end  that  if 
attained  by  the  ordinary  recitation. 

Therm  are  twenttf  gamee.  Not  difficult  to  learn.  They  impress  hwtorioal  events  and 
dates  upon  the  nund,  -_ 

What  do  those  say  that  have  used  them  ?    Here  it  is. 


TEACHEBS. 

*  Tl9»J  ut  like  a  chMtm  vith  mj  hUtorj  daaa." 

*' They  reduce  hUtory  to  a  Byatem."' 

••  I  uiethem  ia  my  history  claw  with  good  results." 

"They  enabled  mo  to  get  100  pei^oent  in   hiatory 
wlMn  I  was  examined.'* 

**  I  can't  affiMrd  to  be  vithont  them  while  I  teach 


It 


himtorj 

PABENTS. 

*Thiit  ia  what  I  coll  profitable  amaaemeut." 
•*  I  alwaya  had  the  dltferent  wars  mixed  up  in  rar 
mia>d,  but  this  brings  them  out  right. 
**  I  never  before oould  romeml>ur  dates.*' 

CHILDREN. 

••  Th«7  are  twenty  times  aa  good  as  Authors*  Cards,, 
a>«* '  w«  can  play  that  game  and  nineteen  others." 

•'  I  hare  learned  more  history  from  theae  Cards  in 
I  evenings  thku  in  a  moathN  reading." 


THE  PBBSS. 

Wo  are  certain  that  oeople  are  not  generally  aware 
of  the  amusement  ana  Instruction  to  be  found  ia 
games  with  Historic  Cards,  else  the  prseent  edition 
would  be  exhausted  in  a  month.^PsKU  Rbpobuoav. 

A  capital  set  of  Historic  Oaria— twenty  garnet  in 
one— «uin)>ining  instruction  and  amnaement.— >2IJCB- 
lOAN  Tkacukk. 

No  one  who  has  to  do  with  children  can  in  Teat 
KOTenty-five  cents  in  any  better  way  for  amusement 
than  in  purchasing  a  set  of  theae  cards* — "S,  Y.  Edu- 
cational JOUBNAL 

They  seem  to  be  all  that  Is  claimed  for  them.— Na- 
tion al  Tkachkb. 

'     They  are  an  iugenious  method  of  combining  pleas- 
ure and  study.— iKDiAirA  School  Journal. 

The  most  raluable  cards  I  have  met  with  are  the 
"Hdlps  to  History."— Lansino  (Mkh.)  Bbpublicas. 

Also  favorably  noticed  by  the  PennsrlTania  School 
Journal,  Little  Chief,  Work  A  Play, and  many  othen. 


Where  Can  Tliey  be  Bad? 

A  box  containing  a  full  set  (60)  of  the  Carda,  with  directions  for  pUying  all  the 
^BMnmt  will  be  sent  by  mail  for  75  centf. 
Address. 

D.  ECKLEY  HUNTER,  Blooroington,  Monroe  Co.,  Ind. 


■^•«*»^«|'S>»i««*»«'«.*«<.*V**<*«t'*««**ktr»^*»»**««*««*l«r*a« 


PffliRY  AMTHITIG  m  WMWl  M 

For  tho  ute  t»f  Prianary  jiimI  Intcrmeilmtie  Brhools,  Kimicrsartctid  and 


»»w••.»»»|•«,M,i••,»«l«•^»•«<•^,»••«••t*«»<•».»•»«■•.'•M 


BX   B.  £CKL£Y   HUNTXLa 

T'\)ruierly  rfup't  J.'ublic  irchools,  Priuceton,  Ind. 


«.#Sj 


»«*#•». 


They  Show  to  the  Eye  of  the  Child  that  Every  HTnBQ>BEB-ii 
made  up  of  TEV    TENS,  and  every  TEN  otTW  TTNIIS! 

Thia  in  not  a  New  liook-.  hut  n'SKT  ifF  OBJECTS,  with  su)^eKiioaa»  as  u»  dar 
use,  for  illustraiing  Notatior:  mul  Numcratiou,  Addition,  Subtraction.  Multiplicttki 
and  Division  ;  also  DeiMinals,  Comj»ound  Numb^rs»  and  Poroeutagi-. 

The  ^ame  objects  may  bo  used  to  mak:.  nuinen)us  forms,  some  of  which  are  giia 
in  the  book  of  directiont.  These  may  con'^iiaite  Daawixg  Lessons,  aod  will  tum^ 
late  the  inventive  power::  of  the  children,  and  farnlBh  valuable  empioyfiieBi  hr  aC 
primar-y  classeyi,  whether  in  irradod  or«iinjrraded  schooK 

tS^  Theif  are  ^  Lvjhf  fhi'  ji/fj/chtliirrn  din  use  tham  on  their  Deslu  «*it&oui  imilmj<\ 
noise  thaif-  iMuld  ilidhrb  a  rift*:.^  when  reeiiing, 

A  set  consists  of  XfUL5  little  round  sticks,  each  about  the  size  of  a  t«%t<?*>t  bet 
Itriceas  long»  and  123  small  rubber  rings.  The  Sticka  are  arranged  in- packages  of  ftu 
:md  tho'tens  are  arranged  in  packages  of  hundreds, 

fU«*«iMM*fiM«tM,f4«i*i«*»lina«,|tu»)«n«t«|«|lMni#Hl'«animkf«lfl««i 

THTE    SCHOOX4    ll^aOl^  IS    TTTTS    arZESST. 

"Yo'^r  Object  Lfis«>n«  are  invalualdo.     Their  sis^'v  ^      ••  (  hare  used  thf^ni  with  nlas^es.  und  1ttv«  barf 
n)uUi|M5'.    0>ir  tuoeiitTs  Ui.e  them  «\4*r-y  day,  a:\ti  u:t  ,  '  hom  »uch  oxcelleni  help  that  I  heartlly^  neemmmi 
«X{>t»ritii')co  uf  uvu  yeiUfi  iu  thaix  u*^*"  h.in  rniivini^  mt  i  1  nciu  to  others." — XHMX  M.  Tiia>n.  IndtmHtptHt. 
that  iiooth.  rl-.vcsinu'nt  for  app:M::tu8  Una  oconoiu-  1     ». -fhe  InrenUve  Dnnrini!,  works  like  •efcBO.dt 
Iwil."— I).  I).  BuiKKMAN.  A»m;>  <  /-«^/iAj  Pub.  iic/ioo,£.       chiiaren   are  dclighle.1   with  it,*'— Mutkbti 

*'I  am   ssUisfiod  thi- principl.    is  convct.     T»pi-wi;»'.' i '•'^'^"**»  ''^*^'*' ■"•*• 


,,       .     ^  i,i  I  ,r     •        1  I  ^  rfinary  and  Intermediat«  gnden.    I  woaU  haiM 

ting  It  there  will  be  inoro  elfectivo  ibiin Minplr-  moans  |  ,.„^,^  ^.,,at  ^^  ^^  without  them."— Ajsha  OAtMXte* 

lik^  this/'— <i.  W.  Haas,  Jix^^pU  PxMic  J ttatruaion,    !  JJoonevilU,  IruL 

^•iinw**t*<tt*mM««»t#*««f^i«ifM«iiii«iiMt/iun»i*it*iki*i«'iifi»<im«t«nM«i»rit 

No    Primary   School  should   bs   without   theml 

AFUIiLSEr,  with  dtreccions  for  uae»  paektdma  boxandifl«iiti»y  jnaiL  &r 
ONE  DOLLAR.     One  dozen  boxes,  by  express  Mdi 

r\  Sample  Box  Mnii  by  mail  for  fjamimttivn  fur  60  ccnin. 

A^HrPM,,  0.  EeiOlEY  NUMTER,  BloottliMltoo,  Moime  Co..  iBJtnui 


INDEPENDENT  HEADERS 

IN  WISCONSIN. 


ADOPTED,  AND   IN   THE   MOST   SATISFACTORY  USE   IN 
THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORTANT  GRADED,  NORMAL 
AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STATE: 


Madison, 

Platteville, 

Horicon, 

Svansville, 

Fond  du  Lac, 

Whitewater, 

Tomah, 

Oconomowoc, 

Beloit, 

Waukesha, 

Appleton, 

Reedsburg, 

La  Crosse, 

Lodi, 

Wausau, 

Clinton, 

Sparta, 

Grand  Rapids, 

Shullsburg, 

Manitowoc, 

Muscoda, 

Lancaster, 

Hazel  Green, 

Marinette, 


Platteville  Nor.  School, 

Potosi, 

Prescott, 

Plover, 

Peshtigo, 

Cassville, 

Chippewa  Falls, 

Neillsville, 

Two  Rivers, 

Downsville, 

Mount  Hope, 

Windsor, 

Sheboygan, 

Bloom  ington, 

Flambeau, 

Fifield, 

Phillips, 

Barron, 

Sumner, 

Won  e  woe, 

Wilton, 

Peshtigo  township, 

British  Hollow, 

Sherwood, 


Milwaukee  Acad'my, 

Milton, 

Middleton, 

Prairie  du  Sac, 

Tunnel  City, 

Patch  Grove, 

Sauk  City, 

Lima, 

New  Lisbon, 

I  ronton, 

Dodgeville, 

Necedah, 

West  Salem, 

Waumandce, 

Wauwatosa, 

Towerville, 

Bangor, 

Deansville, 

Marquette, 

Montford, 

Jamestown, 

Norwalk, 

Juda, 

Elroy  Seminary. 


Also  in  use  in  hundreds  of  district  schools  in  the  State.  Of  repre- 
sentative educational  cities  in  other  States  that  have  adopted  them, 
we  name  New  Orleans,  La.;  Detroit  and  Lansing,  Mich.;  Blooming- 
ton  and  Quincy,  111.;  Richmond,  Va.;  Logansport,  lud.;  Denver,  CoL; 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Lawrence,  Kan.;  Houston,  Galveston  and  Austin, 
Texas;  Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.;  Baton  Rouge,  Alexandria  and 
Shreeveport,  La.,  etc.;  besides 

FIVE  FULL  STATES  BY  OFFICIAL  ACTION. 

The  most  liberal  terms  given  for  first  introduction. 

Address  A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

34  and  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
JNO.  A.  COMSTOCK, 
Agt.  for  Wis. 


Get  the  Bestjeographies. 

Although  80  recently  published,  HARPER'S  Q-EOGRA- 
PHIES  *'®  t^®  ""ost  popular  books  on  this  subject      'W"liy  ? 

Because : 

They  are  the  Best  in  Plan. 

They  are  the  Best  in  Treatment  of  Subjects. 

They  are  the  Best  in  Maps. 

They  are  the  Best  in  Illustrations. 

They  are  the  Best  in  Binding. 

They  are  the  Best  in  Paper  and  Print. 

They  are  Up  with  the  Times. 

They  are  the  Most  Beautiful  Books  Published. 

They  are  the  Best  for  School  Use. 

They  are  Recommended  by  the  Best  Teachers. 

HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

A  complete  course  in  Physical,  Political,  Commercial  and  Industrial 
Geography  in  Only  Tvrp  BookS. 

SPECIAL  WISCONSIN  EDITION 

OF  HARPER'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Double-page  Couoty  aod  Railroad  Hap  of  Wisconsin  and  Hicliigaii. 

THIS  Special  Geography  is  not  simply  a  SUPPLE31ENT 
to  an  OLD  BOOK. 

The  entire  WOrli  is  fresh  and  new;  the  General  Geography  and 
the  Special,  havin^^  been  prepared  at  the  same  time,  are  in  entire 
harmony. 

The  points  of  information  in  the  Special  are  so  classified  and  ar- 
ranged that  they  occupy  but  little  space,  and  are  easily  learned  and 

rememembered. 

Introdaction.  Bzehiage. 
Harper's  Introductory  Geography,  -         -         45  cents.     37  cents. 

Harper's  School  Geography,  -         -         -         94     "  75      " 

B^**  Copies  for  examination  at  introduction  price. 

Correspondence  with  reference  to  these  and  other  books  for  exami- 
nation and  introduction  is  solicited.     ^ 

'  W.  J.  BUTTON,  or  THOMAS  CHARLES, 

117  and  119  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Progressive,  Practical,  Popular. 


•  •  » 


The  new  and  standard  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  EducaHonal  Series 
are  published  in  attractive  and  durable  style,  and  are  furnished  at  the 
lowest  practicable  prices. 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  represents  the  most  recent  and 
popular  advances  in  educational  methods;  the  authors  are  practical 
teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  and  of  large  and  varied  experience; 
and  the  books  stand  the  test  of  the  school  room,  as  evidenced  by  their 
long  continued  use  where  adopted.     The  Eclectic  Series  includes: 


McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller. . 
Ray's  New  Arithmetics. 
Ray's  New  Algebras. 
Ray's  Higher  Mathematics. 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons. 
Harvey's  English  Grammars. 
Holbrook's  Normal  Grammars. 
Eclectic  Geographies,  Wisconsin 

Edition. 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 
Venable's  United  States  History. 
Thalheimer's  General  History. 
Thalheimer's  Historical  Series. 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Norton's    Physics,   and    Natural 

Philosophy. 
Kidd's  Elocution  and  Rhetorical 

Reader. 


Harvey's  Graded- School  Readers. 

White's  Graded-School  Arithme- 
tics. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 

Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar. 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Gradual. 

Bartholomew's  Caesar's  Gallic 
War. 

Duffet's  French  Method. 

Buffet's  French  Literature. 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic. 

Andrew's  Manual  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric. 

Gow's  Morals  and  Manners. 

Payne's  School  Supervision. 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach. 


Etc. 


Etc. 


Etc. 


Prices  largely  reduced,  and  exceptionally  liberal  terms  on  supplies 
for  the  first  introduction  into  schools. 
Price-lists  and  circulars  on  application. 


■♦-•-•- 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGQ  &  CO., 

(Saccessors  to  Wil»on,  Hinkle  &  Co.) 


Cincinnati  and  New  Yorki 


An  ZSntiroly  HTguv  Boob. 

Quackenbos's  American  History 


Accompanied  with  numerous  Illustrations  and  Thirty-six  Colored 

Maps. 

By  G.  P.  QUACKENBOS,  LL.D. 

AUTHOR    OP    "  RHETORIC,"     *'  GRAMMARS,''   "  HISTORIES,"    ETC. 

12mo.,  824  pages.    Exchange  price,  63c ;  Introduction  price,  84c. 


|5^~The  Publishers  solicit  attention  to  this  New  History  of  the 
United  States,  the  latest  effort  of  its  well-known  author,  which  will 
be  found,  they  believe,  the  most  attractive  and  deserving  text-book  of 
the  season. 

It  is  an  entirely  New  Book  —  freshly  compiled  —  complete  in 
itself,  impartial  and  accurate. 

It  is  just  the  right  size  for  Common  Schools,  to  be  finished  in  the 
ordinary  School  year —  being  intermediate  in  size  between  the  author's 
large  12mo.  History  and  His  Elementary  History  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  marked  by  the  same  interest  of  style  and  story  that  have  madB 
the  author's  other  histories  standards  for  years. 

It  is  brought  up  to  the  present  time,  and  by  future  additions  will 
be  kept  constantly  up  to  date. 

It  is  magnificently  embellished;  every  device  has  been  used  to  at- 
tract the  pupil  and  infuse  a  taste  for  historical  studies. 

Besides  the  History  of  the  United  States,  it  embraces  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  other  countries  on  the  American  Continent,  the  discov- 
eries and  explorations  in  South  America,  the  formation  of  the  Span- 
ish-American Republics,  Mexican  History,  etc. 

It  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  improved  mod- 
em methods  of  teaching,  being  accompanied  with  systematic  Reviews 
in  every  conceivable  variety  —  analytical,  geographical,  chronological, 
and  biographical  —  and  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of  contemporaneous 
events  at  certain  periods.     Specimen  copies  mailed  to  teachers,  63  cts. 

D.  Appleton  A  Co.^  N.  Y^  PubUsberSi 

C.  E.  LANE,  Gen.  Agt 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 


JUST  PUBLiISHBD. 


HARKNESS 

UTIN 

SERIES. 


WWK 


E^iim  ]I^®ai€L#F« 


By  ALBERT  HARKNESS,  LL.D,, 


THE 
UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD. 


Professor  in  Bro-wn  University. 

The  new  Latin  Reader  now  offered  to  the  public  is  designed  to  fur- 
nish the  learner  a  short,  easy  and  progressive  introduction  to  reading 
and  writing  Latin.  It  is  at  once  a  Latin  Reader  and  an  Exercise 
Book  in  Latin  Composition. 

It  aims  to  furnish  the  pupil  in  a  single  volume  a  sufficient  compan- 
ion to  the  Latin  Grammar.  It  comprises  Reading  Lessons,  Exercises 
in  writing  Latin,  Suggestions  to  the  Learner,  Notes,  a  Latin-Euglish 
and  an  English-Latin  Vocabulary. 

Part  First  presents  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  illustrative  of 
grammatical  forms,  inflections  and  rules. 

Part  Second  illustrates  connected  discourse,  and  comprises  Fables, 
Anecdotes  and  History.  Exercises  in  writing  Latin  are  inserted  at 
•convenient  intervals. 

Exchange  price,  60c;  Introduction  price,  75o;  Copies  for  Examina- 
tion, 60c. 

JSend  for  Full  Descriptive  Circulars  Giving  Courses  in  Latin^  etc. 


Just  Issued  from  tlio  Press. 

Corneirs  Series  of  Geographies, 

THOROUGHLY  REVISED  IN  MAPS  AND  MATTER. 
Brought  to  date  in  all  important  particulars. 


D..  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Publishers. 

C.  E.  LANE,  General  Agents 

117  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


GILDER  SLEEVE'S 

Li^TIN  SEREE 

By  B.  L.  GILDERSLEEVE,  Ph.  D.  (Gottingkn),  LL.  D., 

Prqfessor  of  Greek  in  John  Hopkins  University^  Baltimore^  and 
late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 


LATIN  PRIMER,  65  cts.  LATIN  READER,  70  crs. 

LATIN  GRAMMAR,  95  cts.      LATIN  EXERCISE-BOOK,  70  era. 

This  series  of  Latin  books  has  been  winning  for  itself  remarkable 
favor  from  the  best  classical  teachers,  and  is  strongly  oommeDded  by 
eminent  linguists  of  both  Europe  and  America. 

Specimen  copies  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will 
be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  the  above  prices.    Address  the 

UNIVERSITY  PUBLISHING  CO., 
For  sale  by  19  Murray  St.,  New  York- 

HADLEY  BROS.  &  CO.,  63  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 


This  Institution  embraces  the  following  Colleges  and  Departments: 

COLLEGE  OF  ARTS. 

Tiye  Departments.    General  Science,  Agrlcaltare,  CiTll  and  Kechaolcal  BngtneerlnCf  IBaiBf 
•nd  Metallurgy,  Military  Science. 

COLLEGE  OF  LETTERS. 

Two  Departments.    AKCIENT  CLASSICAL  Departaient,  in  which  the  oonne  of  •ta^f  if 
MulTalent  to  that  in  the  best  classical  colleges  in  the  coontrj. 
MODBRN  CLASSICAL  Department.    French  and  German  tske  the  plaoo  of  Qrook. 

SUB-FRESHMAN  COURSE, 

nils  embraces  two  years  of  preparatory  stndy. 

Ladies  are  admittea  to  all  the  cooraes  of  instraction  In  the  UnlTorslty. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

Judge  P.  L.  8P00NBR,  Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty 

A  QUANTITATIVE  LABORATORY 

Has  been  opened,  and  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apptumtns  In  the 
~  Iclence.    The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  <  ' 
)2y  and  As      ' 
west  of  the  Alleghanies. 


Departments  of  Science.    The  Laboratories  for  instruction  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  Detenai* 
"  "  '  ------       ^^^  


Itive  Mincralo^  and  Assaying  of  Ores,  are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  la  tho  eoaanf 

LIBRARIES, 

Containing  more  than  SSVBNTT  THOUSAND  VOLUMES^  are  open  to  atodents  free. 

THE  CURRENT  EXPENSES 

Are  less  than  In  other  institutions  of  equal  grade.    All  students,  belonging  to  the  State,  wht 
pass  the  required  examination,  are  entitled  to 

FREE  TUITION. 


The  institution  is  under  the  iroraedlMe  charge  of  a  President  and  twenty-eerea  Profi 
•nd  Teachers,  and  is,  in  all  respects.  In  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 
)im  farther  information,  apply  to  JOHN  BA800X.  PMdAHlti 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary. 


3OO0  ENGRAVINGS. 
1840  Pages  Quarto. 

FOUH   PAOCt 

COLORED  PLATES. 
ALibnurtnlteelf. 


0£T  THE  BEST. 


THE  BEST 

IN  DEFINITIONS, 
IN  ETIHOLOGT, 

For  Ubraries,  Families, 
and  Schools. 


The  National  Standard. 

Publislied  by  G.  &  C.  MGBRIAM,  Springfleld,  Mass. 


Hare  ire  a  National  Standard  ? 

I.  Mnr«  than  TEN  MIIXIONS  of  ralumei  «t 
fiohoal  Boolix  Hr«  inniutly  publliilieil  in  (he  L'nlteil 
Blalei>,  recogniiing  Wtbsier  u  their  general  sUDdard 
of  orthtwrnphy,  wnlle  not  a  single  rchaol  book  pub- 

.d  any  other  ZHtUonar^  than 

.-— _ 0/ oriAojiropAw,  with  the  slngLe 

ii^eptlonof  the  publl)>hers  o(  mother  UietloDary.— 
While  ID  Etfmol^E^.  DpfinltlanH.  lllualratloDS.  4c., 

II.  More  than  30,000  coolei  haie  been  plaeed 


hnt   rrer  pubiietii   rtcoOJiiie 


OET  THE  BEST. 

I.    Far  more  frpquently  than  foraoy  olhfrpiirpOH 
a  Dictionary  i.  con-ol.ed  for  DEFtNITIOH.  or 

to  learn  the  true  aignitication  ■nSthediRereDinhiidei' 
afmeaalagorH  Kcird.    Dr.  Webi-ier  iiandp,  ooDre>u<ed- 
ly.  pre-eminent  in  both  hemispliereii.  In  ihi."  most  Im- 
ponanl  department  or  Eugliih  Leilcogri|>hy. 
,  «■    ETTMOLOGT   »el(-eTWenlly  11 
found KlToo  ot  all  correct  Engltnh   lenlcograp 
that  Dictionary  mu:-t  be  Die  ties!  whi 
SCO  urate  and  thorough  in  Ihiidcparlmi 
*-  Dr.  Webater  apent  thirty  years  on  Ihin  DIctI 


ticography:  1 


'tymotoglail  deparlme 


LE«^!^nd 


m  FIFTY  PRESIDENTS  OF  LEADING 
the  bent  American  nod  European 

tnn.:ron,  Prenott,  Miitley,  <;eo.  P. 

eck,  Whiltier,  Willis. Suite.  Elihu  Ilurrilt. 
Iter,  Kufua  (rhonte,  H.  Coleridge,  Sman. 


T.    The  anlei  of  WrnncK's  DicTinxiKiH  throughout 
the  oounlrv  nn-  BO  times  as  liirge  m  the  Bale*  of 

100  iJooknellerK  rrom'erarr  seclioo  of  the  country. 

VI,    Noother  En||tlih  DIcdonar]'  has  nieh  welttht  of 
authority,  or  la  died  so  n-e^tientlt  In  Lrgi  ' 
Cbiirbor  Jiiif  ica.  or  in  delennming  the  mtama- 

"""fss'""'"''*"'"™""'"^" " 


"On  the  great  head  of  Rv^otofv- 1  know  nothing 
lo  supply  ita  ptaee."— Hon,  DanitI  WcUier. 
"In   Bivnotog^i  it  mands  nut  only  unrlTalod.  but 

"  In  Ihe  department  of  ElipBOlDffv  ho  i<,  by  common 
I'oafessioD  or  aeholarp,  aithoot  s'rlial  either  In  thia 
country  or  In  Europp.''~,fii*n  O.  Haze, 

Thi"  list  might  be  Increased  very  largely,  by  the 

In  nther  pnlnti,  aa,  il<>  TooabnUtry.  ProminolB- 
pB.,  WebHter  1^  bellrted  to  be  equally  miperior  ns  In 


pniTe  lhf».  We  hare  the  record  of  21  •""■*  <■>  <" 
Slate,  in  which  Wobiter  has  beenso  cTied  us  aulhorit. 
Vll.  WnnKnTnN.D.C.On.M.mV— Thebnokhi 
becDn<a  Indb-penNible  to  eiery  stiidenlofUie  Engli» 
language.  A  Law  I.ibtary  li  not  cnmplete  nithout  i 
and  the  Courts  look  to  It  asof  the  l.igfic-i  mithnriiv  I 
idlquesllonaofdellnition!-.— .Ifom^ifU  H.  Waile.  Chi. 
Jvriin  VnilrdSlal,,. 


la.     Webater'i 


..-.-.- _„.J    Dtclionarv   con 

ODe-Hfth  unre  miitterlhan  any  other,  the  typ 
■by  giilng  much  more  mailer 


I  ihe  end  of  the  book. 
[^LOOK  AT 'be  three  pictures  of  aSnip.  on 


T.    Ha*  about    . .      . 
In  other  DlctloDBrle*. 


lOwordi  and  moBalniti  m 


wk^.    E- 
d  Bpeller 

rmcnt  PrI 

wcially  «ou 
tirj'offlc' 

Is  it 

not  rightly 

INDEPENDENT  READERS 

IN  WISCONSIN. 


ADOPTED,  AND  IN  THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY   USE  IK 

THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORTANT  GRADED,  NORMAL 

AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STATE: 


Madison, 

Platteville, 

Horicon, 

Evangvitle, 

Fond  du  Lac, 

Whitewater, 

Tomab, 

Oconomowoc, 

Beloit, 

Waukesha, 

Appleton, 

Reedsburg, 

La  Crosse, 

Lodi, 

Wausau, 

Clinton, 

Sparta, 

Grand  Rapids, 

Sfaulisburg, 

Manitowoc, 

Muscoda, 

Lancaster, 

Hazel  Green, 

Marinette, 


Platteville  Nor.  School, 

Potosi, 

Presoott, 

Plover, 

Peshtigo, 

Cassville, 

Chippewa  Falls, 

Neillsville, 

Two  Rivers, 

Downsville, 

Mount  Hope, 

Windsor, 

Sheboygan, 

Bloom  ington. 

Flambeau, 

Fifield, 

Phillips, 

Barron, 

Sumner, 

Wonewoo, 

Wilton, 

Peshtigo  township, 

British  Hollow, 

Sherwood, 


Milwaukee  Acad^mj, 

Milton, 

Middleton, 

Prairie  du  Sac, 

Tunnel  City, 

Patch  Grove, 

Sauk  City, 

Lima, 

New  Lisbon, 

Ironton, 

Dodge  ville, 

Necedab, 

West  Salem, 

Waumandee, 

Wauwatosa, 

Towerville, 

Bangor, 

Deans  vi  He, 

Marquette, 

Montford, 

Jamestown, 

Norwalk, 

Juda, 

Elroy  Seminary. 


Also  in  use  in  hundreds  of  district 
sentative  educational  cities  in  other 
we  name  New  Orleans,  La.;  Detroit 
^n  and  Quincy,  111.;  Richmond,  Va.; 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Lawrence,  Kan.; 
Texas;  Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss 
Shreeveport,  La.,  etc.;  besides 


schools  in  the  State.  Of  repre- 
States  that  have  adopted  them, 
and  Lansing,  Mich.;  Bloominc^ 
Logansport,  Ind.;  Denver,  CoL; 
Houston,  Galveston  and  Austin, 
.;  Baton  Rouge,  Alexandria  and 


FISTE  FULL  STATES  BY  OFFICIAL  ACTION. 

The  most  liberal  terms  given  for  first  introduction. 

Address  A.  8.  BARNES  &  CO.^  Pabllshers, 

34  and  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
JNO.  A.  COMSTOCK, 
Ag^.  for  Wis. 


INDEPENDENT  READERS 

IN  WISCONSIN. 


ADOPTED,  AND  IN  THE  MOST  SATISFACTORY  USE   IN 

THE  FOLLOWING  IMPORTANT  GRADED,  NORMAL 

AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  STATE: 


Madison, 

Platte  ville, 

Horicon, 

Evansville, 

Fond  du  Lac, 

Whitewater, 

Tomah, 

Oconomowoo, 

Beloit, 

Waukesha, 

AppletoD, 

Reedsburg, 

La  Crosse, 

Lodi, 

Waasau, 

Clinton, 

Sparta, 

Grand  Rapids, 

Shullsburg, 

Manitowoc, 

Muscoda, 

Lancaster, 

Hazel  Green, 

Marinette, 


Platteville  Nor.  School, 

Potosi, 

Prescott, 

Plover, 

Peshtigo, 

Cassviile, 

Chippewa' Falls, 

Neillsville, 

Two  Rivers, 

Downsville, 

Mount  Hope, 

Windsor, 

Sheboygan, 

Bloomington, 

Flambeau, 

Fifield, 

Phillips, 

Barron, 

Sumner, 

Wonewoo, 

Wilton, 

Peshtigo  township, 

British  Hollow, 

Sherwood, 


Milwaukee  Acad'my, 

Milton, 

Middleton, 

Prairie  du  Sao, 

Tunnel  City, 

Patch  Grove, 

Sauk  City, 

Lima, 

New  Lisbon, 

Ironton, 

Dodgeville, 

Necedah, 

West  Salem, 

Waumandee, 

Wauwatosa, 

Towerville, 

Bangor, 

Deans  ville, 

Marquette, 

Montford, 

Jamestown, 

Norwalk, 

Juda, 

Elroy  Seminary. 


Also  in  use  in  hundreds  of  district  schools  in  the  State.  Of  repre- 
sentative educational  cities  in  other  States  that  have  adopted  them, 
we  name  New  Orleans,  La.;  Detroit  and  Lansing,  Mich.;  Blooming- 
ton  and  Quincy,  111.;  Richmond,  Ya.;  Logansport,  Ind.;  Denver,  CoL; 
Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Lawrence,  Kan.;  Houston,  Galveston  and  Austin, 
Texas;  Jackson  and  Yicksburg,  Miss.;  Baton  Rouge,  Alexandria  and 
Shreeveport,  La.,  etc.;  besides 

FIVE  FULL  STATES  BY  OFFICIAL  ACTION. 

The  most  liberal  terms  given  for  first  introduction. 

Address  A.  8.  BARNES  ft  CO.^  PnMishers, 

34  and  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
JNO.  A.  COMSTOOK, 
Agt.  fdr  Wis. 


QUACKENBOS^ 

NEW 

AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


FOR  SCHOOLS. 


Ifote  the  following  points  in  this  NEW  BOOK. 

1.  Its  39  Maps*  and  their  contents.  See  espeoially  those  oo  pp. 
34,  38,  194,  214,  238,  254,  268,  299. 

2.  Analytical  Reriews.    See  pp.  25,  66,  74,  83,  92. 

3.  Reviews  by  Dates,  pp.  55,  87,  111,  167,  247,  «64,  30S. 

4.  Abstracts  of  Principal  Events.  The  Thibtebn  Colokib, 
p.  106;  Fbbngh  and  Indian  War,  p.  138;  Reyolutionart  Wis, 
p.  198;  War  of  1812,  p.  230;  Mexican  War,  p.  256;  The  Cim 
WAR,  p.  259. 

6.    Contemporary  Events  and  Bnlers,  bcin/c  the  leading  erenti 

of  Foreign  History,  social  and  political,  happening  about  a  given 
date,  pp.  15,  37,  38,  50,  100,  157,  212. 

6.  Social  Life  and  Inventions,    pp.  49,  69,  70,  71,  135-6-7-6, 

205,  209,  246. 

7.  Territorial  Acquisitions,    p.  254. 

8.  Colonial  Status  of  Dblawarb  (with  Mason  &  Dixon's  LineV 
p.  91;  OF  Vbrmont,  p.  206.  » 

9.  Rise  and  Decline  of  Spanisli  Power  in  America,   pp.  2? 

to  86;  100,  §4,  244-5. 

10.  Pronunciation  of  Difficult  Names  throughout  the  book, 

and  frequently  their  etymology. 

D.  APPLETON  &  00.,  Publishers, 

549,  551,  Broadway,  N.  Y.    ^ 

For  sample,  address        C.  E.  LANE^  Ageit» 

117  Sute  St.,  Chicago. 


'^  a  week  In  jont  own  town.    |5  Ontflt 
J  tree.    No  nek.    Rcadfr,  If  ><ia  want 


|K  ^  ^  H  baviocei*  at  whieh  peraoDn  ofeitber 
U/  U  U  ''OX  can  make  ifr«Mi  pay  all  the  nme 
tuv>  w.»rK.  write  lor  particulard  to  H.  Hallbtt 
A  Co.,  I\irilaucl,  Me. 


NOTICK— Teachers  and  ministers  wlahlnflr  to 
employ  iheir  Ids  ire  lime  to  Mtivantage 
can  c*o  aobj  Drocnrlnic  subscipiona  for  tbe 
Ame-.ican(7clopetia  Addreas,  J).  APPLE- 
ToN  &C0.,  61  Waalilngion  Street,  Chicago. 


New  Books  for  Grammar  Schools  and  Academies, 

BY  O.  L.  HOTZE. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

192  pages  and  over  40  engr&Tings.    Price  60  ceDts  tor  introduction. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
175  pages  and  40  engravings.    Price  55  cents  for  introduction. 

The  only  Elementary  Works  of  the  kind;  written  especially  for  the  Upper 
Orades  of  our  Common  Hchools,  after  years  of  experience  in  those  grades.  To 
teachers,  for  examination,  50  cents  each. 

Laekin's  GeimanCopy  Books,  6  Nos.    60  cents  doz.  for  Introduction. 
Liiekin*s  German  Primer.    Price  15  cents  for  introduction. 
Laekin*8  German  Grammar.    Price  80  cents  for  introduction. 
Address  the  Central  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Butler's  Literary  Selections.— "10x10." 

'*  Tew  time*  Ten"  Series.  For  Declamations  and  Readings.  No.  1,  leaned  Marrh.  *77~No. 
2,  Aq^.  '77— N«>.  8.  Jany.  1878  Nearly  90O  uagea  each.  100  Beat  Th«nffa  In  Proee  and  Verae  in 
•rncli  book.  Standard  oelec'loiia  Plea*>iniC  variety  Jndictoae  arrangement.  Al'ernale  Read- 
ers. Fav»rite  ^pe«kcnl.  **The  very  cream  of  old  timea.  old  bookv,  old  Trlenda/*  **  I  am  de- 
hchted  with  the  '  Ten  <1raeii  Ten'  S'-rtea.  It  la  the  Tery  beat  thing  of  th-  kind  extant  '*  Price 
95  ''ta  (U  til.  75  eta.  Three  hooka— Moa.  1,  X  &  8— poat|wid,  fl.OO  jr.  H.  Butler  Jk  Co,,  JPhii- 
adelphia^  Pa, 


Pennsylvania  School  Journal.  —  Official  Organ  Dept.  of  Public  Instruction. 
Edited  l>y  i^tate  ^npt.  J.  P.  Wlckeraham.  an*boror  '*  School  Economy/'  *-M>*thoda  o'  In- 
atrnrtlon.'*  etc.  Volnme  98.  Over  4U0  •'^yal  «ictavo  pp.  to  volume.  Choic««  bchocil  Song  or  H\mn 
each  month  Kxamlnatlon  Liata.  Spedmnncopy.  lOr'a  At^nna  Mne<c-PaceSapii]**mfnt,10ct8. 
Bnhaeriptiona  bog:n  qnaiterly.    Price  |1  60.       «r.  P.  Wiekermhawn  Jt  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Lancaster  School  Mottoes.— Decorate  your  school  rooms.  Thirty  M  ttoes  and 
Thu  L«>rd'B  Prayer.  Twelve  Cards  8x11  inrhea.  hei^t  6-pIy  R  K.  board,  Saim'in  and  Grtcn. 
Welsh f  IVi  ba  Prln'eu  ou  both  utOfB,  one  i>o*  equal  totwn  Bold  and  aitranivrt  tvpe.  4.B00 
"Sfta  Hlr  -Htiv  aoW.  8»»nd  f*T  Hrcnlar.  *•  The^e  Mutt*  ee  a  rrand  hit."  **  Will  aell  whereT«*r  •••en  " 
''  Worth  ten  times  thoir  Cost,  > *  *' Ne<'d<d  everv where  ''  Price |1.10.  i  oaipa*d  For  aingle 
let,  or  apeclai  ratea  in  quantity,  addreaa    J.  H.  Butler  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania  Song  Collectton.  — 112  Octavo  Pages.    114  Songs  and  Hymns: 

Worda  and  Music.    For  examination,  80  eta.    bend  8c.  at«mn  Tor  Th*  Wf>rdp. 

«r.  P,  McCaskey,  Laneaster,  Pa, 


Uc«in  make  money  Faater  at  work  for  cs  than 
at  anything  el-n.  Cxpi'al  not  reqolr*  d :  we 
will  atart  Tun.  $12  p"r  day  at  home  ma  lo 
Dy  the  indnftrloMa.  Men.  wi>men,  boys  and 
girU  wanted  everv where  to  work  for  ns.  Nuw 
la  the  tirne.  naily  ontilt  and  terms  free.  Ad- 
dreM,TR(Ta&  Co.,  Augusta,  Me. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  POUNDRy. 

BatabHahed  m  1837. 

Superior  BclU  of  Copper  and  lin,  nMMiitai 

Willi  iho  be»  Kotarf  Hangtngt,  for  CkurehM, 

SehooU,  Farm:  FaetorltM,  Court- hotut4,Flr» 

AUriM,  Ttver  Clock*,  iste.  FiUtg  WtimuUtdt 

llluuratcd  C.MloKM  t«nt  Krr«. 
Vavdvus  a  Tirr,  102  K.  M  Su,  ULnolaaaU. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 


THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOES, 


'J 

IN  SIX  NUMBERS, 


WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 
DisTinrcTivi:  features, 

AND 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

1.  The  copies  are  upon  movable  slips,  and  are  so  adjusted  that  the 
pupil  has  the  one  he  is  writing  after  always  before  bis  eye,  instead  of 
his  own  imperfect  work. 

2.  No  writing-space  is  taken  from  the  pa^e  by  the  copy.  Fortj- 
eight  lines  of  writing  are  thus  saved  in  each  book  of  the  Model 
Senes. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  letters  !s  greatly  simplified  and  abridged. 

4.  They  have  an  improved  classification  of  letters,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  groups  having  common  elements  by  a  model  letter  for 
practice. 

5.  The  forms  of  letters  are  taught  as  object-lessons.  The  willow- 
leaf  illustration  of  the  elementary  lines  is  an  especially  new  and  pleas- 
ing feature. 

6.  Especial  attention  to  correct  position  and  movement  is  required 
as  the  basis  of  success.  Instead  of  five  movements,  as  taught  in  most 
series,  to  the  confusion  of  young  beginners,  but  one,  and  the  true  ooe 
only,  is  recognized. 

7.  They  impart  a  style  of  writing  suitable  for  every  day  business 
uses,  instead  of  the  usual  cramped  ^*  school-boy '*  hand. 

8.  There  are  but  six  numbers  in  the  Series. 

9.  Exercises  are  given  for  writing  without  guide-lines. 

10.  The  copies  are  printed  from  steel  faced  copper  plates,  and  ex- 
ceed  in  beauty  and  distinctness  all  other  series. 

A  full  set  of  the  Model  Copy  Books,  Six  Numbers,  will  be  sent,  post- 
paid, to  Teachers  or  School  Officers,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  50 
cents 

Address,  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

549  &  551  Broadway,  New  York, 
or  C.  E.  LANE,  General  Agent, 

117  &  119  State  street,  Chicago,  111. 


TRUE  EOOyOMY  AT  I4ASTI 

IRON  BOUND  BOOKS, 

Messrs.  A.  8.  BARNES  &  Co.  have  the  pleasure  to  announce' 
that  they  have  perfected  arrangements  with  Mr.  HOWARD  M.  HOYT 
by  -which  they  secure  for  their  publications  the  exclusive  use  of 

INDESTRUCTIBLE   BOOKBINDING. 

This  remarkable  invention  entirely  does  away  with  the  too  frequent 
complaint  that  books  come  to  pieces  in  the  student^s  hands  before  they 
have  done  reasonable  service.  The  IRON  BOOKS  are  warranted  to* 
serve  a  dozen  generations  of  scholars.  There  is  practically  no  limit 
to  their  endurance,  and  it  may  truly  be  claimed  that  they 

NEVER    WEAR    OUT. 

The  inventor  thus  modestly  describes  the  details  of  his  great  im- 
provement: 

"  The  point  of  advantage  in  this  binding  is  simply  that,  in  the  opening  and* 
closing  of  the  book,  there  is  no  friction,  which  is  the  destructive  element  of  all 
ordinary  binding. 

**By  the  patent  method  the  leaves  of  the  book  are  fastened  by  wire  pins  in- 
serted  near  the  back  margin,  the  ends  of  the  pins  being  turned  down  and  lying- 
parallel  with  the  margin,  clampine  the  leaves  together. 

"  A  back  of  thin  metal  is  pressed  on  the  book,  with  flanges  overlapping  the 
ends  of  the  pins,  which  prevents  the  leaves  from  tearing  from  the  pins,  as  Is  the 
case  with  wire  sewing  or  tape  work. 

"  By  a  peculiar  curve  in  the  pins,  perfect  flexibility  is  secured  in  the  opening- 
of  the  volume,  the  whole  forming  a  practical  and  substantial  bindins:,  absolute- 
ly indestructible  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear.'' 

THE   ADVANTABE   OF   SUCH    BINDINB 

needs  no  further  demonstration.  It  fully  doubles  the  value  of  any 
volume  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  appearance  of  a  popular  series 
of  school-books  thus  invincibly  clad  will  oe  hailed  with  enthusiasm  by 
Teachers,  Trustees,  Parents  and  Pupils.  In  Families  the  same  book 
will  suffice  for  each  child Jn  succession,  and  School  Boards  which  adopt 

THE  FBEE   BOOK   SYSTEM 

may  purchase  a  single  supply  which  will  last  for  years,  passing  from 
hand  to  hand. 

In  neatness,  convenience,  weight  and  general  appearance,  the  IRON* 
BOOKS  do  not  diflfer  appreciably  from  the  ordinary  editions.  The 
latter  will  be  continued  as  long  as  called  for,  but  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected that  the  Hoyt  edition  will  rapidly  take  their  place,  as  the  ad- 
vance in  price  is  but  trifling,  while  a  general  introduction  of  this  im- 
provement will  efi^ect  at  least 

AN  ANNUAL  SAVING  OP  ONE-THIRD 

in  the  amount  at  present  expended  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
for  school-books.  A  large  number  of  "  free  books  "  rebound  by  the: 
Hoyt  process  are  now  in  use  in  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools,, 
with  the  best  results,  so  far,  as  to  their  durability. 

AQ        RAPXri?Q     Hr      CC\  J  BOLB  PUBLISHBBS  or  I2IDE9TBUCTIBI.B  SCHOOL-BOOSS 

fl       O*      l>il.Iiil  £i|J     Kb      vV/t^      1  BOUND  U»DER  THE  HoTTPaTKHT. 


EECENT   TESTIMONIALS.— (Continued.) 


From    Prof.    AUSTIN    PHELPS.    D.    D.. 
Andover  Theolofflcal  Setnlnary. 

Andoveb.  Mass.,  Feb.  22,  '78.— In  all  the  srreat 
essentials  of  an  Erigll.sh  Dictionary,  I  consider 
Webster's  L'nabridtred  as  unequaled  by  any  other 
In  the  lan^uaf^e,  and  it  certainly  has  possession  of 
the  American  Press.  It  is  doing  more  than  any 
other  literary  power  to  make  the  usage  of  the 
American  people,  in  the  use  of  their  mother- 
tongue.  

From  Hon.  O.  W.  HOL.L.ING8WORTH,  Secre- 
tary State  Board  of  Education,  Texas. 

Austin,  Texas,  Sept.  27,  '77.— I  have  always  re- 
garded Webster's  Dictionary  as  a  standard  work, 
of  unrivcUeii  stujjeriority. 

From    GEORGE     THATCHER,    D.    B.,    lato 
president  Iowa  .State  UnlTersity. 

Dec.  10, 1877.— To  say  that  there  never  will  be  a 
better  Dictionary  than  Webster's,  of  our  wonder- 
ful language,  would  be  more  than  one  has  a  right 
to  affirm ;  but  for  the  present  stage  of  Intellectual 
advancement  this  work  possesses  almost  every  ex- 
cellence in  rare  perfection,  and  deserves  a  place  on 
the  table  of  every  man  of  letters  and  science,  and 
especially  of  every  person  who  desires  to  know  the 
meanings  of  the  words  which  men  employ  In  their 
dally  writing  and  speech. 

From  Hon.  W.  P.  HAI.8I.ET,  State  Superin- 
tendent Public  Instruction,  Florida. 

Oct.  3, 1877.— A  work  which  has  been  considered 

a  standard  in  English  literature  from  my  earliest 

recollection,  needs  no  endorsement  at  my  hands. 

From   Prof.   J.   B.   THAYER,   State   Normal 

School. 

River  Falls,  Wis.,  Dec.  17,  •77.— I  am  quite  well 

acquainted  with  the  comparative  merits  of  the 

work  [Webster's  Unabridged],  and  take  pleasure 

In  commending  It  for  Its  superiority  in  orthoepy, 

orthography,  etymology.  Its  accurate  definitions, 

and  abundant  Illustrations. 

From  Pres.  E.  C.  HEWITT,  IX.  D.,  Normal 

University. 

Normal,  III.,  Dec.  14,  '77.— To  praise  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dlctlonaryi  Is  Hke  saying  compliment- 
ary things  of  the  air  and  the  sunshine.  It  has  been 
my  constant  study  and  companion  for  years.  We 
are  using  It  dally  In  this  Institution. 

From    THOS.    J.    DODD.,    D.   D.,   Professor 
English  Literature,  Vanderbilt  University. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec,  1877.— Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, I  would  rejoice  to  see.  In  every  home,  upon 
every  desk  or  counter,  and  behind  every  pulpit ;  so 
that  no  man,  woman  or  child  need  be  without  the 
great  authority  in  the  use  of  his  native  tongue. 


From    O.    A.    BURGESS,    I^Ii.    D.,    President 
Butler  University,   Indiana. 

IRVINGTON,  IND.,  Jan  16,  1878.— It  seems  to  me 
almost  a  silly  thing  to  make  "much  ado  "  about  a 
choice  of  books,  when  the  ground  of  that  choice  is 
well-nigh,  to  my  mind,  at  least,  absolutely  self- 

•fdetJt;  so  far  do  I  place  Webster  above  any  and 
Jther  Dictionaries  published. 


From    Prof.    AXBERT    8AUSBURT,  M* 

Normal    SchooL 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  Dec.  13,  '77.- A«re»ir*t> 
work  itself,  no  words  of  mine  can  add  to  wkM  it 
already  been  said  In  Its  favor. 

It  is  enough  t«  say  that  during  five  yemfs  alvm 
labor  in  Teachers'  Institutes  in  this  SUie,  I 
not  ceased  to  preach  Webster  to  teacbei 
pupils  as  the  authority.  Nothing  eUe  is  wonferW 
being  compared  with  it. 

From  Hon.  ROBERT  AI.I.TN,  I.I..  D.,S0<A> 
ern  Illinois  Normal  University,  fomo^ 
State  School  Cominiaaioner,  R.  L 

Carbondale,  III.,  Dec.  8,  '77.- 1  have  for  i^ 

forty  years  been  accustomed  to  appeal  to  W^ss 

as  authority,  and  my  table  has  never  been  »:*<« 

a  copy  at  hand.    I  have  recommended  !i  to  a?  ?♦ 

plls  as  the  standard;  and  in  this  latent  revkibi. 


find  it  a  complete  cyclopaedia  of  almo^  cv«rytL.Jt 
on  literature  and  science  which  I  need  to  kKw. 


From   Pres.  ISRAEI.  W.  ANI>REWS,  R  ». 
IX.  D.,  Marietta  College- 

Marietta,  Ohio,  March  2,  '78.-1  am  giad  K  m 

efforts  in  the  commendations  of  Webster '» 3fe- 

tlonary  were  of  any  service.    They  were  bo»edr 

put  forth,  and  my  opinion  of  the  excellence  of !». 

work,  has  increased  rather  than  diminUhed. 


From  Rev.  NATHAN  C.  SCHAKFFKB, 
Principal  Keystone  State  Norvak 
School,  Peunsylvmnia. 

Kutztown,  Pa.,  Feb.  U,  '78.— We  use  Wttort 
Dictionary  as  the  standard  In  our  Normal  SefcoA 

The  accuracy  of  Its  definitions,  the  scbolsrsi^ 
manifested  In  the  derivation  of  words,  and  ^ 
illustrations,  which  help  to  give  the  leani«rc!ar 
ideas,  render  Webster  an  ornament  to  Amwi* 
scholarship,  and  a  monument  to  the  entarpr*  ^ 
its  publishers.  

From    STEPHEN    H.    CARPENTER,  tL  ••  | 
UniTcrsity  of  'Wisoonsln. 

Madison,  Dec.  12,  '77.-1  know  of  no  «l* 
English  Dictionary  in  which  the  etyinoloBrb*| 
all  trustworthy ;  In  this  particular,  Wehster'iVi^  • 
bridged  gives  the  latest  results  of  the  beatsefes* 
ship.  It  Is  also  unrivaled  in  the  point  and  spo*' 
of  Its  definitions. 

The  work  Is  every  way  worthy  of  the  soe«»^ 
has  so  signally  attained. 

1 

From  Prof.  A.  E.   HAYNES,  M.  S..  Pr«fa»« 
Mathematics,  Hillsdale  Colleg*.         \ 

Hillsdale,  Mich.,  Dec,  i,  '77.— I  consider V***! 
ster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  InTalaable  ts  ^\ 
student,  and  the  best  in  the  market. 

From  Pres.  E.  E.  WILEY,  «<  Emory  aadll«7 

College,*'  Ta, 

Jan.  25,  1878.— Of  your  Dlctionarfea  I  haw* 
highest  admiration,  and  Invariably  reooms^^ 
them  to  our  students. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say— If  I  were  docmai  » 
solitary  confinement  for  the  rest  of  my  111*  •''^ 
the  privilege  of  taking  with  me  two  books  ca^ 
these  would  be  the  Bible  and  Webster'*  P' 
bridged  Dictionary.      ^^  S^  Next  Page.^ 


EEADINO  MADE  ATTRACTIVE. 


SHELDOIT'S  BEADEBS. 

REASONS  WHY  SHELDON'S  NEW  READERS  EXCEL!AU  OTHERS. 

1.  Prof.  Sheldon  is  the  highest  authority  in  Method?  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Teaching. 

2.  The  Smalleb  Books  combine  the  phonic  and  word  methods. 
They  present  lessons  specially  well  arranged,  and  maiter  admirably 
adapted  to  awaken  and  interest  children. 

3.  The  Labgeb  Books  offer  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of 
choice  literary  selections,  fitted  to  give  the  widest  scope  in  the  prac- 
tice of  reading,  and  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  Sebies  is  well  graded,  advancing  by  easy,  imperceptible 
steps;  while  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  matter  presented 
prevents  weariness,  and  maintains  a  constant  interest  in  the  classes. 

5.  The  books  are  exceptionally  well  illustrated  and  printed,  on  firm 
paper,  and  strongly  bound. 

6.  They  give  the  rudimental  and  essential  elocutionary  instruction 
in  a  separate  Manual  of  Reading  for  the  teacher's  use. 

7.  Sheldon's  Readebs  are  widely  used;  they  everywhere  awaken 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  reading,  and  thus  give  the  best  satis- 
faction in  the  school-room. 


AU&UST,  1878.-REDU0ED  EXCHANGE  PMOES. 

For  first  introductory  supply  of  Schools  when  the  corresponding 
old  books  of  other  series  in  use  are  given  in  exchange. 

SHELDON'S   READERS. 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader 10  els. 

"  New  Second  Reader 20    ** 

"  New  Third  Reader 25    " 

"  New  Fourth  Reader 35    " 

"  New  Fifth  Reader 45    " 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

GxJYOT's  Elementary  Geography 30  cts. 

"       New  Intermediate  Geography 60    •* 

FELTER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Felteb's  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  Answers 13  cts- 

New  Inter.  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  Answers,  cloth 30    " 

Advanced  Arithmetic  (new),  cloth 30    " 

'*  Complete  Arithmetic  (New  Int.  and  Adv.,  bound  together), 

cloth 50    " 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

(Successors  to  Sobibneb,  Abmttbono  &  Co.) 


O.  S.  COOK,  Agt.,  Chicago. 


Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionm 


3000  ENGRATINGS. 
1S40  Pages  Qturto. 

FOUK   FAOK* 

COLORED  PLATES. 

A  Library  in  Itself.  , 


GET  THE  BEST. 


THE  BEff 

IN   DEFISITK 
IN  FTYHOUKi 

Por  Libraries,  hi 

and  Schools. 


Tbe  National  Standurd. 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MEBRIAM.  Sprla^eld.  HaK«. 


Hare  we  «  NatlonM  Sbmdard  ? 

I.  Hnre  thna  TEH   HIIXIOKa  of  TOlntnai 

School  HoohB  nm  unnilly  publlahed  in  the  Un 
Suie».  repogulilDE  Wabsler  lu  Uieir  jejuni  Htuc 

has  €vtr  jmblidf/  rfeoanited  anj/  otfur  Dictionary  i 
H'tbatKT  at  itx  ttartdard  of  orthnotnphv,  wUh  the  Bh 
pii'fpilonor  the  publishers  nr  aoolber  DictloDu 

WhIlB  in  ElymoloKv,  D  "    '  '  

Webster  alands  uorrrile. 

II.  Moreltii 


inillon 


lan  30.000  oople"  hire  been  plieed 
sghonTB  nflJio  United  Btiilos  by  Slate 
Bchool  Offloeri, 


r,Wllli,^ 


gS.end  by  .1 

.  BUch  (B  Bsi 

■■ —  ™"iii>^aine,  r.iinuBurnn. 

—    J.  H.  Coleridge,  Smsn, 

Horace  Minn,  and  many  othera. 

IV.  Stnte  BtiperlotendeDlFi  or  Public  In<i(rucllon 
In  84  aiMn  In  the  Union  hare  reeomtnended 
WebKter't  Uktionary  In  olroni  lermn,  and  tlie  Super- 
Inlandent  or  Sohoole  in  Canuda  alio. 

V.  The  (DlesofWiinn'K'iiDiiTioNAUuthrDUghant 
the  country  are  SO  times  as  larKe  »  the  »leii  o[ 
any  oUier  Dlclianarlen.    In  proor,  vevlll  send  Id  any 

r^raon.  on  nnpl  lest  ion,  the  autement*  of  tnore  than 
00  BookselicrB  (rom  enry  section  or  the  country. 

VI.  No  other  English  Dictionary  liaa  aach  urelRht  of 

anjrtio/'jiulire.orlndelarTninlng  thematn^^  ron- 
iToeU,  an  Webster.    A  Tery  lartce  number  or  lieportad 

iedaa  authority. 


BHuioto!!,  D.C.OcT.M,  irre^The  book  hi 


I^'.'m^  in  whi< 

VII.    Wn 

become  IndiFpenBable  loeTery  Bludsntof  the  Enfili-h 
laiigUBiiR.  A  Lnw  Library  Is  tioi  oomplow  without  It, 
anrfthe  Courts  looh  toil niof  the blitfie-tauthorllTfr. 
all  que»(inn»  of  definitions.— iltornWB  it  Waitl,  Chief 
Jutlice  VmtcdSlaUt. 


la  it  not  rightly  claimed  that  Wiisna  Is 

THE  NATIONAL  STANDABDI 


OET  THE  BEST. 

I.  Far  mare  Trtquently  than  roranvoinnsi 
a  Dictionary  tacon^lled  for  DBFtHTTIOl 
to  learn  the  true  algaiUcatlon  snd^Uie  a  iffrf^'-4 

ly,  pre-eminent  tn  both  hemi^plieres.  In  ir.  ■  cM 
ponanl  department  of  EDglL-Oi  LtLKOfrift;  1 
H.  ETTHOLOOT  »ir-«td«-JFiwJ 
fouadHtUn  orTTl  correct  EofiUsh    leiiv.anpcTI 

"  Dr.  Wehater  apeni  thiny  year*  on  ibi-  Ti-mm 
•tone."— LoTrion  Impertai  DKlumdrji. 

"  It  ia  imponalMe  to  refer  to  any  one  *uf  riH 
dlscoTerinK  that  Dr  Webster  ia  ■  eapit^  i-'y*^ 

"On  the  great  head  of  Btinvtloay.  1  itt* amf 
to  supply  Itfl  place."* — Hvn,  Daiuet   liVnur. 
"In  Blvmolnqy  II  slanda  not  only  oannrt!  I 

■In  the  department  of  Ef unolwv  he  if.  h  hb« 

ThiB  list  miKht  be  Inrrensed  terr  }kw^.  >H 
oamea  of  the  best  Kholan 


t,  FIctoTtal 


jeequi 


Illy  n:p«w«l 


_.J 

T  other.  liwirH 


Iti  DeflaltloDB  and  Etymologies 

m.  WebBter-B  Unabridged  Diet 
(Hui-flnh  DHire  DUttter  than  any  oi 
ing  amnller,  thereby  glTlng  much  it 
page.  I 

rv,    Wabater  eoBtalpa  3a0»  »!■■«■■  tl.aia< 
body  of  tliB  work,  PI      -      - 
other  Dictionary,  ant 


end  of Ih 


( WLOpK  4.T  < 

th^lOO  worda  and* 


V.    HuBbfiDtiaMewiu^aaBdn 

TL    Smi 


GET  THE  BESTf 


ANNOUNCEMENT— NEW  BOOKS. 

I. 

NORTON'S  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Elements  of  Chemistry,  by  Sidney  A.  Norton,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professorin  the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College; 
and  author  of  JEJlements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  JElementa  of 
Physics,     12mo,  cloth,  304  pp.     Illustrated. 

Designed  for  use  as  a  Text- Book  for  schools  and  private  students, 
and  not  simply  a  reference  book  for  the  teacher.  Such  chemical  phe- 
nomena have  been  selected  as  represent  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
science,  and  preference  has  been  given  to  those  which  are  easily  repro- 
duced by  the  student,  and  which  enter  into  the  affairs  of  common  life. 

Price:  For  first  introduction  into  schools,  90  cents;  for  first  in- 
troduction into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  book  in 
use,  65  cents;  Single  Sample  Copy  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  examina- 
tion with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  90  cents. 


IL 

BULLET'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  FRENCH. 

First  Lessons  in  French,  by  Emma  E.  Bullet,  Teacher  of 
French  in  Bartholomew's  Classical  School^  Ci7icinnati.  12mo, 
cloth,  108  pp. 

Very  few  rules  are  introduced,  and  the  young  learner  is  ained  by 
numerous  attractive  illustrations.  Teachers  of  primary  classes  in 
French  are  invited  to  give  this  little  work  a  careful  examination 
and  trial. 

Price:  For  first  introduction  into  schools,  43  cents;  for  first  in- 
troduction into  schools  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  book  in 
use,  30  cents;  Single  Sample  Copy  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  examina- 
tion with  a  view  to  first  introduction,  43  cents. 


iir. 

WISCONSIN  EDITION  o^thk  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Including  double-page  county  and  railroad  map  of  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin^  and  twelve  pages  of  richly  illustrated  descriptive 
text. 

price: 

Sample  Copy 
and  Introduction.  Exchange, 

Elclectic  Primary  Geography,       -         -         .    $0.45         $0.33 
Eclectic  Intermediate  Geog.  (Wis.  Edition),        .90  .66 

FOR   higher   schools. 

Eclectic  School  Geography  (Wis.  Edition),        1.05  .78 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS. 

4 

IN  SIX  NUMBERS, 

WITH  SLIDING  COPIES. 

DISTinrCTIVE  FEATVRES, 

AND 

POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 

1.  The  copies  are  upon  movable  slips,  and  are  so  adjusted  that  tke 
pupil  has  the  one  he  is  writing  after  always  before  his  eye,  instead  of 
his  own  imperfect  work. 

2.  No  writing- space  is  taken  from  the  page  by  the  copy.  Forty- 
eight  lines  of  writing  are  thus  saved  in  each  book  of  the  ModM 
Series. 

3.  The  analysis  of  the  letters  is  greatly  simplified  and  abridj^ed. 

4.  They  have  an  improved  classification  of  letters,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  groups  having  common  elements  by  a  model  letter  for 
practice. 

5.  The  forms  of  letters  are  taught  as  object-lessons.  The  willow- 
leaf  illustration  of  the  elementary  lines  is  an  especially  new  and  pleas- 
ing feature. 

G.  Especial  attention  to  correct  position  and  movement  is  required 
as  the  basis  of  success.  Instead  of  five  movements,  as  taught  in  most 
series,  to  the  confusion  of  young  beginners,  but  one,  and  the  true  ooe 
only,  is  recognized. 

7.  They  impart  a  style  of  writing  suitable  for  every  day  business 
uses,  instead  of  the  usual  cramped  ^^  school -boy''  hand. 

8.  There  are  but  six  numbers  in  the  Series. 

9.  Exercises  are  given  for  writing  without  guide-lines. 

^  10.  The  copies  are  printed  from  steel  faced  copper  plates,  and  ex- 
ceed in  beauty  and  distinctness  all  other  series. 

A  full  set  of  theJModel  Copy  Books,  Six  Numbers,  will  be  sent,  post- 
paid, to  Teachers  or  School  Officers,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  50 
o@n  ts 

Address,  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

549  &  551  Broadway,  New  York, 
or  C.  E.  LANE,  General  Agent, 

117  &  119  State  street,  Chicago,  UL 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Progressive,  Practical,  Popular. 


The  new  and  standard  text-books  of  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series 
are  published  in  attractive  and  durable  style,  and  are  furnished  at  the 
lowest  practicable  prices. 

The  Eclectic  Educational  Series  represents  the  most  recent  and 
popular  advances  in  educational  methods;  the  authors  are  practical 
teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  and  of  large  and  varied  experience; 
and  the  books  stand  the  test  of  the  school  room,  as  evidenced  by  their 
long  continued  use  where  adopted.     The  Eclectic  Series  includes: 


McGuffey's  Readers  and  Speller. 
Ray's  New  Arithmetics. 
Ray's  New  Algebras. 
Ray's  Higher  Mathematics. 
Harvey's  Language  Lessons. 
Harvey's  English  Grammars. 
Holbrook's  Normal  Grammars. 
Eclectic  Geographies,  Wisconsin 

Edition. 
Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship. 
Venable's  United  States  History. 
Thalheimer's  General  History. 
Thalheimer's  Historical  Series. 
Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene. 
Norton's    Physics,   and    Natural 

Philosophy. 
Kidd's  Elocution  and  Rhetorical 

Reader. 

Etc.  Etc 


Harvey's  Graded-School  Readers. 

White's  Graded-School  Arithme- 
tics. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra. 

Schuyler's  Elements  of  Geometry. 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Grammar. 

Bartholomew's  Latin  Gradual. 

Bartholomew's     Caesar's     Gallic 
War. 

Duffet's  French  Method. 

Duffet's  French  Literature. 

Schuyler's  Principles  of  Logic. 

Andrew's  Manual  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric. 

Gow's  Morals  and  Manners. 

Payne's  School  Supervision. 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach. 
Etc. 


Prices  largely  reduced,  and  exceptionally  liberal  terms  on  supplies 
for  the  first  introduction  into  schools. 
Price-lists  and  circulars  on  application. 


-♦•-•- 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAG-O-  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.) 


Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


NEW  AND  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS 

OF  THE 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

I.     Special  Exchange  Pbice.  —  For  supplies  for  first  introduction 
into  schools,  in  excliange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of 
other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 
II.     Special  Introduction  Price.  —  For  supplies  for  first  intro- 
duction into  schools  where  not  already  in  use. 

III.  Regular  Price.  —  For  supplies,  not  for  first  introduction,  sent 
by  express  or  freight  on  receipt  of  price.  If  ordered  by  mail, 
one-sixth  must  be  added  to  cover  postage. 

Single  sample  copies  to  teachers  and  school  officers  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  "  introduction  "  price,  with 
the  express  understanding  that  they  are  for  examination  with 
a  view  to  first  introduction. 

L  11.  m. 

Exchaoge.    IntrodnctSon. 


Harvey's  Gbaded-School  Speller  (Just  pub- 
lished), with  a  familiar  sjstem  of  Diacritical 

Darks.  12mo,lti2  pp.    Illustrated.                    10.11  10.15  |0.18 
Bartholohew's  Graded   JiEssoNS  in  Latin 

(just  published),  12mo,  ]50  pp.                               .50  .65  .SO 

BuLLii  's  iFiUBT  Lessons  in  French,                        .30  .43  .50 

KoRTON's  Elements  of  Chemistry,                         .65  .90  LlO 

Thalheiher'b  General  History,                             .75  1.00  1 20 

KiDDLE*B  How  TO  Teach,  1.00  1.00 

Payne's  School  Supervision,  1.00  1^ 

Hay's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,                            .10  .13  .15 

Ray's  New  iNTELLEcruAL  Arithmetic,                   .17  .21  .25 

Ray's  New  Practical  Arithmetic,                         .80  .42  .50 

WISCONSIN  EDITION  OF  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Eclectic  Primary  Geograpay,  No.  1,                      .33  .45  .55 

Eclectic  Iniermediate  Geography,  No.  2,  Wis.  ed.  66  .90  l.lO 

For  Higher  Schools, 

Eclectic  School  Geography,  No.  3,  Wis.  cd„         .78  1.05  1.90 


McGuflfey'g  Readers,  Venable's  U.  S  History, 

Harvey's  Readers,  Andrew's  U.  S.  CoDstitution, 

Harvey's  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra, 

Hoi  brook's  Grammars,  bi  hnyler's  Elementaiy  Geometry, 

White's  Arithmetics,  Evans's  School  Geometry, 

Ray's  Algebras,  Hepbu'u's  EneHsh  Rhetoric, 

Eclectic  Penmanship,  White's  l&gisters  and  Records, 

Brown's  Physiology,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners,  Etc 

Complete  Pries  List  and  Descriptive  Circulars  on  applieation. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Pnblishers, 

Oinoinnati  and  New  Y^ork. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


WHITEWATER,  Fall  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  28. 

OSHKOSH,  «        «        «  WEDNESDAY,  Atig.  28. 

RIVER  FALLS,      "        "        "  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  28. 

PLATTEVILLE,    t"        "        "  WEDNESDAY,  Sept.    4. 

Examination  for  admission  the  day  previous. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regula- 
tions for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School : 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  representatives 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  the 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  ycai's  of  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re- 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Normal 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  dii*ection  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Normal 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  furnishing  such  evi- 
denco  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  after 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration : 

I, 1  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  intention 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  the 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  is  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  the 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judgment  such  certificate  is  de- 
served. 

THB  TERMS  OF  BOABD  AT  EACH  LOCALITT  ABE  MODERATE. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
Pres*t  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Plattevllle ;      PresU  J.  W.  Stearns,  at  Whitewater  ^ 
FresH  George  S.  Albee,  at  Oshkr  h :      Pres't  TV.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Fallst 
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3000  EHORAVIHeS.    1S40  PAOCS  QUARTO. 

Four  Pages  Colored  Plates. 

A  Wkole  Library  in  ItseU: 

Invalnable  in  any  Family, 

And  in  any  Scliool. 

THE    BEST  I       Warmly 

F"Sas":r;;S'cSi.'K-£=">  indorsed  i>j 

^  bout  33,000  hnve  be«n  pliced  InPubllcSchaola 

»..K-3b8on';&°.E?„„,.,h,„,,...  1  «"■  Bi"^i>fi. 

\J     u>  many  n»  m  nay  olhec  Dictiooary.  :    Jnfix   I     AfotleV 

r^hfl  best  k-AHiLv  help  io  trAlninfcohililren(abei>oiine  "  ^' 

fc''i?:KT/2^Tl"r„s«««.H..=f.„y  1  FHB-G.Halleck. 

&    oth«  ,erle.  »f  CiCio-arr...  '*./>■   WHHS. 

The  following  are  among  the  commenda- 
tions receiTcd  since  Dec.  iBt,  1877 : 

WebsWr  hoMs  almOBl  (ha  entire  ground  in  Min- 
nttait^—Hva,  D.  Bart,  SlaU  Sapt.  Uimitala. 
Edncitional  sentiment  of  Minneenta  a  unit  for 
Webster.— Sanfard  a-ila,or  3II<m.  Stats  OimBiifn. 
Beat  Inorthoepy,  orthoarnpliy,  etymology  ind  dpf- 
lnll\003.—Pref.  J.  B.Thaj/tr,  aomuU  S:hool,  Wii. 

S  tlDnB.—ffon.  IF,  C.  Whi(/ord.  StaUSupL,  H'lj. 

Ts  prnlse  'Wcbater  is  lihs  RoRip1imentln>  air  and 
aunshlne—JVo.  £.C  //™«(,  Ll.D..  111.  A^i.  Vm. 


Secc^niie  ^1 


tnndard  InourSUts.— 
-  :i.  /nil.,  /oBO. 


V^EBSTER  IS 

The  nrcntnullio'^lu  in  thi  uaeofourmnlhertonirue. 
—Prof.  Tkca.  J.  Dodd.  D.  D..  Vanderl.ilr  f  nivtrrttp. 
HinhcBtBUthority  in  orlhoifraphy  and  pronunela- 
tloB.-iron.W.T.BaTTii.LL.D.&.pl.SI.Ijm.iiSeh. 
Every  eicfllleope  in  rare  perfection.— J>M'(  Oeo. 
ThaUhtr,  D.  D.,  Ima  Vnircriity. 

WEBSTER  IS 

Best  of  Dictionaries  —  WebBter'B  Unabridged.— 
ifoii.  J.  L.  Pickard,  LL.  D..  CAiaiso. 
Engllsli-speBking  families  onnnotafTord  lobe  with- 
out it,—Prtft  7.  is.  Slurtamat,  D.D.,  10.  OoUtse. 
Succewfnily  met  and  aurviTed  every  criticism.— 
Pra'lJ.  it.  Ortgory,  LL.D..  IlL  If^s't  fnJp. 
re  oniy  Dictionary  ire  can  approach  wiihconfl- 
dence  and  close  Kith  Batiefaction.-KeD.  Jama 
Pilther,  A.  31.,  SarKcitk  Scm.,  N.  7. 


Elihu  Burritf. 

Bufus  Ghoafe, 

B.  H.  Smart, 

Wm.  H.  PrescoU. 

George  P.Marsh, 

John  G.  Wkittier. 

John  G.  Saxe, 

Daniel  Webster, 

H.  Coleridge, 

Horace  kfaia. 

iy 

more  than 
FIFTY 


Presidents, 

and 
by  the  best 

American 
■    and 

European 
Scholars. 


WEBSTER'S  NATIONAl''p1cT0RIAL  DiCTIONkRT. 

1040  Pages  Octavo.   600  Engravings. 
Pnblialted  by  O.  &,  O.  MERRXAM,  Springfleld.  MMi. 


:kew  and  standard  text-books 

OF  THE 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

THE  BEST  BOOKS  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

I.    Special  Exchange  Pbice.  —  For  supplies  for  first  introduction 
into  schools,  in  exchange  for  the  corresponding  old  books  of 
other  series  in  use  in  the  schools. 
II.    SpxciAii  Introduction  Pbicb.  —  For  supplies  for  first  intro- 
duction into  schools  where  not  already  m  use. 
III.    Regulab  Pbice.  —  For  supplies,  not  for  first  introduction,  sent 
by  express  or  freight  on  receipt  of  price.    If  ordered  by  mail, 
one-sixth  must  be  added  to  cover  postage. 
Single  bahplb  copies  to  teachers  and  school  officers  will  be  sent  bv 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  *^  introduction  "  price,  with 
the  express  understanding  that  they  are.  for  examination  with 
a  view  to  first  introduction. 

l  n.  in. 

Exehuge.   Iatrodv6tl«B.   B^gulAr. 
Haevet's  Gbadbd-Sohool  Spelleb  (Just  pub- 
lished), with  a  familiar  system  of  Diacritical 

Harks.  12mo,  152  pp.    lUustrated.  $0.11            |0.15  ^.18 
Babtholomew*s  Graded  Lessojts  in  Latin 

(Just  published),  12mo,  160  pp.  .60               .05  .80 

Bullet's  First  Lessons  in  French,  .dO              .48  .60 

Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  .65              .90  140 

Thalheimer's  General  History,  .75             1.00  1.20 

Kiddle's  How  to  Teach,  1.00  1.00 

Payne's  School  Supervision,  1.00  1.00 

Bay's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  .10              .18  .15 

Bay's  New  iNTELLEcruAL  Arithmetic,  .17               .21  .25 

Bay's  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  .30              .42  .50 

WISCONSIN  EDITION  OF  ECLECTIC  GEOGRAPHIES. 

EcLBCTic  Primary  Geograpay,  No.  1,  .88  .46  JSS 

Eclectic  Intermediate  Geoqrafhy,  No.  2,  Wis.  ed.  66  .90  1.10 

For  Higher  8chool$. 

Eclectic  School  Geography,  No.  8,  Wis.  cd„        .78  1.06  1.80 


HcGuffey's  Readers,  Venable's  U.  S.  History, 

Harvey's  Readers,  Andrew's  XT.  S.  ConstitutioD, 

Harvey's  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra, 

Holbrook's  Grammars,  Schuyler's  Elementaiy  Geometry, 

White's  Arithmetics,  Evans's  School  Geometry, 

Ray's  Algebras,  Hepburn's  English  Rhetoric, 

Eclectic  Penmanship,  White's  Masters  and  Records, 

Brown's  Physiology,  Gow's  Morals  and  Manners,  Etc 

Complete  Price  List  and  Descriptive  Cireulan  on  application. 


TAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGO  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

Cincinnati  and  New  York. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


"WHITEWATER,  Fall  Term  opens  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  88. 

OSHKOSH,  "        "        «  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  28. 

RIVER  FALLS,      "        «        «  WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  28. 

PLATTEVILLE,    t"        "        "  WEDNESDAY,  Sept  4. 

Examination  for  admission  the  day  previous. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  regnls- 
tions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  district  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  ropresentatiTa 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  whiek 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  snch  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  presidest 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  supeiinteiideflft 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  fti 
nomination  diall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  sndi 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  bo  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  of  soimd 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  character.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  re- 
ceive a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dvpli' 
cate  of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Nomol 
School,  the  candidate  shall  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  praideati 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Konail 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Aimishing  such  eri* 
deuce  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  characto*,  and  ate 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I, ,  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Nomal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  is  my  inteotioa 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  tbfl 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  ia  leas  thaa 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  tfce 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  Judionent  such  cerlificata  is  de> 
served. 

THB  TERMS  OF  BOABD  AT  SACH  LOOALIfT  ABE  HODEBATB. 

Information  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  tfaa 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  foUows: 
PresH  E.  A.  ChabiiTOK,  at  Platteville ;      PresH  J.  W.  Stearns,  at  Whitewater; 
Pres*t  Geobob  S.  Albeb,  at  Oshke  :fa ;     Pres't  TV.  D.  Pabkee,  at  River  Na 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Thalheimer'8  Histories. 

In  compliance  with  a  demand  for  separate  Histories  of  the  Early  Eastern 
Monarchies,  of  Qreece  and  of  Rome,  Messrs.  Van  Antwbbp,  Bkaoo  &  Co. 
•nnonnce  an  edition  of  Thalheimer't  Manual  of  Ancient  Eittory,  in  three 
Farts,  viz: 

1.  THALHEIMER'8  HISTOBf  OF  EABLT  EASTERN 

MONARCHIES, 

2.  THALHEIMER'8  HISTORY  OF  GREECE, 

3.  THALHEIMER'S  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

The  First  embrtcee  the  Pre-clase1ca1  Period  and  that  of  PenUn  ABcendenoy. 
The  Second^  Greece  and  the  Macedonian  Emptrei. 
The  TlUrdy  Aome  aa  Kias;dom,  R-jpablicand  fimplre. 

Xaeh  part  sufficiently  full  and  comprehsnsive  for  the  Aeademle  and  VnivertUff  Course, 
IdberaUp  Illustrated  toith  accurate  Maps,   Large  8oo.,  full  cloth, 

PRICES.                   I.  II. 

Sample  Copy  and 

Exchange,  Introduction, 

Thalheimer's  General  History,    -        -        -    $0.75  $1.00 

Thalheimer's  Ancient  History,         -         -           1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,       1.00  1.35 

Thalheimer's  Eastern  Monarchies  {separate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Greece  (separate)^        .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  Rome  {separate)^           .50  .65 

Thalheimer's  History  of  England,       -        -         .60  .85 


Andrew's  Geology. 

An  Elementary  Greology,  designed  especially  for  the  laterior  States,  by  E.  B. 
Andkbws,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Oorps^  and  late  Frofeesor  of  Geology 
in  Marietta  College.    12mo.,  cloth,  283  pp.,  433  Illustrations. 

Hie  dinttnctive  feature  of  this  work  is  Its  limitations.    It  la  daalgaod  for  stadeota  and 
readen  of  thu  Interior  4tat«i,  and.  conseqaently,  for  aach  has  lt<9  ehtef  references  to  home 
ecology.    By  thoa  limiting  the  acope  cf  the  work,  it  la  believed  that  a  mvch  better  book  tor 
lieglmicra  may  bo  made  than  if  iar  mora  wore  attompted. 

JBCJjBOTIC  series —  Natural  Seieneee. 

1,  11. 

Sample  Copy  and 

Exchange.  Introduction. 

Andrew's  Elementaav  Geolofi^y,              •          -    $  .60  $  .85 

Norton's  Elements  of  Physics,           -          -              .50  .65 

Norton's  Natural  Philosophy,      .          •           •         .05  .90 

Norton's  Elements  of  Chemistry,      •          •              .65  .90 

Brown's  Physiology  and  Hygiene,        •          •         .60  .85 

Ray's  Elements  of  Astronomy,         -          -              .75  1.00 

ECLECTIC  QEOGEAJPHIES—  WUeonein  Edition^ 

Eclectic  Geography,  No  1 ,  -  -  •        .33  .45 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  2,  Wis.  Ed.,        -  .60  .90 

EOE  HIGHER  SCHOOLS. 

Eclectic  Geography,  No.  3,  Wis.  £d«,  -  •       .78  1.05 

PUBLISHED  BY 

VAN  ANTWERP,  BRABB  &  CO.  CINCINNATI  A  NEW  YORK. 


AFPLETON'S  SCHOOL  READEBS. 


CHIEF  MERITS. 

A  Combination  of  the  Word  and  Phonic  Methods. 
Spelling  Book  Dispensed  With. 

Good  Pictorial  Illustrations. 
Elocutionary  Exercises. 

Conversation  Exercises* 
Language  Lessons. 

Fooot  Notes. 

Iffeur  Methods.  IHTeiKr  Syvtenu 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


THE  MODEL  COPY-BOOKS, 

IN   SIX   NUMBERS, 

WITH  SMjMnMJr»  COPIES. 

« 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  with  Movable  copies,  the  superior 
advantages  of  which  are  too  obvious  to  be  disputed. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  which  insures  rapid  improveoieDl 
at  every  stage  of  the  pupil's  practice. 

The  only  Series  of  Copy-Books  which  makes  instruction  in  the  sob* 
ject  of  penmanship,  easy,  practical,  and  invariably  successful. 

Price,  for  Introduction,  $1.0S  per  Doz. 
For  samples,  etc.,  Address 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

61,  WatMngton  Street,  OkUoft. 


I 


READINa  MAD£  ATTRACTIVE. 


SHELDON'S  BEADEBS. 

REASONS  WHY  SHELDON'S  NEW  READERS  EXCEL  ALL  OTHERS. 

1.  Pbof.  Shebdon  is  the  highest  authority  in  Methods  of  Primary 
and  Secondary  Teaching. 

2.  The  Shallbb  Books  combine  the  phonic  and  word  methods. 
They  present  lessons  specially  well  arranged,  and  matter  admirably 
adapted  to  a'v^aken  and  interest  children. 

3.  The  Larger  Books  offer  an  unusual  amount  and  variety  of 
choice  literary  selections,  fitted  to  give  the  widest  scope  in  the  prac- 
tice of  reading,  and  to  enlarge  and  enrich  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  Series  is  well  graded,  advancing  by  easy,  imperceptible 
steps;  while  the  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  matter  presented 
prevents  weariness,  and  maintains  a  constant  interpst  in  the  classes. 

5.  The  books  are  exceptionally  well  illustrated  and  printed,  on  firm 
paper,  and  strongly  bound. 

6.  They  give  the  rudimental  and  essential  elocutionary  instruction 
in  a  separate  Manual  of  Reading  for  the  teacher's  use. 

7.  Sheldon's  Readers  are  widely  used;  they  everywhere  awaken 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  reading,  and  thus  give  the  best  satis- 
faction in  the  school-room. 


AUGUST,  1878.-REDU0ED  EXCHANGE  PMOES. 

For  first  introductory  supply  of  Schools  when  the  corresponding 
old  books  of  other  series  in  use  are  given  in  exchange. 

SHELDON'S  BEADEBS. 

Sheldon's  New  First  Reader 10  cts. 

"  New  Second  Reader : 20    " 

"  New  Third  Reader 25    •« 

"  New  Fourth  Reader 86    " 

"  New  Fifth  Reader 45    " 

aUYOT'S  GEOOBAPHIES. 

Gtjyot^s  Elementary  Geography 30  cts. 

^      New  Intermediate  Geography 00    ** 

FELTliB'S  ABITHMETICS. 

Fbltbr's  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  Answers 18  cts. 

"         New  Inter.  Arithmetic,  with  and  without  Answers,  cloth 80    " 

^         Advanced  Arithmetic  (new),  cloth 80    *' 

**         Complete  Arithmetic  (New  Int.  and  Adv.,  bound  together), 

cloth 50    •* 

CHARLES  SCRBNER'S  SONS,  Publishers, 

(Successors  to  Scribneb,  Abmttrong  &  Co.) 


Qi  S.  OOOE;  Ag^.,  Ohicago. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


RIVER  FALLS,  Winter  Term  opens        WEDNESDAY,  Jan.    L 
OSHKOSH,  "        "  "  THURSDAY,  Jan.    2. 

PLATTEVILLE,  «        «  «  TUESDAY,  Jan.    6. 

WHITEWATER,  Spring  Term  opens    -    WEDNESDAY,  Jan.  29. 
Examination  for  admission  the  day  previous. 

TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Normal  Schools  has  adopted  the  following  t^vIIp 
'tions  for  the  admission  of  students  to  any  State  Normal  School: 

1.  Each  assembly  dlsirict  in  the  state  shall  be  entitled  to  eight  repreaentatiyei 
in  the  Normal  Schools,  and  in  case  vacancies  exist  in  the  representation  to  which 
any  assembly  district  is  entitled,  such  vacancies  may  be  filled  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

2.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  be  nominated  by  the  county  superintendeot 
of  the  county  (or  if  the  county  superintendent  has  not  Jurisdiction,  then  tiie 
nomination  shall  be  made  by  the  city  superintendent  of  the  city)  in  which  such 
candidates  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  sixteen  years  oC  age,  of  sound 

dily  health  and  of  good  moral  cliaracter.  Each  person  so  nominated  shall  r» 
ceive  a  certificate  setting  forth  his  name,  age,  health  and  character,  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificate  shall  be  immediately  sent  by  mail,  by  the  superintendent, 
to  the  secretary  of  the  board. 

8.  Upon  presentation  of  such  certificate  to  the  president  of  a  State  Nonnil 
School,  the  candidate  shtill  be  examined,  under  the  direction  of  said  president, 
in  the  branches  required  by  law  for  a  third  grade  certificate,  except  history  and 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  if  found  qualified  to  enter  the  Nomil 
School  in  respect  to  learning,  he  may  be  admitted,  after  Ibrnishing  such  eri- 
denco  as  the  president  may  require  of  good  health  and  moral  character,  and  tfier 
subscribing  to  the  following  declaration: 

I^ J  do  hereby  declare  that  my  purpose  in  entering  this  State  Normal 

School  is  to  fit  myself  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  it  ia  my  inteniios 
to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  state. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  diploma,  who  has  not  been  a  member  of  tbe 
school  in  which  such  diploma  is  granted,  at  least  one  year,  nor  who  ia  less  than 
nineteen  years  of  age;  but  a  certificate  of  attendance  may  be  granted  by  tbfl 
president  of  a  Normal  School  to  any  person  who  shall  have  been  a  member  of 
such  school  for  one  term,  provided  that  in  his  judp^ment  such  certificate  is  ^ 
served. 

THE  TETl3tra  OP  BOARD  AT  BACH  LOCALIfT  ABE  BfOOERATB. 

Informntion  as  to  board  and  other  matters  may  be  qblained  by  addressing  th« 
Presidents  of  the  respective  schools,  as  follows: 
PresH  E.  A.  Charlton,  at  Platteville;      Pj:e^t  J.  W.  Stearxs,  at  Whitewater; 
Pres't  George  S.  Albeb,  at  Oshkff  -h ;    (Vvm  TV.  D.  Parker,  at  River  Fslli 
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